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Introduction 


Much of the history of twentieth-century American radicalism can be 
written in terms of the life and times of William Z. Foster (1881-1961 ). 
Indeed, Foster himself entitled one of his two autobiographical works 
From Bryan to Stalin’ (New York, 1937), for his political conscious- 
ness was first formed in the era of Byranite Populism and his political 
odyssey ultimately carried him into command of the American Com- 
munist movement. 

A child of Philadelphia’s slums, Foster left home at an early age to 
follow a life of transient wage-work. After several years of beating about 
the country and shipping out with the merchant marine, he turned up 
in Spokane, Washington, where he encountered the Industrial Workers 
of the World during their 1909-1910 Spokane Free Speech Fight. Foster 
promptly became a fighter for free speech and a card-carrying member 
of the IWW. But after a visit to Europe in 1910-1911, he returned to 
the United States opposed to the [WW’s dual-unionist approach to labor 
organizing. Unable to convert the Wobblies to his own tactic of “boring 
from within” the American Federation of Labor, Foster left the IWW 
in 1912 in order to found the short-lived Syndicalist League of North 
America (SLNA). Only two years later, he became a member-in-good- 
standing in the Brotherhood of Railway Carmen, a conservative, craft- 
oriented affiliate of the American Federation of Labor. So well did Foster 
then adapt to the AFL’s conception of the labor movement that Samuel 
Gompers, president of the AFL, placed Foster in charge of labor’s 
attempt to organize the steel industry in 1918-1919. That effort, cul- 
minating in the Great Steel Strike of 1919, brought Foster to national 
prominence (some might say notoriety). Soon after the organizing cam- 
paign in the steel industry had collapsed and Foster had been repudiated 
by several AFL chieftains for his alleged radicalism, he moved com- 
pletely to the political left, becoming a member of the American Com- 
munist Party and, eventually, Stalin’s most important and loyal American 
lieutenant. On three occasions—1924, 1928, and 1932—the Communist 
Party chose him as their presidential candidate. And for the remainder 
of his life Foster served as the dominant figure in American Communist- 
labor circles. He certainly traveled a long way politically from the days 
of Bryan and populism. 


The period of The Syndicalist (1910-1913) found Foster midway in 
his political odyssey; soon to depart from the IWW and to found the 
Syndicalist League of North America, he had not yet joined an AFL 
affiliate or committed himself to communism. Thus The Syndicalist is 
valuable precisely for the opportunity it offers to analyze the evolving 
political and economic philosophy of a prominent American radical. 
Indeed, had Foster not been intimately associated with the journal, it 
would undoubtedly seem of slight historical interest. 

First published in Washington State on November 15, 1910, as The 
Agitator, its place of publication was transferred to Chicago in January, 
1913, and its name changed to The Syndicalist. By 1913, Foster, as the 
self-styled secretary of the Syndicalist League of North America, super- 
vised the journal’s production and circulation from a Chicago office, 
while Jay Fox handled the editorial function from his Lakebay, Wash- 
ington,’ home. Fox, like Foster, was a former Wobbly who had with- 
drawn from the IWW late in 1912. A tabloid-sized, four-page semi- 
monthly, the paper became a monthly in August, 1913, and finally 
expired with its September issue, as Foster’s Syndicalist League simply 
faded out of existence. Aside from Jay Fox’s front-page editorials and 
occasional lengthy contributions from Foster, the journal relied heavily 
on material drawn from other radical periodicals of the time and letters 
to the editor from a small circle of regular correspondents. Throughout 
its short life-span, The Syndicalist remained largely a pale imitation of 
the IWW’s Solidarity and Industrial Worker and the Socialists’ Inter- 
national Socialist Review and New Review. 

During roughly its first year and a half of publication, when the paper 
still appeared as The Agitator and Foster and Fox were Wobblies, it 
functioned primarily as an unaffiliated [WW propaganda sheet. Most of 
its noneditorial matter concerned IWW free-speech fights and industrial 
conflicts. The editorials generally criticized the parliamentary “slow- 
cialists” in the Socialist Party of America, who were sometimes accused 
of what later became known as “social fascism,” and the class collabora- 
tionists in the American Federation of Labor, attitudes clearly in line 
with IWW dogma. Yet there were already clear indications of the 
impending split with the [WW’s approach. Where the IWW press stressed 
industrial unionism and disparaged notions that the Wobblies were 
anarchists, The Agitator more and more promoted the propaganda of 
anarchism and expounded a brand of anarchosyndicalism in which the 
anarchist component overwhelmed the syndicalist one. Indeed, the paper 
even asserted that anarchism represented the most perfect form of organ- 
ization. Mixed in with its political polemics were types of women’s rights 
propaganda and pro-nudity pieces of a highly romantic and utopian 


nature unlikely to appear in sanctioned [WW publications. But as Foster 
drew away from the IWW and began to use The Agitator as an outlet 
for his views, the journal’s tone changed. Anarchism became subor- 
dinate to syndicalism and the IWW became a target to present his own 
ideas about labor organizing and radical action, and in April he inaugu- 
rated a series of articles on “Revolutionary Tactics.” This series, which 
ran until July 1, 1912, criticized the IWW’s alleged exclusiveness, called 
upon radical trade unionists to bore from within the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and advised Wobblies to become a French-style militant 
minority within the labor movement. Foster continued to dominate the 
columns of The Agitator in July and August, 1912, writing a series of 
articles on syndicalism in France and then, on September 1, 1912, pub- 
lishing a call for the formation of a new American syndicalist organi- 
zation. Two weeks later, on September 15, The Agitator had apparently 
become the official sheet for Foster’s Syndicalist League of North 
America. 

Throughout 1913 the columns of The Syndicalist were filled with 
tirades directed against the Socialist Party and more especially against 
the IWW. Still opposed to parliamentary and electoral politics and 
favoring the direct-action economic methods associated with the IWW, 
Foster now asserted that direct action could best be accomplished within 
the AFL. Articles published in the paper also illustrated the strong 
influence that the French Confédération Générale du Travail had upon 
Foster’s syndicalist ideology, while at the same time stressing the Ameri- 
can radical’s continuing commitment to industrial unionism in contrast 
to French labor’s preference for craft unionism. Foster’s and Fox’s edi- 
torials and columns in The Syndicalist offer the student of American 
radicalism an excellent chance to compare the American and European 
versions of syndicalism and to.understand why some Americans bor- 
rowed the French concept of the militant minority. 

For a historian who chooses to investigate the evolution of twentieth- 
century American radicalism through a detailed and interpretive study 
of the life and career of William Z. Foster, The Syndicalist should prove 
to be an indispensable guide to one stage in Foster’s political journey 
from Bryan to Stalin. 


—MELVYN DUBOFSKY 
Hadley, Massachusetts, 1969 


NOTES 


1. The other was entitled Pages from a Worker’s Life (New York, 1939). 
2. A small community of utopian reformers that combined anarchism and nudism 
in their village life. 
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IN THE HOUR OF EXECUTION. 
1887. 


Is this what we must bear, O Freedom, Mother, 
To see thy face and but to touch thy hand? 
Is there no easier way? 
Must death another take, and yet another, 
While tears and lamentations thru the land 
ow the great price we pay? 
Yet, if it must be, Freedom, none say nay. 


See, Thou, these waiting for the hangman’s halter;— 
These friends of man, must these be given to death? 
Freedom, we ask again! 
If in the sacrifice we do not falter, 
Wilt thou repay us for their strangled breath? 
Wilt thou come nearer men? 
Thou wilt, we hope. With groans we give these, then. 


The debt is paid!—Thy martyrs lie before us, 
Their mute lips speak thy words into our ears, 
And bid us seek thee far. k 
Freedom, we know thy sun shall yet shine o'er us; 
And looking up, exalted, thru our tears, 
We cry, beneath thy star, ' 
“Take these! Take us, if need be: thine we are!” 
WILLIAM FRANCIS BARNARD. 


THE. CHICAGO MARTYRS. 


On the let, of May, 1886, the United Workers of 
America laid down their tools and said: ‘‘Ten hours is 
too long for a workingman to toil each dav. we therefore 
resolve not te again take up their tools until the em- 
ployers agree to an eight-hour day.’ This was the first 
attempt at a general strike, and as a walkout it was a 
fair suceess. Every man. who had promised to strike, 
did so and napy thousands of non-union men and 
women marchetl aut with their union comrades, and 
stayed with them until starvation drove them back to 
the factories and mille again at the old rate and hours. 
In many instaneea they won the eight-hour day, but 
since it did not become general, the employers that 
agreed tothe demands of the workers were forced to re- 
turn to the ten-hour day thrn the inevitable workings 
ef the law of competition. 

The eight-hour day did, not become an actualjty but 
a victory of far more importance was achieved by that 
strike. The workers learned the rudiments of social 
action, npon which future success must be founded— 
unity, solidarity. The workers learned another thing 
of-equal importance iu the struggle against capital; they 
discovered ¢hat labor united and acting together, isa 
mighty giant. against whose strength it would be useless 
for even the oombined forces of capital to contend. 
They saw clearly that the cause for their failure did not 
lie in the great strength of united capital, but rather in 
the lack of suffitien} unity among themselyes. This 
‘was the most dangerous knowledge of all. So long as 
the toilers were kept in darkness relative to their own 
strength when united in a common cause the way of the 
exploiters was easy, but once let them see the possibil- 
ity of asaerting their independence, of achieving their 
libertiès, and ef improving their social and economic 
conditions, and they would never again rest upon their 
oars and adjyst theméelves to the miserable conditions 
that surround tiem. To be sure, they had gotten 
glimpses of this knowledge in previous struggles, es- 
pecially in the strike of 1871, when they routed the 
soldiers at. Pittsburg and drove them from the city out 
into the tall grass; but it required a movement like that 
of 1886 to fix the matter definitely, and for all time, in 
the mind and in the traditions of the working class of 
America. 
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events in the world's labor movement had not the 
police attacked it. There was not the slightest excuse 
for dispersing the meeting, not even from the ‘‘law and 
order'’ point of view. The strike was in full swing, 
and the masters had undoubtedly become greatly 
alarmed at the show of unity and resistance displayed 
by the workers, The police certainly had special orders 
to use every means at their command to suppress the 
strike, law or no law. Law is observed by the authori- 
ties only when it can be used to suppress the working- 
man; when it protects him it is ignored. 

An unknown hand cast a bomb into the midst of the 
platoon of police that was descending upon a peaceful 
and orderly meeting of citizens, gathered together to 
discuss their just grievances. Eight policemen died as 
a result of the explosion. Then eight men were coldly 
and deliberately picked from among the leading, and, 
consequently, the most ‘‘dangerous,’’ Anarchists, and 
put on trial for murder and conspiracy. No responsi- 
bility for the throwing of the bomb was traced to any 
one of the eight men. The bomb thrower has never 
been disoovered. The law says a case must be proven 
beyond a reasonable doubt before conviction can be had. 
This was a case where the law interfered with the ex- 
ecution of the wishes of the authorities, so it was quietly 
set aside. Here was a chance to rid the community of 
eight dangerous men; men whom the glare of gold 
could not silence; men of proven ability as organizers 
of the discontented; men whose teachings were far- 
reaching and deep-rooted, the practical application of 
which would destroy every privilege enjoyed by the 
rich and powerful; here was the golden opportunity to 
rid themselves, once for all, of those desperate enemies 
of sdciety. But the good work had to be given the 
semblance of legality. It would never do in this en- 
lightened, progressive, free country to kill our enemies 
in the crude fashion of barbarous Russia. Besides, the 
Russian method might produce a reaction more terrible 
than the pestilence they sought to destroy. 

At last justice prevailed, and law <nd order were vin- 
dicated. The farce was ended. The prisoners must 
hang. Despicable and disgusting as was the whole pro- 
ceeding up to the last, the end of it was sublime. Can 
imagination picture a grander climax in contrast to the 
whole unmanly and dishonorable proceedings of that 
trial, than the sight of the condemned men rising in 
their seats and, in words charged with dignity, honesty 
and a defiant indignation, denouncing the whole in- 
famous court, with its gally of mental prostitutes, per- 
jurers, scoundrels and hypocrites, and the entire system 
of wage-slavery and wealth-knavery that support and 
maintain it, bidding defiance to it all, and declaring 
themselves ready to die for the principles they loved, 
and which, they were sure, one day, would liberate 
mankind and make life a pleasure and a joy worth 
living? 

Parsons worried the court for six hours; the speeches 
of the other comrades were not so long, but they are 
masterpieces of their kind, and bave traveled around 
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the world and given hope and courage to hundreds of 
thousands of toilers, in a dozen languages. 

Spies, Fielding and Schwab signed a petition for 
clemency. The others refused, absolutely, to make any 
appeal for mercy. They insisted upon either liberty or 
death. Spies had signed the petition on the advice of 
his counsel and friends, tho under protest, and soon re- 
gretted his action, and penned the powerful letter, 
printed in this issue, asking that he be allowed to pay 
the penalty for all. This and the other letters show the 
true spirit of the men. No compromise; liberty av 
death. Schwab and Fielding were willing to accept 
imprisonment rather than death. Their sentence was 
commuted to imprisonment for life. They were after- 
ward released by Governor Altgeld, together with Oscar 
Neebe, who had been given fifteen years by the packed 
court that condemned his comrades to death. 

The funeral was long, solemn, impressive. Thousands 
of workers marched behind the five hearses that slowly 
carried the remains of their crucified friends and com- 
rades to the depot, whence they were conveyed by train 
to Waltheim cemetery. On Sunday, December 18, 1887 
the five caskets were placed side by side in an under- 
ground vault, over which a monument stands, a cut of 
which appears on this page. The monument is in- 
scribed with the last words of Spies. Thus I have re- 
lated in brief a chapter in the great social drama of the 
nineteenth century. JAY Fox. 


CHILDHOOD AND REVOLT. 


Come with me and contemplate the predicament of 
government because of the efforts of Francisco Ferrer. 
Assuredly all doubt of the obvious.must vanish and we 
who are most concerned must recognize the importance 
of the rational education of the young. 

Among a people by nature and temperament dramatic, 
seeking always every pretext for donning uniforms and 
the tinsel and glitter of collective murder, his work 
with the youth of Spain, tho carried on under the usu} 
persecution of obloquy, resulted in the most splendil 
resistance to militarism obtaining in any time, and thm 
the modern school brought about a class solidarity 
among the adult Spanish workingmen, not heretofore 
possible by direct. appeal to them, until now over the 
world we are saying that we will not again murder each 
other in the quarrels of our masters. 

We may use the term, government, interchangeably 
with the despotic mastery of the folk everywhere. It 
must first be known that education of whatever kind 
exists in spite of, rather than with the assistance and en- 
couragement of government. 

Even our ‘‘standardized’’ teaching was in the begin- 
ning machine made,—an humble dozen of weavers in 
Philadelphia, thrown together in production, simply 
engaged a tutor or ‘‘governess’’ in common. Govern- 
ment promptly denounced this beginning of our present 
school system as ‘‘Anarchistic’’ and subversive of estab- 
lished order. Finding common education inescapable, 
and because of the invention and use of complicated 
machinery in production, that common or mass educa- 
tion was not undesirable. Govcrnment even in that 
day said: ‘‘It is simply necessary that we see to this 
education the people are to have.” So with the tech- 
nical efficiency acquired by the people in production, 
that most essential function in social life, the attention 
of the workers has never been allowed torest upon their 
own relation to the industries, nor to each other in pro- 
duction. Government said that in these schools if good, 
law-abiding citizens are to be made we must keep the 
attention of the young upon our heroes. And that other 
black ally of the powers of might that prey, the church, 
said: ‘‘When your people are not thinking of your 
heroes we shall keep their prayerful gaze upon our 
icons, so they may not become as undesirable citizens.’’ 
And the government bargained saying ‘‘for this we will 
protect your institutions, we will make of you a privi- 
leged class and we will not tax your vast properties.’’ 

Surely in this I am not expected to attack the whole 
curricula of the standardized school in America to show 
that government rests firmly and effectively upon it, or 
to make a special plea for the rational education of the 
young, as opposed to our iniquitous institutionalism. I 
need to take the topic of history alone. Government’s 
standardized school texts deal with our military life and 
with our swash-buckling heroes, whereas the true history 
of the country is its industrial history,. because it is in 
the industries that the people have their only progress 
and the source of life and well being.. Almost the entire 
text is a treatise on our wars. while industries which 
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THE AGITATOR does not bear the union stamp because 
it is not printed for profit. But it is union, every letter 
of it. It is printed and published by unionists and 
their friends for the economic and political education of 
themselves and their fellow toilers. Much of the labor 
is given free. On the whole it is a work of love—the 
love of the idea, of a world fit for the free. 


GREETING TO YOU ALL. 


THE AGITATOR, long hoped for by many and never 
expected by some, makes its entrance into the world on 
this memorable date—Nov. 11—a date that will go down 
in the labor history of America as recording the most 
important event in the nineteenth century. 


The publishers are glad to commemorate the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the Chicago martyrdom by the pub- 
lication of a paper that stands for the freedom throttled 
by Gary and his co-conspirators Nov. 11, 1887. 

THR AGITATOR will stand for freedom first, last and 
all the time. It will insist upon the right of every per- 
son to express his or her opinion. Whether it will ap- 
prove of what is said or written shall have nothing to do 
with the matter. A man's ideas may be absurd, he 
may be a bdlatherskite, but his rights, by the natural 
law of equality, are equal to those of the philosopher. 
Roosevelt has as much right to speak ss the smartest 
man in the country. 

THE AGITATOR contends that the greatest need of the 
world today is men and women who can popularize the 
knowledge that is laid away in musty t mbs in the li- 
braries. How many working peopfe know anything 
about Darwin's theory of evolution? What is known of 
Spencer, who built a philosophy of the universe without 
a god and would leave it without a government? What 
is known about Proudhon, Marx and Kropotkin, whose 
ideas would free the masses from the economic and 
political bondage that enslaves them? 

How many workers know about man io his relation to 
the other animals? How many know anything about 
the origin and development of man, about the social 
organization, the religious and economic systems he has 
lived thru during his history? 

In this aye of printing every man should hnow some- 
thing real about himself. Bat to every man has not 
been given the mind that can follow the weighty philos- 
ophers and scientists with any great success after serving 
his capitalistic master eight to sixteen hours a day. 

The system saps the vitality out of the modern worker 
as much as the systems of old did his ancestors, and 
what little energy he has left after his day's labor must 
not be used in attempts to unravel obtuse problems. 
The problems must be reduced to simplicity. Science 
must be expressed in common words. 

Education, like leisure and travel, has always been 
the luxury of the rich and privileged class. The toilers 
have toiled that the loafers might loaf. Knowledge is 
the most dangerous thing in the world. Theodore 
Parker, a Boston preacher of fifty years ago, said; ‘Did 
a mass of men know the actual selfishness and injustice 
of their rulers, not a government would stand a year; 
the world would ferment with revolution.’’ 

The catholic church knows well the danger of educa- 
tion. It killed the greatest educator the world has pro- 
duced. Francisco Ferrer possessed one great faculty 
coupled with one grand desire. He had the faculty for 
assimilating great quantities of the most abstract learn- 
ing and reducing it to the language of the simplest 
child, and he had the over-mastering desire to plant 
that learning in the minds of his fellow-countrymen. 
The catholic church marked Ferrer from the start and 
put a volley into him at its first opportunity. 

THE AGITATOR will do its best to develop simplifiers 
of science in this country where they are as badly needed 
as in Spain. It is not the children alone that come 
under the banner of the modern school. THE AGITATOR 
is dedicated to the modern school for grown-ups. 

THE AGITATOR will advocate the industrial form of or- 
ganization among the toilers, because experience has 
shown that the various trades acting singly can not cope 
with the modern capitalists, who have learned the 
lesson of industrialism. The coming struggte will be 
industrial capitalism vs. industrial labor. The capital- 
ists are already organized and beginning to reap the 
fruits of their foresight. It is now up to the workers to 
swing into line and present an unbroken front to the 
enemy. 

The I. W. W. is a vigorous young organization. The 
A. F. of L. is slow to move, like all large bodies, but it 
is advancing towards industrialism. The building trades 
department and the metal trades department are duly 
chartered by the parent body, The building trades have 
been the most saccessfnl of all the nnions because thev 
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have used the industrial method more often: and they 
were the first to apply for recognition as a separate in- 
dustrial entity. 

THE AGITATOR will urge upon the rank and file of the 
trades the dire necessity of quickly adopting the in- 
dustrial form before their unions are disrupted by the 
ravages of industrial capitalism, and the result of their 
fifty years of effort be entirely lost. Some think the 
old unions will have to be broken up before we can have 
the industrial union; but this is not the place to discuss 
that or any other subject. We will have ample oppor- 
tunity for discussion as we go along. We invite dis- 
cussion and urge the workers to express freely their 
views for the benefit of us all. 


THE AGITATOR will not attack any set of workers 
groping towards the light. It will advise with them and 
appeal to their reason and experience when it thinks 
they are going in the wrong direction. Its object is to 
help create that unity of effort and solidarity among the 
workers necessary to their emancipation; necessary even 
to the preservation of the present conditions, bad as 
they are. For the aim of organized, industrial capitalism, 
plainly to be seen, is the reduction of the toilers toa 
state of helpless non-unionism, where the individual 
will be completely at its mercy, and the open shop ideal 
have full sway. 

THE AGITATOR is very well aware that labor has a 
common enemy living off its weary toil, and against that 
common enemy it will direct such harsh words as it 
may chose to make use of; but it is too well grounded 
in its knowledge of life, too deeply impressed with the 
ideal of labor solidarity to turn its tongue upon its own 
kind. 

THE AGITATOR will help to banish all of the many 
varied superstitions handed down from the mystic past 
as much as its space will permit; but its main object of 
assault will be the errors surrounding the economic and 
political life of the people. It will use plain language. 
It will call a political mountebank, by his right name, 
and an economic vampire will be accorded the same 
politeness. 

THE AGITATOR is convinced that so sure as the ten- 
dency in modern industry is toward one great combina- 
tion of capital and one grand union of labor, the inevit- 
able outcome will be a great struggle for mastery, and 
that great struggle, organized on the economic field, 
will be fought out there. So it is not going to ally itself 
with any political movement. It would be glad indeed 
to espouse the utopian dream of politics, for it has a 
leaning toward poetry, but its knowledge of evolution. 
its experience of the past, its observations of the present, 
are all against it. 

How do we propose to change the system? We have 
no scheme for that purpose. The world does not work 
according to schemes. It follows well defined natural 
phenomena. The scheme idea has been tried by the 
Roman church and failed. Humanity will not fit itself 
into a mould, nor will it be forced into one. The duty 
of every student of the labor question is to study the 
law of social growth. It will be part of THE AGITATOR'S 
work to present its readers with articles and pamphlets 
on this question; and we have no hesitancy in predicting 
that our studies will lead us to the conclusion that this 
big.industrial union, now in its infancy, will attend to 
the change without us bothering about it now. Unions 
usually strike when they want something. So the in- 
ference is strong that the industrial union will strike its 
way into freedom 

With this partial outline of its purpose THE 
AGITATOR presents itself to the students of toil and the 
comrades of freedom for their approval or indifference. 
We will be glad to hear from all who have an opinion 
and the interest to pen it. 


ANOTHER KING GONE. 


Portugal has fired her young king, thrown him out 
upon the cold world to shift as he may, just as an 
American capitalist serves his undesirable workmen. 
Only there is no great stir outside the little obscure 
family circle when a lowly worker loses his job. That 
is the difference between a drone and a worker. 

And the sensible people drove out a flock of vultures 
to keep company with their banished king. The priest, 
the sleek and salvy saviour of sodden souls, has ever 
been the object of revolutionary ire. It is little wonder 
the church is the inveterate enemy of progress. 

The bulwark of thrones, the upholder of institutions, 
the cloaked enemy of the people. The great stand- 
patter of the world, it is befitted that the priest should 
go with the king. They are brothers in treason to the 
people’s cause; and when the people find them out the 
same treatment is accorded to both. 

But the priest is cuter than the king. He will make 
his peace with the republic and get back in his old place 
again. He will show the new ‘‘government of the 
people’’ that he can be as useful to it as he has been to 
the king. The republic will soon have enemies like the 


king had. Tt has thc same work todo. It must protect 
vested interests. The fruits of the robbery doue in the 
kingdom must be protected by the republic. ‘‘Property’’ 
is as sacred in the republic as it was in the kingdom. 
The president will order the troops to fire on the ‘‘riot- 
ous” striker as quickly as the king did. He will have 
more political power than the king, for he presumes to 
speak, not in his own name, but in the name of the 
people. Capitalism will flourish under his rule, op 

pression will continue, discontent will grow and spre: 

the people will find out the republic, the services of "ii 

priest will be welcomed. 

The people wil. find out the republic! yes, we are 
finding out ours! We are learning that republics are 
the convenient watchdogs of capitalism; that it is 
property that selects and elects the president; that as 
capital is the economic master it is likewise the political 
boss. But, in the evolution of society, republics isa 
forward move. 


COMRADES AND FRIENDS. 


THE AGITATOR is issued for the propaganda and its 
existence is based upon its ability to fulfil the objects of 
those lovers of freedom who are endeavoring to spread 
their ideas among the masses. For many years the 
English speaking movement has been without a propa- 
ganda paper, and we hope THR AGITATOR will fill the 
gap. But it must have support. It has its own print- 
ing plant, and the cost of publication is very. much less 
than in the cities where rente, foot and fuel are high. 
This place has been delioerately chosen by the editor 
because of these advantages, and the further advantage 
that he has a group of comrades here that will help him 
in every way it can with the work. No place cn the 
continent is nearly so well suited to the parpase of pub 
lishing a revolutionary paper of this chesacter thant 
Home, all present conditions considéred 

If THE AGITATOR gets a reasonable crgonnt of ssppore 
from the libertarians it can he made.t Qowerful factor in 
the struggle between capital and labor. The press is 
the most powerful engine of thought m eéx}stence. The 
bosses know its power. They cohtrol all tne big news- 
papers and magazines; ad those they can’t control they 
try to suppress. A paper is the greatest, cheapest and 
most effective means of propaganda for general use. 
Few are gifted with the power of speeth making or the 
faculty to marshall facts 90 as ta mate an effective argu- 
ment. But every man, woman or child with a paper in 
band is an orator One can put qa paper ima man s 
hand who has not the time to listen. We can slip one 
to the conductor and moterman, and teave one on the 
seat. We can take copies to our anion meeting leave 
them around the workshop slip them in the mail boxes. 
There is no end to the round of wse one can nmke ot a 
paper, and that at a smal! cost, This is the stro-> » 
gument in favor of newspaper propaganda. Chernres. 
is an important factor in this work. The preb.em of 
poverty faces nearly every propagandist. THE AGITATOR 
aims to solve that problem. 

We suggest, as a very good way.to help the paper and 
further the cause, the formation of AGITATOR groups. 
Unity is necc’ sary to work of any kind. Comrades must 
get together; and a chain of AGITATOR groupe cafu the 
country, all connected thru the gaper would. be the 
greatest thing for the propaganda, Reports wanki be 
published and each group would know what waa going 
on. Thru this means the groups cowd co-operate and 
arrange lecture tours for speakers, who could trave’ 
from end to end of the country spreading tte voice of 
freedom. 

THR AGITATOR aims to be a live issue, and it is going 
to stir things, and its first attempt will be that of arous- 
ing the comrades and friends of freedom. There is no 
use of dallying any longer in the phtlosqphical mazes of 
contemplation. We must ‘‘dig in’” and do. If the 
workers are going to be liberated we must do our share, 
and if the future society is going to be a free. society, 
we, who appreciate the real value of freedom, must get 
busy. We must do our part or get down and out of the 
proletarian revolutionary movement. We must stop 
prating about educating the masses. We must produce 
the goods—the papers, pamphtefs and books must be 
forthcoming. 

We are ready to do our part~-we have begun to do it. 
It is now up to you to join-in. We will he greatly dis- 
appointed if we don’t hear from évery part of the 
country very soon. We. are optimistic enough to feel 
that the spirit of liberty is not yet dead in this country, 
that scattered everywhere are a few waiting for the call. 

We want live articles, and we invite every libertarian 
and agitational writer to send us-articles. We want news- 
paper clippings of important happerings thruout the 
country for editorial comment and ask every friend to 
constitute him or herself a clipping bureau. This is 
important. We want to discuss live issues, to comment 
on the happenings of the day, and to keep well posted. 
The newspapers won't exchange with us and ws cannot 
afford to subscribe for many. 


We want the names and place of mecting of all rad- 
ical organizations for publication in our list of ‘‘where 
to go." 

Pendidg the formation of AGITATOR groups we want 
volunteers in every city and town to be agents for THE 
Aciraror. Write us at once. Greeting to you all. 

THE AGITATOR PUBLISHING ASS'N. 


LETTERS OF THE MARTYRS. 


It appears to be appropriate for us to reproduce, at 
this time, the letters of the Chicago martyrs that were 
addressed to Governor Oglesby: 

FROM A, SPIES, 

The fact that some offans have appealed to you for 
justice (under your pardoning prerogative) while others 
have not, should not enter into consideration in the de- 
cision of our cases. Some of my friends have asked you 
for an abalite pardon. They feel the injustice done 
them so intensely that they cannot conciliate the ides of 
the commutation of sentence with the consciousness of 
innocence. The others (among them myself) while 
possessed of the same feelings of indignation, can per- 


haps more calmly and dispassionately look upon the 


matter as it stasis. They do not disregard the fact that, 
thru a systematic course of lying. perverting. distorting 
and slandering, the press has succeeded in creating a 
sentiment of bitterness and hatred among a great portion 
of the populace that one man. no matter how powerful, 
how courageous and just he be, can not possibly over- 
come. They hold, that to overcome that sentiment or 
the inflence thereof would almost be a psychological im- 
possibility. Not wishing, therefore, to place your ex- 
cellency in a still more embarrassing position between 
the blind fanatacisin of a misinformed public on the one 
hand and justice on the other, they concluded to submit 
their cases to you unconditionally. 

I implore you not to let this difference of action have 
any weight with vou in determining our fate. During 
our trial the desire of the prosecution to slaughter me 
and to let my co-defendants off with slighter punish- 
ment was quite apparent and manifest. It seemed to me 
then, and toa great many others, that the prosecution 
would be satisfied with one life—namely, mine. Grin- 
nell, in his argument, intimated this very plainly. 

I care not to protest my innocence of any crime, and 
of the one I am accused of in particular. I have done 
that, and I leave the rest to the judgment of history. 
But to you I wish to address myself now, as the alleged 
arch-conspirator (leaving the fact that I have never be- 
longed to any kind of a conspiracy out of the question 
altogether) if a sacrifice of life must be, will not mine 
suffice? The state's attorney of Cook county asked for 
no more. Take this, then; take my life. I offer it to 
you that you may satisfy the fury of a semi-barbaric 
mob, and rave the lives. of my coinrades. I know that 
every one of my comrades is as willing to die and per- 
haps more so than I am. It is not for their sakes that I 
make this offer, but in the name of humanity and pro- 
gress, in the interests of a peaceable, if possible, de- 
velopment of the social forces that are destined to lift 
our race upon a higher and better plane of civilization. 

In the name of the traditions of our country I beg you 
to prevent a seven-fold murder upon men whose only 
crime is that they are idealists, that they long fora 
better future for all. If legal murder there must be, let 
one, let mine suffice. 

0000000 
FROM A. R. PARSONS 


I am aware petitions are being signed by hundreds of 
thousands of persons addressed to you, beseeching you 
to interpose your prerogative and commute the sen- 
tences of myself and comrades from death to imprison- 
ment in the penitentiary. You are, I am told, a good 
constitutional lawyer and a sincere man. I therefore, 
beg of you to examine the record of the trial, and then 
to conscientiously decide for yourself as to my guilt or 
my innocence. . . . Iam guilty or I am innocent of 
the crime for which I have been condemned to die. If 
guilty, then I prefer death rather than go like the 
quarry slave at night scourged to his dungeon. If in- 
nocent, then I am entitled to and will accept nothing 
less than liberty. The records of the trial in Judge 
Gery's court prove my innocence of the crime of murder. 
But there exists a conspiracy to judicially murder my- 
self and imprisoned companions in the name of and by 
virtue of the authority of the state. I speak for myself; 
I know not what course others may pursue, but for my- 
self I reject the petition for my imprisonment, for I am 
innocent, and I say to you that under no circumstances 
will I accept commutation to imprisonment. In the 
mame of the American people I demand my right—law- 
fal, constitutional, natural, inalienable right to liberty. 


6000000 
FROM GHORGK ENGEL, 


I am not awarc of having violated any of the laws of 
this country. In my firm belief in the constitution 
which the founders of this country bequeathed to the 
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people, and which remains unaltered, I have exercised 
the right of free speech, free thought and free assembl- 
age, as guaranteed by the constitution, attd have criti- 
cised the existing conditions of society, and succored my 
fellow citizens with my advice, which I regard as the 
right of every honest citizen. . . . This I have done 
in-good faith in the rights which we are guaranteed by 
the constitution; and, not being conscious of my guilt, 
the powers that be may murder me, but they can not 
legally punish me. I protest against a commutation of 
my sentence, and demand either liberty or death. I 
renounce any kind of mercy. 


0000000 
FROM ADOLPH FISCHER. 


After explaining the occasion of his letter he goes on: 
Anent this action of a sympathizing and well-meaning 
portion of the people, I solemnly declare that it has not 
my sanction. As a man of conscience, as a man of 
principle, I can not accept mercy. Iam not guilty of 
the charge in the indictment—of murder. I am no mur- 
derer, and can not apologize for an action of which I 
know I am innocent. And should I ask mercy on ac- 
count of my principles, which I honestly believe to be 
true and noble? No, I am no hypocrite, and have 
therefore, no excuses to offer with regard to being an 
Anarchist, because the experience of the last eighteen 
months have only strengthened my convictions. The 
question is, am I responsible for the death of the police- 
man at the Haymarket? And I say no, unless you assert 
that every abolitionist coukl have been held responsible 
for the deeds of John Brown. Therefore I could not 
ask or accept ‘‘mercy'’ without lowering myself in my 
seli-estimation. If I can not obtain justice from the 
authorities, and be restored to my family, then I prefer 
that the erdict should be carried out as it stands. 


0000000 
FROM LOUIS LINGG. 


Iam impelled to declare with my friend and comrade, 
Parsons, that I demand either liberty or death. 
Referring to the general end inalienable rights of men 
I have called upen the disinherited and oppressed 
masses to oppose the ferce of their oppressors—exercised 
by armed enforcement of infamous laws enacted in the 
interest of capital—with force, in order to attain a 
dignified and manly existence by securing the full re- 
turns of their labor. This, and this only, is the erime” 
which was proven against me. . . . A mere mitiga- 
tion of the verdict would be cowardice, and a proof that 
the ruling classes, which you represent, are themselves 
abashed at the morstrosity cf my condemnation, and, 
consequently, of their own  iolation of the most sacred 
rights of the people. Your decision in this event will 
fot only judge me but also yourself and those you re- 
present. Judge them. 


ANARCHY ON TRIAL. 


Extracts From the Famous Speeches Made Before the 
Court Twenty-Five Years Ago. 


What have we said in our speeches and publications? 

We have interpreted to the people their conditions 
and relations in society. We have explained to them 
the different social phenomena and the social laws and 
circumstances under which they occur. We have, by 
way of scientific investigation, incontrovertibly proved 
and brought to their knowledge that the system of 
wage. is the root of the present social iniquities— 
iniquities so monstrous t)a‘ they cry to heaven. We 
have further said that the wage system, as a specific 
form of social development, would, by the necessity of 
logic, have to give way to higher forms of civilization; 
that the wage system must furnish the foundation for a 
social system of co-operation—that is, Socialism. That 
whether this or that theory, this or that scheme regarc - 
ing future arrangements were accepted was not a matter 
of choice, but one of historical necessity, and that to us 
the tendency of progress seemed to be Anarchism—that 
is, a free society without kings or classes—a society of 
sovereigns in which liberty and economic equality of all 
would furnish an unshakable equilibrium as a foundation 
for natural order. 

It is not likely that the honorable Bonfield and 
Grinnell can conceive of a social order not held intact 
by the policeman’s club and pistol, nor of a free society 
without prisons, gallows and state's attorneys. In such 
a society they probably fail to find a place for them- 
selves. And is this the reason why Anarchism is such a 
‘*pernicious and damnable doctrine?’’ 

3rinnell has intimated to us that Anarchism was on 
trial. The theory of Anarchism belongs to the realm 
of speculative philosophy. There was not a syllable 
said about Anarchism at the Haymarket meeting. At 
that meeting the very popular theme of reducing the 
hours of toil was discussed. But, ‘‘Anarchism is on 
trial!” foams Mr. Grinnell. If that is the case, your 
honor, very well; you may sentence me, for J am an 


Anarchist. I believe with Buckle, with Painc, Jefferson, 
Emerson, and Spencer, and many other great thinkers 
of this century, that the state of castes and classes— the 
state where one class dominates over and lives upon the 
labor of another class, atid calla this order~yea, I be- 
lieve that this barbaric form of social organizaticn, 
with its legalized plunder and murder, is docmed to die, 
and make room for a free society, voluntary association, 
or universal brotherhood, if you like. You tmay pro- 
nounce the sentence upon me, honorable judge, but let 
the world know that in A. D. 1886, in the state of 
Illinois, eight men were sentenced to death because they 
believed in a better future; because they had not lost 
their faith in the ultimate victory of liberty and justice. 

‘You have taught the destruction of society and civili- 
zation.’’ says the tool and agent of the Bankere’ and 
Citizens’ Association, Grinnell. That man has yet to 
learn what civilization is. It ie the old, old argument 
against human progress. Read the history of Greece, 
of Rome; read that of Venice; look over the dark pages 
of the church, and follow the thorny path of science. 
“No change! No change! You would destroy society 
and civilization!" hae ever been the cry of the ruling 
classes. They are so comfortably situated under the 
prevailing system that they naturally abhor and fear 
even slightest change. Their privileges are as dear to 
them as life itself, and every change threatens these 


privileges. But civilization is a ladder whose steps are 


monuments of such changes! Without these social 
chanyges—all brought about aguinst the will and 
the force of the ruling classes — there would be 


no Civilization. As to tne destruction of society which 
we have been accused of seeking, sounds this not like 
one of .AZsop’s fables-—like the cunning of the fox? We, 
who have jeopardized our lives to save society from the 
fiend, the fiend who has grasped her by the throat, 
who sucks her life-blood, who devours her children; we, 
who vould heal her bleeding wounds, who would free 
her from the fetters you have wrought around her; from 
the misery you have brought upon her, we her enemies! 
Honorable judge, the demons of hell will join in the 
lunghter this irony provokes! AUGUST SPIES. 
0000000 

In the effort of the prosecution to hold up our opinions 
to public execration they lost sight of the charge of 
murder. Disloyalty to their class, and their boasted 
civilization is in their eyes a far greater crime than 
murder. Anarchy, in the language of Grinnell, is 
sunply a compound of robbery, incendiarism and 
murder. Now, your honor, this is the official statement 
ot Mr. Grinnell, and against his definition of Anarchy I 
would put thut of Mr. Webster. I think that is pretty 
near as good authority as that gentleman's. 

What is Anarchy? What is the nature of the dreadful 
thing, this AnarcL:, for the holding of which this man 
says we ought to suter death? The closing hours of 
this trial, yes, for five -ays the representatives of a 
privileged, usurped power ul desputism sought to belie, 
Musrepresent and viluty the docuine in whic I believe, 
Now, your honor, let me speak of that tor a moment. 
Whatis Angrcay/ What are its doctrines? 

Yarst and foremost il is our opinion, or the opinion of 
an Anarciist, tuat government is despotism; government 
is an orgamæation uf Oppressiun, and law, stutute law, is 
its ageut. Auiurchy 1s asilti-yovernmient, auuti-rulers, 
anti-uictators, duti-LoS6es uid urlvers. Anarcay is the 
negation of torce; the elimination of all authority in 
sucial affairs; it is the denial uf the right of domination 
uf oue Man over another. It is the uitfusion of rjghts, 
ut power, of duties, equally and treely umong all the 
people. But Anarchy, your honor, like many othr 
words, is defined by Websler’s dicuiunary as having two 
meanings. In one place it is defined tu mean, ‘without 
ruiers or governors.’ In another place it is defined to 
mean, ‘‘wisorder and contusion.” Now, tnis latter 
nleaning is What we cull capitalistic Anurciy,'’ such as 
is now witnessed in all portions ot the worlu and especi- 
ally in this court room; the former, which means with- 
Out rulers, is whut we denominate communistic Anarchy, 
which wili be ushered in with tue social revolution. 

Svcialism is a word wiicn covers the whole range of 
human progress and advancement. Socialism is deiined 
by Webster. I think 1 lave a right to speak ot this 
matter, because ] am tried here as a Socialist. I am 
condenined as a Suciulisi, and it has been of Socialism 
that my friend Giinnell and these men had so much to 
say, aud 1 think it right to speak betore the country, 
ana be heard in my own behatt, at least. It you are 
yoink to put me to deutn, then let the people know 
what it 1s tor, Socialism is defined by Webster as ‘ʻa 
theory of society wich udvocates a more precise, more 
orderly, and more harmonious arrangement of the social 
relations of mankind than has hitherto prevailed.” 
‘heretore everytuing in the line of progress, in civiliza- 
tion in fact, 18 Suctalistic. ‘There ure two distinct 
phases of Socialism in the labor movement thruout the 
world today. One 1s known as Anarchism, without 
political government or authority, the other is known as 
State Socialism or paternalism, or governmental control 
of everything. The State Svculist seeks to ameliorate 
and emancipate the wage laborers by means of law, by 
leyislative enactments. The State Socialists demand the 
right to choose their own rulers. Anarchists would have 
neither rulers or law makers of any kind. The Anarch- 
ists seek the same ends by the abrogation of law, by the 
abolition of all government, leaving the people free to 
unite or disunite, as fancy or interest may dictate, co- 
ercing no one, driving no party. 

ALBERT R., PARSONS, 


THE MODERN SCHOOL. 


The Ferrer memorial meetings held thraout the 
country on Oct. 13th., the first anniversary of the mar- 
tyr’s death were a great success. In New York 5,000 
could not get into big Cooper Union hall. After ad- 
dressing the vast throng within the speakers talked to 
the overflow on the outside. 


The modern Sunday school in New York, conducted 
by Alex. Berkman, will soon be made a daily. Joseph 
J. Cohn has established a school in Philadelphia; Wm. 
Thurston Brown has begun the work in Salt Lake City, 
and Bruce Rogers will soon establish a school in Seattle, 
a prospectus of which will appear in the next number of 
THE AGITATOR. 


No one ever heard a desperado, a murderer or an old 
soldier brag about killing anyone, especially by shooting 
in the back or from behind. It remained for Theodore 
Roosevelt to do this and in a book at that. On page 
152 of ‘‘The Rough Riders,” Putnam’s edition, he says: 
“Lieutenant Davis's first sergeant, Clarence Gould, 
killed a Spanish soldier with his revolver. At about 
the same time I also shot one. I was with Henry 
Bardshar, running up at the double, and two Spaniards 
leaped from the trenches and fired upon us, not ten 
yards away. As they turned to run I closed in and 
fired twice, missing the first and killing the second. At 
the time I did not know of Gould's exploit and supposed 
my feat to be unique.” 


This delectable story has been made into a post card, 
illustrated, and will be sent by THE AGITATOR at 25 
cents a dozen, the proceeds to go to the modern school 
in Seattle. 


CHILDHOOD AND REVOLT. 
(Continued from Page One.) 
a ek get ee E Se 
have created vast empires are dismissed with a footnote 
in small type, and then is ignored entirely by teachers, 


Now tell me what difference our wars have really 
made ist our development save to retard it. Suppose the 
war of the revolution had terminated otherwise and we 
had remained subjects of the British crown? Can any 
one successfully contend that our condition would be 
substantially different to that obtaining, save possibly 
that it would now be better, for do we not find numbers 
of our people migrating to British dominions asserting 
it to be a less autocratic rule? Yet in our school histor- 
ies that utterly useless and indifferent affair is treated as 
an epoch and our youth given a semi-brigand and 
whole plutocrat, General Washington, as an ideal and 
exemplar of all manly virtues. And so with all our 
great wars, each in turn of no actual consequence, save 
to retard the march and advance of enlightenment; but 
each in turn making a ruler of some tinseled nincom- 
poop, and in turn each fastening more securely than be- 
fore the bondage of which we complain but are doing 
naught. Alas! I should like to treat of each of the 
wars in turn, particularly of the wholly unbeneficial and 
bloody civil war, but may not here. Truth is, that 
about our war with Spain, school children are not al- 
lowed to know that the two nations had no real quarrel 
and what they did have was peacefully settled before 
the ‘‘Maine,’’ that the bone about which both sets of 
exploiters sent us to war was the rich insular resources, 
and that has given us an utterly besotted mouthing 
mountebank about whom the standardized history of 
aur time will be written for school use. 


Suppose on the contrary the industrial history of the 

country had been truly taught, would the workers not 
long ago have discovered their values in the essential 
concerns of life and their relations to the fetich of gov- 
ernment which they so foolishly sustain? I think so 
and I think the judicial murder of the Chicago Anarch- 
ists, which in this season we contemplate with sadness 
and I hope with certain high resolves, could not have 
been. 
Will the worker understand the value to him of the 
rational education of children? The government does. 
Even the detached hobo must know that he is concerned 
in this. Really it is to him more than to any one 
I would have this notion come, that in the only sense in 
which children may be regarded as property, they are 
the property of the commune. Let le Miserable shiver- 
ing under the dripping electroliers understand that my 
toddling youngster is his, and that whether he grows 
up to shoot his kind, or to be his comrade in a better 
and brighter day. 

We may be sure that the rationally educated child will 
say to government ‘‘We are thru with you and your 
murderous orgies—take your priesthood and your sol- 
diery and—go.’” BRUCE ROGERS. 


Errata.—An error in date, not discovered until too 
late for correction, crept into the editorial column. 
The ‘‘twenty-fifth anniversary’? should read the 
“twenty-third anniversary.’ 
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THE CAUSE OF POVERTY. 

“What makes poverty? Why, ages since, strong 
men of this world reached out their hands and captured 
the earth, and they owned it and the poor were their 
slaves; they took what was left. Down to the present 
time this state has continued; the powerful have taken 
all the coal and all the iron that nature has stored up in 
the earth; they have taken the great forests and appro- 
priated these to themselves. 


They have taken the shores of our rivers and the 
shores of our Izkes and the shores of our seas. They 
have all the means of production and distribution. 
They have the great highways of commerces and the 
great mass of mankind, the poor, the despoiled, have 
nothing to do but to sell their labor and their lives to 
anyone who buys. 

They clutch at each other’s throats for a poor chance 
to live. They don’t own the earth. They own no 
share of the coal that is underneath the earth. 

The steel trust owns all the iron ore and the poor 
have none; they own no interests in the forests or in 
the land. All they can do is to look for a job and take 
such pay as the employer, the monopolist, sees fit to 
give. 

There never has been but one way to abolish poverty 
in this old world of ours, and I don’t speak of my 
opinions alone, but I speak the opinions of every 
political economist who has ever cared for the working- 
man; every one of them. You can’t make the poor 
man rich unless you abolish the monopoly uf the earth 
that is now in the hands of a few. 

Until you organize society and industry so that the 
poorest child just born on the earth shall have the same 
heritage as the richest who comes upon the earth in 
the s»me way, until all have a common heritage and a 
like right, until that time comes there will be the rich 
and there will be the poor. 

Have you looked back at the history of workingmen? 
If you do you will find that one hundred and fifty years 
ago in England and all over continental Europe he was 
a slave. He was bought and sold with the land. He 
wore one garment if you would call ita garment. His 
food was of the coarsest. He had no luxuries. 

But gradually the light began to dawn in the minds 
of those toilers and they organized themselves into 
guilds and trade unions and they met in the forests and 
waste places and formed their unions. 

They were sent to jail and died on the gallows fight- 
ing for liberty; fighting for better food, for better 
clothing, shorter hours, for something to drink, for 
some little of the luxuries which the rich had always 
claimed for themselves, and you, the poor man of today, 
you have profited by the brave fight that your ancestors 
inade in the years gone by. 

The world's goal is liberty. There is no other way. 
It has never yet had real liberty. It has never had 
enough. It has never had very much. 

What we are hoping for and dreaming of is that real 
liberty will some day come to this old world of ours. If 
you look at the history of the human race, look at its 
progress in the past, slow and difficult, but still on the 
whole going onward and onward; if you look away 
back to where man first began, and it looked very hope- 
less, and look at the world now and you think he has a 
good deal. 

Every step is marked with blood. It shows the toils 
and troubles of the human race, and yet thru all the 
world has gone on, moving upward and every step has 
led by one hope and one dream, and that is the hope 
and dream of liberty, the dearest to the hearts of men. 
—C. S. Darrow, before the Washington Personal Liberty 
League. 


HOME. 


A census of Home shows a population of 213 in 68 
homes. There are 75 children. an average of a little 
over one for each home. The lowest average of children 
for any community in the world. 

There are three co-operative stores; a hall, school, 
print shop, a bi-monthly paper, a wharf and warehouse. 

To the outside world Home is a colony of cranks 
“Crank” is a very convenient term with which to brand 
those who don’t follow the calf path of convention. In 
reality it is a colony of very sensible people who mind 
their own business to a greater extent, and therefore 
are not quite so busy as the residents of other com- 
munities in which we have lived. 

Fifteen years ago three pilgrim families landed here, 
built shacks on the shore and began hewing their way 
into the dense forest of giant evergreens. Like the pil- 
grims of old their principal capital wasa hardy courage. 


But, unlike the plymouth rockites, they did not set up 


a code of law. They bought some land, took two acres 
each and left the rest for others who, tired of the tangle 
of civilization, would come seeking refuge in the woods. 
Others came and,as like attracts like, they too were of 
the no rule order of intellect, and presently there was 


an Anarchist colony; and magazine writers wcre coming 
to study this new order of genus homo for the diversion 
of their silk robed readers. Anarchists with land and 
homes, dynamiting stumps instead of kings! Marvelous. 
revelation for magazinedom. 

This colony differs from other colonies in that it was 
not started with the object of proving anything. It 
grew naturally, as all things should grow; and having 
grown in this way whatever it does prove counts. h 
colony evolved under the high pressure of fixed ideas 
seldom proves anything but a failure. Where is Ruskin, 
Burley, Equality, etc., those flowers of the utopian 
mind? All gone to seed. 

Home has proven one thing very clearly: that the 
only sound rule to start a colony on is freedom. Home 
is not perfect, mistakes have been made, there is room 
for improvement. Yet it stands out in bold relief a 
living, practical example of the beauty, the wisdom of 
applied freedom. 

Liberty under the law,” said Governor Morris to the 
old colonists. ‘‘Liberty THE law’’ say the Home colon- 
ists. The old colonists burned witches, the Home 
colonists burn stumps. It is truly surprising the 
amount of freedom a neighbor may indulge in without 
blighting ones’ morals or potato patch. It has been as- 
serted that the people of Home have no morals, that 
the place is a seething mess of immorality, and therefore 
the exercise of freedom can do no harm. But morality 
is merely a state of mind, a matter of opinion, age or 
geograhpy. . 

Home is very nicely situated on the placid waters of 
Puget Sound, where the climate is mild, but watery in 
winter; yet it has the disadvantages common to all 
densely wooded countries. Clearing land is intensely 
hard work. Only great strength and courage dare at- 
tempt the cutting and rooting up of the big trees, 
many of them six to eight feet in diameter. 

The cry, ‘‘back to the land,’’ sounds well and the 
greater part of the people that are now flocking to the 
cities like moths to the lamp, must eventually return to 
the land, but under the present system where the 
workers are deprived of the use of modern tools ¢wo 
acres and liberty means very hard work. 


WHERE TO GO. 


Under this heading we will publish, free, the cards of 
radical lectures and reading rooms. 


Chicago: The Francisco Ferrer Club, free library and 
reading room, 1015 S. Halstead. 


Seattle: I. W, W., hall and reading room; lectures 
Sunday evenings, 211 Occidental ave., rear. 


Tacoma: I. W. W. hall and reading room, 723 Com- 
merce st. 


THE PROSPEROUS PEOPLE. 


‘The people of this country continue to enjoy great 
prosperity.’’ —Raosevelt. 

Who are the people of this country? They surely are 
not the deformed creatures that spend their days and 
years hidden away in the depths of the earth, digging 
the coal and the iron, copper, silver and gold, that 
minister to the comforts, the luxury and vanity of 
others. These miner philantropists cannot be the 
people, for they are not prosperous. Visit the mills of 
New England and those of the South, where the silks 
and the cottons are woven, where the children of ten 
do the work of men, while the men go about in search 
of a job. Are these the people? Not by the mark of 
prosperity. 

Go to the great cities where the factories stand, and 
the sweat shops and hovels fill in the space between. 
Look there for the prosperous ones. No, these are not 
the people, for no wealth is to be found. Where, then, 
are the prosperous ones, and who are the people? 

Follow me to the avenues and boulevards, where 
carriages and automobiles roll by, carrying handsome 
women in silks and furs, and well groomed men. No 
hovels or tenements here. No thin clad women or 
grimy men. No bleer eyed children to disturb the 
serenity of our passage. Great mansions abound in 
this grand place, the finest that art and toil can pro- 
duce. 

“Look up at the lights in that brilliant room, 
With its chandelier of a hundred flames! 

See the carpeted streets where the ladies come 
Whose husbands have millions or famous names.’ 

At last, at last we have found the people, for surely 
prosperity flourishes here. Roosevelt is right, the 
‘*people’’ of this country are prosperous indeed. 

FRED. MOR, 


New York teamsters, the garment workers of Chicago, 
the railroad men of the West, the machinists of the 
Pacific coast are striking for better living conditions. 
Why this strike? Why are not these slaves contented 
with their lot, will someone interview Roosevelt on the 
subject? Nothing spurs the progress of the world like 
a revolutionary working class, 
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THE PASSING SHOW. 


The ‘‘people’’ have taken a change anl Terrible 
Teddy, the tiger, has taken to the tall timber. To 
plaster it on thicker, a dime museum manager has of- 
fered the fallen idol a job. But his proper place is ina 
glass case of a museum of natural history. 

If the turnover did no more guod than to silence that 
jabbering jawsmith, it was well worth the effort. 

But the change has a greater significance than the 
mere puncturing of an inflated windbag. It is the signal 
of a great undercurrent of pcpular discontent. The 
system is beginning to gall the backs of the patient 
people on whom it not too securely rests. Their peace- 
ful calm is being disturbed. The price of bread is soar- 
ing too high; and the price of wheat is too low. Here 
we have the real cause of the change. 

Why Divide Up? 

The philosophers talk about ‘‘the doctrine of economic 
determinism.'’ Boiled down into the language of the 
lowly it means: The want of grub makes the brain 
move. If capitalism gave the people only half a show 
under republican rule, they would remain republicans 
until the day of judgment. And, on the theory of 
“what's the use to monkey with a good thing,” they'd 
be right. 

But the system doesn't work that way. The forty 
per cent. dividends don't fall off trees. Dividends is an 
extract made from the blood and sweat of toil. 

First the toiling slaves create the wealth. But it is 
not their wealth, even after they have created it. They 
get a little of it, to be sure; enuf to keep them in 
canned food. But the great mass of the things they 
make go to those who do no work at all. 

The people who work do six days’ labor to get one 
day’s pay. I mean by a day's pay what it should be. A 
day’s pay should be all the wealth a person creates in a 
day. That is a fair proposition. No person would say 
it ie wrong for me to keep all the fish I catch in the 
sea. Yet most of the people who agree that all the fish 
I catch is mine, would not agree that all the timber I 
cut in the forest is mine. Ask them: why? and they 
will answer that the forest belongs to some one, with 
whom I must divide the product of my labor. 

If those people were told the sea belongs to some one 
they would become indignant and pronounce it an out- 
rage that any one should claim a property right in the 
decep. Yet if I should say that the forest is more use to 
me than the sea, and therefore there is more reason why 
it should not be owned by any one, those defenders of 
common property in the sea would become eloquent ad- 
vocates of private property in land. The most liberal 
ef them might say: ‘‘It has always been this way and it 
cannot be changed now.’ 

Free Speech in San Diego 

Our fellow slaves of the I. W. W. in San Diego, Cal., 
arranged to hold a meeting on the 11th of November to 
commemorate the martyrdom of our Chicago comrades 
in 1887, The police prevented the meeting, saying they 
would not permit any gathering that contemplated a 
discussion of the Haymarket affair, The time was 
when the police of but few cities would tolerate a dis- 
cussion of the Haymarket tragedy. But time is telling 
its tale, and the memory of the men who died for the 
cause of labor is now being commemorated in every 
part of the world. 

It speaks volumes for the progressive, revolutionary 
character of the I. W. W. that they held meetings on 
the 11th of November and discussed the affair in their 
papers. The Industrial Worker, of Spokane, had a half 
page cartoon depicting the hanging and its coming 
effects, the victorious march of the workers to the goal 
of freedom. 

The voices strangled in Chicago are re-echoing 
around the world, and labor is marching on. With 
tongue and pen the educators and agitators are doing 
the work of instructing and arousing the toiling masses, 
and the names of their martyrs will be household words 
when the guilded heroes of capitalism will be long for- 
gotten. 

The Democratic Donkey 

Who said the democratic donkey is dead? The long 
eared galoot's epitaph has long ago been written in the 
scientitic terms of the German school of social demioc- 
racy. He was embalmed, comfortably coffined and 


placed in a vault constructed from the bones of the van- 
quished middle class. But the asanine ass hadn't sense 
enuf to stay buried. Like the stupid dunce that he was 
he has arisen; and now it will take tankSfull of talk to 
explain his resurrection. 


HOME, [LAKEBAY P. 0.] WASH., DECEMBER 1, 1910. 


To the working slaves in the factories and mills and 
mines; to the dreary, long-houred toilers on the farms; 
to the begrimed, blanket-lugging laborers who build the 
railroads and log the lumber, it makes absolutely no 
difference whetlier the fellow who keeps them away 
from the wealth they create rides upon a donkey or an 
elephant. 

Strikes and High Wages 


The recent reilroad strike in France is a splendid 
sign of the times. Whether a strike is won or lost is 
never a matter of much importance. It is the manner 
in which it is organized and conducted that counts. The 
strikes of today are merely skirmishes in the great in- 
dustrial war of tomorrow. 

The bricklayers may strike and get seven dollars a 
day. Their victory is of no value to the working class 
in general. It is an individual craft victory. It is the 
bricklayers’ victory; and he profits by it only so long 
as there are garment workers getting sixty cents a day; 
farm laborers getting $15 a month; and hatters and 
shoemakers getting $2 a day. 

With his seven dollars a day he can buy the product 
of those underpaid fellow workers in large quantities. 
He can have a piano and fine furniture, for the furni- 
ture and piano workers, like the others, are poorly 
paid, and their product comparatively cheap. 

I have heard it said that the bricklayer is getting high 
wages, is getting more of the product of his labor and 
the capitalists are making less on him; and that there- 
fore. his position is to be commended. 

I commend the bricklayer’s position to all the other 
trades and callings only in so far as the organization 
of labor tends to develop solidarity and education. It 
teaches them the power of united effort and awakens a 
desire for a change to a better system of economics. 
For this, unions and strikes are to be commended. For 
this THE AGITATOR will ever be in the front ranks with 
the organizers of labor. But I dissent from the assertion 
that labor as a whole gains anything by high wages. An 
examination of the bricklayer’s case easily proves my 
point. 

Let us assume that a block of flats for workers is to 
be erected, the cost to be $200,000. Before the job is 
started the bricklayers strike for $7 aday. This in- 
creases the cost to $205,000. The contractor adds the 
$5,000 to his bill. It does not come out of his profits. 
The owner pays. But he has that much more invested 
in the building. So he figures his rent now on a basis 
of $205,000 at, say, 10 per cent. Ten per cent. of $5,000 
is $500. So the sixty cent garment worker and other 
fellow workers who live in this building pay $500 a year 
more rent because the bricklayers won their strike. 

By and by when the garment workers win a strike the 
bricklayers and the rest of us will pay more for our 
clothes. The capitalist loses nothing. He gets his per 
cent. Wages is like the tariff, the consumer pays it. 
The capitalist gets his dividend no matter what happens. 
High wages means high prices, and the low paid toilers 
always get the worst of it. They actually pay the 
greater part of the high wages, because they are the 
greatest consumers. 

The toilers must organize. But they must set the 
ideal of their organization higher than ‘‘a fair day's 
pay.” They must work for a change in the system of 
property. The land must be as free as the sea, and the 
tools as free as the land. The toilers must manage 
their own business. Now the other fellow does it; and 
that is the cause of all our trouble. We let him handle 
what we produce. So, what ever we exact from him in 
wages he gets back from us when we go to buy. 

It's a simple proposition, when one gets the key. 
And with the key in hand he never makes a mistake. 


He is never again trapped by false logic. He goes 
straight to the goal. 
What is the goal? What's to be done? Organize 


unions to have and to hold the industries of the country 
and operate them for the benefit of all. Today, Rocke- 
feller, Morgan & Co. have, holds and operates them for 
their own special delight. Organize according to in- 
dustries, not according to trades. Because industry is 
carried on in that way. 

The Political Shell Game 


The electicn is over. The voice of the great American 
people has rang out in stentorian tones, It has chosen 
its masters, and I am heartily glad I took no part in the 
stupid business. In my younger days I was interested 
in the game of politics, as I was in the game of base- 
ball, in prize fighting, and casino, and I was not merely 
a voter: I was premunent in my ward club, was dele- 
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gate to the conventions and once a candidate for office. 
I am familiar with all the rules of the game. I am ac- 
quainted with the various parts in the machinery of 
politics. I know how the machinery is. op:rated, what 
kind of oil is used to make it run smoothly, and where 
the oil comes from. And I know what kind of garments 
zre produced by that machinery and I know who wears 
them. 

I am not sorry for having graduated from the school 
of politics. I learned many useful things during my 
scholarship. I learned the impossibility of democracy. 
I learned that while the people are necessary to the 
operation of the machinery of politics, they never get 
their hands on the lever and never get any share of the 
product. I learned that pclitics is a high class pro- 
fession that calls forth all that is base and ignoble in 
human nature, and that the man who is not willing to 
cast off his conscience, his honesty, his veracity, and 
every attribute that goes to make him really a man, he 
will never become a success at the game. When I see 
a real politician I am reminded of a gold brick, the 
kind that ‘‘hayseeds’’ often buy. Without it looks 
beautiful, within it is brass. 

So much for the personel of the machinery of politics. 
Now let us look at it {rom the broader aspect of its re- 
lation to society. All our office holders, governors, 
lawmakers, judges, etc., are the product of the political 
machine. For no man can ever become a candidate for 
office except by permission of the machine. ‘To win.the 
favor of the machine a man must pledge himself to ad- 
minister the public offices in the interest of the people 
who compose the machine. So that actually every man 
who runs for office is pledged to betray the people's 
trust. And these men in action, tools of the political. 
boss with the power to put their hands into your pocket 
at the point of the gun, is what is commonly known.as 
government. I do nct approve of that sort of business. 
I refuse to be the dupe of a set of men whose only in- 
terest in the country is to get their slimy hands into the 
public till. I refuse to give my consent to be ruled ly 
such men. I protest against being taxed for their 
maintenance. 

ANOTHER GREAT MAN GONE. 

Leo Tolstoy, the most remarkable man of the age, 
died Sunday morning, November 20, at the age of 82, in 
a little way station on his way to join a colony of friends 
who are living the life he taught. Tolstoy was a meni- 
ber of the aristocracy of Russia, and owned a large 
estate. All men are accounted ‘‘uoble'’ or ‘‘great’’ 
who have large holdings even in ‘'democratic’’ Amer- 
ica. 
Tolstoy had bond slaves on his estate. He watched 
them toil for him, and saw how simple and ignorant 
they were; what great fools they were to slave for him 
while he lived on the fat of the land, and despised their 
lowliness; just as the American capitalists sizes us up 
today. But something quite uncommon among the ex- 
ploiters happened to Tolstoy. His conscience awakened 
and began to torture him. 

‘‘What. right have you to take from these people the 
products of their toi? You got it from your father, 
yes; and the government protects and defends you in 
continuing it, yes; but it’s wrong, nontheless, and 
you know it. Age and authority have always been the 
excuse for the maintenance of wrong, but they have no 
weight with me. 

"I command you to do right even at the cost of in- 
convenience to your high bred family. Stop taking 
something for nothing. Take no more rent from these 
people, who rightfully own the earth, because they use 
it. Stop despising them, for they are the real people of 
Russia, while you and your class are despicable crea- 
tures and should go down on your knees and ask their 
pardon for the centuries you have wronged then. 

Tolstoy obeyed his conscience. He cast off his title 
and the silken robe that covered it. He began to make 
his own living—he became a man. As a writer of fic- 
tion he stood in the front ranks of realism. It was as a 
dissenter from orthodoxy in religion, politics and econ- 
oniics that he will live in the minds of men. He abhored 
force, and was therefore a bitter enemy of government. 
He would govern no one; and believed in a community 
of goods. He was therefore an anarchist communist, 
altho he called himself a christian. 
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How To REACH Home. Take the Steamer Tyconda at 
Tacoma, Wash., as advertised elsewhere in THK AGI- 
TATOR. Fare, 75 ceuts round trip. 


THE AGITATOR. 


Tssued twice a month by THE AGITATOR ‘Publishing As- 
sociation from its printing office in Home, Wash. 


Subscription, One Dollar a Year. 


Address all communications and make all money orders 
payable to THE AGITATOR, Home, Lakebay, Wash. 


THE AGITATOR does nct bear the union stamp because 
it is not printed for profit. But it is union, every letter 
of it. It is printed and published by unionists and 
their friends for the economic and political education of 
themselves and their fellow toilers.’ Much of the labor 
is given free. On the whole it is a work of love—the 
love of the idea, of a weri! fit for the free. 
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WAN ANT AUTHORITY. 


The all important factor in the builling of any 
structure is to unlerstan.] the nature of the miiteral 
with which we build. Tius is especially the care in the 
erection of social structures. 

Since the establishment of our present social and pa- 
litical structure we have been cn the search for honest 
men to administer cur publi: an:t private affairs; mean- 
ing by ‘honest’? men, men who will administer the 
affairs of other people as they would their own, irre- 
spective of their personii interests er likes and cis- 
likes. We have been looking fer men so angelic that, 
when someone approaches them with a bag of geld for 
their votes on this and that cuesticn, or for forgetting to 
enforce some law already on the statute books, they will 
say with the mythical Christ, ‘‘get thee behind, satan," 
and scorn the tempting offer. In this, we have shown 
evidence of a sublim- faith in the goodness of man. At 
the same time we have displaved a profound and monu- 
mental ignorance of human nature. 

That we have not found any honest politicians gees 
without saying. No legislator or official has yet refused 
a bribe, and they all receive them. Even laboring men, 
‘‘reformers;'’ the men whom labor calls its own calcus- 
handed eandidates—inen, pure and undefiled, irom the 
ranks of toil. Even these men fall by the wayside and 
become the instruments of spoils and rabbery before 
their ante-clection promises of honesty are cold upon 
their lips. 

We elect reformer after reformer only to turn them 
out again when we find them as great, if not greater, 
thieves than the regular party candidates. Tne demo- 
crats call the republicans thieves, the republicans call 
the democrats thieves, the socialists cell them Loth 
thieves, and say the socialists are the only honest men. 
The socialists speak truly, they are honest men. So 
were the republicans and democrats betore they were 
given a chance to steal. 

I scoff at the virtues of men who have never been 
tempted. The fundamental difference Letween a repub- 
lican and a socialist is the difference between tweedle 
dum and tweedle dee. They are beth built frem the 
same clay, cradled in the same way, possessing the 
same ancestry, the same passiciis, tie sume + caknesses, 
are moved by the same emotions, aml inherit the came 
tendency to move in the direction of the greatest 
amount of happmess with tle least exertion. In plain 
words, they are beth lazy, and this oneness makes them 
equals in all matters pertaining to the duties and obli- 
gations imposed upon them by their public trust. Their 
differences are purely intellectual, superficial, eternal. 
They belong to different parties, having diflerent ideals, 
but since the motive forces in both are seifish and 
egoistic they will revert back to thes at the first oppor- 
tunity, or as soon as the excitement or enthusiasm of 
the party or class has subsided and the elected ones 
have settled down to the tecious routine of the office to 
which they have succeeded. 

Before the franchise was granted for the election of 
public officials, it was claimed in its fayor that under its 
sway none but honest men could hold office, as the fear 
of defeat at the hand of the electors would act as a 
check against dishonesty; that anyway, the pecple hav- 
ing the power in their own hands, only men known to 
be upright and honest would be elected. That dream 
has been dissipated. Now we have ancther dream. It 
is that the reason men are dishonest is because there is 
an incentive in the capitalistic svstem, and that with 
the removal of the incentive men will have to be henest. 
But a cleser study of men will show thet the source of 
dishonesty lies not in externals but is inherent in the 
very nature of man himself, consequently whatever 
system we devise, whether it be Capitalism, Socialism 
or Communism, if men are placed in possession of pub- 
lic power and authority, they will find a way to use that 
power in their own interests as against the interects of 
the community. 

Some tinie ago an editorial in the International Social- 
ist Review bewailed the growth of the politician in the 
party. The writer spoke of the tendency of officials to 
exaggerate the importance of their cfices, and that, in- 
stead of looking upon themselves as servants of the 
party, they begin to feel and act like rulers. I quote: 
“In the great cities this tendency is apt to develop an 
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“nner ring’ or clique. . . . They really imagine 
that the delegate body or committee to which they be- 
long is the center of the whole party, and is composed 
of persons quite above the commion class. Instead cf 
doing the will of the membership they seck to govern 
the rank and file.’’ 

The writer sees the danger of the development of this 
He men- 
tions the ditieulty of dealing with them as they are fre- 
quently the most active mien in the party. 
does not cecomplish much to fre one set of such politic- 
ians only to mike recom rer anetuer.’’ ile SULBESES 2S 


class of men as the party increases in power. 


le says; ‘it 


the only remedy the auarchisue cne of the Ueouecation 
ci (he manke ship to ine necessity of doing their own 
thie 

Ticre is an actual comtition making itself manifest in 
a party vet very fuer from the spoils ot ofRee, a conaiticu 
tiat, on the confession ot tnis editor, has already be- 
come a serious menace to the perty, and one that he 
sees it is hopeless to remedy. The educaticn of the 
wemibersiip to a point where it will do its own think- 
ing, if it were possible, would not be a remedy, for an 
educated membership would not stay in a purty that was 
in tie hands of politicians, yet to make a change would 
only result in the installation of another set ecually as 
bac, according to the editor cuoted. 

Tue men who have learned to do their own thinking 
are alreacy leaving the party, others are being driven 
out of it 
Rut themselves to the leadership of party politicians. As 
a rule, icn who do their own thinking, do their own 
leading, and refuse to have the party gag put in their 
mouths. So it is certain that the cure proposed by tue 
Seclalist keview would be worse than the disease. I 
mean worse for the party. 


Men who do their own thinking seldom sub- 


For the individual member- 
ship, for iiankimd in general, it would be induitely 
better. Witaarace of thinkers partyism woall surely 
not exist, for the leaders would not get a following. 

Here we nave a condition, an actual experiment, a 
concrete example, that sends ail our theories tu the four 
Wings. Tucre is no need tor theorising on the question 
Ciincentive to rulership. We have the exampie before 
us. Ail we necid to do is to lay our old books and bor- 
rowed tuots aside, and examine the facts for ourselves. 

Tins example of the Socialist party furnishes us with 
evidence of another incentive to rulerslip than a ma- 
terialistic one. Man wiil rule and direct for the save of 
the goods and chattels that he cannot get so easily in 
any other way, being urge! on to do so by his inherent 
l-anness. Tle will also, as we have seen, rule and 
direct {roim motives that we might call higher and 
nobler. 

We all have our peculiar ideas as to how things should 
de done, and as to whether or not it is expedient to do 
certain things; and of course it is to the best interest of 
the paty if our ideas prevail. But this tendency is 
iever dangerous while we are all on a cominon level, 
uv more so than is the other tendency we spoke of. It 
is not until we are put into positions of trust that, for 
“the good of the cause,” we proceed to make our wisdom 
the rule of action, regardless of the wishes of the mem- 
bership, who would send the party to perdition if we 
did not intervene to save them from themseives. 

I need not develop this tendency. It is well known; 
we all exercise it in our family circles, among our 
friends, in our clubs and societies, and wherever we can. 
Tins is cne of the worst forms of tyranny and most 
dificult to repel, for in all cases it is exercised by our 
friends and relatives and in every case well intended 
aud for ‘our own good.” 

it is this tendency, combined with the other one, that 
makes every man, woman and child a tyrant. Some be- 
cause they love us, others because they want to exploit 
us. Both tendencies werk alternately and unitedly in 
every ruler and official, in every individual. If we ac- 
knowledge, then, that these tendencies exist inherent in 
the incividual, separate and apart from any external 
condition of economics, politics, morals, race or color, 
and be guided by the fact of their existence, we will en- 
deavor to construct a society in harmony with human 
nature. We will build in a way that these anti-social 
tendencies will be kept in check, and carefully avoid 
any procedure or rule of action that will give them 
sway. We will give no man authority over his fellows. 
We will avoid large concentration of manegement or ad- 
ministration of the affairs that economically and physic- 
ally require concerted action. 

Representative or legislative action must be eschewed, 
both as a means of emancipation, and as a means of ad- 
ministration in the free society. In every case where 
legislation has been tried even as a palliative, a mere 
attempt at reform, it has utterly failed. Every so-called 
labor law is a failure. Capitalistic influences prevent 
the enforcement of labor laws caleulated to protect or 
promote the interests of labor; and the same capitalistic 
influences will be at work with ever increasing force so 
leng as the capitalistic system exists. In the face of 


tomeer 


dawr 


this stubbora fact can we cRpoct to destroy the 
system, to upturn it root and branch, by legislation? 
Veritable dream! beautiful, Lut utopian, utterly im- 
practicable, most absurdly unscientific. 

How then are we to emancipate ourselves if not by 
the ballot, if not by the ‘‘easy’’ methods of legislation? 
No matter how we do it, it will have to be done by 
method of direct All the advances we 
have gained, all the improvements tirat have been mide 
in the conditions of labor, have been wraught by direct 
action. 

The French persantry, in 
emancipated themselves troim the rav ges of king and 
But after they wane l their great victory they 


soine action, 


their preat revolution, 


priest. 
toclishly submitted theim-:elses to the legislater and lost 
nearly all the aructs of ther eraatanud bervic struggle. 

or moere than two nmuner-sd years the Irish people 
have been striving to vet reliet irom the cruel system of 
landlordism thru their legislators in the English parlia- 
ment, without result. In the cizhties they formed a 
secret organization called the “Lani League,"’ pledging 
themselves to refuse to pay rent until the landlords 
came to tine. The result was marvelous. The move- 
ment became so powerful that the landlords remitted all 
back rent and improved the conditions generally. 

We have seen that man is propelled by two forces 
deeply imbedded in his nature, laziness and egoism. 
These are two decidely anti-social forces. We have ob- 
served that during the later years he has developed a 
social instinct, that this instinct finds its expression in 
society in class consciousness, etc. We find that this 
social instinct is vet very weak; that man's inhumanity 
to man is due to this weakness; that the unsocial in- 
stincts are ever present and control man, except on 
rare and exceptional occasions. We must conclude, 
therefore, that the individual is unfit at present to be 
trusted with social power or authority; that the people 
must attain their liberty collectively and directly, and 
that once attained it must be guarded by the social, the 
general recognition of the weakness of the social in- 


stinct. 


THE CONTRASTS. 


In society there are two forces constantly at work, 
each striving for mastery over the other., One of these 
forces is steadily forging its way along the thorny path 
of progress towards liberty; while the other would, if it 
could, keep the human race forever bound in the gall- 
ing chains of authority. One casts from it the foolish 
customs of the past and with buoyant step pushes on 
into the future; the cther prepares the rack, builds the 
jails, erects the scaffold and lights the faggot for the 
torture, imprisonment and death of the prophets of the 
people, those heralds of truth and freedom by whose 
foresight and courage the onward march of civilization 
is possible. 

One mounts Parnassus snd from its dizzy heights pours 
down pealing songs of freedom which rouses the le- 
thargic people to deeds of glory and emancipation from 
the galling slavery their ignorance has fastened upon 
them; whilst the other forges new chains for their en- 
slavement. One discovers the physical and social laws 
that govern the universe, the knowledge of which help 
make men free; the other assembles with bluster and 
pomp in the halls of congress and concoct statute laws 
to tie men to the present and make them the prey of 
capitalistic greed. 

One has its stronghold.in truth and freedom; the 
other in falsehood and authority. One is represented 
by the martyrs of an aye; the other by its tyrants. One 
speaks for the oppressed; the other for the oppressors. 
One represents the people; the other the enemies of the 
people. One cries out: ''Give us liberty;’’ the other 
answers with death. 

Since the birth of mankind these two forces have 
been at work, one always represented by the intelligent 
few, fighting for truth and freedom; the other repre- 
sented by the cunning parasites who prey upon the ig- 
norance and credulity of mankind. 

This class of ghouls, to facilitate its plunder of the 
people, organized the institution of government, and 
under its protection has succeeded in fastening upon 
the throats of the people the iron hand of capitalism, in 
whose grasp the nations of the world are gasping today. 

Capitalism encompasses all the cruelties of the systems 
of robbery that preceded it. In many cases it is severer, 
altho more refined. It puts children to work at an 
earlier age and in vestly greater numbers than its pre- 
decessors. Their brains are paralyzed, their growth 
stunted; they are transformed into machines, that their 
rich masters may roll in a luxury beyond the wildest 
dreams of the masters of One of the monster 
crimes of the age js the crime of capitalism against the 
millions of children who become old, haggard and dull 
before thev are out of their teens grinding out dollars 
for the refined parasites, who, from their grand palaces 
on land and sea, direct awl control the activities of the 
entire haman femily. 
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THE ACITATOR. 


Where hurrying thousands meet, 

And pour in living streams on either hand, 
Amidst the strident street, | 

With set and stubborn face he takes his stand, 
The lesson to repeat ` 

Of evil days, and acts which curse the land. 


Indifference cocls him not 

And jeers and blows he takes, perchance, beside: 
Brave, he accepts hbis lot; 

At worst he meets it with a mertyr’s price.. 
To bear, he knows not what, 

He seeks the crowd, and will not be denied, 


His voice is loud cnd streng, 

And vigerous gestures add their petent force, 
As to the restless throng 

He pictures clear ccrrupticn's crafty course, 
Or challenges the wrong 

Which in some unjust privilege finds its source. 


A true scn of the soil, 

And feeling as the hard-pressed masses feel, 
The things which mar and spoil, 

And bind life down with bonds as strong as steel, 
He knows the men who toil, 

And truth to these he can most clear reveal. 


No knotty theories 

He offers to the listeners who attend, 
Or generalities, 

Which glitter with the gilt that fine words lend; 
He sets forth what he sees 

So simply that who hears can comprehend. 


The deep philosopher, 

The pedant wise, whose wisdom makes him cold, 
Instructs; but cannot stir 

The heart of work, whose hope is tired and old; 
But this one strives to spur 

The rebel in the blood, and make it bold. 


He lifts the common thought, 

And e’en the common heart up to the light; 
Till, by his teaching wrought, 

To understand their wrongs and know their might, 
Plain men at last are brought j 

To rouse in truceless struggle íor the right. 


WILLIAM FRANCIS BARNARD. 


WOMEN AND THE BALLOT. 


By a very decisive vote the men of the state of Wash- 
ington have granted women full suffrage. When Wash- 
ington was a territory women had suffrage, but lost it 
When statehood was granted. 

This is the fifth state wherein women have full suf- 
frage; and all fiye states are geographically joined. 

For forty-one years the women of Idaho, Utah and 
Wyoming have had tull suffrage. The women of Col- 
orado have voted at ull elections for seventeen years. In 
tweuty-four other states women have school suffrage, In 
seventeen they can not vote at all. Kentucky granted 
women school suffrage as long ayo as 1833. 

In Australia, New Zealand, Tasmama, Norway, Fin- 
land and Iceland women have tull voting rights. In 
the two latter countries they can hold any ouice. In 
Canada, England, Ireland, Scotland, France, Denmark, 
Sweden and Russia they have Jim.ted suffr. ge. 

The suffragette movement in England was started at 
the time of the reform bill agitation of 1832. For forty 
years the demand has been made annually upon the 
British solons in parliament, oniy to be turned down. 
The women found that each party was for them when 
it was out of power and against them when it was in. 
So they decided to change their lady-like tactics for 
those of a more forceful and strenuous nature. 

The men of England whoare disfranchised by reason 
of the householding qualifications have never made 
much of a fuss about it. It was left to the women of 
England to show the men and women of the world how 
to go alter something they really want. 

Woman is the mildest of creatures, She has suffered 
in silence for ages, and thru her silent suffering has 
softened the heart and tempered the soul of the coarse 
and brutal animal, man. She condones his coarseness 
and pardons his bratality, but she will never forgive his 


cold-reasoned hypocrisy. She transformed the brute 


into what she thought wes a man, but, to ner great ais- 
appointment, has aiscovered she made a hs pocrite in- 
stead. His hypocrisy may be caly a stage in nis evolu- 
ton, a Leanpurary cloak assumed to cover the remnant 
Of brute that still remains, irom tne watcnful eve of her 
he secks to please. Be this as it amay, ta. aypoerite is 
none the less distasteful for being a tellpurary one. 

The English woinen found such pillars of society, 
such great statesmen, such honorable men as Lord 
Beaconsfield, the Marquis ot Salisbury and A. J. Balfour 
in the conservative party, and John Bright, William E. 
Gladstone and Dlovd George in the hberal party, all 
Stalwart supporters of women's sufrage- -when thev 
were out of orce. But each time the reins of govern- 
ment was in their hands they quite torwot their princi- 
ples and refused to entertain the proposition, putting 
the woman oft with one excuse cr another, until, exas- 
perated by the political double-dealing, the latter de- 
claved open war. 

Tney invaded the galleries of the house of parliament 
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and hooted their enemies. They assaulted the cabinet 
ministers, pelted them with stones nnd threw bricks 
thru the windows of their beautiful homes. They dis- 
turbed political mass meetings and turned the entire 
political game into an uproar. They were sent to 
prison, but jails had no terror for these rebels. They 
refused to don the prisen garb, to do the prison work 
cr to eat the prison food. 

Mr. Lloyd George, the liberal leader, went to address 
a meeting which he was assuret was entirely free from 
the presence of ladies. When he got on well into his 
«adress he was interrupted by feminine voices. Two or 
three wemen had got into the hall the day before and 
had perched themselves on the ra‘ters from whence 
they hurled defiance and embarrassing questions at the 
great Welsh politician. 

On snother occasion the hall where a big meeting was 
to be held was watched for twenty-four hours by the 
police to see that no woman got near it. When the 
meeting ws well under way, and the speaker making 
his ponderous arguments to an exclusive male audience, 
there was a great commoticn under his feet and half a 
dozen women burst thru the floor and demanded votes 
for women. 

Of the numerous instances of splendid revolutionary 
conduct in prison that of Miss Violet Bryant is typical 
and well worth recording here. She was given a month 
for breaking the windows of the Liberal Club as a pro- 
test against the actions of the liberal government to- 
wards the. movement. On arriving at the jail she re- 
fused to give her name or to accept the prison garments. 
Eight wardresses stripped her and put on the prison 
clothes. On being lock-d in her cell she took them off, 
and remained thus twenty-four hours in a cold, stone 
cell. She refused to eat, and smashed the windows of 
her cell because it lacked ventilation, admitting the raw, 
winter air. For these violations she was given seven 
days solitary confinement. Next day they forced a 
canyas dress upon her. The garment was strapped at 
the neck, wrist and waist. When left alone she smashed 
the electric light and with the broken glass cut the 
Straps and divested herself of the hated garment. With 
the metal part of the lamp she scratched on the wall: 
“Who would be free themselves must strike the blow." 
For this she was put in irons, her hands chained bebind 
her back. She still refused food. They finally re- 
solved to force food into her stomach, and during the 
remainder of her term a half dozen guards held her 
twice a day while a physician forced liquid food into 
her thru a nasal tube. She never wavered duriny the 
entire term, her magnificent rebel spirit soaring aloit, 
while the petty pigmies were mauling her frail body, 

The true rebel is she or he who will not compromise, 
who will not be subdued. These English women of 
“high” and ‘‘low’’ degree, countess and scrubworman, 
have shown the real revolutionary spirit. And while 
their immediate ends are not very far-reaching, their 
methods are those of the true rebel, and stand out in 
splendor when contrasted with the “gentlemanly” 
tactics pursued by the men of England and America 
seeking redress for their wrongs. 

The right to vote is a paltry right at this age of pro- 
gress, when the advanced men of all countries are act- 
ually forsaking the ballot, having found it a futile 
weapon for defence or offence against the tyranny of 
capitalism. 

The women are, of course, entitled to it. They are 
entitled to all they can get. But there are many things 
we are entitled to which are not worth the efiort, and 
the ballot is one of them. 

While men control the means by which women live 
they will control their votes. This has been well 
proven in the case of men. Property makes the laws 
of the world, have always done so; and the great mass 
of propertyless voting men have been unable to remedy 
the evil. So they are forsaking the ballot for more 
effective means. 

Men have learned that it is their economic organiza- 
tions alone that are rewarding the downward trend to- 
wards slavery; and it is unfortunate that the women of 
England and America should be expending their 
splendid revolutionary energies on a useless accomplish- 
ment. 

Women should learn that it is not liquor prohibition, 
nor red light prohibition, nor sanitary inspection, nor 
better prisous, nor child labor regulation, nor any of 
the numerous reforms they hope to bring about, that 
counts. These are merely efiects of one great cause. 
And that cause 18! WANT OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY. 

Our whole political machinery is an effect. It is the 
outgrowth of our system of property which enables men 
to have an} to nold millions of acres of land and tons 
upon tons of machinery, while miullioas of men must go 
without either land or machinery. 

Let women awakened study the problem, then they 
won't waste their faculties on phantoms. FRED MOK. 
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WORTH YOUR ATTENTION. 


A new volume of poetry by W. F. Barnard will soon 
be off te press. This volume will be composed of 
labor poems and will be called “The Tongues of Toil.” 
It will include ‘‘THE AGITATOR,” printed in this issue, 
a poem suggested by the announcement of the publica- 
tion of this paper. It will also contain a powerful 
heart and brain stirring poem called ‘‘The Children of 
the Loom," which will appear in our next issue. W. 
F. Barnard is one of the very few poets of the revolu- 
tion, and his fine work in the cause of human freedom 
should be appreciated by the workers. 


TiiE WORKERS’ UNIVERSITY. 
—0Q—— 
Books and Pamphlets For Sale By the Agitator Pub- 


lishing Association. 


Thoughts of A Fool. 1 00 
The King and the Anarchist. 10 
The Cost of Something for Nothing. J. P. Altgeld. 1 00 
The New Hedonism. Grant Allen. 5 
The Moods of ite. Poems. W. F. Barnard. 1 00 
The Tongues of Toil, Labor Poems. Barnard. 1 00 
Moriban i Society and Anarchy. Jean Grave. 25 


The Chicago Martyrs: The famous speeches of the 
cigat Anarchists in Judge Gary's court, and Alt- 
geld's Reasons for Pardoning Fielden, Neebe and 


Schwab, Postage, Se, 25 
A Puysician in the House. Dr. J. H. Greer. 2 50 
Freeland: a ‘social Anticipation. Theodore Hertzka. 

cloth, sl, paper 50 
Origin of Anarchism. C. Ty. James. 5 
Law and Authority. Kropotkin. 5 
Tue Wage System. Revolutionary Government. 5 
The State: Its Historic Role. Kropotkin. 10 
Modern Science and Anarchism. "° 1$ 
Anarchist Cammiunism. = 5 
Appeal to the Young. G 5 
Anarchy, Malatesta. Is It All a Dream? Morton. 10 
Do You Want Free Speech? J. F. Morton, Jr. 10 
‘The Rights of Periodicals. n” 10 
The Curse of Race Prejudice. x 25 


Another. Blow to Royalty. 3 5 
A Talk About Anarchist Conimunism Between Two 


Workers. Malatesta. 5 
Sine Qua Non, or The Core of Religion. Pyburn. 10 
Conspiracy Against Free Speech and Free Press. 5 
Evolution ani Revoiution. Reclus. 5 
Direct Action vs. Legislation. J. B. Smith. 5 
Slavery of Our Times. Toistov. 65 
ages of Socialist History. W. Tcherkesoff. 30 
Mating or Marrying, Wircu? W. H. Van Ornum., 5 
Vice: Its Friends and Its Foes. E. C. Walker. 15 
Our Worship of Primitive Social Guesses. 15 
Trade Unionism and Anarchism, Jay Fox. 5 
Roosevelt and Anarchy, Jay Fox. 5 
Who Is the Enemy, Antuony Comstock or You? 20 
Communism and Conscience, Pentecost and Para- 

dox. K. C. Walker. 25 
What the Young Need to Know. Walker. 15 
Francisco Ferrer: His life, work and martyrdom, 

with portrait. 25 
The Rational Education of Children. Ferrer. 5 
The Modern School. Ferrer. 5 
Ferrer postcerds, a series of nine. 20 


Life of Albert R. Parsons, with a true history of the 
Anarchist trial and a brief review of the labor 
movement in America. Cloth, gilt edge, illustrat- 
ed, 353 pages. 1 

What I believe. Emma Goldman, 

Patriotisin. ss 1 

Anarchism vs. Malthus. C. L. James. 

Anarchy vs. Socialism. W. C. Owen. 

Crime and Punishment. C. D. Light. 

The Bomb, Frank Harris. A powerful novel based 
on the Chicago irazedy of '87; cloth. 1 

Flowers of the Mind, a choice among the best 
poems; cloth, duckle edge, gilt top, 348 pages. 1 

Tue Ancient Lowly: a history of the ancient work- 
ing people, from the earliest known period to the 
adoption of christianity by Constantine. C. Os- 
borne Ward. Cloth, two large volumes, $4.00. 
Either volume separately at 2 00 

Ancient Society: or Researches in the Lines of Hu- 
man Progress; froni savagery thru barbarism to 
civilization; Lewis H. Morgan. cloth, 586 pages. 1 50 

The Changing Order, a study of democracy, by 
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£ 8 


Oscar Lovell Triggs, cloth, 300 pages. 1 00 
Essays on the Materialistic Conception of History, 
by Antonio Labriola. Cloth, 246 pages. 1 00 


Love's Coming of Age, by Edward Carpenter, cloth, 
162 pages; a work that will help men to unaer- 
stand women and women to understand men. 1 00 
Looking Forward, a treatise of the status of woman 
aul the origin and growth of the family and the 
state. Philin Rappaport, cloth, 234 pages. 1 09 
The Physicat Basis of Mind and Morals. M. H. 
Fitch, cloth, 414 pages, 2nd edition 160 
The American Esperanto Book, a compendium of 
the international language. Arthur Baxer. 1 Ov 
Prince Hagen: A Phantasy. An astonishingly clever 
and readable book. Upton Sinclair, cloth, 249 


pages, Sl; paper cover ; 25 
The Origin of the Family, Private Property and the 

State. Frederick Engels. 50 
The Positive School of Criminology. Enrico Ferri. 50 
Social and Philosophical Studies. P. Lafargue. 50 
The right to Be Lazy and Other Studies ” 50 
The Evolution ot Property ss 50 
stories ot the Struyye. Morris Winchevsky. 50 
The Sale of an Appetite, a purpose story. 50 
Human, All Too Human, Nietzsche. 50 
The Rebel at Large. A novel by May Beals 50 
Darrow’s Speech in Defense of Haywood. 25 
Crime and Criminals. C. S. Darrow. 10 
The Open Shop. a 13 10 


Not Guilty. John Spargo, lu 


RATIONAL EDUCATION. 


For all the friends who take an interest in the welfare 
of the growing generations, we are happy to bring the 
news that the largest free association in the world ad- 
vocating rational education for children has started in 
its work and propaganda since nearly a yerr here in 
France, and that no sight is more beautiful and rejoic- 
ing than such splendid unanimous marching forward 
tow~ rds the promised land of truth and justice, liberty 
ani harmony. 

V eall know that, at every period of humen history, 
the states and governments always took great care to 
hold the ccmmon people in dark ignorance, and when 
there were no longer any means to go 6n in that way, 
to. monopolize teaching and education, being assured 
that their strength jies in their catching hold of the 
primary scl.ools, they endeavored more and more to im- 
press upon the brzins and hearts of our youths, in order 
to get ‘a fresh supply of fearful and obedient thralls, 
always ready to serve and toil, always willing to be op- 
pressed and exploited. At present, time is over when 
all spreading of knowledge and reasoning among the 
masses could be prevented. Since that day when scien- 
tific discoveries and revelations of all kinds revolution- 
ized the conditions of industry, our masters are no 
longer able to maintain their slaves in medieval ignor- 
ance. They want learned attendants because they all 
want to be first in the field of universal competition. 

Thus, some kind of instruction for the people had to 
be found by the governments, and the creation of néw 
schools, if not a philanthropic action, has been the very 
means for them to supply their wants in craftsmen, 
skilled workers, more perfect tools for developing their 
industrial undertakings. The most backward of them 
have indulged in the movement, for they fully realized 
that the old tactics were dangerous for the economic 
life of the nations and that the powers that withheld 
their sanction to the adoption of new methods were 
fatally doomed to perish in a more or less distant 
future. 

Such apparent unanimousness of our masters in favor 
of schools and teaching should have incited us to have 
na confidence in their intentions. During many years, 
we. have heard a lot of progressive minds advocate in- 
struction as the remedy of all evils, and it is only since 
a short time that some of them realize how noyice is the 
official teaching. In fact, the intellectual food supplied 
in the scliool has no real value for the man of tomorrow. 


Being the-most powerful chain with which the system 


is maintained, the school of today has been provided 
with teachers who are only the passive instruments of 
the capitalistic will. Early in their life they have been 
submitted to a severe discipline and the most conscious 
among them are powerless to counterpoise the damage 
done by a wrong method of teaching. 

The school of today, in every civilized, ccuntry is the 
school of servitude. In these dull and dark barrackings 
the poor juvenile minds and bodies are kept in prison, 
their native abilities are carefully molded in the same 
mold. It is no other thing than a mere taming process, 
and the young man-animals are trained there just as if 
they were in a circus. Being just what the ruters are 
wanting to secure their reign, the school of servitude 
will not be pulled down willingly by those who profit 
by its existence. Such is the will of our governments, 
and all improvements which are to be brought by them 
to their schools will be turned only to the advantage of 
our masters. 

What is to be done? It is the very question that has 
been studied and brought forward by ‘the members of 
the International League for Rational Education. We 
want free thinking men, is the watchword. We want 
men longing to destroy and create, alter and improve 
their surroundings, alter and improve themselves; we 
want free citizens who will be chained by nothing, free 
minded people always happy to accept what they recog- 
nize to be the best, we want a phalanx of bold and 
generous pioneers devoting themselves entirely to ame- 
liorate and embellish this obscure planet of ours, and 
bring in the word of liberty all over the world. 

Already, such a daring undertaking as renovated 
schools for free thinkers has been carried on success- 
fully in Spain by that generous and courageous man 
whose name was Francisco Ferrer. The Escuela Moderna, 
established in 1901 at Barcelona, gave birth to two 
score of renovated schools in that country in three 
years time. At present, in order to secure their ex- 
istence and spread these ideas and bring on new 
schools everywhere, the International League has been 
created, and Ferrer was duly elected as its president, 
and Professor Haeckel as a vice president. A monthly 
review, printed in French, L Ecole Renovee, began to 
appear in April, 1908. A Buletin, printed in Barcelona, 
is the translation in Spanish of J, Eccle Renovee., At 
the moment I write this the euruc includes more than 


five hundred members, 
The aim of the Leagye and ite orens is to discuss all 
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ideas, all schemes, study all undertakings regarding 
physical, intellectual and moral education of children, 
to proceed on studying the child scientifically, to elab- 
orate rational schemes for the organization of renovated 
schools. At Paris, Brussels, London, Barcelona, Gene- 
va and Frankfurt, national committees are founded. 
Plans are made. A number of men and women, ac- 
cording to their own means, are working to realize the 
common idea, 

If the League thinks of the child, it does not forget 
the teacher, The League wants to have professors 
worthy of that ñoble cause, men and wameu trained to 
give such rational and scientific education. At Paris a 
renovated training college is about to be created. One 
of the most important questions now being louked into 
is the selection of books for the professors and children 
in these new institutions. There is an immense work to 
be done. The Escuela Modera, of Barcelona, lhas be- 
gun already, and more than thirty most remarkable 
books, printed in Spanish, have been published by 
them. 

We, who contribute passionately for our own part to 
build up that monument of beau:y and harmony, are 
faithful in the beneficence of our ideas and principles. 
We appeal to support our organization and work fratern- 
ally with us all the kindhearted who really want the 
deliverance of the child, ail the generous comrades who 
long for a better and happier humanity. No doubt that 
every free man or woman in America will answer to the 


call of their brothers in Europe. 
ARISTIDE PRATELLE. 
For information, write to 
La Secretaire 
de la Ligue Internationale 
pour | Education Rutionnelle de 1 Enfance 
21 Boulevard Saint-Maran, Paris, 
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Ai! APPEAL TO YOU. 


Dear Friend—In the name of humanity and interna- 
tional brotherhood, we earnestly beg of you to protest 
energetically to the Japanese ambassador in Washington 
against the unjust and barbarous penalty of death pro- 
nounced upon Dr. Denjiro Kotoku, his wife and twenty- 
four other sociali.ts and anarchists, 

Dr. Kotoku, his wife, anl their friends were brought 
before a court specially appointed for the purpose, 
judged guilty of plotting against the imperial family, 
and sentenced to death. ‘Tue fact that it was an un- 
usual judicial procedure shows that the proof of the 
alleged crime wus weak. 

Denjiro Kotoku is a man who has devoted himself to 
intellectual pursuits and has tried to popularize ‘'west- 
ern” ideas in Japan. His ‘‘crime consists of spreading 
radical ideas and in translating the works of Karl Marx, 
Leo Tolstoy, Peter Kropotkin and Michael Bakunin. As 
a leader of the “Leit’’ in the social revolutionary 
movement in Japan, he was called “the head of the 
Kropotkinists."" We are convinced that the charge of 
conspiracy against the emperor is false. 

Kotoku’s condemnation marks the climax of the re- 
action against liberal ideas, which has taken place in 
Japan during the last tew years. Lr. Takayama, the 
leader of the socialist party in Japan, has recently pro- 
tested to western civilization against the persecution of 
the liberals in Japan. 

We, the international soldiers of freedom, are not 
willing to have our friends in Japan fall victims to the 
reactionary forces. Shall the Japanese government 
imitate the barbarous methods of Spain and Russia, and 
do to death their scholars and thinkers? We must act 
vigorously in the cause of humanity and Civilization, 
and we hope you will not fail to send an urgent protest 
to the Japanese ambassador. 

Hutchins Hapgood, 
Emma Goldman, 


Leonard Abbott, 

Hippolyte Havel, 
Sadakichi Hartmann, Alexander Berkman, 
Dr. Ben L. Reitman, Rose Strunsky, 

It is our purpose to launch a widespread protest in the 
form of large public meetings. If you are willing to 
assist, communicate with, or call at, Mother Earth, 210 
East 13th Street, New York. 


WHERE TO Go. 

Under this heading we will publish, free, the cards of 
radical lectures and reading rooms, 
Chicago: The Francisco Ferrer Club, 

reading room, 1015 S. Halstead. - 

Seattle: I. W. W., hall and reading room; lectures 
Sunday evenings, 211 Occidental ave., rear. 

Tacoma: I. W. W. hall and reading room, 723 Com- 
merce st, 

New York: Harlem Liberal Alliance every Friday at 8 
p. m., at Fraternity Hall, 100 W. 116th St., corner of 
Lenox. 

San Diego, Cal.: I. W. W. free reading room, 834 4th, 


RECEIPTS. 


Dr. M. A. Cohn, $10; Morel, $2. 50;-Rubenstein, $2. Par- 
ker, Larkin, Task, Adams, Arnold, Wilbers, Hammers- 
mars Douglass, Jarmuth, Willers, Cook, st each; Mal- 
Jer, Lazzari, Falkoff, Burns, Rostel, Loche, Fisher, 30 
cents each; Warn, 30e; Brout, Grinnell, each 25c. 


free library and 


TO THE COMRADES, 


Conirades, the time has arrived when we, the anarch- 
ists of America, should let our voices .be heard. Every- 
where we find men and women willing to read about 
anarchism. The only way to reach this class of people 
is through our press. 

Our press is the only weapon of Propaganda we have 
at present. For some time it has been in a very poor 
condition. Who is to blame for this? I think we are 
mostly to blame ourselves. But, Comrades, now we 
hive started tò pablish Tia AGICATI%, a paper not 
yet what we intend it shall be. We intend to publish 
it weekly as soon as possible. 

| Comrades, will you help us in the work? All depends 

upon you. We ask you to subscribe and get others to 
subscribe. Organize AGITATOR groups. With organ- 
ized power we can accomplish much. 

Comrades in Washington attd Oregon who wish to or- 
ganize should notify THE AGITATOR, for one of our 
comrades is travelling in these states and will cal] on 
them. Fraternally vours B. AGURSKY. 


MAIL BAG. 


C. N., Detroit: If THE AGITATOR is, as you say, ‘‘a 
good shot,’’ we will keep shooting as fast and as straight 
as we.can at the ignorance and mis-knowledge of our 
people on vital life problems. Keep it posted on local 
labor news. Let us hear from you often. 

C. V. C., Vancouver: Keep it coming! You bet we 
will. We will be glad to send you bundles whenever 
you wish them. 

E. B., San Diego: We received your subscription for 
the public library. That is a good means of propagan- 
da. THE AGITATOR should be in every public library in 
the country. We are pleased to learn it is always in 
the hands of someone in the I. W. W. reading room. It 
will go there regularly. 

S. Y., Lynn: Your delight at seeing THE AGITATOR 
and your efforts in its behalf is a source of much en- 
couragement to us. 


EN Sa Eh SR ee TR TT) 
SOME VERY WORTHY PERIODICALS. 


“MOTHER EARTH” 


Monthly Magazine Devoted 
to Social Science and Liter- 
ature. 10c a copy. $l a year 


EMMA GOLDMAN, Publisher 
P. O. Box 622, I. W.W. 210 E. 13th. St., 
NEWCASTLE, Pa. Nee York, N. Y. 
ae aa int en ne we AN 
T ” “INDUSTRIAL 
FREEDOM ORE CR® 
A Weekly Agitator 
For Revolutionary In- 
dustrial Union. 
Published by I. W. W., 
236 Main st. Spokane, Wn 
$layear, Foreign, $1.50 


“FREEDOM.” 
A monthly journal devoted 
to the destruction of super- 
stition and the uplift of 
the under dog. 
l a year. 10c a copy 
Se amen i 189 Mission Street, 


SWEDEN, TEXAS. San Francisco, Cal. 
CEOE a GI E EED , 
FINANCING MODERN SCHOOLS. 
FRANCISCO FFRRER, martyred founder of the modern 
schools, bust 9 inches high, express prepaid, $1.50. 

Large wall portrait of Ferrer, 25 cents. 
EUGENE V. Dkss, beautiful medallion in plaster, by 
mail postpaid, 25 cents. Bust, 9 inches high, $1.50. 


THE MODERN SCHOOL, 
601 Columbia St., SEATTLE, WASH. 


-_ 


HENDERSON BAY ROUTE—Steamer Tyconda leaves 
Commercial Dock, Tacoma, for all points on Hender- 
son Bay, including Home, week days at 2:30 p. m., 
returning next morning. Sunday at 8 a. m., return- 
ing same day. 


“SOLIDARITY.” 
A weekly revolutionary 
working class paper. 
Published by 


A Monthly Journal of 

Anarchist Communism. 
36c per year. 

127 Ossulton Street, 

London, N. W., England 


“THE FIREBRAND.”’ 


To burn away the cobwebs 
of ignorance and 
superstition. 


0000000 
NORTH BAY ROUTE—Steamer Tyrus leaves Com- 
mercial Dock, Tacoma, for all points on North Bay 
every Monday, Wednesday and Friday at 10 a. m., re- 


turning next morning. 
LORENZ BROS., OWNERS. 


DR. MARTIN RASNICK, Dentist. 
190 Clinton Street, corner of Division, 


Tel. 2544 Orchard. New York, N. Y. 
0000000 
Conscientious Treatment Gucranteed. 


Subscribe for Tre ACITATOR. 
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THE PASSING SHOW. 


UR United States Constitution says: ‘‘Congress shall 
Oike no law abridging the freedom of speech or of 
the press.’ ‘‘Emma Goldman couliln’t recite the Lord's 

prayer in Indianafolis.''— Superin- 
The Free tendent of Police Hyland. ‘‘Anarch- 
Speech Fight. ism—The philosophy of a new social 

order based on liberty unrestricted by 
man-made law; the theory that all forms of government 
rest on violence, and are therefore wrong and harmful, 
as well as unnecessary.'’—Mother Earth, Emma Gold- 
man’s magazine. 

This is not the first time a policeman has proclaimed 
himself bigger than the constitution; nor is it going to 
be the last. Every day of the year some constitutional 
provision is violated, some fancied ‘‘right’’ of the peo- 
ple is trampled under foot by the hirelings of capitalism. 

In every strike workers are slugged, jailed and often 
murdered, not in accordance with the constitution, but 
with the will and wish of the employers. | 

Some time ago the mounted police were dispersing a 
labor meeting in Union Square, New York, when a citi- 
zen on the sidewalk protested to the officer in charge 
that his constitutiona] rights were being violated. The 
burly gentleman waved his club in the air and exclaim- 
ed: ‘This is the constitution. ”' 

Now that is what Emma Goldman says; and she says 
it in much milder and better language, than police cap- 
tains are in the habit of using. Of course she draws 
certain deductions from the fact of the club being 
greater than the constitution; and these deductions do 
not make pleasant reading for the fellows that fatten 
and thrive under the protection of the club. 

Discontent under the rule of the club is growing fast 
enuf without the aid of petticoated agitators. Anarch- 
ism or any other ‘‘ism'’ that proposes to upset our well 
ordered state of society is not going to be preached in 
this free country, if the man behind the club has his 
say. 
apes: why not let good enuf alone. It could be 
worse; and it certainly would be for a good many who 
now have time and money to waste. 

In the city of Washington, governed by President 
Taft, Comrade Goldman couldn’t get a place to speak. 
Every owner had been threatened by the police not to 
rent her a hall. This is a method quite often used by 
the enemies of free speech. Brother Reitman, her 
manager, wrote a letter of protest to Taft. His effort 
will be wasted. The big boss is too busy planning for 
the next election. The publicity given the matter by 
the publication of the letter is what was sought. And 
it is this that really counts in the long run. 

Let the people know what is doing. Protest. Make 
a noise. Someone is aroused by every act of this kind; 
and if you can not tell the people what you have to say, 
let them know the reason why. 

In Fresno, Cal., the: sturdy little band of I. W. W. 
rebels are fighting hard for free speech. Like the 
Anarchists, they have something to say worth saying; 
and they have the fighting spirit well developed. 

Free speech is the dearest of all the possessions of 
mankind, once that is throttled the spirit of man dies 
with it. Thruout all the ages the fight has been waged, 
and it is not going to down now on the eve of the social 
revolution, when the nations of the world are tottering 
under the weight of their iniquities. 

When the lips are closed by official seals, 
The spirit sinks and the blood congeals. 
Let the fight go on. 


HE managing editor of the Appeal to Reason, Brother 

Fred Warren, must go to jail for six months and pay a 
fine of $1.200, which means that he will serve a year be- 
hind the bars. For he will not pay a 
fine, nor allow his friends to do it. 
Warren has accomplished a brilliant 
piece of work in the interest of free- 
dom; he well deserves the year. They might as well 
have made it ten, for he earned every year of it, if he 
earned one. 

There are two classes of people who always land in 
jail: Small thieves and the exposers of big thieves. 
Warren uncovered the big thieves. And that is the 
greatest of all crimes. 

He challenged the enemy of the people: ‘‘You kid- 
napped Moyer, Haywood and Pettibone. You took them 
from their homes in the night at the point of the gun. 
You worked as the burglar works, only the burglar does 
not rob men of their liberty. He takes merely their 
chattels. You went further. You stole men and car- 


Fred Warren 
Goes te Jail. 


HOME, [LAKEBAY P. 0.] WASH., DECEMBER 15, 1910. 


ried them off from their native state, not caring for the 
constitution or the law in the case; and your high court 
said it was right and proper. 


“A new ruling was handed down. Very well. We, 
the common people, will act in accordance with it. We 
will test your claim of. equality before the law; and we 
will settle for all time the truth or falsity of the claim 
that there is one law for the rich and another for the 
poor. 

‘‘There is one Taylor, a republican politician, a fugi- 
tive from justice in the state of Kentucky. To whomso- 
ever will kidnap him as you kidnapped Moyer, Haywood 
and Pettibone and deliver him to the legal authorities 
of Kentucky, I will give $1,000.” 

These are not his words, they are the facts. Warren 
was arrested and convicted on the charge of defaming 
the character of said politician; altho it was not shown 
there was any character involved. 


The case was appealed. Warren discharged his law- 
yers and pleaded his own cause, not as a lawyer, but as 
a revolptionist. The big court upheld the little one. 
Warren must go to jail for a year. 

And why not? How else could he prove his original 
proposition, that justice, socalled, does not exist in the 
United States? 

Suppose the culprit was turned over to Kentucky 
*‘justice,’’ and the money claimed, where would Warren 
be, not financially but morally? Where would we all be? 
Our sails would be bagging in the calm, and the finger 
of conservative ridicule would be pointed straight at our 
heads. 

Warren, you have won your case; you have won our 
case. Go to jail and be proud of the victory. We are 
proud of you. We are proud of every man who has 
convictions strong enuf to carry him to mammon's jail. 


A COUPLE of years ago the trade unions of Great 
Britain went into the political game. They elected 
a political committee and assessed themselves for the 

support of the campaign and the pay- 
British Trade ment of the members elected. For 
Unions and Laber an English statesman is a patriot, he 
Politics. serves his country free. Well, they 

elected several members to parlia- 
ment, and made quite a noise about the great victory for 
labor. Now the slaves would be freed. A few more 
years and the government would be ‘‘captured,'’ as the 
social democrats say. 

Then an act of parliament could: be substituted for a 
strike. Instead of going to the boss for a raise in pay, 
all they needed to do would be to ring up the labor 
members at Wesminster and say: ‘‘ ‘and us out another 
bob a day, mates.’ ‘‘Dcne me lads,’ would come back 
the answer, and the trick would be turned. 

Somehow the scheme does not seem to work out 
right. The expense of electing members and maintain- 
ing them when elected, is no small.drain on the low 
paid workers. One of the fraternal delegates to the re- 
cent A. F. of L. convention said his election expenses 
were $10,000; paid from the workers’ funds. He was 
elected a year ago. Now parliament has been dissolved, 
and he will have to spend another $10,000, or more, of 
the toilers hard earned pennies. And he may not be 
returned at that. He is but one of the many aspiring 
statesmen in the English labor ranks; all aching to 
write M. P. after their names. 

Some conservatives in the unions objected to paying 
assessments to support the labor purty, aud had conser- 
vative courts decide that ‘‘trade union funda cannot be 
used for political purposes.’’ 

That is a very dangerous proceeding and some day it 
is going to be seriously felt by the unions. The courts 
should not be brought into the labor movement; and 
the stupid workmen who appeal to the law ought to 
get a good dose of it. 

The courts belong to the bosses, and their decisions 
are the wiil of the owners. What’s to prevent some 
spy in the union going to this same court in time of 
strike and getting a decision that the funds cannot be 
used to support the strikers, on some fine point of law, 


that would stop the payments and starve the workers 


back to their slavery? 

The unions are ours, brothers. They are all we have 
got after centuries of slavery. The bosses have every- 
thing else. But onr unions are all sufficient. We need 
but to know how to operate them. They represent our 
united intellect, and our combined physical power; the 
two greatest forces in the world. We built them in spite 
of the boss and his hireling courts, and we must keep 
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their palsied hands off. Courts were built for cowards, 
strong men, brave men, should scorn to ask their aid. 


TFE red czar has again stretched his bloody hand 
across the sea. After failing three times to drag a 
victim from the United States, he has now reached over 
into the domain of our neighbor, 
Federenko and Canada, for one. The old charge of 
the Bloody Czar. murder is brot against him. 
Federenko, the revolutionist, a 
murderer! Rudowitz and Pourin were murderers. All 
men with the pluck to take up guns in defence of their 
liberty are murderers, in the eyes of the Czar of Russia. 
They are murderers and traitors in the eyes uf every 
ruler, by whatsoever name he be called. 

America is full of such ‘‘criminals,’’ escaped from the 
clutches of the cossacks. If the czar could get one de- 
livered over he could then send a ship and fill it with 
revolutionists, carry them off and line them up and 
shoot them into eternity for the good of the cuuse. 

Will Canada give up Federenko? The capitalist gov- 
ernment of the dominion is not particular. It would 
just as soon let him go to certain death as not. Capital. 
is not especially interested in harboring revolutionists. 
It will hang them as quickly as the czar. But it won't. 
insist on aiding the czar catch his fish if the people 
make a vigorous protest. 

Let the voice of the radical world ring out. Let the 
government be warned that to play into the hands of the 
czar 1s a dangerous game. And, thcre not being much 
at stake, it will desist. 


A’ THE recent trades union congress in Sheffield our 
British consins passed the following resolution, 
which shows they are learning: ‘That it ie the opinion 

of this congress that the present sys~- 
A Meve Towards tem of sectional trade unionism is un- 
Industrialism in able to successfully combat the en- 
England. croachments of modern capitalism, 

and while recognizing the usefulness 
of sectional unionism in the past and present the con- 
gress realizes that much greater achievements ore poss- 
ible, if all the existing unions were amalgamated by 
industries, with one central executive elected by the 
combined unions, and with power to act unitedly where- 
ever there is a strike or lockout, thus making the griev- 
ance of one the concern of all.’’ 

The vote was five to one for the resolution. Com- 
menting on this, one of the delegstes, John Turner, 
writes in Freedom: 

“Tt was a remarkable indication of the present feeling 
in favor of a more united and aggressive industrial 
policy in the trade union world. At lust, the rank and 
file are emerging from the blind faith in parliamentary 
action of the past ten years, and are preparing for an 
assault upon the citadel of capitalism by direct action. 

“Certainly, it would be almost impossible to show a 
more barren decade for the wage earner than the one 
just past. Capital has never exploited the workers so 
successfully as during the last ten years. While they 
have had their eyes fixed on parliament, the lords of in- 
dustry have piled up huge fortunes out of their unpeid 
labor. Their hours of work have remained almost as 
they were at the beginning of the century, and their 
wages have but slightly increased. The cost of living 
has gone up enormously, and their relative position gone 
back. Compare this result with the great gains made 
by direct action during the militant years ot the new’ 
trade union movement, 1889 to 1893. 

‘It is this feeling, growing among the rank and file 
of the unions, that accounts for the increasing desire for 
industrial unity and direct action. This year’s trades 
union congress gives proof of the correctness of the 
anarchist teaching in the industrial warfare of today. 
Experience is driving the workers into our position, 
and, though slow to accept it, they are coming our way 
sure enuf. A few years may sec some very remarkable 
developments.’’ Jay Fox. 


John Adams, in the congress of 1776, soil: ‘That as 
to thie matter, it was of no consequence by what name 
you called your people, whether by that ot free men or 
of slaves. That in some countries the laboring poor 
men were called free men; in others they were called 
slaves; but the difference was imaginary only. What 
matters it whether a landlord employing ten laborers on 
his farm gives them as much as will buy the necessaries 
of life, or gives them those necessaries at short hand?’’ 
The term ‘‘wage slavery” does not sound very pleasant, 
but the reader will no doubt agree with John Adams on 
that point.— Rx. 
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_ THE AGITATOR does not bear the union stamp because 
it is not printed for protit. But it is union, every letter 
of it. It is printed and published by unionists and 
their friends tur the ecunomic and political equcation of 
themselves and their tellow toilers. Much of the labor 
IS Riven tree. On the whole it is a work of luve—tie 
love of the idea, of a world fit tcr the free. 


W2AT IS INDUSTRIAL UNONISM? 


The garment workers’ strike in Chics go affords ns a 
good example of what industrial unionism is not. 

The biggest opponent of the: garment workers is the 
mail order firm of Sears, Roebuck & Co. ‘This is the 
largest institutfon of its kind in the world. It sells 
every concetveable article by mail only. It has no 
storés, no agents It sends out a big 1,500 page cata- 
logue to farmers and workers in towns and villages. It 
owns a plow factory in Illinois, a vehicle factory at 
Evansville, Ind., paint, stave, and uumerous other 
factories. 

In its big central depot tn Chicago it employs thous- 
ands of workers, of which tne gurment workers -are 
only a small part. 

There are union engineers, firemen, electricians, 
teamsters, printers, freight handlers, etc.; .besides a vast 
number of non-union stenographers and clerks, all 
working, while the garment workers are on strike. 

The object of union men should be to cripple a struck 
firm as much as possible. Every union man knows 
that the harder a firm is hit by a strike, the sooner it 
will be ready to make terms.. 

The union men at work in Sears Roebuck’s are act- 
ually helping to defeat the strikers. They do not mean 
to do it. They do not want to do ıt. Their sympathies 
are with their brothers. They wish them success. 
They subscribe funds to keep them. 

But what's the use of the dollar to the strikers while 
they give their labor to the boss? 

They know this. They feel it, instinctively, and 
would strike in sympathy if they were orguuiczed tor it. 

It is the {orm of organization that is ut fault. If all 
the unions employed in that industry were to unite and 
present a solid tront to the employers and say: ‘The 
garment workers’ fiyht is our nght; our canse is one; 
we stand or fall together; that would ‘be industrial 
unionism. 

A heartful of sympathy and a dollar will not win the 
strike. At this stage of industiiual evolution, the strike 
of an individual umon is no more elective than was the 
strike of an individual worker fitty years ago. 

The times. demands a union ot unions, not merely in 
form, but in action. 

Capitalism has evolved from individual employers 
competing with each other, intu vast indusirial combines 
united to control the market and oppress labur. 

In the early stages of capitalist development the trade 
union was a force to be reckoned with. Today it is 
powerless. The system has growa and left it belund. 

The A. F. of L. will have to change its form or it 
will be beaten out of existence. A new generation of 
men will have to rise from the ranks and sound thie 
clarion call from the topmost heights, 

The I. W. W. is the advance guard in the march of 
the toilers towards indusirial unionism. [tis the warn- 
ing cry It points the way. 

Capitalism is marching on to the conquest of the 
world and the enslavement of maniind. 
are wasting their energy quibbling about triiles, white 
the shackles are being fastened to their limbs, 

Industrial unionism waats no distinction between 
trades or callings. All who work ior wages should be 
joined, inseparably, and when they striae, strike to- 
gether; strike iard. Tie up the eutire industry. Let 
not a wheel move. Let all unioun men boycott the 
struck firm. Let every article be as poison to them. 

Carry the ħgut to the homes of owners. Let tne au- 
tomobije drivers, the gardener, the cuds< and chamber 
Let the grocery wagon driver retuse to de- 
liver goods. Let the coal fcamster and the iceman 
avoid the homes of scab bosses. ‘lark them; trail 
them to the restaurants and stores, and have tue wart- 
ers and clerks refuse to serve them. Let the cab ariv- 
ers, street car and railroad men, refuse to carry thei, 
Isolate them absolutely, as you would a people with a 
contagious «disease. For no disease, not all of the 
diseases together, kill half as many people as capitalism. 
is not a salve to rub on the 


‘Line Workers 


maids quit. 


Industrial unionism 
wounds of injured slaves to make their burden easier to 


carry. [tis nota movement for high wages, only, It 
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is a movement with am ideal that reaches cver the 
boands of capitalism. 

It asserts the system cannot be patched up so the 
workers will get what is coming to them. 
system is a slave system that supports more idlers, and 
keeps them in gieater luxury, than any system of 
society in the past. 

Industrial unionism says it must go, to make way for 
a system based on freelom, on equality, on mutual ail, 
on cooperation, 

But while the organization and education is going on, 
better wages— better living conditions must be fought 
for. Every strike is a meansof education; it is a lesson 
in direct actien, in solidasity. It keeps the fighting 
spirit alive. It is a test of tactics. It isthe proving 
ground of methods. 

The strike has shown us already thit the individual 
trade union form is no longer of value, and therefore 
must be abandoned. 

The garment workers cannot win, wlile the union 
teamsters haul the food and the goods for scabs, and 
the engineers and other trades work with and for them. 

Nothing short of a complete tie-up will win a strike. 
Industrial unionism would tie up not merely a shop or 
an industry, it would tie up the entire country. Stop 
every wheel, fold every siil, and win complete indust- 


rial freedom as easily as a ten per cent. advance in, 


wages. 


THE AVERAGE PERSON. 


Such is the inconsistency and conservatism of the 
average person that he will not move until the house 
falls on him, But the average person is never counted, 
except on election Gay; and then he is numbered with 
the ‘'safe and sane."’ 

If the average person counted fer anything there 
would be very littte prevress made in the world. He 
will shift about and complain wheu hard pressed, as he 
has done in the recent election; but he will never do 
He Jacks the power to do what he has 
The way 


anything new. 
‘not done before, or seen his grandfather do. 
his ancestors did is good enuf for him. 

Left to himself the average person would crystallize 
into a fixed habit, and finally decay. Races of men 
have done so in the past. 

Ancient Egvpt went down before the ravages of the 
average person. The Egvptiansregarded the dead body 
asa most holy thing. To tuuch it was to become a de- 
filer of the sacred sanctium of the soul, and death was 
the penalty. Science could not see the inside of a 
human body. It might dissect some of the lower 
anitnals, but the one it most needed to examine was 
tubooed. 

That human heap of pestilence, killed by disease, 
must be preserved intact with embalming fluids, for the 
spirit of crumpty crum needed it in his business beyond 
the sacred Jake. 

There was the stopping place of science. The average 
chump was all powerful and put up that breastwork of 
superstition beyond which the wise men dare not go. 

In art, literature, mechanics, the same palsy hand was 
visible. Every avenue of progress was barricaded. No 
person dared, under penalty of death, to deviate from 
the fixed forms laid down by the average mummy. The 
nation crystallized and crumbled away, and is now the 
historical horrible example of the reign of the average 
person. 

But in modern times a repetition of Egypt is quite 
impossible. Today there are two forces at work on him. 
One, the capitalist minority, attacks his stomach. The 
other, the intelligent slave minority, bombard his 
brain. Between the two he has no rest, and abandons 
his ancestral worship bit by bit. 

The capitalists are taking everything in sight, having 
him pinched with hunger, or the fear of it, tho working 
hard, While in such a state he becomes more or less 
ready to listen to reason on the system of property his 
fathers handed down to hiin. 

In this broad America, with an area so vast that were 
it equally divided each family would have one hundred 
and sixty acres, the average man is a renter, paying 
tribute for what is rightfully his. 

It is a sad commentary on the average intelligence, 
but it is none the less true, that the average man never 
thinks about freedom until he is so hopelessly enslaved 
that nothing short of a savaye outburst of passion will 
release him. There is hope tor the average Anicrican. 


He thinks he is free. He imagines that in a country 
where the people eject the government, the governors 
are the servants of the people. When he opens his 
mind to facts and casts off the tairy tale about the tree- 
dom conquered by his foretathers; when he looks around 
him and sees things as they are, he gets very indignant 
at the system and wants to go right out and end it at 
once, 

No man is ever half so angry as’ the proud man who 
discovers himself a fool. Tne awakened American is 
thut man. He is a dangerous man to dally with. He 
is not easily pacified. He will not bow his head to the 
yoke and go on in silent submission, He gets out and 
does things. In hinm is the hope of the average man. 


The wage 


TRE WORKINGMAN’S LICERTIES. 

Fellow worke:, chey @ell us since the revoluticn and 
the declaration of independence all men have been free. 
Are vou yourself free? 

I?) Iam sure that I am free! 

Let us think a little; who grants you the right to 
work? 

The emplover. 

Who fixes the day upon which you shail work? 

The employer. 

Who fixes your wage? 

The emplover. 

Who sells the product of your toil, and pockets the 
profits? 

The employer. 

Who grants you or refuses you a day of rest? 

The employer. 

So, then, to have no right to the products of your 
labor, to submit to the will of your employer from 
morning until night, to be unable to work, that is to say 
to be unable to eat, yourself, your wife and children, 
without the permission of your employer, is what you 
call being free. What fine liberty the revolution and 
the declaration of independence have given you! Let 
us continue. Who has the liberty to enrich himself by 
making the worker, with his wife and children also toil? 

The employer. 

Who has the liberty to impose upon the worker that 
kind of work that will bring him the largest prafits? 

The employer. 

Who has the liberty to show the worker the door 
when he no longer needs him? 

‘The employer. 

Who has the liberty to send the old workers to die of 
hunger in the gutters, who, in their prime, built up 
his fortune? 

The employer. 

Who has the liberty to starve the workers by locking 
them out when they ask for an increase in wages? 

The employer. 

Who has the liberty to use the police, the soldiers, 
and the judges to subdue the strikers he has driven 
from his workshop? 

The employer. 

Friend, the revolution and the declaration of inde- 
pendence have gived all the liberties to the employer 
and slavery to the workman.—Adapted from the French 
of Paul Lafargue. 


FROM THE PROSPECTUS OF SEATTLE’S 
MODERN SCHOOL. 


“By the term rational, as applied to ecucation we 
mean the withholding from the child mind of no light 
or information whatever that may be had upon the sub- 
ject in hand, in contra-distinction to the sanctioned or 
standardized methods of the regular schools. 

“We understand also by rational education, a depart- 
ure from regular methods, in that the popular concept 
of a school is a building, a four walls, dreary and for- 
bidding, whereas the modern school will be a group of 
children to be taken to the woods and there have the 
marvelous mysteries of all ulterior life pointed out to 
them at first hand; to be accompanied thru the busy 
streets and there have the functions ann true social 
values of those who do the useful and the beautiful 
work of the world, pointed out to them, and to be taken 
thru the mines, mills and factories, into the very heart 
of production, and the condition of the toiler shown to 
them as contrasted with the condition of those who own, 
but who no no useful or beautiful work. 

"By rational education we understand also that we 
are to impose upon the child mind no ‘ism’ or sanctioned 
faith or belief of any kind whatever, seeking only that 
he know the truth of all things, moreover we under- 
stand by it tne entire absence of discipline. When the 
modern school fails to attract the voluntary attention of 
its pupil it will have failed wholly. 

“In short, by rational education, we conceive the con- 
trary of arbitrary dogmatism which makes fop blind 
faith and ignorance, and the utter absence of the rigid 
spirit-killing authority which makes, as it is intended to 
make, for subjugation and obedience, and these for 
mental and physical bondage. 

“It is such a school that we are establishing. 

“It is proposed that for the uses of the modern 
school a building be taken in a locality available to the 
greatest number of pupils, and that this be used in the 
evenings and at other times when not occupied for the 
primary work for course or season lectures on economic, 
scientific and sociological subjects from the rational 
viewpoint, thus making the enterprise to take on the 
nature also of a modern university, at the same time 


provide a sustaining revenue for the school. 

“Also when the schoolroom is not needed for such 
primary purposes it will be used for teacuiny foreigners 
and others to speak, read and write knglish, for 
tuition.” 

Any information can be obtained by addressing The 
Modern School, P. O. Box 335, Seattle, Wash. 


THE CHILDRE!: OF THE LOOS. 


Oh, what are these that plod tke road 
At dawn's first hour and evening's chime, 
Each back bent as beneath a load, 
Fach sallow face afoul with grime; 
Nay, what are these wlx se little feet 
Scarce besr them on to toil or bed: 
Do hearts‘ within their bosoms beat? 
Surely, *twere better they were dead. 


Babes are they, doomed to cruel dooms, 
Who laber all the livelong day; 
Who stand besice the rouring loums 
Nor ever turn their eyes away ; 
Like parts of those minachines of steel: 
Like wheels that whirl, lixe shuttles thrown; 
Without the power to dream or feel;— 
With all of childishness unknown. 


Brothers and sisters of the flowers, 
Fit playmates of the bird and bee, 
For you grow soft the springtime hours; | 
For you the shade lies neath the tree. 
For vou life smiles the whole day long, 
For you she breathes each breath in bliss, 
And turns all sound into a song;— 
And you, and you are come to this! 


Is't not enough that man should toil 
To fill the hands that clutch for gold? 
Is't not enough that women moil, 
And in life’s summertime grow old? 
Is't not enough that death should pale 
To see men welcome him as rest; 
But must the children drudge, and fail, 
And perish on the mother’s breast? 


See, lovers wed at tender eve; 
See, mothers, with your new-born young; 
See, fathers, if ye can, believe! 
From infant blood, lo, wealth is wrung! 
See, homes; see, towns; see, cities; states: 
Earth, show it to the skies above! 
Lovers who pass through raptures gates, 
Are thege, are these your fruits of love! 


O man, who boast your lands subdued, 
Your conquered air, your oceans tamed, 
Who mould all nature to your inood, 
Look on these babes and be ashamed! 
Dull looks from out each weary face, 
Cold words upon each little tongue:— 
Dead lives that know not childhood’s grace, 
Grown old betore they can be young. 


Hear, world of mammon, brutal bold, 

Gorging with life the maw of greed, 
Measuring everything by gold— 

The good deed with the evil deed— 
The pangs of suffering childhood’s care. 

Now coined iu coins to fill a purse, 
These things shall haunt you everywhere, 

And rest upon you for a curse! 

WILLIAM FRANCIS BARNARD. 


THE BOSSES’ SIDE. 


I am not of your ‘1sm.’’ Iam not a labor advocate, 
nor agitator, out I am an ismist just the same. I be- 
long to the greatest, the most powerful ism that ever 
oozed thru the slimy walls of time—I am a capitalist. 

It is unusual for one of my class to bother his capa- 
crins brain with mollycoddling meddlers like THE AGI- 
TATOR; but I just thot I'd call your bluff about the 
freedom of the press you profess to uphold. 

I speak candidly. I do not believe in freedom, ex- 
cept for myself. And where I cun attain my own 
liberty at the expense of another I will not refuse to 
take it. If I can turn the law on you I will doit. It 
is my business, it is the business of my class, to suppress 

urenemies. It is the order of nature that the strong 
suppress and enslave the weak. Nature says: “Eat 
where you will, the world is yours if you conquer it.’' 

You fellows are the descendents of slaves, beaten 
oncs, weaklings, who fell in the frays of old; and we 
inherit your labor just as truly as we inherit the wisaom 
of the past. You are ours by tue only right that can be 
demonstrated, the right upon which society is based, 
the right of conquest. 

We know nothing about ‘‘moral rights,” ‘‘equality,’’ 
‘“‘brotherhood,’’ and all that sort of brain rot. These 
are the inventions of slaves. Not having the courage to 
assert the natural law Of might, you fabricate subter- 
fuges and set them up in the place of nature. 

But they won’t work. One twelve-inch gun will blow 
them off the earth. What is is right, for those who 
made itso. One man of the stamp of J. P. Morgan is 
worth a million pickioon slaves who crawl about in the 
dust at his feet. 

Of what value is the sneaking slave who slipped a 
copy of THE AGITATOR into my desk? Why didn’t he 
come up, ike a mia, amt say: “Here, this is what I 
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believe, this is how I look upon you and your breed." 

True, I might have Lezn shocked by his audacity and 
fired him for. presuming an independence he hasn't got. 
It is true I hold his bread and butter in ty hands, and 
he can ill afford to lose it. But aint I going to hold 
him for life in the same state of econontic subjection? 
Is he going to become independent on fifteen dollars a 
week? Isn’t his children going to work for my children 
under similar conditions? 

Wha. is the use then of your ranting about freedom 
for tLe “wage slave,’’ unless you are making money 
out of it; in which case, of course, I don’t blame you, 
except that you are on the wrong side. 

The case of the working slave, as you call him, is as 
hopeless today us it was a thousand years ago, and it 
wiil be no better a thousand years hence. We feed him 
better than our ancestors did, and give him more rape; 
and perhaps the future generations of capitalists will be 
able.to give him still more without hurting their busi- 
ness. But that he shail ever be master of himself is the 
purest rubbish. 

We hold the key to his freedom. and we are not going 
to puss it up. We have the earth, the land; we have 
the wealth of the world, and having 1t we command all 
else. We control the army and navy, we have the 
mounted police to ride you fellows down and trample 
the spirit out of vou when you get rebellious. Congress 
belongs to us.. The courts are ours. Tne preachers 
preach our doctrine. The teachers teach it, and your 
subscribers must come to us and bow low for their meal 
tickets. A CAPITALIST. 


WHY TOLSTOY DIED A WANDERER. 


No more pitiful and tragic figure does the world pre- 
sent than this old man in a peasant’s rough clothing, 
overwhelmed by the sorrow around him, wandering 
away from a home of luxury which he despises. 

Why? The Petersburger Zeitung tells why. The es- 
tate at Yasnaya Poliana is in the charge of the Countess 
and her second son, to whom it Has been deeded. Re- 
cently rents have been raised, cheap labor introduced, 
and ‘‘business*’ methods applied to måke the revenues 
grow. How the Count has viewed these proceedings 
can be easily inferred from the brief account which he 
published a few weeks ago, entitled ‘‘Three Days Ina 
Village,” which was promptly suppressed by the Russian 
government. It isa plain, simple, but-terribly realistic 
description of village life surrounding the estate from 
which he has fled. In the Boston Transcript, Mr. Ar- 
chibald J. Wolfe gives a two-column descr?ption of the 
book, with extracts. ‘‘The cumulative effect,’’ we are 
told, ‘‘is one of heartbreaking hopelessness and misery, 
and it ends in a brief but scathing arraignment of the 
unhappy people’s rulers.’’ The first part of the narra- 
tive, entitled ‘'Wanderers’’ begins as follows: 

“Lately something -ntirely new has been the experi- 
ence of our villages, something never seen or heard be- 
fore. Every day there comes to our village, which 
counts eighty homesteads, from six to a dozen hungry, 
cold and ragged wayfarers. These people, all in rags, 
filthy in the extreme, come to our village and seek out 
the constable. The constable, to keep them from dying 
in the street from cold and starvation, takes them about 
among the villagers, meaning by villagers the peasants. 
The constable does not take them to the landowner 
who has, in addition to his ten sleeping apartments, 
dozens of other places, in the office, in the stable, in 
the laundry, in the servrnts’ hall and elsewhere; nor 
does he take them to the priest or the ceacon, nor to 
the merchant, all of whom have houses which may not 
be large, but are still roomy; but he- takes them to the 
peasant, whose whole family, wife and mother-in-law, 
children big and little, live all in one room eight to ten 
arshins long. And the owner receives this hungry, 
frozen, evil smelling and filthy man and not only pro- 
vides him with a night's lodging, but also feeds him.” 

Not the wanderers only, but the villagers as well, 
make up the picture of abject poverty. In other chipt- 
ers he describes them. A woman comes seeking his 
aid. Her inusband has been drafted into the army and 
her children are starving. He starts out to sce the au- 
thoritiess and get the husband released from service if 
possible. On the way they meet a girl of twelve, an 
orphan, the head of a family of five children. Her 
father had been killed in a mine. Her mother had 
worked herself to death in the field. The little mother 
wants to have the voungest child taken toan institution. 
In another hovel they find a man dying of pneumonia. 
It is bitterly cold. ‘There ıs no fire in the hut, no mat- 
tress or pillow fer the ‘sick man. Then comes this: 

‘We drive home in silence. At the front door isa 
carpeted sleigh with a fair of magnificent horses. A 
swell coachman in heavy coat and fur hat. It is my 
son, who had driven over from his estate to pay mea 
visit. We are seated at the dinner table. There are 
plates for ten. Only one seat was vacant, that of my 
granddaughter. The child was quite sick and dining 
with her nurse.” It goes one describing the usurious 


way in which his family was living. 

This is what Tolstoy fled from. One may term the 
act irrational, for how could he relieve the misery of 
Russia by adding one more to the army of pitiful wan- 
derers? But what an eloquent protest to the world is 
this irrational act, and how it shrieks its way around the 
whole habitable globe, startling all civilized nations. — 
Current Literature. 


I believe that all the known ways of killing a snake 


effectually involve tne principle of direct action. —Bruce 
Rogers. 


THE WORKERS’ UNIVERSITY. 


—0— 
Books and Pamphlets For Sale By the Agitator Pub- 
li } e A LJ tion. 
Thoughts of A Fool. 1 00 


The King and the Anarchist. 10 
The Cost of Something for Nothing. J. P. Altgeld. 1 00 
The New Hedonism. Grant Allen. 


5 
The Moods of Life. Poems. W. F. Barnard. 1 00 
The Tongues of Toil, Labor Poems. Barnard. 1 00 
Moribund Society and Anarchy. Jean Grave. 25 


The Chicago Martyrs: The famous speeches of the 
eight Anarchists in Judge Gary's court, and Alt- 
geld's Reasons for Pardoning Fielden, Necve and 


Schwab. Postage, 5c. 25 
A Physician in the House. Dr. J. H. Greer. 2 50 
Freeland: a Social Anticipation. Theodore Hertzka. 

cloth, $1; paper 50 
Origin of Anarchism. C. L. James. 5 
Law and Authority. Kropotkin. 5 
The Wage System. Revolutionary Government. 5 
The State: Its Historic Role. Kropotkin. 10 
Modern Science and Anarchism. ”' 15 
Anarchist Communism. ad 5 
Appeal to the Young. r 5 
Anarchy, Malatesta. Is It All a Dream? Morton. 10 
Do You Want Free Speech? J. F. Morton, Jr. 10 
The Rights of Periodicals. a 10 
The Curse of Race Prejudice. r2 25 
Another Blow'to Royalty. SR 5 
A Talk About Anarchist Communism Between Two 

Workers. Malatesta. 5 
Sine Qua Non, or The Core of Religion. Pyburn. 10 
Conspiracy Against Free Speech and Free Press. 5 
Evolution antt Revolution. Reclus. 5 
Direct Action vs. Legislation. J. B. Smith. 5 
Slavery of Our Times. Tolstoy. 65 
Pages of Socialist History. W. Tcherkesoff. 30 
Mating or Marrying, Which? W. H. Van Ornum. 5 
Vice: Its Friends and Its Foes. E. C. Walker. 15 
‘Our Worship of Primitive Social Guesses. 15 
Trade Unionism and Anarchism, Jay Fox. 5 
Roosevelt and Anarchy, Jay Fox. 5 
Who Is the Enemy, Anthony Comstock or You? 20 
Communism and Conscience, Pentecost and Para- 

dox. B. C. Walker.. 2 
What the Young Need to Know. Walker. 15 


Francisco Ferrer: His life, work and martyrdom, 


with portrait. 5 
Thė'Rational Education of Children. Ferrer. 5 
The Modern School. Ferrer. 5 
Ferrer postcards, a series of nine. 20 


Life of Albert R, Parsons, with a true history of the 
Anarchist trial and a brief review of the labor 
movement in America. Cloth, gilt edge, illustrat- 
ed, 353 pages. 1 50 

What I believe. Emma Goldman. 5 

Patriotism. a 2 5 

Anarchism vs. Malthus. C. L. James. 5 

Anarchy vs. Socialism. W. C. Owen. 5 

Crime and Punishment. C. D. Light. 5 

The Bomb Frank Harris. A powerful novel based 
on the Chicago tragedy of '87; cloth. 1 00 

Flowers of the Mind, a choice among the best 
poenis; cloth, duckle edge, gilt top, 348 pages. 1 50 

The Ancient Lowly: a history of the ancient work- 
ing people, from the earliest known period to the 
adoption of christtan..y by Constantine. C, Os- 
borne Ward. Cloth, two large volumes, $4.00. 
Either volume separately at 2 00 

Ancient Society: or Reseurches in the Lines of Hu- 
man Progress; from savagery thru barbarism to 
civilization; Lewis H. Morgan. cloth, 586 pages. 1 50 

The Changing Order, a study of democracy, by 
Oscar Lovell Triggs, cloth, 300 pages. 1 

Essays on the Materialistic Conception of History, 
by Antonio Labriola. Cloth, 246 pages. 

Love's Coming of Age, by Edward Carpenter, cloth, 
162 pages; a work that will help men to under- 
stand wonien and women to widerstand men. 1 00 

Looking Forward, a treatise of the status of woman 
and the origin and growth of the family and the 
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state. Philip Rappaport, cloth, 234 pages, 1 00 
The Physical Basis of Mind and Morals. M. II. 

Fitch, cloth, 414 pages, 2nd edition 1 00 
The American Esperanto Book, a compendium of 

the international language. Arthur Baker. 1 00 


Prince Hagen: A Phantasy. An astonishingly clever 
and readable book: Upton Sinclair, cloth, 249 


pages, $}; paper cover 25 
The Origin of the Family, Private Property and the 

State. Frelerick Engels. 50 
The Positive School of Criminology. Enrico Ferri, 50 
Social and Philosophical Studies. P. Lafargue. 50 
The right to Be Lazy and Other Studies "' 50 
The Evolution of Property is 50 
Stories ofthe Straggle. Morris Winchevsky. 50 
The Sule of an Appetite, a purpose story. 50 
Human, All foo }iuman, Nietzsche. 50 
The Rebel at Large. A novel by May Beais 50 
Darrow’s Speech in Defense of Haywood. 25 
Crime and Criminals. C. S. Darrow: 10 
The Open Shop. ó 1 10 


Not Guilty. John Sperzo. 


—— 


A PROTEST. 
To the Japanese Ambassador, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Japan occupiea a unique position in the 
world today. It isan old nation evolving rapidly out of the 
past into the ways of modern civilization. Until its war 
with Russia the western world knew very little about it. 
That historic event revealed the Japanése as one of the 
most marvelous peoples of the earth. 

The aympathies of the civilized world went out to 
Japan in its desperate struggle with the big despotic, re- 
actionary tyrant, Russia. specially did we Americans 
lend our moral. and financial mtppert to your country. 
We did it because we knew Russia, and hated it for its 
despotism, for its cruelty, for its lack of progress, for its 
inhumanity to:man. We saw in Japan the hope of civ- 
ilization in the east. We saw your scholars taking the 
best of our western literature, your sociologists adopting 
our most advanced economic ideas. We welcomed you 
as.a new star in the firmament of progressive nations. 

Now comes the news which makes us fee! that, after 
all, Japan is yet a barbarous country, with only a coating 
of that civilization we thought had permeated to the 
core. 

We learn your government has taken twenty of your 
advanced thinkers, including Denjiro Kotoku, a man 
well known in this country as a scholar and lover of 
humanity, and sentenced them to death on the charge 
of ‘‘plotting against the imperial family.’ 

You have used in their conviction the star chamber 
methods of feudelism; methods we thot were buried 
with the barbarism of the past. 

Why did your government not try these people as 
others are tried—in open court, where the world could 
look on and witness the evidence of their ‘‘plotting?’’ 
Did you fear they could not be convicted in the regular 
way? 

The world can’t be deceived any longer by such pro- 
ceedings. We know these people are not ‘‘piotters'’ 
against the lives of your imperial family. You know it, 
or you would not have resorted to the secret methods of 
conviction. 

You are the plotters. You have plotted against the 
lives of these people; and your star chamber is the evi- 
dence of your guilt. 

These people know that your imperial family is not 
responsible for the poverty and ignorance that exists in 
Japan, no more than is any other family of the capitalist 
class. 

Anarchists and socialists plot against ignorance, 
against superstition, against poverty, and the conditions 
that make and cherish them. Your imperial family is a 
harmless, useless relic of the past. It is the system of 
capitalism that engages the attention of these **plotters,’’ 
and you know it. Your imperial family plot is a subter- 
fuge. You are after the lives of these men and women. 
You can not deceive us by your plot. 

You may kill them, but you can’t kill the ideas they 
represent. Out of the memory of their martyrdom will 
spring a movement that will sweep from the beautiful, 
picturesque islands of Japan, the real enemy of the 
people, capitalism, private property in the land, factor- 
jes, and its resultant private property in the work 
people. 

I protest against this plot of the Japanese govern- 
ment against the human family of the islands of Japan. 

JAY Fox. 


WHERE TO GO. 
Under this heading we will publish, free, the cards of 
yadical lectures and reading rooms. 
Chicago: The Francisco Ferrer Club, free library and 
reading room, 1015 S. Halstead. 
Seattle: I. W. W., hall and reading room; lectures 
Sunday evenings, 211 Occidental ave., rear. 
Tacoma: I. W. W. hall and reading room, 723 Com- 


merce st. 


k: Harlem Liberal Alliance every Friday at 8 
ats ade Fraternity Hall, 100 W. 116th St., corner of 


Lenox. 
San Diego, Cal.: I. W. W. free reading room, 834 4th. 


RECEIPTS. 

Rasnick, $5; Wacilevsky, $2; Brout, Allen, Houghton, 
Pivoly, Hellerstatt, Clarke, Pustka, Moser, Levin, Bog- 
danoff, Michelson, Yappec, Buchie, each $1; Soloman, 
Reese, Metlien, Lucker, Rode, Hindes, each 50c; Fair, 
Volensky, , Bron, Lobatch, Pollack, Steller, 
Friedman, Pratiner, Weisberg, Blatt, Minsky, Wilson, 
Lerman, Bergman, Lettairer, Waterman, Heyer, each 
25 cents. 

Men, in large groups, do not evil things, except as 
they are trained under some dictum of authority. That 
is the whole excuse for discipline.—Bruce Rogers. 


How To Reacs HOME. Take the Steamer Tyconda at 
Tacoma, Wash., as advertised elsewhere in TER AGI- 
yator. Fare, 75 cents round trip. 


Subscribe for THE ACITATOR. 


THE AGITATOR 


CHRISTMAS. 


If I were to say ‘‘Merry Christmas’’ to the merry band 
of rebels and infidels th .t read THE AGITATOR I would 
be laughed off the - .ge. But Christmas is older than 
Christ. It did not always go by that name, however. 

The wily christian priests took over all the old pagan 
festivals and renamed them. Christmas is the old win- 
ter solstice festival, which celebration goes back into the 
mists of history. 

The christians did not begin celebrating the birth of 
Christ until about two hundred years after his death. 
They had no means of knowing the date of his birth. 
All the evidence goes to show he was not born at that 
time. The custom is merely a blending, a turning of 
the old pagan feast of the season. 

The name, Christ, is taken from the Hindy Krishna, 
the saviour, the reincarnation of Vishnu, born of a vir- 
gin. The whole christian utfit of saviour, saints and 
virgin mother, is a steal, a pure and simple case of bur- 
glary. There is not an ounce of originality in it, with 
the exception of purgatory; and the only part of that 
original is the mercenary application of it. The Hindus 
have their various ‘‘planes’’ on whicli the soul dwelt in 
its evolution to Karma. One of the popes took one of 
these and sent the catholic suuls there to suffer till they 
were ransomed by their friends. Catholic souls are go- 
ing there yet, and millions of catholic money is yearly 
pouring into the priests’ coffers to pray them off. 

This is the most gigantic grait in all history. Rocke- 
feller’s spoils is no match fur it. Every catholic family 
hus one or more beloved souls in purgatory; and, to 
help the sufferer from its agony, have the priests say 
masses, at from three to ten dollars u muss. These 
masses may be repeuted as often as they can afford it, 
and it is never known when the soul is released from 
its purgatorial prison. 

It there ever wus such a personality as Christ, he was 
an agitator, a dreamer who went about among the poor 
and oppressed, stirring them up. He was a tramp who 
roamed the country of jude, sleeping in haystacks or 
wherever he was taken in. le didu't believe in work, 
nor in stealing the result of other people's toil. The 
carpenters claim him, but tuere is uorccord that he ever 
did any work, after he was old enut to know better. 
Like the birds of the air and the lillies of the field, he 
took no heed of the morrow. Let every clay take care 
of itself. "A crust of bread und liberty’’ wus his motto. 

That he did some slight of hand tricks there is no 
doubt. Every uyitator that amounted to anything in 
his time had to work miracles in order to awe their 
followers. The ‘‘leaders’’ of today are no exception to 
the old rule. Look at the stunts Teddy performed be- 
fore he became a real live leader. See his triumphant 
march up San Juan hill, at the head of his column, 
when he was five miles away from it. J. Christ never 
did anything half as great us that. 

See the magic performed by our big labor leaders. 
Tarn your optics on Mitchell, Christ of the coal scuttle, 
the six thousand dollur a year pet of the bosses civic 
federation and vice president of the A. F. of L. The 
ancient Christ confessed that he couldn't serve two 
masters. with Jolimy it’s like eating pie. 

Jesus fed a multitude on two fishes. A most wonder- 
ful feat, it must be admitted. But it does not compare 
with the skill of his priestly followers who, for two 
thousand years have fed the multitude on the story of 
them two fishes. 

Some people say Christ was a humbug and a fraud; 
and that his doctrine of ‘‘resist not evil’’ has been a 
great detriment to the workers, insofar as it influenced 
them to submit to the slavery of the system. 

I quite agree with the sentiment. Christ was a fraud. 
He began hambugging the world nine months before he 
was born; and kept it up until three days after his 
death. The idea of a man having a virgin for a mother 
is the limit; and for a dead man to wake up and 
wander off into the clouds is going beyond the limit. 
Perhaps thia will explain the duplicity of the modern 
christian world. 

It is remarkable the many uses to which Christ has 
been put. He is the original patent medicine. He is 
taken to war to help keep the fighters courage up; and 
he is used in peace to keep it down. He is used to 
swear by as often as he is in prayer. He is the 
founder of all the ‘‘isms,’’ and he isn't. He has dom- 
inated history far beyond his size. 

It is time the world turned its eyes from the fakirs of 
the past. FRED Mor. 


R. J. W., Grand Rapids: Your subscription received. 
There is not any literature descriptive of Home. Sev- 
eral magazine articles have been written about Home. 
The most recent one, illustrated, appeared in The Inde- 
pendent of April 28, 1910. Your newsdealer will get 
you a copy or write to the publishers. 

R. N. D., Postville: Your subscription received. We 
are glad you like THE AGITATOR. We will endeavor not 
only to keep it at its present standard, but to raise it. 


THE PARABLE OF ANOTHER SAMARITAN. 


I stood on the bank of a swiftly running river whose 
turgid bosom was white with the broken bodies of men, 
women and children:—the industrial derelict, crippled, 
aged and shrivelled with toil; the white slave, early old 
and robbed of beauty; the factory child with hollow 
socketed eyeballs and shrunken belly. Many were dead, 
some were dying. and others there were, not yet de- 
spairing, but from whose lips there came an anguished 
cry. 
I reached into the waters and saved many, and back 
of me I heard the pulpit and the press of the unjust 
man acclaiming loudly that I was a philantropist anl a 
redeemer of men. And I was pleised with his fulsy.; e 
plaudit, not seeing that those I saved passed by the uu- 
just man and came down again to choke my torrent of 
sorrows. 

And so it came that men called my name blessed, but 
the number of the miserable ever grew, when a loud 
voice rudely broke upon the satisfied tenor of my con- 
sciousness, saying, ‘‘lLook above you. Go forth to the 
source of this wretched river to where the unjust man 
has his great machines.’ In great haste I went as the 
voice had spoken, and I said to the unjust man and his 
wolfish mercenaries, ‘‘You shall not longer grind the 
laughing-eyed innocents into your fearful mills, nor 
shall you starve them when the pearly breasts of earth 
swell and pain with abundant suck for them all, and 
you, sir, shall not feed the beautiful maidens into the 
scarlet maw of vice; and you shall no longer bruise and 
beat and break and kill the bodies of those who do the 
useful and the beautiful work of the world.’’ 

I looked again toward the press and the pulpit of the 
unjust man and saw them herding a mob which they 
set upon me, crying, ‘‘He preaches a strange doctrine.” 

BRUCE ROGERS. 


To shock people is often better than to please them; 
the majority of mankind need the shocking.—Freedom. 
If there is anything of value it is liberty. Liberty is 
the air of the soul; the sunshine of life. Without it the 
world is a prison and the earth a perfect dungeon.—Ex. 


HENDERSON BAY ROUTE— Steamer Tycoada leaves 
Commercial Dock, Tacoma, for all points on Hender- 
son Bay, including Home, week days at 2:30 p. m., 
returning next morning. Sunday at 8 a. m., return- 
ing same day. 

0000000 

NORTH BAY ROUTK—Steamer Tyrus leaves Com- 
mercial Dock, Tacoma, for all points on North Bay 
every Monday, Wednesday and Friday at 10 a. m., re- 


turning next morning. 
LORENZ BROS., OWNERS. 


FINANCING MODERN SCHOOLS. 


FRANCISCO FERRER, martyred founder of the modern 
schools, bust 9 inches high, express prepaid, $1.50. 
Large wall portrait of Ferrer, 25 cents. 

EvuGENE V. DEBS, beautiful medallion in plaster, by 
mail postpaid, 25 cents. Bust, 9 inches high, $1.50. 
THE MODERN SCHOOL, 

601 Columbia St., SEATTLE, WASH. 


SOME VERY WORTHY PERIODICALS. 


“MOTHER EARTH” 


Monthly Magazine Devoted 
to Social Science and Liter- 
ature. 10c a copy. $1 a year 


Published by | kuma GOLDMAN, Publisher 


“SOLIDARITY.” 


A weekly revolutionary 
working class paper. 


P. O. Box 622, I. W. W. 210 E. 13th. St., 
NEWCASTLE, PA. New York, N. Y. 
“FREEDOM” “INDUSTRIAL 
WORKER” 
A Monthly Journal of A Weekly Agitator 
Anarchist Communism. For Revolutionary In- 
dustrial Union. 


36c per year. 
127 Oseulton Street, 
London, N., W., England 


Published by I. W. W., 
236 Main st. Spokane, Wn 
fla year, Foreign, $1.50 


‘““PREEDOM.”’ 
A monthly journal devoted 
to the destruction of super- 
stition and the uplift of 
the under dog. 
$1 a year. 10c a copy. 

789 Mission Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


“THE FIREBRAND."’ 


To burn away the cobwebs 
of ignorance and 
superstition. 


Monthly, 50c a year. 
SWEDEN, TEXAS. 


DR. MARTIN RASNICK, Dentist. 
190 Clinton Street, corner of Division, 


Tel. 2544 Orchard. New Yorx, N. Y. 
0000000 
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THE PASSING SHOW. 


HE editor of the Seattle Star, an evening paper be- 
longing to the Scripps syndicate, has been sent to 
prison for three months and fined $500 for contempt of 
court. He criticised the finding of a 


The Autocracy judge. The judge declared the act 

of Onr criminal, and ordered the ‘‘culprit’’ 

Corporation brought before himself for punish- 
Judges. ment, with the above result. 


The most contemptible feature of 
the entire system of jurisprudence is the power to pun- 
ish for contempt outside the walls of the court room. 
The ends of what the law calls justice does not require 
it. It is an instrument engrafted into the English sys- 
tem by the judges themselves at an age when they 
sought and gained autocratic power in that country. 

We original Americans have borrowed all our law 
from England, and we have a very able set of corporation 
lawyers on the bench. The Seattle judge who sent the 
Star's editor to jail is one of them. The parties in- 
volved ia the largest corporation in the state, The 
Electric Co. vs. The People. 

The Electric Co. raised the fare. That is what such 
companies are organized for. What would be the use of 
having an electric road between Tacoma and Seattle if 
some sleek and well groomed gentlemen didn't have the 
right to say ‘‘pay our price or walk?” That was the in- 
centive which inspired these valiant christian gentlemen 
to invest ‘‘théir’’ capital, or the road would never have 
been built; and the people all along the way would still 
be hoofing it as their good old grandfathers did. 

The editor of the Star thinks the people should tell 
the Electric Co. what to charge, and that is how he got 
into trouble with the peoples’ ‘‘servant,’’ the judge. 
The editor would no doubt resent any attempt on the 
part of the state to regulate the price of newspapers. 
But that is another question. He is in jail now, and I 
am with him, consistent or not. 

He said what he has the right to say, he told the 
judge what he thought of him and his ruling. His 
language may have been harsh, his opinions erroneous, 
his logic bad, still he had the right to express his ideas 
and every honorable man in the state should stand with 
him. 

The trouble with us is we are altogether too respect- 
ful towards the judiciary. Place a rascal of a corpora- 
tion lawyer on the bench, and straight off he becomes a 
solon, and we bow to his rulings. The corporations are 
taking advantage of the weakness in our heads. They 
have the judges do all their foul work, knowing well we 
will stand more from a judge than from any other 
official. There is a limit, however, somewhere hidden 
away, and one fine morning the corporations and judges 
will open their front doors and it will fall in on them. 


G? WHERE you will capitalism is the same burly, 
brutal, feelingless ghoul. In Tampa, Florida, 
where the cigarmakers are making a noble stand against 
slavery, the minnions of the law 
Capitalism Bru- dragged six women pickets before 
talizes and the boss-owned court, where they 
Degrades Women. were fined $50 each. It is to the 
honor of woman that she becomes an 
outlaw in behalf of her own and her brother's freedom. 
But no man with the soul of a louse would cry out 
for protection from a woman, scabs seldom have; and 
no man with the dignity ofa donkey, whizh corporation 
judges never have, would bemean himself to answer the 
cry. 

But scab and judge are both valuable assets of the 
system. They are links in the chain of wage slavery 
that binds the women of the world no less than the 
men. And it is a very encouraging sign of the times to 
see woman awakening to her real position in the world. 
The Chicago Tribune tells us that when women reach 
the age of forty they are cast out of the shops and 
stores, to make way for young and more attractive ones. 
What becomes of the cast-offs and what’s to be done in 
their behalf? The Tribune answers: Some of them 
drift into coarser and harder work, such as scrubbing 
and washing, others become a burden upon their fami- 
lies. The remedy is charity. Let the state levy a tax 
for the support of a home for maimed and broken down 
women slaves. The Tribune is not joking. It isa 
serious capitalist newspaper, brutally frank, as is its 
class. 

Charity is the paliative for all the dirty work of the 
system. There is no other remedy those who uphold 
and benefit by the slavery of women dare suggest. Any 
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other remedy wonld involve their dividends. To make 
the young slaves support the crippled and wrinkled ones 
is the true remedy according to the Tribune. 

What do the women think about it? Isn’t it time 
they began to revolt? They must get out and take part 
in the struggle. 

No social war can ever be won without the aid of 
woman. Some advise her to stay behind and push the 
men forward. Why should she remain in the rear? If 
she has the courage and the ability to fight and to lead, 
her place is on the picket line. 

Forward woman, for once in your history do some- 
thing really worth recording. The greatest struggle, 
most intense encounter is yet to be written. On to the 
front then, and do your part. 


D WINNEPEG, Manitoba, the street railway conduct- 
ors and motormen are on strike. In the dead of 
winter with the cold us biting as it gets in that northern 
city, where the thermometer goes 

Sons of the Rich down to sixty below zero, men don’t 
as Strike throw up their jobs for fun. Only 

Breakers. under the stress of great wrong will 

they strike back at a heartless corpor- 
ation, that has the economic power to starve and freeze 
them, and the political power to send them to jail. 

A strike is the most sericus problem of a working- 
man’s life. A job is life, it is food, it is warmth. ‘ro 
throw it up means to cut himself off from the source of 
supply. 

Do the rich mens’ sons, the college boys, who have 
taken the strikers placeson the street cars of Winnepeg, 
know they are playing with life? Do they kuow that 
their sport, their little adventure, may mean death to 
numbers of children from exposure to want? Do they 
know what every job they have taken means to the man 
who left it? 

No, the ill-bred parasitic puppies are as ignorant of 
the meaning of things as they are asa college can make 
them, combined with their upbringing. 

The most contemptible mzn in modern times is a scab, 
and the scurviest of all scabs is a college bred scab. 


ToS Western Federation of Miners have applied for 
admission to the A. F. of L. on condition that they 
retain their industrial character. Every man who works 
in or around a union mine is a mem- 

The Western ber of the miners’ federation. This 


Federation and is as it should be. What's the differ- 
the Industrial ence what trade a man works at? A 
Principle. union is organized íor the purpose of 


having relations with the boss on 
something like an approach to an equitable basis. To 
him a union worker is not a miner or a machinist, he is 
a slave; and, as he can handle the individual with greater 
ease than the whole, so he can handle sections of the 
mass, and play one against the other, to great advant- 
age. 

Why should a few machinists, carpenters, blacksmiths 
and engineers, that work around a mine, have their 
separate unions apart from the great mass of men—the 
miners? Thereis no more logic in the proposition tha 
they should, than there would be in a suggestion to or- 
ganize them according to religion, nationality, or the 
color of their eyes. 

James O’Connell, President of the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, tried to hold up the miners’ 
charter uftil he was assured no machinists would be 
taken into their federation. What protection can the 
machinists’ union give to the few hundred machinists 
scattered thruout-the mining district of the west and 
north? None, whatsoever, and Brother O'Connell knows 
it. Without the miners to stand by them they would be 
helpless. So, for their own good, in the miners’ union 
is where they should be. 

O'Connell should not object to the miners organizing 
the machinists. He should turn his attention to or- 
ganizing the hundred thousand machinists in the metal 
industry, where the machinists’ union has its place. 

O'Connell is head of the metal department, recently 
organized in the A. F. of L. He sees the necessity of 
all the trades in the metal industry acting as one, under 
one central advisory council. His experience has taught 
him that the bosses, organized, can lick every union, 
separately, with ease. So he is in favor of industrialism 
in the metal industry, while he is opposing it in the 
mining industry. 

Of course he will have the technical quibble that there 
is a difference between the metal department and the 
miners’ federation. But there isn’t. The principle is 
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the same. In the metal industry, where the tradesmen 
are more or less equally divided it is alright to have 
separate unions. But in a mining camp conditions are 
different, and the miners’ federation has simply ad- 
justed itself to these conditions. 

The interests of the machinists’ union's treasury de 
mands the mining machinists, the interests of the ma- 
chinist is in the miners’ union. 

The miners’ federation was the power that organized 
the I. W. W. It was for many years a real revolution- 
ary organization, and it is to some extent yet. Buta 
most regrettable reaction set in shortly after the I. W 
W.was started, when some of the officials began conspir- 
ing against the industrial union. 

The conservative element was aroused and voted the 
miners out of the I. W. W. 

The miners’ federation is really more inconsistent than 
O'Connell. It is an industrial union; yet it left the I. 
W. W. and is now seeking admission to a craft organi- 
zation. Whether it tends up or down, consistent or 
inconsistent, the broad principles of industrialism it 
cannot long escape. No less can O’Connell and the ma- 
chinists escape it. It is gathering them ail up, and will 
sooner or later land them in one great industrial union. 
Then industrial freedom will be within their grasp. 


Aor god has gone to glory and left the werld 
in greater depths of mysticism than she found it. 
The departed was a woman, Mary B. Eddy. About 
forty-five years ago, suffering from a 
Christian Science: nervous trouble, she visited a mag- 
Its Goddess netic healer, named Quimby, from 
is Gone. whom she borrowed the ideas she 
later called mental healing. Being a 
practical woman, she started a school at a high price to 
tecch the science of healing, and wrote a book which 
she called ‘‘Science and Hedlth,’’ the greatest jumble of 
words it has ever been my misfortune toreatl The 
construction was bad; and the sense was nonsense. SHe 
called it ‘ta key to the scriptures, ’ but the scriptures 
are a. b. c. to the key. 

She used the word ‘‘science’’ a thousand times and 
not once in its proper sense. She made tHe most daring 
and ridiculous assertions pocsible. She said matter does 
not exist, but she saw that three dollars worth of it got 
into her hand for every copy of her matterless book she 
passed out. She established a church in Boston, and 
women, tired of the old dogmas, flocked to it. It 
branched out, and Mary sold her book. She died a 
millionaire, and left a church with about a million 
followers. 

Mark Twain has left us a remarkable desertation on 
christian science. It is the brightest piece of humor 
that keen witted humorist ever wrote. 

That suggestion does effect cures in cases of nervous 
afflictions, and that it aids nature in nearly all cases of 
disease, no one at all acquainted with psycology will 
deny. All modern physicians use suggestion. I know 
quacks who have a high standing as family physicians, 
because of the mental impression they make on their 
patients. This is especially the case with women 
patients, who are more sensitive to suggestion than most 
men. Suggestion has been practiced for tiyne immemor- 
ial. It was left for Mary Eddy to establish an institu- 
tion around that morsel of truth, and die a god anda 
millionaire in consequence. 


HE oil feller, John D. Rockefeller, gave ten million 
dollars to the Chicago University, as a little christ- 
mas gift. This is his final donation, he says. In all 
John has given to that iustitution 

If John D. Work- thirty-four and a quarter millions, in 


ed For His the last twenty one years. Of course 
Millions! this good godly philantropist worked 


honestly and hard for every cent of 
the money. There may be those who doubt the plain 
assertion of John’s honesty. For the benefit of such 
calamity howlers I will indulge in a few figures. Noth- 
ing clinches an argument like a little arithmetic. 

Let us say that John is a good workman and earns 
three dollars a day. Now let us assuine that he has a 
steady job and works three hundred days every year. 
We know he is economic, for he told us so. Then we 
will say that he lived on one dollar a day and save two 
to give to the education of the poor, who haven't got 
steady work at $3 a day. 

At this rate of saving it would take John only 57,060 
years to earn the little donations he has given to Chicago 
education during the last twenty-one years. 

Honesty and economy thou art personified in J. D. R.. 

Jay Fox. 
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PRIMITIVE MAN AND PROPERTY. 


Human society as it exists today is not the result of a 
scheme evolved in the brain of any one man, or ina 
number of men. It is the outcome of the sum total ofi 
experience of mankind and its ancestors from the time 
life was first generated in the primieval seas, millions 
of years ago, down to the present moment. During this 
almost inconceiveable period of evolution, from the 
salamander up to man, the entire course of life has been 
shaped by the inexorable laws of environment. 


No man is the maker of his own destiny. Born into 
this world he is subject to the conditions which surround 
him, and the most he can ever hope toaccomplisd is the 
discovery of better means of adopting himself to these 
conditions than did his predecessors. Man has passed 
thru a long period of remorseless struggle with the con- 
ditions of life, and the struggle is yet severe; but it is 
as nothing when compared with its fierceness during the 
primitive stages. Then he was a weak creature without 
any weapons to defend himself from the wild beasts that 
surrounded him in the forest, without shelter from the 
elements, and but scant means of procuring food ex- 
cept as nature provided, which was often in a very nig- 
gardly manner. Asa result of his helpless condition he 
was forced to use his brains; and once having started to 
think there is no conceiveable end to his poseitis 
achievements. 


One of the first things his early experience taught him 
was the great benefits of cooperation. He learned that 
by uniting with his fellows he could hunt, and defend 
himself to much better advantage than if he carried on 
the struggle individually. It was no altruistic feeling 
that prompted this step, no hankering desire to help his 
weaker brother. It was purely the egotistic instinct of 
self-preservation that drew him to the side of his fellows 
to make theirs a common cause. 

Sheer necessity drove primitive men into hords and to 
that necessity we owe our present society. Primitive 
man never acted thru any preconceived ideas of right or 
wrong; having desires for food and sexual satisfaction 
he always bent his energies to the gratification of those 
desires, the end always justifying the means. To be 
sure this long continued association has had the effect of 
developing sentiments never anticipated at the beginn- 
ing, which have reacted upon him and caused a com- 
plete change in his attitude towards his fellows. 

For instance: what are commonly called the altruistic 
feelings are the outgrowth of this early association, au 
association which, as I have said, was purely selfish. So 
great has been the influence of this association that to- 
day our whole life is based upon it, and existence with- 
‘out friendly social contact with our fellows would be 
intolerable were it not impcssible. 

Upon the death of a clansman the surviving members 
felt the actual loss to the fighting strength of the clan; 
and the reflection that the brother had actually fought 
and hunted by their side in the common cause developed 
jn the savage a strong bond of sympathy, and out of 
this has grown all the finer sentiments which mankind 
possesses today. 

Hunting in common, the savages in their simplicity, 
having no scientific economists to teach them otherwise, 
drifted naturally into common consumption or commun- 
sm. They even lived in common houses, a clan having 
a house large enuf to lodge all its members. They had 
no government. No classes or castes existed amongst 
them; they lived on a basis of equality, the natural con- 
dition of society without government and private prop- 
erty. 

Thus during a certain period of his early existence, 
man lived as an anarchist communist. But that, con- 
dition lasted only for a time. He later developed a 
taste for private property, ar } the idea feok such a 
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sharp hold upon him, and so dominated his miad that 
soon the whole course of his life changed, and the sim- 
plicity and equality of the past very quickly became 
submerged in the greed of individual possession. 

Why they came to make this change from communism 
to capitalism we can judge only by the effect. We know 
that private property by itself could not have been an 
advantage in any way to the savage. There was nothing 
in the idea to attract him. We can, however, readily 
see that in the naturel process of the evolution of ideas 
the savage would at some stage of his career stumble 
upon the fact that possession of the things other men 
need gives power over these men. 

If he possessed the most attractive women in the hord, 
other men would be compelled to pay him tribute before 
associating with them. If be cwned the hunting 
ground men who hunted there would be compelled to 
give him part cf the result of their labor. The idea of 
getting something for nothing was the foundation of 
private property among the savages, and the same 
{foundation is supporting it yet. 

The institution of private property changed the whole 
ccuise of primitive scciety. Equality Lecame a myth; 
the property holders became the masters of the property- 
less. Classes developed. The Fifth Avenue mansions 
appeared, with the First Avenue hovels asa background. 
The primitive savage discovered for the modern capital- 
st that to have slaves to work gave him a much better 
iving than if he worked himself, and much more time 
in which to gratify his sensual passions. 

As a consequence of private property monarchy soon 
supplanted the anarchy of no property. The king be- 
came absolute and the people subservient slaves. Some 
people have never been able to overcome the deteriorat- 
ng effects of this stege of cvoluticn. Central Atrica bas 
many examples in point. 

Mankind, however, was not content to remain in that 
state; and gradually the masses, impelled by the lashes 
iof slavery and cppression, Legan to develop again those 
deas of fellowship and solidarity so needful to their 
emancipation. Asa result cf repeated revolts and revo- 
uticrs, the march cf Cespotism hos Leen halted, ond 
mankind has began its journey back to the state of 
equality and liberty filled with the valued experience so 
necessary to our future development. 

All the superstitions fostered under despotism are 
eing shaken off. Gods and governments are losing 
their charm; and while we are yet far from the state of 
development we denominate as perfect, yet our tendency 
is onward; and who shall say where we will halt in our 
riumphant march toward liberty and equality! Let him 
speak. 


“A CAPITALIST” ANSWERED. 


When I slipped a copy of THR AGITATOR where the 
eye of my employer would strike it, I little thot what a 
commotion it would stir in the ‘‘capacous brain’’ of that 
great man. THE AGITATOR was surely true to its name. 
It flurried his egoistic brain and made him explode his 
bombastic tirade against the men and women who make 
his bread and feed him. 


We are slaves and will remain slaves for ever and 
ever, amen. The end of progress has arrived. Our 
bosses’ twelve inch guns are lined up across the roadway 
of evolution, and us *‘beaten ones’’ may as well give up 
the ghost. 

That is true capitalistic doctrine, brutally set forth. 
I have often thot that the agitators overdrew their pic- 
tures of the men who happen, more by luck than abil- 
ity, to be in possession of the sources of power in the 
world today. Iam beginning to think they are nearer 
the truth than I am. 

1 do not think it is altogether in the men to be brutal 
and without ideals higher than twelve inch guns. I be- 
lieve there is a psychology in the possession of power 
that stunts the better qualities of men, and brings out 
the dormant animalism, that should rest calmly in the 
bosom of the past. 

Is that man civilized who boasts that he hold the key 
to human freedom and will defend his possession with 
twelve inch guns? Is he human, is he brave, who 
taunts his shackled enemy with cowardice? Would a 
humane man torture a fallen foe? I am not hurt by the 
taunts of this brave man, who gives me fifteen dollars a 
week for fifty dollars worth of work. He may sink the 
brutal blade of his ridicule into me, but I will not wince. 
I will weit. I ama tactician. I am gathering strength. 
am no ta fool. I will not be bluffed by big guns. My 
children will be free, if I cannot be. And I hope the 
future generations of his offspring and mine will live as 
brothers, not as masters and slaves. 

That is my ideal, and I can well afford to wait and 
‘‘bear the stings and arrows of outrageous fortune.” 
My learned employer says this is “brain rot,” and surely 
he is a wise and noble man. 

He says ‘I believe in liberty only for myself.” An 
chservation as foolish as it is ungenerous. How much 
berts has he Hie can discharss me if he Jearns who J 


am; he can stop the bread from going to the meuths of 
my babes. Is that liberty? He can bribe the officials to 
slug and arrest his striking workmen, as I know he did. 
Is that liberty? He can conspire with other men of his 
stamp and business to increase prices and reduce wages, 
which I also know he did. Is that liberty? 


He can satiate his peacock vanity by purchasing silks 
and diamonds and hang them up for show on the person 
aof his coll wife. Is that libertv? He can prod me for 
being a coward while he confesses I am at his mercy. Is 
that liberty? He can hire children because they are 
cheap, and let their fathers walk the streets, cold and 
hungry, Is that liberty? 

Liberty, sir, is to see you see your fellow men free; 
to see them well fed, well clothed, well hcused and 
happy. 

My employer savs, truthfully, that all the institutions 
of the country are at his command. But when he says 
the case of the working man is hopeless because of that, 
he is counting without his host. 


Did my learned master ever hear tell of the French 
revolution? If he didn’t, I advise him to purchase a 
copy of its history, and read it. It is the best sedative 
for capitalistic swell-head in the pharmacy of sociology. 
His twelve inch guns won't look nearly so big, after he 
has digested the outlines of that bit of historic unpleas- 
autness. It will teach him a few things he ought to 
know. It will have a good effect on his pessimism re- 
lative to the workingmens’ case. 


It will teach him that no iustitution is so great that it 
will not crumble at the touch of an euraged people. 

It will teach him that as labor created the gun, so 
labor can destroy it, and that the slave of today may be 
a free man tomorrow. A SLAVE. 


THE TENDENCY OF MODERN SOCIETY. 


Close observation will convince us tiat the evolution 
of society has some distinct characteris ics, a knowledge 
of which is necessary to a correct understanding of the 
various tendencies manifesting themselves around us 
today. 

First we will note that the evolution of ideas follow 
from the simple to the complex, and from the complex 
back again to the simple. Those at all conversant with 
mechanics know only too well the truth of this observa- 
vation. New devices are generally cumberous and 
complicated, with numerous delicate parts. Many ma- 
chines, theoretically correct are practically useless be- 
cause of the complexity of their make up. But as the 
mechanic studies more the principles and understands 
better the practical needs of his machine, he relieves it 
of its delicute parts and reduces it to a simpler and more 
perfect mechanism. Within my own kuowledge the 
construction of the bicycle has been revolutionized. 
The number of its parts have been reduced one half, its 
cost to one fourth, and its real value as a means of loco- 
motion has been increased five hundred per cent. 

The evolution is the same in other spheres of en- 
deavor. So svon as a new idea is evolved the process of 
improvement by simplification begins at once. In society 
no less than the arts this tendency is manifest. Observe 
the simplicity in dress, manners and general mode of 
life of the people who do the world’s thinking. Fancy 
Hugo, Emerson, Spencer, Marx, Kropotkin or Tolstoy 
strutting down Broadway in the latest dude outfit! Im- 
agine Mary Wolstoneraft, George Eliot, Olive Schriener, 
Charlotte Perkins, or Voltarine De Cleyre fluttering 
about in the gaudy trappings of a Fifth Avenue belle, 
with her frills and flounces and glittering jewels. The 
mage is at once ridiculous. Why? Because we feel 
that these men and women have minds to attract and 
need no outward show, and that their large sense of 
the vanity and childishness of these decorations inspire 
abhorrence rather than desire. 

In organization the movement towards simplicity and 
anarchy is steadily growing. Formerly the mode of 
procedure was from the top down. The king was the 
initiator of all change. The common man had no right 
even to suggest any line of action, under heavy penalty. 
Today the order has been reversed. It is now the com- 
mon theory that from below must come the initiative, 
and when a ruler like Roosevelt stretches the law to get 
more power, he is regarded an usurper. 

Compare the laborious and difficult system of charact- 
ers employed by the Egyptians to write their thots, with 
our modern shorthand for a good illustration of this 
point. Nowhere is perfection reached by complexity; 
and the whole trend of evolution is towards simplicity, 
every real reform is simpler than that which it is 1n- 
tended to reform. Later we will see how thoroughly 
anarchist communism accords with this tendency. 

We have been told that it is useless to speak of 
anarchy today, when the whole trend of society is tc- 
wards concentration, and the consequent subjugating of 
the individual to society. These who let the cead ec, 

their thinking will be content to repeat this mistake 
which, indeed, on its surface sppears quite plausible. 


LATOR TRIUMPHANT. 


Hail! mighty thing of brain and brawn, 
Whose head and hands uphold the world. 
Hail, Conqueror! Awake! the dawn 

Of thy day comes apace; and hurled 
Into the limbo of the pust 

Will be thy wrongs, if thy strony hands 
But pull together and hold fst 

Each right when gained. But thy demands 
Backed by thy manhood’ s might must be; 

Thou canst not win with half thy power. 
Waken! Unite! Then, Hke the sea, 

Thou art re. tless. Lo! the hour 
Is ripe. The hands of Time and Fate 

Poiat to the dawn, and from its sleep 
Of ages, heaty-eyed and late, 

But not‘too late its tryst to keep-- 
Great Labor wakes and, with wide eves 

Of wonder sees his giant form, 
Begins his farce to realize: 

Aud, louking on the pigmy swarm 
Which fattens on him, and with chains 

Of golden tissue binds his brawn 
And its colossal strength restrains, 

Laughs, half in rage and half in scorn; 
And, breaking, one by one the bands 

Of minted gold his own hand wrought, 
Rises triumphant, proudly stands 

Upan the world his toil hath bought 
And paid for many times in coin. 

EDMUND DEFREYNE. 


Yet if we examine closely the factors at work around us 
we will not be alarmed at the declamation. 

That the invention of machinery has had the effect of 
bringing large numbers of workers into the factories 
and las had the further effect of combining various 
small factory managements into large corporations are 
truths readily admitted. But does the herding together 
of workers aud bosses destroy the possibility of anarchy? 
On the contrary it is this concentration of men and 
women that give rise to the need of liberty. Where 
there is plenty of liberty, Jiberty is not a question. It 
is only when they are hedged in by restrictions that the 
need arises for them to discuss the question of removing 
the restrictions. Were it not for the factory system 
Anerchy would yet be an academic question purely. 

The fact is we do not study closely enuf the manner 
in which the human mind acts and reacts upon its envi- 
ronment; and, lacking such study we are often misled 
by mere appearances. It is to this cause we must attrib- 
ute moat of the nonsense we hear preached in the name 
of socialism. There is more individuality in the factory 
than ou the farm. The human mind will not be sup- 
pressed while it has a morsel to feed upon. And the 
suppression of the factory aud of the Russian govern- 
ment only imteusifies its louging for freedom. 

What many reformers, who are blinded by the theor- 
etical effects of capitalism, and a narrow conception of 
history, will not permit themselves to see is: that 
liberty no less than bread playsa large part in the social 
economy of the civilized man; and far from liberty be- 
ing a problem only of primitive life, it was never really 
so vital a problem in any age as it is today. 

Another dead argument borrowed from an old book I 
must not pass by without a word or two. It is the one 
which tells us that so pronounced is the concentration 
of industry that already the middle class has been 
almost completely wiped out by the few great captains 
of industry who have almost gobbled up the entire 
wealth of the world. This ‘‘argument’’ is the mainstay 
of social democracy, and despite ull the evidence of fact 
the social democrats maintain it. 

That the rich are getting richer, and that some rich 
men‘ by-reason of superior capacity and better oppor- 
tunity, are getting richer faster than others, is quite 
natural. But that the middle class is being eliminated 
is quite wrang. 

In fact the middle class has never been so securely 
entrenched as it is today. Smal] factories have dis- 
appeared. Yes. But what has happened is not that the 
smal] manufacturers have been driven to the wall, but 
that they have adopted the co-operative idea and united 
their factaries, for the double purpose of greater econ- 
omy, and as far as possible of the elimination of the 
purely needless element of competition. 

The middle class has united for ‘the better protection 
of their interests, just as the workers have. Instead of 
each individual manufacturer engaging in cut-throat 
competition with his neighbor, his neighbor and him 
unite their capital, hire a manager to run the business, 
and go off to the sea shore and enjoy in ease and com- 
fort the benefits of co-operation and, wonder why the 
idea had not struck them long before. 

The stockholders of every large corporation are 
counted by the thousand. The Pennsylvania R. R. Co. 
Nas 25,000, and the stec? trust a larger number of share 
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holecrs. Who are the trust stockolders anyhow? Poor 
widows and workingmen? 

Look over your tax report and see the great increase 
in the number of larze taxpayers. Go to the summer 
resorts and note the increase in the number of patrons. 
Go to the midcle class resident district of any city and 
see how many «deserted houses you will find. On the 
contrary you will see numbers of elaborate new houses 
being built to accomodate the incrsased wealth and 
number of the middle class. 

Yet we are told that the middle class is being reduced 
to the ranks of the proletariat; and that by alleged 
scientific thinkers who overcome us with learned phrases 
about the materialistic conception of history, etc. But 
the truth is, the socialists have a theory old and strong 
according to which the world should move; and the 
mere fact that the world will not obey the theory is to 
them no good reason for giving it up. 

The wave of reaction we see today on the capitalistic 
sea is only a ripple compared with the great under- 
current of thought that is carrying us steadily and 
surely towards liberty and equality. M. J. MURPHY. 


REFLECTIONS OF AN OLD AGITATOR. 


The difficulty of the present day and with us is, we 
are bullied by institutions. A man gets up in the puipit 
or sits on the bench, and we allow ourselves to be 
bullied by the judge or the clergyman, when, if he 
stood side by side with us on the brick pavement as an 
individual, his ideas would not have disturbed our clear 
thots an hour. 

Stand on the pedestal of your own individual inde- 
pendence. Summon those institutions before you, and 
judge them. 

Men blame us for the bitterness of our language and 
the personality of our attacks. It results from our 
position. The great mass of the people can never be 
made to stay and argue a long question. They must be 
made to feel it thru the hides of their idols. Eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty. 

Power is ever stealing from the many to the few. 

The manna of popular liberty must be gathered every 
day or it is rotten. 

The hand entrusted with power becomes the necessary 
enemy of the people. 

Only by continual oversight can a democrat in office 
be prevented from hardening into a despot. 

Only by uninterrupted agitation can a people be kept 
sufficiently awake to principle not to let liberty be 
smothered by material prosperity. 

Every government is always growing corrupt. Every 
secretary of state is, by the very necessity of his position, 
an apostate. He is an enemy to the people, of neces- 
sity, because the moment he joins the government he 
gravitates against the popular agitation, which is the 
life of the republic. 

The public that sinks to sleep, trusting to constitutions 
and machinery, politicians and slatesmen, for the safety 
of its liberty, never will have any.— Wendell Phillips. 


WAGE SLAVERY. 


Today the man who works for wages, either by the 
hour, week or month, has no knowledge of the value of 
his work or the value of the product of his work. He is 
paid a wage which, according to the “‘iron law of 
wages,'' is only the amount necessary to provide him 
with food, clothing and shelter, so that he may continue 
working for his boss. The wages vary in different 
parts of the country, only so much as living conditions 
are either higher or Jower and he must adopt himself to 
the fixed wage or starve. 

The wage wor'.er does not know why certain jobs pay 
17 cents an hour and other jobs pay 3100 a month. He 
only knows that for certain work a certain wage is paid 
in all parts of the civilized world. Being compelled to 
accept conditions as they are, he has never questioned 
the value of the product of his work. Wage slavery is 
a mystery. There is no apparent slavery to the man 
who can at any time quit his job and lcok for another 
master. 

In the days of feudal slavery, when only the priest 
and noble had the advantages of a liberal education, the 
peasant or serf of the eighteenth century, though unable 
to read or write and whose world was limited to his 
master's field or estate, was still able to understand his 
position in society and there was no mystery about it. 

He was given an acre or two of ground, which was his 
and his children’s to enable them to supply the necessi- 
ties of life. Its use was granted him so long as he 
worked for and supplied his feudal master with all his 
necessities and luxuries. He worked perhaps two hours 
to provide his own absolute needs and ten or twelve 
hours for his master. He could see the inequality of 
the arrangement, but resigned himself to the will of 
God as he was told by the priest, who acted as his 
master's representative. 

Today the slave's materia] ecudition is better, tho his 


position in society as shown by the written law, is that 
of servant or slave. No man is free whose right to work, 
so that he may live, depends on the interests of another 
man. Today the mastership is determined by the own- 
ership and control of the land, the factories, the mines, 
the stores, the railroads and the immense and compli- 
cated tools that are now used. The slave condition is 
shown by the wage worker's dependance for even exist- 
ence upon the master, who has the power to deny to the 
worker, at any time, an opportunity to work, so that he 
could receive the wages which would enable him to 
maintain his existence. —Hugh M’Gee, in The Socialist. 


Government claims it protects us from fcreign foes. 
The Anarcbists say we have no foreign foes except for- 
eign governments. We have no fear that the workers of 
Europe will invade us. It is the governments of Europe 
that are the invaders. 


THE WORKERS’ UNIVERSITY. 
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Books and Pamphlets For Sale By the Agitator Pub- 
lishing Association. 
Thoughts of A Fool. 1 00 
The King and the Anarchist. 10 
The Cost of Something for Nothing. J. P. Altgeld. 1 00 
The New Hedonism. Grant Allen. 5 
The Moods of Life. Poems. W. F. Barnard. 1 00 
The Tongues of Toil, Labor Poems. Barnard. 1 00 


Moribund Society and Anarchy. Jean Grave. 25 

The Chicago Martyrs: The famous speeches of the 
eight Anarchists in Judge Gary’s court, and Alt- 
geld's Reasons for Pardoning Fielden, Neebe and 


Schwab. Postage, 5c. 25 
A Physician in the House. Dr. J. H. Greer 2 S0 
Freeland: a Social Anticipation. Theodore Hertzka. 

cloth, $1; paper 50: 
Origin of Anarchism. C. L. James. J 
Law and Authority. Kropotkin. 5 
The Wage System. Revolutionary Government. S 
The State: Its Historic Role. Kropotkin. 10 
Modern Science and Anarchism, '' 15 
Anarchist Communism. re 5 
Appeal to the Young. en 5 
Anarchy, Malatesta. Is It All a Dream? Morton. 10 
Dv You Want Free Speech? J. F. Morton, Jr. 10 
The Rights of Periodicals. 1 10: 
The Curse of Race Prejudice. ai 25 
Another Blow to Royalty. 7? 5 


A Talk About Anarchist Communism Between Two 
Workers. Mzlatesta. 5 
Sine Qua Non, or The Core of Religion. Pyburn. 10 
Conspiracy Against Free Speech and Free Press. 5 
Evolution and Revolution. Reclus. 5 
Direct Action vs. Legislation. J. B. Smith. $ 
Slavery of Our Times. Tolstoy. 65 
Pages of Socialist History. W. Tcherkesoff. 30 


Mating or Marrying, Which? W. H. Van Ornum. 5 
Vice: Its Friends and Its Foes. E. C. Walker, 15 
Our Worship of Primitive Social Guesses. 15. 
Trade Unionism and Anarchism, Jay Fox. 5 
Roosevelt and Anarchy, Jay Fox. 5 
Who Is the Enemy, Anthony Comstock or You? 20 
Communism and Conscience, Pentecost and Para- 
dox. E. C. Walker. 25 
What the Young Need to Know. Walker. 15 
Francisco Ferrer: His life, work and martyrdom, 
with portrait. 25- 
The Rational Education of Children. Ferrer. 5 
The Modern School. Ferrer. 5 
Ferrer postcards, a series of nine. 20- 


Life of Albert R. Parsons, with a true history of the 
Anarchist trial and a brief review of the labor 
movement in America. Cloth, gilt edge, illustrat- 
ed, 353 pages. 50 

What I believe. Emma Goldman. 5 

Patriotism. 7. S 5 

Anarchism ys. Malthus. C. L. James. 5 

Anarchy vs. Socialism. W. C. Owen. 5 

Crime and Punishment. C. D. Light. 5 

The Bomb, Frank Harris. A powerful novel based 
on the Cincago tragedy of '87; cloth. , 1 00 

Flowers ot the Mind, a choice among the best 


civilization; Lewis H. Morgan. cloth, 586 pages. 1 50: 
The Changing Order, a study of democracy, by 


Oscar Lovell Triggs, cloth, 300 pages. 1 00 
Essays on the Materialistic Conception of History, 
by Antonio Labriola. Cloth, 246 pages. 1 0G 


Love’s Coming of Age, by Edward Carpenter, cloth, 
162 pages; a work that will help men to under- 
stand women and women to understand men. 1 00 

Looking Forward, a treatise of the status of woman 
and the origin and growth of the family and the 
state. Philip Rappaport, cloth, 234 payes. 1 

The Physical Basis of Mind and Morals. M. H. 
Fitch, cloth, 414 pages, 2nd edition 1 

The American Esperanto Book, a compendium of 
the international language. Arthur Baker. 

Prince Hagen: A Phantasy. An astonishingly clever 
and readable book. Upton Sinclair, cloth, 249 
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pages, $l; paper cover 25 
The Origin of the Family, Private Property and the 

State. Frederick Engels. 50 
The Positive School of Criminology. Enrico Ferri. 50 
Social and Philosophical Studies. P. Lafargue. 50 
The right to Be Lazy and Other Studies '’ 50 
The Evolution of Property ns 50 
Stories of the Struggle. Morris Winchevsky. 50 
The Sale of an Appetite, a purpose story. 50 
Human, All Too Human, Nietzsche. 50 
Tne Rebel at Large. A novel by May Beals 50 
Darrow’s Speech in Defense of Haywood. 25 
Crime and Criminals. C. S. Darrow. 10 
Fhe Open Shop. m 1? 10 


Ne Guilt». John Spargo. 10 


CHRISTMAS, A CRITICISM. 


It was with deep regret that I read in your last isstte 
the article ‘‘Christmas’’ by Fred Moe, because in the 
first place it showed so much ignorance on the pert of 
writer about the things he was talking about, not seem- 
ingly knowing the difference between religion and 
theology; the one being a system of ethics, a moral 
science, and the other its interpretation. Religion is 
always one, but its interpretations are many. 

Thru the whole article runs a line of deepest ignorance 
of the symbolical language of the New Testament. Even 
his statement that the name Christ is taken from the 
Hindu Krishna, shows that his knowledge only floats on 
the surface. The name Christ is derived from the 
Greek Chrestos. What is the use of writing such 
articles? I do not know. Does the writer give us 
something better in its place? Breaking down is very 
easy, we know that. BRAAMS. 


With fine spun codes of ethics we have no quarrel. It 
is the practice we oppose. Christianity is judged by its 
fruits. It matters not how good a system may have 
been, how enobling it might be, if it works out to the 
detriment of the race it must be abolished. Christianity 
is today the greatest enemy of progress. It is the most 
powerful weapon in the reactionary armory. 

What I mean was well illustrated the other day by the 
German Kaiser in a speech tothe Benedictine monastry: 

“What I expect from you is that you will continue 
working in the paths of your forefathers and support me 
in my efforts to maintain the people’s religion. This is 
all the more important because the twentieth century 
has liberated ideas «hich can only be successfully com- 
bated with the aid of religion and the support of heaven. 
This is my firm conviction. The crown which I wear 
can only guarantee success here if it is based on the 
word and personality of our lord. 

“As a symbol of this, I have presented the crucifix to 
this church in order, as I said in my letter, to prove 
that the government of the christian princes can only be 
carried on in the spirit of our lord, and that they should 
help to strengthen the religious feeling which is innate 
in the Germanic races, and increase respect for altar and 
throne. Both these go together, and must not be sep- 
arated. Therefore, I promote with my whole heart the 
aims which you are pursuing, and in the future as in the 
past, will grant you my favor and my protection.” 

Isn't that plain enuf? What's the value of theorizing 
in the face of such frank, lucid statements? ‘‘The 20th 
century has liberated ideas that can only be successfully 
combated with the aid of religion and the support of 
heaven.” Mark that in your note book. 

What are these ideas the Kaiser wants to kill? Need 
I recite them here? Ask the enslaved masses moaning 
under the weight of capitalism and government. Ask 
the millions of hungry and cold toilers grovelling in the 
mire. Ask the thousands of children dying every week 
for want of proper nourishment. 

And you object to us tearing down the cause of all 
this misery and death! I repeat, with Moe, that Christ 
is a borrowed character, taken wholly from the Hindu, 
by a people too miserable of intellect to invent an orig- 
inal one. Whatever of good he may have been to the 
besotted slaves of the past, he is now the god of tyranny 
and must be destroyed as an enemy to humanity. J. F. 


IN BEHALF OF OUR JAPANESE COMRADES. 


Resolutions adopted at the large international Japanese 
protest meeting held recently in Chicago: 

Whereas, The Japanese government has sentenced 
twenty-six men and women to death, and 

Whereas, Those condemned have not been given a 
fair hearing or a just trial; and, 

Whereas, No evidence has been given to show that 
the condemned are guilty of the crime they are charged 
with; and, 

Whereas, The condemnation of these brave men and 
women is a direct effort on the part of the tyrannical 
government and an insatiable ruling class to suppress 
freedom of speech and press, and to prevent the awak- 
ening of the Japanese working class; and, 

Whereas, An attack on free speech and free press in 
any country is a blow to the workingmen of the world; 
and, 

Whereas, Francisco Ferrer was condemned to death 
by a military court by a similar government, we demand 
for our Japanese friends a civil, not military, trial. 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved: That we hereby vehemently protest against 
the judicial murder of the Japanese under sentence, and 
that we demand for them the publicity of a fair trial; 
also 

Resolved: That we extend to the Japanese who are 
struggling for economic emancipation and freedom our 
heartiest sympathy and the assurance of our moral and 
financial support, feeling that any injustice to the liber- 
als and radicals of Japan is a blow at the.welfure of 
humanity. 
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THE FRESNO MOB. 


Fifty men are in prison at Fresno, California. Not 
one of them has violated a written law. Each of the 
fifty stood on a soap box and discussed with his fellow- 
men their just grievances. And therein lies the crime. 
Working men should bear their ills in silence. 

It is not good for business that workmen should dis- 
cuss anything, except the road to heaven. The man in 
the moon looks down and laughs at the bungling, 
calous-pawed toiler assuming the right to talk publicly 
about wages and things quite beyond his powers. But 
he does it and gets into trouble. 

Fresno is a nice, quiet, sunny little town, and would 
seldom be heard of outside the state, did not a band of 
brigands, bearing a banner with the treasonous letters 
I. W. W. on it, boldly walk in and begin preaching the 
strange and unwelcome doctrine of brotherhood and 
equality. And the criminality of the band lay in the 
fact that they wanted the things they asked for bere 
below. 

For years the denizens of Fresno have been horangued 
by froth mouthed sky pilots, who lauded the virtues of 
poverty, but never failed to take a collection. Sky talk 
doesn’t hurt business, it helps it; and therefore cannot 
obstruct the streets. The people can go to hell, or they 
can go to heaven; the undertaker gets his rakeoff in 
either case. It is the cursed earthly talk that upsets the 
calculations of the man behind the dollar,—therefore 
the jailing of the fifty. But they could have been 
handled nicely, only another fifty came to take their 
places on the soap boxes. They established a camp 
outside the city limits, and began in a very business-like 
way to beat down the barriers to freedom of speech set 
up by the police at the bidding of the big interests. 

Nothing disturbs an enemy like determination, and 
daring. Make some move he has not figured on, and 
his game is up. Napoleon conquered Europe by the 
possession of these two attributes. 

The pinhead police of Fresno gave up the ghost when 
they heard of the camp, and saw the inpour of I. W. W. 
speakers. They suddenly discovered there was no law 
to prevent speaking, and the speaking began. But it 
was too strong, it was too earthly. It had to be stopped. 
The jail was full. Now what was to be done? 

Ah! The mob. ‘‘The citizens must now act” said 
the mayor, and he winked at the chief of police; and 
the chief passed the wink along. The thugs were 
gathered and attacked the I. W. W. speakers sn the 
street. The mob then descended on the camp, outside 
the city, beat its valiant defenders by the sheer force of 
numbers, and burnt it to the ground, with all its con- 
tents of clothing and provisions. 

Is this going to be the end of the fight in Fresno? Are 
we going to be defeated by that cowardly, contemptible 
trick? By no means. Let every fellow worker do his 
part. On to Fresno, if you can. If you can’t, help 
those ready to go and fight it out. 

Re-establish your camp, and talk to your fellows. 
Free speech must and will be maintained, or the shack- 
les of slavery will be riveted so tight upon our limbs 
they will never be broken. 

Every decent man in Fresno is ashamed of the city, 
and those who have kept aloof in the past will now be 
arrayed on the side of freedom. FRED Mok. 


NOTICE. 


Dr. M. Rasnick will shortly start ona trip in the in- 
terest of THE AGITATOR. He will organize AGITATOR 
groups, establish agencies, solicit subscriptions, etc. 
Comrades and fellow workers are requested to write to 
Dr. Rasnick at 1315 N. 27th Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
care of Rubenson. 


WHERE TO GO. 
Under this heading we will publish, free, the cards of 
radical lectures and reading rooms. 

Chicago: The Francisco Ferrer Club, free library and 
reading room, 1015 S. Halstead. 

Seattle: I. W. W., hall and reading room; lectures 
Sunday evenings, 211 Occidental ave., rear. 

Tacoma: I. W. W. hall and reading room, 723 Com- 
merce st. 

New York: Harlem Liberal Alliance every Friday at 8 
p. m., at Fraternity Hall, 100 W. 116th St., corner of 
Lenox. 

San Diego, Cal.: I. W. W. free reading room, 834 4th. 

EMMA GOLDMAN’S MEETINGS. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 8, Frashinn Hall, at 3 and 8 p. m. 
Tickets on sale at Dr. Gustav A. Pahl, 731 Ellicott st. 

Pittsburg, Jan. 11 and 12, Catan Hall. Tickets on sale 
at Mrs. N. Selden’s 1801 Center avenue. 

Cleveland, Jan. 15, 3 and 8 p. m. at Pythian Temple. 
Tickets of Adeline Campney, 1438 E. 63rd. 

Columbus, Jan. 17 and 18, Red Liog Hall. Tickets at 
J. F. Lenton, 11 N. High St. 

Cincinnati, Jan. 20-1-2, Odd Fellows Temple. Tickets at 
Daniel Kieper, 530 Walnut st. 

Comrades may get cards for distribution where the 


tickets are on sale 
THE AGITATOR will be on sale at all meetings. 


HOME LIFE. 


A new school house of two large, well lighted, well 
ventilated, rooms, is one of the late additions to our 
community. The plan of light inlet is in accordance 
with the best ideas, coming from one side only, and 
flowing over the shoulders of the pupils. The work- 
manship is good; and the architectual outlines very 
pleasing to the sense of beauty. 

Besides providing for the educatiou of the young we 
still keep putting knowledge into our more hardened 
heads. 

The reading class that meets every Friday evening at 
Comrade Levin's, is well attended, and the discussion 
which follows the reading, bringing out the numerous 
phases of the subject, is very instructive. 

The Esperanto class meets at Comrade Allen’s every 
Sunday evening. The confusion of speech is the great- 
est obstacle to the interchange of ideas between the 
people of different countries. We have a common ideal, 
a common cause, a common enemy and a Babel of 
tongues. Dr. Zamenhof has given us the much needed 
avenne, thru which we can all pass with ease. Esper- 
anto is spoken by over a million, already, in all parts of 
the world. Our European comrades are publishing 
propaganda pamphlets in this new language. 

We celebrated Christ’s birthday by an entertainment 
that made a mockery of the institutions of the people 
who call him God. An All Nations Peasant Ball, it was 
called, and many of the nations were represented by 
costumed mimics. The hall was overhung with tempt- 
ing, luscious fruit dangling among evergreens, and a 
strong force of police to see that nobody got away with 
it. There was real fun. Every thief caught was fined 
five cents or served half an hour in jail. The court did 
arushing business while the fruit lasted, and many 
thieves got away. Then there was the mock preacher, 
and the marrying and divorcing, and the dancing which 
lasted until two a. m. 

To the Homeites the committee desires to state that it 
aimed to make this a break even affair, but finds itself 
with $8 left over. This money will be used to help pay 
the expenses of some other entertainment. 


RECEIPTS. 

Quinn, $5; Lavroff, $2.40; Eyges, Turner, Raasch, 
Gibbons, Lescher, Warvaroff, Engvalls, each $1; Bowle, 
Axelson, each 50c; Raymer, 30c; Apple, Koff, Hoff, 
Weingarten, each 25c. 


FINANCING MODERN SCHOOLS. 
FRANCISCO FERRER, martyred founder of the modern 
schools, bust 9 inches high, exprese prepaid, $1.50. 

Large wall portrait of Ferrer, 25 cents. 
EUGENE V. DEBS, beautiful medallion in plaster, by 
mail postpaid, 25 cents. Bust, 9 inches high, $1.50. 


THE MODERN SCHOOL, 
601 Columbia St., SEATTLE, WASH. 


SOME VERY WORTHY PERIODICALS. 


“MOTHER EARTH” 


Monthly Magazine Devoted 
to Social Science and Liter- 
ature. 10c a copy. $l a year 


EMMA GOLDMAN, Publisher 


“SOLIDARITY.” 


A weekly revolutionary 
working class paper. 


Published by 


P. O. Box 622, I. W.W. 210 E. 13th. St., 
NEWCASTLE, PA. New York, N. Y. 
“FREEDOM” “INDUSTRIAL 
WORKER” 
A Monthly Journal of A Weekly Agitator 
Anarchist Communism. For Revolutionary In- 


dustrial Union. 
Published by I. W. W., 
236 Main st. Spokane, Wn 
$l a year, Foreign, $1.50 


“FREEDOM.” 
A monthly journal devoted 
to the destruction of super- 
stition and the uplift of 
the under dog. 
$l a year. 10c a copy. 

789 Mission Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


36c per year, 
127 Ossulton Street, 
London, N. W., England 


“THE FIREBRAND.” 


To burn away the cobwebs 
of ignorance and 
superstition. 


Monthly, SOc a year. 
SWEDEN, TEXAS. 


HENDERSON BAY ROUTE-—Steamer Tyconda leaves 
Commercial Dock, Tacoma, for all points on Hender- 
son Bay, including Home, week days at 2:30 p. m., 
returning next morning. Sunday at 8 a. m., return- 
ing same day. 

0000000 

NORTH BAY ROUTE—Steamer Tyrus leaves Com- 
mercial Dock, Tacoma, for all points on North Bay 
every Monday, Wednesday and Friday at 10 a. m., re- 


turning next morning. 
LORENZ BROS., OWNERS. 
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HE mills of capitalist justice are working cvertime 
Reports of their gocd work in the 
ere comirg thick and fast. Sixteen 
coal miners in Colcrado were given a 
year each the other day, as a gentle 
reminder that the judges are running 
this ccuntry. 

No, they did nct kill anybody; they 
merely walked about the streets, or did scme other 
dastardly deed the judge said they should not do. It 
did not matter whether what he said they shouldn't do 
was right or wrong. It didn't matter whether they 
really violated his order; he was the judge of that, also. 

‘Injunction’ is the legal name of this form of tyr- 
anny. In jurisprudence, so-called, the injunction has a 
use. But all things must be turned into a line of de- 
fence for capital against labor; and well does capital re- 
ward the inventor of each new weapon. 

Taft was the first judge to turn the injunction against 
strikers. Roosevelt criginated the open shop idea in 
the government printing office in Washington. The in- 
junction and the open shop are the two greatest weapons 
in the hands of capitalism against Jabor today; and Tait 
and Roosevelt are the two biggest politicians. 

What is a labor injunction? When a crowd of toilers 
go on strike the boss calls his lawyer and instructs him 
to draw up a set of laws to govern the strikers. The 
solon sets down the ‘“‘thou shalt nots" and goes to the 
nearest judge, who signs therm. 

It makes no difference what outrageous prohibitions 
are put upon the strikers, it is an absolute crime to vio- 
late them. And to make the outrage worse the strikers 
don’t get the benefits of an ordinary jury trial. He gets 
no trial. The active, useful strikers are picked out and 
hauled betore the autocrat, charged with viclating his 
law. Without further question lie pronounces sentence. 
And there is 110 appeal. 

The sixteen miners must Stay in jail until their vear is 
up or until the scoundrel of a judge condescends to let 
them go. For they are in contempt of his order, of his 
law, and not of the state. 

He may have ordered them not to go within a mile of 
the mine where they worked, nor to speak wifh any of 
the men who have taken their jcbs. He can give them 
a year, or more, for doing either of these, the funda- 
mental rights of every man and dog. There is no ‘‘may- 
be” about this it has been done, it is being done in 
every strike. 

The question is: how lony will the American workman 
stand for this infamous capitalist outrage, the labor in- 
junction ? 

The way to kill it is to ignore it, to violate it. Go to 
jail, not in ones or twos, or sixteens, but in hundreds, 
in thousands. Asa striker insist upon at least the little 
liberty you had as a worker, and do the things every 
man not a striker may do. 

Resistance is a fundamental law of nature. Submission 
is the coward’s song. Capitalism will encroach upon 
our liberties, will push us back into the bondage of the 
past; will rivet the chains of everlasting slavery upon 
us, if we submit. 

How long, how long will we continue to bow before 
the power of plutocracy? 


nowadays. 
cause cf capital 


Colorado Miners 
Given a Year 
For “Contempt.” 


LC IS a peculiar phenomena that whenever a fakir 
comes to grief honest dupes get a little wisdom. Post 
is not only a fakir, he is a rascal, a labcr hater, an open 


shopper, a union buster, a slave 

Grapenut Post driver. 
Must Pay The unions have been after Post 
Fifty Thousand ever since that mad scoundrel of the 
to Collier’s. Pacific, Otis, started in to destroy the 


unions of Los Angeles, abuut twelve 
years ago. At that time the printers asked Post to 
withdraw his ad. from the Los Angeles Times. He re- 
plied with a tirade against ‘the tyranny of unionism,” 
and kept up his attack. 

The unions put a boycott on his fake food, but the 
people used it. ‘‘There is a reason.’’ Post spends a 
million a year on advertising. The people paya million 
a year for being told that bread crumbs and bran is a 
splendid, luscious food. 

“Bread crumbs and bran— mostly bran,’’ that’s the 
testimony of an expert before a court that gave Collier's 
Weekly a fifty thousand dollar verdict against Post, for 
slander, recently. 

Post uses eight million pounds of bran a year. Bran 
is the outside shell of wheat. It contains cxactly the 
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same nutritive qualities that sawdust does, and is just as 
hard to assimilate. 
late bran, 


The human stomach cannot assimi- 
only cattle, with four stomachs, get 
nourishment from i.. 

Thus are the people faked, and the great, intelligent 
American people at that. 

Post is only one of the myriad of fakirs that fool us, 
by their fancy names and catchy ads. I've heard it 
said that any worthless thing can be sold at a big price, 
if itis advertised right. I didn't believe it. But with 
the expert testimony that Post makes a million and a 
half a year from feeding foolish American fowl with 
sawdust, I'm convinced. 


can 


EWARD for the faithful slaves, in the shape of 
profit sharing, is the latest scheme of the Wall 
street pirates to stem the tide of revolt fast rising in the 
ranks of labor. 
Profit Sharing, 
the New tried and true patner, 
Financial Fake. engineer the prespect. 
he has retired from business to de- 
vote himself to the cause. He knows the game well. 
He is used to handling the little shareholders, and he 
knows what a slavish set they are, by reason of their 
few shares. 


Boss pirafe Morgan has sel ected his 
Perkins, to 
Perkins savs 


Labor has no interest in the corporations except its 
job. Ti it can be induced to leave part of its paltry 
wages in the corporations, and take bits of paper, digni- 
fied by the name of stock, making it a partner, the in- 
terests of capital and labor will be really one, and the 
social revolution can go out of business. 

Make the worker a stockholder and he will work 
harder in order to increase his dividends. He will not 
ask for more wawes, for that will reduce his p ofits. He 
will not strike, for that would not only reduce his divi- 
dends, but actually cffect the value of his share in Wall 
Street. 

One share of stock, one hundred dollars invested in 
his master’s business, will tie bis hands completely. 
He cannot cry cut against the trusts, for he will be a 
member; and, like the petty middle class, he will be as 
silent as a clam and as meek as a sucking lamb. 

Long life to vou, fellow worker Perkins. If the 
calous-brained brutes who made the millions you have 
retired on, do not take kindly to your magnanimous 
proposal, they deserve nothing better than a social re- 
volution. 


ELL has been pictured in letters of brimstone, but 

the glaring paragraphs describing Mexico are 
made of warmer stuff. If that besotted country is the 
hellhole its friends say it is, and I 
have reason to believe they speak the 
truth, the revolution that is now on 
deserves the unbounded support of 
every freeman bold. 

Diaz, the dictator, is doomed to die a dethroned, de- 
crepit dog, unless he dies very soon. And then a 
whirlwind of the revolution may catch him and hasten 
his inhuman soul] out of the country, 

The crisis is near in Mexico. The friends of man and 
the mongrels of money are arrayed against each other, 
fire against fire, life against life. 

It is asserted’ the United States ts ready to interfere, 
in defence of Diaz and peonaye. as scon as the revolu- 
tion has reached its goal; and a powerful organization of 
freemen on this side of the line is being organized to 
resist the invasion. 

Diaz has sold Mexico to Wall street. The United 
States belongs to Wall street. Revolution in one of 
Wall street's countries will be suppressed by troops 
from the other. 

Revolution is a dishonorable business—in Wall street. 
It disturbs the baby. Peonage and wage slavery are 
sweets in its mouth. Wall street will suppress the 
Mexican revolution, with free born soldiers and union 
made guns from the United States, if Diaz and his 
monyrels fails. 

Three cheers for the Mexican revolution, even at that. 


The Mexican 


Revolution. 


T THE convention of the American Association for 
Labor Legislation, held in St. Louis recently, Daniel 
L. Cease, editor of the Railway Trainmems' Magazine, 
while discussing the ‘‘Compulsory 
compensation for injured workmen,” 
said that the railroad cesuzlty statistics 
for the last year showed that: 
“Nine men were killed cach 24 
hours, and that 1 was injured or killed every 7 minutes. 
One man was killed for each 2C5 emploved, and 1 wrs 


Capital Kills 
Toilers by 
Thousands. 


NO. 5. 


injured for every 9 employed. The working life of a 
brakeman is estimated at only 7 years. 

Full statistics covering other occupations are lacking, 
but the miners claim that 4 men are killed in America 
to one in Europe." 

We yet the highest wages the world ever knew, and 
the life of a brekeman is seven years. Seven years 
dodging danger seventy times a day, then trapt and 
ground under the wheels. 

The miners are killed in enormous numbers by the 
same greedy ghouls. Every few days the newspapers 
report a fresh mine explosion, often killing hundreds at 
a blast. 

Toilers by thousands are killed and maimed by ma- 
chinery in factory and workshop. They ere being 
poisoned in the white-lead werks, in the match and hat 
factories; they are being drowned in rotten ships, 
starved to death in our rich cities, and frozen by the 
chilly winter's blasts; all for the love of gold, in a 
country professing good will and humanity. 

In the city of New York oné in every nine of its 
population needs the relief of charity. The sub-com- 
niittee in its report Says: 

“About 500,000 people get relief in New York City a 
vear. Noone knows how many people need relief in 
the city." 

There are 46 societics to give relief by employment, 
176 societies to furnish food, fuel and general relief. 
There are 92 fresh-air charities, 89 societies for the re- 
lief of foreigners, 56 societies for nursing and caring for 
the sick, and, also, a fitting climax, 12 relief burying 
socteties. 

There is about $35,000,000 a year spent for charity in 
New York City. And the Goddess of Liberty stands 
out in the harbor, lighting the way for the poor and 
oppressed from king and priest ridden Europe, who 
come with gladness in their hearts to this country flow- 
ing with milk and honey. 


Co men must rot obey the Jaw too well, said 
Emerson. The sailors of the Brazilian navy, likely 
never heard of Emerson; still they followed the golden 
rule and rebelled against the laws 
which permitted corporal punishment. 
They sent their officers ashore, picked 
men from their own ranks to take 
their places, and turned the guns 
In a few hours the government abol- 


A Splendid Ex- 
ample in Direct 
Action. 


upon the city. 
ished the law. 

For years these sailors have been appealing for the 
repeal of this obnoxicus law, without result. They 
might keep up the begging business for a century; they 
might have carried the case before the country and 
started a political party on the strength of it. Genera- 
tions of sailors would die, and the flogging still continue, 
and the hot air gush from the orators in congress, de- 
picting in heart-rending terms the brutality of the 
practice. 

A few hours of direct action settled the matter. The 
revolt of the sailors did more. It revealed the possi- 
bilities of a few sailors, with good sense; it showed how 
completely the system depends on the big guns, and 
what a precious weakling government is without them. 
Read how a keen-witted Wall street paper, the Financial 
World, views the matter: 

“And who knows now that these men have tasted the 
power of bringing the country on its knees to them in 
supplication, where their future demands will stop? 
What guarantee has the country that a revolt will not 
spring up at any mcment among the soldiers? Where 
once control is lost over the army and navy, it is but 
one step to the overthrow of the government.”’ 

Government is seated on a big gun. 
action will push it off. 


Only direct 
Jay Fox. 


NOTICE. 


THE AGITATOR group of Seattle will give its first an- 
nual entertainment, an all-Nations’ Peasant Ball, on Sun- 
day evening, January 29th, in Redding’s Hall, cor. 24th 
and Jackson Streets. 

Dress to represent any nation your fancy suggests; you 
needn't mask, You may represent just yourself, if you 
wish, but you are urged to be a type of some sort; an 
Izrishinan, Russian, Lumberjack; anybody. 

our glorious institutions will be satirized, everybody 
taking part. Be there,if withina day's march, or you will 


miss a novel treat. Admission, fifty cents, 


THE AGITATOR 


Issued elles a month, on the first and fifteenth, by THE 
GITATOR Publishine Association from its” 
printing office in Home, Wash. 


Subscription, One Dollar a Year. 


Address all communications and make all money orders 
payable to THR AGITATOR, Home, Lakebay, Wash. 
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_ THE AGITATOR does not bear the union stamp because 
it is not printed for profit. But it is union, every letter 
of it. It is printed and published by unionists and 
their friends for the economic and political education of 
themselves and their fellow toilers. . Much of the labor 
is given free, On the whole it is a work of love—the 
love of the idea, of a world fit for the free. 


— 


Agents for THE AGITATOR. 
Seattle: Lavroff's stand, 604 3rd Ave.; Raymer's old 
book store, 1522 First Ave. 
Lynn, Mass.: S. Yaffee, 233 Union Street. 


New York City: B. Vacelevshy, 212 Henry Street; M. 
Maisel, 422 Grand Street. 


A SURVEY OF THE EUROPEAN MOVEMENT. 


In looking over the anarchist and revolutionary trade 
union movement, we are entitled to say that we live in 
an epoch which allows us to witness the most interesting 
process of old dame Europe in the remaking of herself. 
The past eight years has witnessed a tremendous stride 
toward the final goal of social recreation, a movement 
that has slumbered for thirty years. 

When my dear, old-time comrade, Jay Fox, has asked 
me to write an article for that splendid fighter for the 
cause of labor’s emancipation, THE AGITATOR, I first 
did not know what phase of the movement to write 
about. Anyhow there must be plenty of pens in Amer- 
ica to keep the paper weil supplied with copy. As it is 
I do not want to refuse the wish of my old chun, so I 
consider it best to give a few sketches of happenings on 
this side af the ocean, a reading of which will show our 
American comrades they must get active in order to re- 
main ‘‘the most progressive nation in the world.” 

Since the '80’s the splendid ideals of the old Interna- 
tional Workingmens’ Association have been well nigh 
dead in Europe, save for the untiring pioneer work of 
the few apostles of anarchy that emanated from it. 

But in reality the workers movemient had fallen into 
the hands of the politicians. The glorious ideals of 
economic emancipation, the breakdown of wage slavery, 
the doing away with every governmental system of au 
thority, the free union of groups and communities into 
federative associations: of anarchist communism —all 
these ideals were practically relegated to the dim back- 
ground, 

It was thot that to be ‘‘practical’’ meant to forget the 
ideal. In order to ‘‘get something now’’ one had to 
give up his struggle for liberty. 

But neither capitalism or government could be faolcd. 
The tooled ones were the workers, who believed their 
leaders: leaders who understood the glory of ‘something 
now'’ so very well that they rose into very prominent 
political and social positions, and became wealthy, 
within capitalism. 

They became members of the various parliaments; 
well paid jobs in Europe. They rose to be presidents of 
the governing bodies, thereby doing the bidding of 
the exploiters. No wonder extremes very soon appear- 
ed that a few years previous no one would have be- 
lieved possible. 

Since the Millerand affair it has become a notorious 
fact that wherever the social democrats come into power, 
they are more tyrannical than the con-eryatives are. 

Thus we have seen during the recent great railway 
mens’ strike in France that there were four social 
democrat members in the government majority—Briand, 
Vivieni, Millerand and Boutheon. Who can say he ever 
saw a more beastly defence of the present system than 
was made by these infamous upstarts of the social dem- 
ocratic movement, who used all the military and judicial 
power in order to break up the workers’ strike. 

Thus it came about that the workers, foremostly those 
of the Latin races, began looking about them. They 
perceived, ten years ago, that as far as practical matters 
are concerned, nothing has been gained between 1870 
and 1900. 

On the contrary, the liberties won from the state and 
master class by revolutionary economic endeavors were 
lost thru the fallacy, universal suffrage, which was her- 
alded as a ‘‘citizen’s right; but which in reality meant: 
Keep still ‘till you get the majority—which leaves an 
open road for the exploiters indefinitely. 

The French and Spanish workers saw thru the 
scheme. In France they started a trade union move- 
ment which was anti-parliamentarian and rejected affilia- 
tion with political parties. 

The new unionism being of the no-authority phase of 
socialism, itagnstinctively: became the fiehting-ring of the 
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great universal anarchist movement; embracing all men 
and women and all classes of society. For the anarch- 
ists’ ideal abolishes classes by creating one harmonious 
humanity. At the same time the working class is the 
only class capable of real destructive energy towards the 
present society. 

Pelloutier, Pouget and Yoetot, the anarchists who 
started the syndicalist movement in France, recognized 
this. Thus the movement grew and became a mighty 
force against capitalism. No one will today dispute the 
fact that it is the greatest power in France, and the only 
one making really for the social revolution, guided by 
class-conscious economic socialism on the libertarian 
principles of anarchism, 

The genius of this movement rests on the fact that in 
evolving the main tendencies in the theory of social 
liberty it evaded names, and left the selection as to 
what theory is best for the actual practice of the class 
struggle and its outcome. For us anarchists it is small 
wonder the anarchist ideal was espoused by the move- 
ment; and that social democracy, which in France is 
composed of the middle class, which is avowedly not for 
socialism, but for reform, was left far behind. 

The main factors in the revolutionary trade union 
movement of France are as follows: 

Its aim is the abolition of capitalism and every vestige 
of authority; this to be displaced by a society of free 
socialism, in which the various trade unions own the 
means of production and distribution in common, and 
freely exchange with each other on the mutual basis of 


social equality, individual liberty and real justice. The 
ideal should be acceptable to all socialists, altho it is the 
anarchists conception of socialism, 

As a means to the attainment of these ends they pro- 
claim as follows: 

First: The small factory strike should be, as far as 
possible, avoided, and be supplanted by the local terri- 
torial general strike, this strike being the real social 
class struggle in all its manifestations, because it isa 
revolutionary workers movement. Altho it often only 
aims at small things, its force of action is nevertheless 
for uprooting capitalistic society and gradually destroy- 
ing its basis. 

Second: Instead of the small isolated strike, which 
has no real significance in the final end, the workers act 
in the factory against the boss who won’t grant their 
demands. They work slower; they do poor work; they 
raise havoc with the machinery and tools, and, bya 
whole series of such troublesome acts compel the boss 
to yield without a strike. 

Third: The anti-militarist propaganda, which in 
France has a great foothold. For the anarchist no-state 
propaganda this movement has done an immense 
amount of good. Not only is it chattering the spirit of 
patriotism, but we have had the splendid sight of a 
whole regiment turning its rifles on end when ordered 
to fire on the strikers in the recent railroad strike. 

Third: The co-operative tendencies which, in France, 
date from the time of Proudhon is a great force. The 
co-operative efforts of our F.ench comrades must not be 
contounded with the capitalist speculative game so often 
called ‘‘co-operation,’’ which in reality are nothing 
more than business propositions with  socialistically 
sounding names. Such are the ‘‘co-operative’’ of the 
European social democracy, which pays dividends, etc., 
just like capitalist stock companies. 

The French co-operative labor elements of the syn- 
dialists movement are quite different. They are real 
socialist enterprises, in which the worker gets his goods 
and all the surplus goes into the fund for starting new 
establishinents, and thereby diminishing still more the 
prices for the community members. They evade the 
use of money as much as possible and the various co- 
operative establishments exchange goods on a basis of 
equality. 

There we see an immensely practical working for 
socialism in the present. Altho not overestimating 
them, and not believing that even the most successful of 
them will do away with the necessity of the class 
struggle and the social revolution—they, nevertheless, 
are a completion to the movement, which strengthens 
the spirit of practical solidarity and fraternity among 
the members; and at the same time foreshadows thie 
time when the entire life of France will be built up from 


this nucleus of communism and mutual help. 

Tuese tendencies are not coined to France. We see 
them in Spain, Holland, Italy; even in authority-ridden 
Germany and Austria, In the latter countries, of 
course, only in first stages. Because there are no more 
backward, reactionary countries, none in which the in- 
tellectual level of the working class, as to what is‘social- 
ism is so low, despite the fact that they give the laryest 
vote for social democracy. 

In these countries the working class is-‘nothing more 
than a tool in the hands of ambitious politicians. Non- 
theless the real movement is beginning to take root. 

Verily, there is a great upheaval coming for the 
whole of Europe. The battle lines for the contending 
forces are being drawn, and the final struggle is becom- 
ing inevitable, Are owe vet to see the aftermath? 

d- RAMUS. 


OUR GLORIOUS FREE COUNTRY. 


Our masters, Carnegie and Pårry, down to the farmer 
and village preacher, are always inculcating into the work- 
ers’ minds the glory of being inhabitants of this land of 
the free. 

The immense privilege one shud feel in being a citizen 
of one of the most glorious countries the world has ever 
seen To a wage-worker who is busy walking from 
one railroad camp to another and from one county into 
the other, seeking the vanishing job, the privileges are 
not very apparent. 

‘The land of the free.’ Free to rot in the gutter if 
a boss cannot make a profit by employing you. Free to 
enter those modern infernos called workshops. Free to 
gain imprisonment if you attempt to help yourself to 
food. Free to be hauled before a magistrate if you at- 
tempt to end a life that the capitalists have no use for, 
should you be caught in the act. 

They will not employ you so that you can earn your 
keep. They won't let you beg in order to live. They 
won't even let you die quicker than their method of 
starvation allows. 

Verily, verily, such is the freedom of our country for 
workers. Surely the landlords and the capitalists, the 
military murderers and the thieving employment agents 
have a reason to think that the U. S. A. is the sweetest 
place on earth; where the men with wealth can live by 
the robbery and exploitation of those who have nothing 
but their ability to work. 

But for a worker whose, share of the country is to be 
found round the soles of his boots on a wet day, to get 
enthusiastic about the glories of Uncle Sammy, the 
splendid army, the gallant usvy, is about the best joke 
going. 

Workingmen, it is about time you woke up and shook 
the dust from your eyes and the cobwebs from your 
brains,—if you have any. Stop listening to the siren 
song of the capitalist lackeys. Learn to stand on yonr 
hind legs and assert your own rights by your own 
efforts. Organize your might in the place where you 
are exploited, to do away with the parasites that feed on 
your back. Straighten up, and with one mighty heave 
down they go. HENRY G. GEROME. 


ANOTHER LITTLE JOURNEY. 


I walked the avenues of a marvellous city. There 
were toilers who, doing the work of all, labored long 
hours in sore travail, and they owned nothing of the 
city’s capital. 

There were idlers who drank and dined but who did 
no useful things, and they owned all of the capital of 
the city. The idlers loved not those who toiled for 
them but exacted craven adulation. From the house of 
Wilful Waste came sounds of ribaldry and wild revel. 
From the house of Woeful Want came a voice of 
despair. Ona street corner an orator was proclaiming 
a new era, saying that all the capital of the idlers was 
but unpaid wages, that soon the workers would throw 
off the idlers and seize the machinery of production, 
thereafter producing for themselves. 

A rich man passing that way, shrugged his shoulders, 
saving: ‘‘Come and I will show you the temple of labor, 
and in time we came toa huge building, thru windows 
of which we perceived one large hall decorated with 
flags and bunting of many stars and many colors. The 
idler with me laughed. BRUCE ROGERS. 


NOTICE. 


Dr. M. Rasnick will shortly start ona trip in the in- 
terest of TRE AGITATOR. He will organize AGITATOR 
groups, establish agencies, solicit subscriptions, etc. 
Comrades and fellow workers are requested to write to 
Dr. Rasnick at 1315 N. 27th Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
care of Rubenson. 


Congressmen are great financiers. They go to Wash- 
ington without a cent. Their salary is five thousand dol- 
lars a year. They spend twenty thousand dollars a year. 
And at the end of two years they have a hundred thous- 
and dollars left. They certainly know how to save mon- 
ey. But they don’t care whose money they save. 


Congress is divided into two houses,the Upper House 
and the Lower House. And if they keep on as they have 
been doing the whole country will be divided into two 
house,the poor house and the bug house. 


We are all great patriots. So great indeed, that the 
mere fact of having to pay dearly to the landlords for 
the privilege of living in our country does not dampen 
the ardor of our jingoism. 


IN fares the land to hastening ill a prey. 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay, 
—Goldsnith. 


Subscribe for THE AGITATOR, 


THE TONGUES OF TOIL 

Do you hear us call from a hundred !ands, 
Lords of a dying name? 

We are the men of the sinewed hands 
Whom the earth and the seas acclaim. 

We are the hordes which have made you lords, 
And gathered your gear and spoil, 

And we speak with a word that shall be heard— 
Hark to the tongues of toil ! 


The power of your hands it falls at last, 
The strength of your rule is o'er, 

Where the might of a million slaves is massed 
To the shouts of a million more. 

We rise, we rise, "neath the western skies, 
And the dawns of the east afar; 

And our myriads swarm in the southlands warm, 
And under the northern star ! 


We take no thought of the fears you feel, 
And the rage you hold at heart, 

Nor of all your strength of the gold and steel 
Entbroned at the gates of the mart. 

We have no care for the deeds you dare, 
For the force of your. armies hurled; 

You stand but few, and we challenge you-- 
Strong wen of all the world ! 


We served as your fools when time was young, 
And long, long, we forbore, 

Glad of the niggard boou you flung, 
The least of your ample store, 

But the gnawing pain of a starving brain 
Is great as the belly need— 

We have learned at last from a hungry past 
The joys of a rebel deed ! 


We come, we ccime, with the force of fate ; 
We are not weak, but strong. 

We parley not, and we cannot wait ; 
We march with a freeman's song. 

We claim for meed what a life can need 
That lives as a life should live— 

Not Jess, not moze, from the plenteous store 
Which free-born labors give ! 


We will shape a world as a world should be, 
With room andjenough for all. 

We will rear a race of the wise and free, 
And not of the great and small. 

And the heart and the mind of humankind 
Shall drink to the dregs of good, 

Forgetting the tears of the darker years, 
And the curse of a bondman’s blood ! 


In vain you soften the voice of greed, 
In vain you speak us fair ; 
The time is late, and we hark nor heed ; 
In gladness still we dare. 
Yield, then, yield, to the force we wield, 
To the masses of our might ; 
We are countless strong at the throat of wrong, 
The warriors of the right ! 


Yes, we are the captains of the earth 
And the warders of the sza— 
Of arace new born in noble birth, 
The mighty and the free! 
We clasp all hands, to the farthest lands ; 
We swear by our mother soil, 
To take the meed who have done the deed, 
Hark to the tongues of toil! 
WILLIAM FRANCIS BARNARD. 


“ANARCHISM AND OTHER ESSAYS.” 
A REVIEW. 

Emma Goldman's book, ‘‘Anarchism and Other Es- 
says," seems to me an event of more than ordinary im- 
portance; not on account of the notoriety the author 
has attained but because of certain inherent peculiarities 
and of its intrinsic merits. It stands apart from ordin- 
ary sociological works inasmuch as it covers almost the 
entire field of revolutionary propaganda, selecting the 
basic problems, treating them with absolute trankness 
and sternly rejecting the non-essential. This, 1 think, 
is the fundamental value of the book, the feature that 
puts it in a class by itself. The author herself cells us 
in a short preface that the volume—comprising 277 well 
printed pages—‘‘represents the mental and soul struggles 
of twenty-one years, —the conclusions derived alter many 
changes and inner revisions.” And it must be remem- 
bered that Emma Goldman has had a singular career; 
has travelled, talked and listened incessantly; has been 
in contact with all phases of the revolutionary movement 
and has met many of the most distinguished men and 
women in innumerable fields of human effort. If you 
doubt this read the biographical preface by Hippolyte 
Havel. 

She would have to be very stupid if, with such ad- 
vantages, she had not something worth the while to say; 
and no one accuses Emma Goldman of being stupid. On 
the contrary, those who know her are aware that she 
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not only talks beut reads, continuously and with enthusi- 
asm, selecting her material with the greatest care. As 
a result she has been able to produce a work that ranges 
far with a remarkable economy of effort. One that deals 
with no less than twelve great divisions of the social 
question, in as many chapters. The task would have 
been impossible had not the writer evidently bent her 
energies to speaking plainly, going at once to the heart 
of her arguinent and using the prnning knife remorse- 
lessly. Indeed, one of the surprises to those who have 
judged the authcr by sensational newspaper gossip will 
be the sobriety of her style. There are no hysterics; 
facts are facts, ground iuto convictions by hard contact 
with the seamy and tragic side of life. 

Naturally the s‘-ndpoint is anarchistic, but there is 
little dirc:t treatment of anarchism as such. The one 
essay devoted to it is short and presents it not as a pro- 
gram but a mental attitude; a rebellion against whatever 
hinders human development; a struggle, above all, to 
make the individual conscious of himself, his latent 
possibilities, his rights as a member of the superior type 
known as man. ‘The dignity of human life is emphasiz- 
ed thruout the book, and, of course, the writer spares 
no pains to show that religion, the state and society, 
true to the traditions of a slavish past, conspire to de- 
grade that dignity and suppress the awakening of self- 
consciousness. The entire treatment reminds me of 
Bailey’s celebrated preface to the life of Josiah Warren, 
but I consider Emma Goldman's summary more con- 
densed and pointed. It is essentially a thot-provoker. 

It is hard to choose among so many essays, each of 
which is entitled to praise, but I myself am much 
pleased with that on ‘The Psychology of Political Vio- 
lence,'’ a subject few have the courage to tackle pub- 
licly. Here most suggestive facts are given; facts that 
our plutocratic press exhausts every effort to suppress; 
and it seems to me that none can rise from a perusal of 
the chapter without an added recognition of the gravity 
of the present world-wide struggle. Much that may 
hitherto have been obscure is clarified, and acts visited 
with almost universal condemnation are placed in their 
proper relation to the antecedents that gave them birth. 

If the propayandist's object is to awaken thot; if he 
conceives it necessary to master his business and fit 
himself for controversy with whoever may come along; 
if he understands that life is many sided and that he 
alone who has studied seriously its pages can hope to 
influence the lives of others; if this is his standpoint he 
will do well not to neglect this book. For, in the first 
place, it presents the reader with a clear panorama of 
the strategic positions in the social struggle; and, in the 
second place, it marshals with much simplicity the 
deeper questionings which, lying at the problem's very 
root, are engaging the attention of the leading thinkers 
of the day. The ordinary agitator knows nothing of 
these questionings; swimming on the surface he is con- 
tent to buffet the individual billows as they come along, 
remaining ignorant of the all-powerful currents that 
will sweep him to safety or destruction. Thus an infin- 
ity of self-sacrificing effort is worse than wasted: dread 
of unsettling thot leading, as it always leads, to inevit- 
able failure. For if ignorance has mental indolence for 
mother it is sired by cowardice, the cowardice that re- 
fuses to investigate lest beliefs should be overturned, 
friendships severed, party allegiance weakened. I know 
many a party agitator who dare not satisfy the curiosity 
that urges him constantly to read outside of the ortho- 
dox literature of his sectarian school. 


Particularly is this the case, perhaps, with woman 
suffrage, which is considered in one of the most inter- 
esting chapters. All well informed persons are aware 
that many of the greatest women writers, George Eliot 
and Quida fcr example, have opposed it and presented 
a powerful array of arguments to back their opposition. 
Yet never are those objections considered in the litera- 
ture of woman suffrave, and the agitation proceeds as if 
they did not exist. That such objections are vital, living 
facts? formidable lions that sooner or later must be 
faced; Emma Goldman clearly shows. Thereby she, 
herself one of the most emancipated women in the 
world, renders true service to the cause of woman's 
emancipation. But for some time to come the suffrag- 
ists are likely to repudiate the debt. 

I cannot too highly recommend the reading of this 
book, if only that the reader may give himself the 
pleasure of a journey, under most competent guidance, 
thru the delectable country of ideas. The ticket costs 
him but a dollar and should be many times worth the 
money. W. C. OWEN. 


Free access to land and other means of production will 
destroy every incentive to crime. The stomach makes 
nearly all the thieves and murderers. Hunger makes 
men desperate. Desperate men take desperate risks 
and perform desperate deeds. Crime is a social disease 
which multiplies with injustice, and which only freedom 
will eliminate. Peace, love and brotherhood 
are the inevitable consequences of anarchy. 


WHERE TO GO. 


Under this heading we will publish, free, the cards of 
radical lectures and reading rooms. 

Chicago: The Francisco Ferrer Club, free library and 
reading room, 1015 S. Halstead. 

Seattle: I. W. W., hall and = reading room; lectures 
Sunday evenings, 211 Occidental ave., rear. 

Taccma: I. W. W hall and reading room, 723 Com- 
merce st. 

New York: Harlem Liberal Alliance every Friday at 8 
p. m., at Fraternity Hall, 100 W. 116th St., corner of 
Lenox. 

San Diego, Cal.: I. W. W. free reading room, 834 4th. 

EMMA GOLDMAN'S MEETINGS. 


Columbus, Jan. 17 and 18, Red Lion Hall. 
J. F. Lenton, 11 N. High St. 


Cincinnati, Jan. 20-1-2, Odd Fellows Temple. Tickets at 
Daniel Kieper, 530 Walnut st. 
Comrades may get cards for distribution where the 
tickets are on sale 
THE AGITATOR will be on sale at all meetings. 


Tickets at 


THE WORKERS’ UNIVERSITY. 
Books and Pamphlets For Sale By the Agitator Pub- 
lishing Association. 
Anarchism and Other Essays. Emma Goldman, 
Price, $1; by mail 


Thoughts of A Fool. 1 00 
The King and the Anarchist. 10 
The Cost of Something for Nothing. J. P. Altgeld. 1 00 
The New Hedonism. Grant Allen. 5 
The Moods of Life. Poems. W. F. Barnard. 1 00 
The Tongues of Toil, Labor Poems. Barnard. 1 00 
Moribund Society and Anarchy. Jean Grave. 25 


The Chicago Martyrs: The famous speeches of the 
eight Anarchists in Judge Gary’s court, and A‘t- 
geld's Reasons for Pardoning Fielden, Neebe and 


Schwab. Postage, Sc. 25 
A Physician in the House. Dr. J. H. Greer. 2 50 
Freeland: a Social Anticipation. Theodore Hertrka. 

cloth, $1; paper 50 
Origin of Anarchism. C. L. James. 5 
Law and Authority. Kropotkin. 5 
The Wage System. Revolutionary Government. 5 
The State: Its Historic Role, Kropotkin. 10 
Modern Science and Anarchism. ”' 15 
Anarchist Communism. as 5 
Appeal to the Young. i S 
Anarchy, Malatesta. Is It All a Dream? Morton. 10 
Do You Want Free Speech? J. F. Morton, Jr. 10 
The Rights of Periodicals. a 10 
The Curse of Race Prejudice. " 25 
Another Blow to Royalty. i 5 
A Talk About Anarchist Communism Between Two 

Workers. Malatesta. 5 
Sine Qua Non, or The Core of Religion. Pyburn. 10 
Conspiracy Against Free Speech and Free Press. 5 
Evolution and Revolution. Reclus. S 
Direct Action vs. Legislation. J. B. Smith. 5 
Slavery of Our Times. Tolstoy. 65 
Pages of Socialist History. W. Tcherkesoff. 30 
Mating or-Marrying, Which? W. H. Van Ornum. 5 
Vice: Its Friends and Its Foes. E. C. Walker. 15 
Our Worship of Primitive Social Guesses. 15 
Trade Unionism and Anarchism, Jay Fox. 5 
Roosevelt and Anarchy, Jay Fox. 5 
Who Is the Enemy, Anthony Comstock or You? 20 
Communism and Conscience, Pentecost and Para- 

dox. E. C. Walker. 25 
What the Young Need to Know. Walker. 15 
Francisco Ferrer: His life, work and martyrdom, 

with portrait. 25 


The Rational Education of Children. Ferrer. 5 

The Modern School. Ferrer. $ 

Ferrer postcards, a series of nine. 20: 

Life of Albert R. Parsons, with a true history of the 
Anarchist trial and a brief review of the labor 
movement in America. Cloth, gilt edge, illustrat- 
ed, 353 pages. 1 

What I believe. Emma Goldman. 

Patriotisin. 1 d 

Anarchism vs. Malthus. C. L. James. 

Anarchy vs. Socialism. W. C. Owen. 

Crime and Punishment. C. D. Light. 

The Bomb, Frank Harris. A powerful novel based 
on the Chicago tragedy of '87; cloth. 1 

Flowers of the Mind. a choice among the best 
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civilization; Lewis H. Morgan. cloth, 586 pages. 1 50 

The Changing Order, a study of democracy, by 
Oscar Lovell Triggs, cloth, 300 pages. 1 00 

Essays on the Materialistic Conception of History, 
by Antonio Labriola. Cloth, 246 pages. 

Love's Coming of Age, by Edward Carpenter, cloth, 

162 pages; a work that will help men to under- 
stand women and women to understand men 1 

Looking Forward, a treatise of the status of woman 
and the origin and growth of the family and the 
state. Philip Rappaport, cloth, 234 pages. 1 00 

The Physical Basis of Mind and Morals. M. H. 
Fitch, cloth, 414 pages, 2nd edition 1 00 

The American Esperanto Book, a compendium of 
the international language. Arthur Baker. 

Prince Hagen: A Phantasy. An astonishingly clever 
and readable book. Upton Sinclair, cloth, 249 
pages, $1; paper cover 25 

The Origin of the Family, Private Property and the 
State. Frederick Engels. 50 

The Positive School of Criminology. Enrico Ferri. 50 

Social and Philosophical Studies. P. Lafargue. 50 

The right to Be Lazy and Other Studies ” 50 

The Evolution of Property i 50 

Stories of the Struggle. Morris Winchevsky. 50 

The Sale of an Appetite, a purpose story. 50 

Human, All Too Human, Nietzsche, SO 

The Rebel at Large. A novel by May Beals 50 

Darrow's Speech in Defense of Haywood, 25 

Crime and Criminals. C. S. Darrow. 10 

The Open Shop. ” " 10 


Not Guilty. John Spargo. 10- 


WORKERS, AWAKE! 


Workers of America, awake! Your freedcm is a myth. 
The mask has been torn from the face of your Goddess 
of Liberty; and lo! a ghastly skeleton is exposed .to 
view. 

She who once so proudly held aloft the flaming terch 
lives now but in the memories of an outraged people. 
She has long ago been strangled by the greedy end 
avaricious monied class. 

You entrusted her to the care of the smcoth-tongued 
politicians and they have sacrificed her on the altar of 
their selfish ambitions, The confidence vou so foolishly 
reposed in them, thev have betraved. 

Wrapped in the stars and stripes, and overflowing 
with flowery eloquence, your chosen ‘‘servants,’’ to 
whom you have delegated your ccllective power, have, 
and quite naturally so, wed it for their own aggrandize- 
ments. They have suld your country and you to the 
trusts, combines and monopolies for the favors these 
monstrosities bestow upon tnem. 

America is no longer yours. You ere aliens in the 
land of vour birth; bereft of all rights in the land of 
your adoption. And why all this, my countrymen? 

Has the spirit that animated the heroes who entrenched 
themselves on Bunker Hill, in the face of almost unsur- 
mountable odds, con:pletely died. 

Has the iron heel of capitalism ground all the man- 
hood from out your breasts? 

Have you become submissive slaves, cringing todies at 
the feet of tie octopus, plutocracy? 

I hope not, but truly the evidence is against you. In- 
dications point to the unpleasant conjecture that you are 
beaten. 

Beaten! Yes, by what? Surely not by superior force. 
The balance of power is on your side. 

What can it be then that is holding your nose to the 
grindstone? Will I tell you? "Yes! Verv well. It 
is your opinions. I won't even say they are your 
opinions, They are not. They are the opinions of your 
fathers, acce pted by you without question, for the reason 
only that they were your fathers. Which don’t reflect 
much credit upon you in this age of reason, when men 
should weigh all things in the balance of critical analysis 
before accepting them. We should be especially cautious 
in accepting the customs and opinions that descend to 
us from the past. 

You entertain the opinion that private property is 
good, and necessary, and that it must be protected by 
force, at all hazards, against the hand even of the hun- 
RTY. 

You have nothing, still you are buried in the belief. 
And it is this belief that makes property more sacred 
tuan human life. The belief in property has made you 
propertyless, For the cunning ones, the heartless and 
unscrupulous have got possession of the country, and 
you have only your belief. How long are you going to 
hug it? 

Awake, investigzte, educate, organize, agitate. 

FRED MOK. 
A VOICE OF FREEDOM FROM CANADA. 
Editor, THE AGITATOR: 

Your sheet, with its '‘Passing Show,’’ has prodded 
me along to the point where I must voice my commen- 
dation. Your well-pnt thrusts ought to arouse an 
‘‘AGITATOR army’’ to help throttle the ‘‘brotherhood of 
thieves.” 

Ignorance is the only evil. It aggravates itself, while 
intelligence accelerates its own progress. 

Liberty is the leaven and knowledge the subject 
matter which will feed man’s spirit until the day of his 
full-blown emancipation, and will insure that bloom. 

Let me urge that you continue to make your paper as 
interesting as your plea for freedom is earnest. Your 
quaint sarcasm is as telling as the cutting blow. Make 
the most of both. 

A wide and an inceeasing interest in anarchism and 
industrialism is due within a period not too many moons 
distant to be planned for. 

I hereby constitute myself as an ‘‘AGITATOR group” 
of one to help fight the good fight for freedom. Van- 
couver needs fifty AGITATORS a month, and more, but 
what is needed and what I can afford do not correspond. 
Make the enclosed $2 pay for abont four bundles, and 
Ill put each AGITATOR to work where it will agitate 
and educate. Cassius V. Cook. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“The Tongues of Toil,” by Wiliam Francis Barnard. 
The Fraternal Press, Chicago. Price, $1. To be re- 
viewed in our next issue. 

“Anarchism and Other Essays’? by Emma Goldman. 
Mother Earth Publishing Association, New York. Price, 
$1; by mail, $1.10. 

“Edward Carpenter’? by Piere Ramus. W. Shontecten, 
Brussels, Belgium. 

“Francisco Ferrer, His Life, Work and Martyrdom. '’ 


Francisco Ferrer Association, New York. 
These books may be ordered thru THe AGITATOR. 
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AXONG THE JANUARY MAGAZINES. 


Some of the best articles in the January magazines 
are: “Life.” Everything. Not a dull line in this 
cleverest of American satirical weeklies. The American 
Magazine: ‘‘The Things That Are Cæser’s;” second in- 
stallment. Showing among other things the fallacy of 
a personal property taz. ‘‘The Mysteries and Crueltics 
of the Tariff, ' by Ida M. Tarbell. A vital article. 
Better than a text book on economics. “The Slaves of 
the North.’ A poem by Edwin Davis Schoomaker, 
equal to the best of Markham. 

Four Leautifal pictures in color, reproductions of 
paintings by Mary Ellen Sigsbee, greet the eves on 
opening Everybody's Magazine tor January. The pictures 
tell the story of the average man, Wm. Hard's fifth 
article on “The Woman of Tomorrow.” A splendid 
series. “One cannot study sanitation, fresh air, pure 
food, adequate housing, the care of children, the pro- 
tection of the family fromm aisease, the maintainance of a 
proper environment and regime for health and efficiency 
without instantly perceiving the closeness of the rela- 
tionship between the life or the individual and the lite of 
the coummufiity.’’ 

“Oustown of the Open Shop,” by Frederick Palmer, 
is the first of a series of articles to appear in Hampton's 
on the labor war in American cities. 
Wayward Girl,” by Kneta Cuilde Dorr. 

In an ealtorial in Hampton's entitled ‘Fighting For a 
Free Post” we are told taat sometimes force is the one 
argument when fivuung ier freedom, 


“Reclaiming the 


Someone should 
miuike it his work to watch the magazines curesully, for I 
venture to say that there is hardly an issue ot the current 
magazines but what in some leach arucle can be found 
an appeal to foree, 

‘“Tueodore Rooseveit Please Answer” by M. E. Stone, 
Jr. makes the Metropol: Magazine indispensible to 
carping critics of Uns greatest Ainerican freak, suow- 
ing ium up as the virest ack-spittle, t.me-serving, de- 
testable fair ever cult:vated in tne elete East. 

“Impressions,” by C. B.S. Wood, makes The Pacific 
Moatniy worth whi.e every montu. The January issue 
has another article every lover of liberty should read. 
“The Story of a Political Refugee,’’ by L. G. dclara. If 
any one has any doubts where the United States stanas 
let them read this article and see that we, as a nation, 
are not so iar irom Russia in spirit as we may be in 
miles. 

“The Three Kings,” by C. E. S, Wood, is a two-page 
poem. Enuf said. It's by Wcod. 

“A Visit to Tolstoy,’’? by Jane Addams. “The Mast- 
ers of Capitul in America,” by John Moody and George 
Kibbe Turner, and “The Lemon in the Tariff,” by 
Samuel Hopkins Adams, makes McClure’s Magazine a 
good investment. 

Pearson's Magazine contains two articles worth read- 
ing. The first because it’s the acme of rot, on the im- 
migration question, by a woman who suggests a stringent 
Passport scueme to keep tab on the undesirables. The 
sscond, *‘The Moving Picture Bubble,” by Richard 
Barry, gives some very interesting and instructive in- 
formation on the moving picture craze and makes some 
valuable suggestions us to the educational value of mov- 
ing pictures. 

Current Literature is one of the foremost magazines of 
its kind in the world. It gives, in picture, cartoon and 
type, the best of what is doing in the world’s literature. 
The January number contains selections from the articles 
on Ferrer, by Brandes, that appeared in McClure'’s, 
with a picture of the first monument to Ferrer, soon to 
be erected in Brussels, alsoa picture cf a proposed Ferrer 
statue in Paris; an illustrated article sn Tulstoy, and a 


host of other valuable articles. 
S. T. HAMMERSMARK. 


ANARCHIST CONVENTION. 


The first annual convention of the Federated Anarch- 
istic Groups, representing the organized anarchist 
movement in New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pat- 
terson, Chicago and Winnipeg, was held in Philadelphia, 
Pa., Dec. 25-7. Reports were heard from all the dele- 
gates. Among tue most important decisions of this 
convention are: 

1. To raise a fund for a co-operative establishment 
to de started next year individually by eacli group in its 
locality, or collectively by the federation. 

2. To estaohsh a party organ in Jewish, for the pur- 
pose of propagating anarchism and strengthening the 
movement. 

3. To help all organizations which work for modern 
education, and establish such institutions in places 
where they are not yet in existence. 

4. Officers were elected for the next year, and ways 
and means discussed. ‘The delegates were all very en- 
thusiastic over the new tendency among the anarchists 
to organize and work ina body;:and the future is very 
promising. 

Communications for the Federation should be sent to 
The Relical Tibrary, 4 Pine street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE MILITARY IDEAL. 

Young man, the lowest aim you can have in life is to 
be a good Soldier. The good soldier never tries to dis- 
tinguish right from wrong. He never thinks, he never 
reasons, he only obeys. 

If he is orderel to fire on his fellow citizens, on his 
friends, on his neignbors,on lus relatives, he obevs 
without hesitation. If he is ordered to fire down a 
crowded street where the poor are clamoring for bread, 
he ubeys, and sees gray haired aye, stained with red, 
and the life tide gushing from the breasts of women, 
and feels neither remorse cr sympathy. 

If he is ordered off as a firing squad to execute a hero, 
an agitator, a philanthrop.st and benefactor, he fires 
without hesitation; though he knows the bullet will 
pierce one of the noblest hearts that ever beuts in hu- 
wan breast. 

The good soldier is a blind, heartless, soulless, mind- 
less, murderous machine. He is not a man, he is not 
even a brute; for brutes only kill for food or in self de- 
Ali that is human, all that is divine in him, all 
that constitutes a man he swears away when he wkes 
the enlistment oati. 


fence. 


His mind, his conscience, his 
soul, are in the keeping of his othcer. No Man can 
ever fall lower than a good soldier. Itisa depth be- 
neath which we cannot go. 

Young man, con't be a soldier, be a man. G. B. 


RECEIPTS. 


Snellenberg, $5; L. M., $5; Cook, $2; Lavroff, $1.55; 
Kalleka, $1.50; Gaforge, Fogh, Myers, Tnaldorf, Reit- 
man, Melin, Weir, Gentis, each $1; Owen, Labadie, 
Coina, Davitto, Paillips, Fenati, Bombino, Rodia, 
Richard, each 5U cents; Louder, Hamimersmark, Austin, 
tach 25 cents; S. D., 20 cents. 


At the annual meeting of the Mutual Home Associa- 
tion held here last Monday evening the following 
Oilicers were elected: President, George H. Allen; sec- 
retary, Lewis Haiman; treasurer, Mattie Penhallow; 
trustees, T. F. Burns, W. J. Heine and J. Koppelie. 


How To Reach HOME. 
Tacoma, Wash., as advertised eisewhere in THE AGI- 
"ATOR. Fare, 75 cents round trip. 


Take the Steamer Tyconda at 


Subscribe for THE AGITATOR. 


FINANCING MODERN SCHOOLS. 


FRANCISCO FERRER, martyred founder of the modern 
schools, tust 9 inches high, express prepaid, $1.50. 
Large wall portrait of Ferrer, 25 cents. 

EUGENE V. Dass, beautiful medallion in plaster, by 
mail postpaid, 25 cents. Bust, 9 inches high, $1.50. 
THE MODERN SCHOOL, 

601 Columbia St., SEATTLE, WASH. 
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SOME VERY WORTHY PERIODICALS. 


“MOTHER EARTH” 


Monthly Magazine Devoted 
to Social Science and Liter- 
ature. 10e a copy. $l a year 


“SOLIDARITY.” 
A weekly revolutionary 
working class paper. 


Published by | Enma GOLDMAN, Publisher 


P. O. Box 622, I. W. W. 210 E. 13th. St., 
NEWCASTLE, PA. New York, N. Y. 
“FREEDOM”?! “INDUSTRIAL 
WORKER” 
A Monthly Journal of A Weekly Agitator 


Anarchist Communism. For Revolutionary In- 
dustrial Union. 
Published by I. W. W., 
236 Main st. Spokane, Wn 


$l a year, Foreign, $1.50 


“FREEDOM.” 
A montitly journal devoted 
to the destruction of super- 
stition and the uplift of 
the under dog. 
$l a year. 10c a copy. 

789 Mission Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


36c per year. 
127 Ossulton Street, 
London, N. W., England 


“THE FIREBRAND."’ 


To burn away the cobwebs 
of ignorance and 
superstition. 


Monthly, 50c a year. 
SWEDEN, TEXAS. 


HENDERSON BAY ROUTE — Steamer Tyconda leaves 
Commercial Dock, Tacoma, for all points on Hender- 
son Bay, including Home, week days at 2:30 p. m., 
returning hext morning. Sunday at 8 a. m., return- 
ing same day. 

0000000 

NORTH BAY ROUTE—Steamer Tyrus leaves Com- 
mercial Dock, Tacoma, for al] points on North Bay 
every Monday, Wednesday and Friday at 10 a, m., re- 


turning next morning. ae 7 
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TUE PASSING SHOW. 


NOTHER practical illustration of the trend towards 
A industrial unionism is before us. On the same 
pictare is shown the haggard form of old Mother 

Craftism striving to save her bacon. 

Union Scab The Boot and Shoe Workers’ 

Herding and Unionu, beaded by John F. Tobin, is 

Revolt. strong on the contract business. John 

is always ready to make a contract on 
any old condition, or none, 80 the boss signs up for one, 
two or three years. For the contract insures a steady 
inflow of per capita tax, and every good shoemaker needs 
plenty of tax. 

John improved upon the methods generally followed 
by the common garden variety of labor skate. He got 
up acircular picturing in glowing terms the many ad- 
vantages the bosses would have by using the union 
stamp assuring them that it will cost no more to make 
a union shoe than to make a scab shoe. With this cir- 
cular as a starter, John went into the mail order business 
in union contracts. 

One of these contracts is a fine investment for thre 
boss. It secures him union patronage, insures him 
against strikes, doesn't cost him anything extra, and 
shoemaker John gets his tax. But the goods contracted 
for don't always stay good, and then there is trouble 
for John aud the boas. 

The clumsy shoemakers of Brooklyn wanted to know 
where they got off at. They were tald to stick to their 
lasts. But they did not. They broke John’s sacred 
contract and struck. And to add to their crime they 
joined the I. W. W. 

This did not faze the tax collector. He is a man of 
resources and, withal, a man of honor. He had con- 
tracted for these fellows. Now it was up to him to fill 
their places, so he turned strikebreaker, became a 
brother to Farley, who, too, first gained distinction as a 
ecab organizer in the city of Brooklyn. Only Farley 
was not president of an international union, and was 
under no obligation to the bosses to furnish them with 
ecabs. He was a plain mercenary scab herder, who 
gathered the dupes for the dough there was in it; while 
John acted out of the purity of his heart, in support of 
the true principles of unionism. 

John has not been as successful as his predecessor. 
The strike isn’t broken by a jug fall. 5,000 sturdy sons 
and daughters of the last have bared their breasts to 
the winter winds, and for two months have fought the 
iniquities John bad contracted them to bear; while he 
beat it across the continent to supplant some rebels in 
Oakland, Calif., who had also turned him down and be- 
came an independent union. 

The San Francisco Labor Council expelled the Tobin 
union for its scabbery, and John baa appealed to Gom- 
pers for redress. 

All this smells of decay. Such ‘“‘unionism’’ should be 
buried quick, end reattionary rascals of the Tobin brand 
turned down and ont. 

The revolt of the shoemakers is encouraging to the 
friends of industrial nnionism. Let the agitators get 
busy. 


G work is being accomplished on the Pacific 
coast for the eight hour day. The building trades 
have enjoyed the short bours for many years. The 

printing trades have had eight hours 

An Eight Hour since their gencral strike of three 

Day en the years ago. The united metal trades 

Pacific Coast. of San Francisco have werked the 

eight hours since last Juue. The ma- 

chinists in the other coast cities etruck last June for the 

short day, and have been only partially successful. Their 

want of success is due to the foolish fact that they went 
it alone. 

The machinists should know better than to tackle the 
bosses’ industrial union single handed. But the ex- 
perience, I hope, will make them staunch supporters of 
the ‘Toledo proposition,’ reviewed on the fourth page. 
With the united effort that one union could put forth 
the metal workers would sweep the coast of every long 
hour shop from Vancouver to San Diego in twenty four 
hours. 

The I. W. W. is going to get the eight hours for the 
loggers and railroad builders on the first of May. The 
agitation is on, aud must be kept up. 

A long work day is the greatest curse of the times. 
It keeps some at the grind until they drop, while others 
drop with hunger for want of opportunity to work. 

The I. W. W. agitators are stirring up a gene.al de- 
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mand for the shorter day for all workers, and their 
methods are revolutionary. 

“Don’t ask the boss about it. 
eight hours are np.” 

That is the way to talk, and when the workers catch 
the spirit of this advice the question will be settled in 
short order. 

Why should we go to the boss with bowed heads and 
pleading tongues to ask permission to do that which is 
our right to do, by all the power of our strong right 
arms, and all the reason of justice of the age? If our 
ancestors were slaves and cringed under the lash, are 
we to follow in their cowardly footsteps? A thonsand 
times, NO. 

The grave has ruled us long enuf. When the eight 
hour day is done, let us raise our heads, like men, and 
leave the job. That's the way to get eight hours. 


just quit when your 


T IS a maryel what wonders women can work when 
they get to wielding the weighty ballot. The lady 
voters of Colorado, having solved all the local and 
state problems, are now going to 

Polygamy and tackle our glorious United States 

the Rights of Constitution. They want to get that 

Others. great document to declare itself on 

the question of polygamy. They 

want to prevent their dear husbands from legally annex- 
ing another package of trouble. Or is it the husbands 
on the island of Zulu they wish to protect? And then 
it may be the poor, over-wived men next door, in Utah. 

If it is the Utah situation that is moving their benev- 
olence it would be interesting to know if they have con- 
sulted the people of that state before moving in their 
behalf. 

Polygamy has existed in Utah since it was settled by 
the Mormons. It is part of their religion. They got it 
from a holy book not unknown in Colorado. They are 
happy and contented in their polygamy, and do 80} want 
to abolish it. 

If it is unholy and immoral they do not know it; for 
they are a very moral, honest and righteous people, who 
practice in their daily lives the social virtues their 
christian neighbors merely prate about. 

They waste no time making constitutions for other 
people, they rather do good to them. 

Many institutions quite popular in Colorado were un- 
known to them before the coming of the Gentile. 
Among these were prostitution and poorbouses. Still 
they must be all wrong, or the Colorado ladies would 
not be butting in. 

Will the ladies listen to a little story. 

‘There was once a man who lived by the sea. He 
did not believe in polygamy. ‘It is too one-sided a 
game for me,’, said he. But he believed in freedom, a 
mystic soul light that leads all people right who come 
within the compass of its rays. 

«As I wish to live my life as I like,’ said he, I 
must permit my neighbor to live as he likes. We both 
may do different, but we both will be right. 

“If I put a gun to his breast and say: ‘Do as I do, or 
I will punish you.’ I come into false relations with 
him, I become his enemy. And if I write a constitution 
and hire christian soldiers to admiuister the punishment 
I will be no less an invader. I will be more, I will be a 
coward and paltroon, for hiring others to do that which 
I have not the courage to do myself. 

‘One day his neighbors, on whom the rays of freedom 
had not shone, had him taken to jail for not doing as 
they did. As he departed he asked this question: 
‘What is the difference between the thief who takes my 
watch, and the thief who takes my freedom ?’ ” 


T Civic Federation, founded by Mark Hanna, for 
the purpose of ‘'harmonizing’’ capital and labor, 


has issucd a statement denouncing the strike as being 


tcrude, barbaric and expensive,” 

The Civic Federa- and calls for a law to abolish it and 
tion and Com- substitute compulsory arbitration. 

palsory Arbitration. Gompers, Mitchell, U’Connell, 

Mahon, and several other of our 
‘Seaders’’ are members of this wine-drinking bunch of 
harmonizers. Mitchell is a secretary at the harmonious 
rate of $6,000 a year. 

Those labor skates are not in favor of compulsory ar- 
bitration—yet. But by their membership are lending 
aid and influence to the proposed crime. 

For it cannot be characterized by any more temperate 
name than ‘‘crime.’’ It is a crime against labor, 
against progress. 

The workers desire to be men, to live up to their 


NO. 6. 


powers of production, and enjoy a full measure of free- 
dom, has been the cause of all strikes. Will an act of 
the legislature remove that cause? 

We want peace, yes, but not at the price of bread and 
liberty. It is the avowed purpose of the employers to 
rob labor of its one great weapon of offence and defence. 
On all sides subtle influences are at work. ‘‘Friends’’ 
are comiug to us with the glad hand and the soft per- 
suasive tongue, urging us to drop our barbaric weapon. 

Labor has become too powerful a factor to try the old- 
timed methods on it. The strong-armed game cannot 
be tried without risk. The game now is to cajole the 
leaders and get labor to drop the strike on the promise 
of something better and more refined. 

Let the workers beware of the fakirs who hobnob with 
the masters and sell their influence for a mess of pot- 
tage. And let the leaders beware: 

“There are times like Paris in '93 
When the commonest men played most desperate parts." 


A™ mine workers are warned to keep away from the 
coal fields of Westmoreland Co., Pa., where twenty 
thousand miners are putting up a valiant fight for in- 

dustrial freedom. They struck last 

Miners Mowed March, were soon evicted from the 

Down By Penn- company shacks, and are now living 
syivania Cossacks in tents stuck up on the sides of the 
hfils. Their fellow workers are pro- 
viding them with food and comforting sympathy in the 
desperate struggle against corporate greed and rapacity. 
These poor slaves of the coal trust worked under con- 
ditions so revolting that one would scarce think them 
capable of taking up a fight. 

Pennsylvania has a little army of mounted cossacks: 
for the special purpose of ‘“‘handling’’ strikes. These 
heartless hounds have been busy since this strike began. 
They have broken up meetings by riding into the 
crowds, trampling down the victimized miners like so 
much grass and have used their rifles with deadly effect. 
The details of these ruthless outrages, if fully written,. 
would fire a heart of stone to revolt. 

A number have been brutally murdered. Hundreds 
have been shot and mercilessly beaten. Women nearing. 
confinement have been cruelly clubbed, and children- 
beaten by the hired hessians of the state. 

The censorship of the press has been complete, not a 
wotd has been handled by the associated press. There 
is no actual state censor. It is a vast conspiracy of the 
capitalist brotherhood of thieves. Their’s is a real if 
dustrial union, they won't scab on each other. The 
brothers of the press are true to the brothers of the- 
mine, When will the toilers show such solidarity? The 
bosses learned the form from us, now let us learn the 
practice from them—and remember the Westmoreland 
atrike. 


TOD = must die, and two go to prison for a 
long term. That is the verdict of Japanese justice 
in the case of twenty-six comrades charged with plotting 
against the imperial family. It is a 
terrible price to pay. Freedom is rich 
in martyrs. I used tothink the Japen- 
ese were very wise. I don’t now. 

That kind of brutality kept out the 
Russians. Russia was not an ideal. It was an unwilling. 
mob armed only with might. Might met might and. 
forced it back. But might cannot ‘force an ideal. 
Might is manure to the flower of freedom. Might may 
strike down the individual in whose bosom freedom 
dwells, but freedom does not die. Like a phoenix it. 
rises from the ashes of the fallen martyr, and radiates 
thru a thousand souls, where first it fired but one. 

Japan has prepared the ground for the social revolu- 
tion in the Orient. Her cruelty will kill her. 


Japanese Justice 
Murders 
Twenty-Four. 


VERY man who wants to help the cause of freedom 

must take a stand somewhere. If he bea fighter 
for religious freedom he must stand up and be counted 
with the cursed crew of atheists, or 
very soon he will be pitched out by 
the God lovers in the church. 

Brand Whitlock has been forbidden 
to speak in a church in Cleveland. Altho not an avowed 
atheist, Whitlock believes in freedom, and no church 
can tolerate freedom and flourish. Gods and creeds 
vanish quickly in the light of freedom. The Catholics 
are working hardto make ita felony to send criticism 
of religion thru the mail. Such a law would kill every 
free thot paper in the country, and give that greatest of 
superstitions a free field. B2ware of Rome 

Jay Fox, 


Where Do 
You Stand? 
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_ THE AGITATOR does not bear the union stamp because 
it is not printed for profit. But it is union, every letter 
of it. lt is printed and published by unionists and 
their friends tor the economic and political education of 
tucaiselves and their fellow toilers. Much of the labor 
Is given free. On the whole it is a work ot love—the 
love of the idea, of a world fit for the free, 


Agents for THE AGITATUx. 
Seattle: Lavroff's stand, 604 3rd Ave.; Raymer’s old 
book store, 1522 First Ave. 
Lynn, Mass.: S. Yaffee, 233 Union Street. 
New York City: B. Vacelevshy, 212 Henry Street; M. 
Maisel, 422 Grand Street. 


ANARCHISM AND ORGANIZATION 


As an exponent of the fine art of cupitahym America 
is first. In the propaganda of freedom it is lust on the 
list of modern countries. Our unionism is weak in 
Spirit, our sccialism is middleclass, our anarchi:m is in- 
dividualistic. 

An anarchist convention is one of the rarities of 
America, Not since 1893—17 years ago—had there been 
a conference of any importance, until a few weeks ago, 
when a convention was held in Philadelphia. 

After the International Congress of Anarchists, held 
in Amsterdam some years ago, agreed that the best in- 
terests of the propaganda demanded organization, and 
as a result an international secretary was established in 
London, it was thought that the anarchists of America 
would organize. But they didn’t. An international 
group was started in New York, and that soon dissolved. 
The various isolated groups went along in their own 
way, none knowing what the others were doing. 

It was contended by many that organization meant 
power in the hands of individuals, and that centraliza- 
tion is opposed to the principles of anarchism, Others 
said organization wasn't necessary. Those who believed 
in organization found themselves handicapped by the 
opposition and indifference of the others. 

In the meantime the anarchists on the continent of 
Europe began organizing their torces, and as a result 
were not only able to properly support their papers and 
carry on a vigorous propaganda, but have been enabled 
to wield a tremendous power 1n the labor movements of 
the different countries. The recent anarchist couvenuon 
in Fhiladelphia is a hopeful sign of progress. 

Toere is a gooa deal of misconception about anarch. 
ism, even among anarchists. Those who oppose orguni- 
zation on the grounds that anarchism 1s opposed to it, 
are wrong. Anarchism is not a theory of tnurvidualism, 
it is a theory ot fraedum, and theretore, no more 
opposed to an organization than it is to an individual, 
So long as the principle of freedom is maintained, 
either is equally acceptable to anarchism. But the in- 
dividual invader will receive its condemnation as quickly 
as will the collective one. Anarchism recognizes fact 
not form. 

If organization is not compatible with anarchism then 
anarchism will have to give way; tor organization is 
necessary to the economy of production aud disiribu- 
tion, and society in its present stage of evolution cannot 
be maintained without it. 

Organization is the hardest problem civilization has 
presented to man. He has solved a thousand aud one; 
this is yet unsolved. In his attempt to solve it he has 
used force in both excessive and moderate torms. He 
has failed in both, but with less disustrous results where 
the temper of the tyranny was moderated. Thus he is 
supplanting kingdoms with presidencies, legislators 


with referendum; and still suffering under the weight: 


of authority. Now anarchism appears and questions 
him: “Thus far you have gone aud found it good, why 
not go further; why not go all the way? Tue logic of 
your experience demands it. - 

So far is anarchism from being opposed to organiza- 
tion, that it is actually the key to the solution of that 
great problem which has worried mankind for a thousand 
generations. Anarchism will make organization tree. It 
will make it voluntary instead of compulsory; it will 
allow the cissatisfied individual to withdraw: it wall 
abolish the power to punish; it will prevent centraliza- 
tion; it will watch those who must sometimes be trusted 
with temporary power, because it knows individual 
weakness; it will revolutionize Organization and make it 
a practical weapon tor free men, 

The anarchists gould have the most perfect. form of 
OF. ALUIO TD TEE ENistenge- an organization of free men 
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and women, bound together by the bonds of an idea, 
freedom. Such an organization is nov only neCessary to 
the propagation of their ideas, it would, in itself, be 


propaganda. 
‘It would be applied freedom. JE 


CRANKY NOTIONS. 


It isn’t wise to fight the devil with fire. He knows 
mofe -bout it than you do. So with the ballot. It is 
the tool of capitalism, and capitalists know how to use 
it better than you do. 

The things that confound the capitalists are the boy- 
cott, the label and the general strike. These are the 
tools of the industrial class. The capitalists don’t know 
how to use them. and can’t. Even the blacklist, which 
the capitalists can and have used in a sniall way, 1s a 
boomerang, and ultimately hurts the profit-taker more 
than the worker. Curriéd to tts logical end, the black- 
hist would put the employer ont ot business. But the 
boycott, the label, or the strike, pushed to the extreme 
point, hurts the workmen not at all. 


The strike of the future is yet to be formulated. The 
workers will not throw down the tools which they 
themselves have made and use, but they will just keep 
on using them and divide the results equally among 
themselves. Aud what is the owner of the tools going 
to do about it? Suppose 10,000,000 workers in America 
done this, what are. the capitalists going to do, tell me, 
What is the police, the army, the navy, going to do 
with a fearful mob like this? When this time comes, 
these capitalistic agencies will have been so thoroughly 
socializea that they will not figlt the fellows who ure 
trying to free themselves from economic bondage. More 
than half the tellows fyhting in fights of capitalism are 
driven to it because of tailue to find employment other- 
wise. And when employment is offered them at three 
or four times the wages they usually get, they will find 
ways to accept. Tink of a man fghting freedom when 
he understanas it. 


Isn’t it rather handicupping yourself when you let the 
other fellow choose tue weapons in a duel? Every cap- 
itulist is willing that the workers should stick to the 
ballot; and every capitalist is opposed to the qse of th- 
boycott, the label and the general strike. Find oat 
what the monopolists want, and then do the other 

thing. 

However, those who choose to monkey with-the ballot 
box should go right on in their innocent amusement. It 
doesn't particularly hurt the labor movement, and gives 
the voter a plaything. But they should not bank on it 
so thoroughly as to be bankcrupt when it fails. 


The working people have been indeed fooled all the 
time; and the politician, knows how easily it is done. He 
kuows how tenaciously they cling to governmentalism, 
and how this excludes fraternalism, and how hopeless 
is the labor movemeut for the betterment of labor con- 
ditions so long as government exists. To govern people 
is to prevent them doing what they want to do, or mak- 
ing them do what they do not want todo. This is the 
opposite of frateruity, of freedom, of sociaL-ism. Would 
you consider a fellow social who was always preventing 
you from deing what you want to do, or compelling you 
to do what you don’t want to do? To me this ts clearly 
anti-social. Socialism means freedom or it.means notl- 
ing, and the many cannot have freedom if the few have 
it not. To hold a bear is to deprive both bear and 
holder of their freedom.. Both are busy in an unproftt- 
able effort. It 1s unprofitable for the bear to be held, 
and the holder could ve better employed. 


He who strives strenuously to accumulate vast wealth 
at the expense of others, and that is the only way he 
cau accumulate it, ne not onlv deprives his fellows of. 
their just due, but hampers his own growth in joyous- 
ness. Ownership does not count for real living. But 
there is pleasure and profit in the freedom to use things 
when the desire prompts. 1 would not care who owned 
the wealth of the world if I but had the right to use 
whatever I need, and when. But ownership now has 
the power to deprive ine of such use, and that hurts, 


But this is far ahead. Until brotherhood becomes 
real; until the christian theory of “love your neighbor 
as you do yourself;"’ until the Confucian muxim of ‘‘not 
doing to others what you would not have them do to 
you,’ are real, practical, every day conduct, I suspect 
ownership of things will prevail. But we ought to have 
ut least sense enough to not protect ownership in what 
man did not produce. Ownership shoul.l apply only to 
those things created by human energy; and the owner- 
ship should reside in equal proportion among those who 
produced then, Now, he who produces least has most; 
and one would think that this system would discourage 
production altogether above the barest uecessities. But 
it dozs not. The fuolish slaves work all the harder. 

losket NL ABADIE, 


GHASTLY. TERRIBLE WAR. 


Verestchagin paintel war; he painted wir so true to 
life that as we took upon the seene we long for peace. 

He painted war as war has ever been, and as war will 
ever be—a horrible and ghastly scene where men drunk 
with blind frenzy, which rulers say is patriotic pride, 
and made mad by drums and fifes and smoke and shot 
and shell and flowing bloọd seek tọ maim anl wound 
and kill, because a ruler gives the word. He paintsa 
battlefield, a meld of life and użatl. a field of curmuye 
aud blood; and who are these that figlit lice fiends and 
devils driven to despair? 

What cause is this that makes these men forget that 
they are men, and vie with Leasts to show their 
thirst for blood? They shout of home and native land, 
but they Have no homes; and the owners of their native 
land exist upon their toil and blood. The nobles and 
princes for whom this fight is waged are lar away upon 
a hill beyond the reach of shot anu shell, and from that 
spot they watch their slaves pour out their blood to sar- 
isfy their rulers’ pride and lust of power. 

What.is the enemy they fight? Men like themselves, 
who blindly go to death at another king's command, 
slaves, who have no land, who itreely give their toil or 
blood, whichever one their ruler may demand. These 
fighting soldiers have no cause tor strife, but thelr 
rulers live ky kindling in their hearts a love of native 
land-—a love that makes them hate their brother laborers 
ot other lands, and humbly march to death! tu satisty a 
king’s caprice. 

But let us look once more after the battle has been 
fought. Here we see the wreck and ruin of the strie; 
the field is silent now, given to the dead, the beasts of 
prey and night. A young soldier Hes upon the ground; 
the snow 18 falling fast around his torm, the lonciy 
moauutain peaks rise up on every side; the wreck of war 
is all about. His uniorm is suiled and stained, a spot 
of red is seen upon his breast. It is not the color that 
his country wove upon his coat to catch his eve ard bait 
him to his death; it is hard and jagged and cold. Itas 
his life's blood, which leaked out through a hole that 
followed the point of a sabre to his heart. His form's 
suff and cold, for he is deud. The cruel wound and icy 
air have done their work. 

The government that took ‘his life taught this poor 
boy to love his native land; as a child he dreamed of 
scenes of glory and of power and the great wide world 
just waung to fall cupuve to his magic strength. He 
dreamed of war and strife, of victory and fame; if he 
should die kind hands would smooth his brow, and lov- 
ing hearts would keep his grave and memory green, 
because he died in war. But no human eye 1s there at 
last, as the must of niyht and mist of death shut out the 
bloody mountains from his sight. The snow is all 
around and the air above is gray with falling flakes, 
which soon wil) hide him from the world; aud when the 
summer time shall come ágain none can tell his bleach- 
ing bones from all the rest. The only life upon the 
scene is the buzzard slowly circling in the air above his 
head, waiting to make sure that death has come. The 
bird looks down upon the boy into the eyes through 
which he first looked out upon the great wide world 
and which his mother fondly kissed, upon these eye 
the buzzard will commence his meal. C. S. DARROW. 


“THE TONGUES OF TOIL.” 
A REVIEW 

We live in an age of things, a practical age, devoid of 
glamor. The race has outgrown the romanticism of its 
youtu, and the rattle of dollars has taken the place of 
the jingle of bells. Invention is absorbing the itnayina- 
tion, and the men that in another age would be great 
poets are creating machinery. 

Are we therefore to conclude that there is no longer a 
place for poetry in the world? Is that which Voltaire 
called the music of the soul, to perish from our tives 
and become a lost art? Assuredly if we look over the 
vast amount of stuff that is going by the name of poetry, 
we may well conclude it is on the decline. 

Besides being an age of things, this is an age of thot. 
Thousands are thinking today where one thot a century 
ago. They are thinking about life and how to live it. 

Poetry in the past was written for the rich, who had 
no problems to solve, save the problem of pleasure. 
For them Chancer and Milton and Woodsworth wrote. 
Who reads these poets today? We read Shakespeare 
for his aphorisms, and laud him to the skies for his 
tricks of speech. But even he is decaying. Shake- 
Sspeare could not write today about kings and queens, 
and befoul the common people. 

The modern poet must be a man of ideas, hi. soul 
must echo the heartaches of the people Shakespeare de- 
spised. Fine phrases about the music of flowers won't 
satisfy the souls seeking social salvation. 

There is a place for poetry today, unparalelled in the 
history of the race. The soul of man 1s suffering ins 
tensely within the narrow confines of our social system, 


WAITING. 


Like Something carved in changeless stone, she waits 
Outside the city’s barred and locked gates. 

The men who foot the {o.d, pass idly by, 

Nor deign to’ turn’ upon’ het form an eye. 


Tn painted face and borrowed trappings, fair, 

Black Falsehood leers, and laughs upon her there: 
And murmurs glad, ‘‘Nay, aone-shall know her, none: 
For all their gold, well I my werk have done.’ 


The generations rise, and pause, and go; 

And still the stream of life flows to and fro. 
Unmoving, mighty, still her figure stands, 

With vast, calm brow, and patient folded hands:: 


’Tis Freedom, the great mother. Shie is strong; 
And long can wait, for she has waited long. 
There is the light of knowledge in her look: 
She reads the future as an open book. 


She knows, howe'er their wills the tyrants wreak, 
That slow their power from day to day grows weak; 
That slow the people learn to feel the lie 

Breathed down to them from thcse who sit on high. 


She knows power's ruthless hand in deeds of ill; 
The trand which robs the people, and can kill: 

She knows when men at last shall bid it pause: 
She knows when they shall break the lawless laws. 


Sometime, or near or far, the gates within, 

A cry snall rise of dissolution's din; 

And those who scorn her now, will come and plead: 
“We knew tee not; thou art our leader. Lead!” 


Then that grand shape shall move; and when the last 
The slave's linked chains from off his arms has cast. 
She shall be seen there at the leader’s post. 

Before the throng, the head of all the host. 


Until that hour she looks, and keeps her peace. 
While all around the turmoil doth’ not ceuse, 
She feels not passion nor the touch of hate: 
Her work inscribed upon the rolls of fate. 


WILLIAM FRANCIS BARNARD. 
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It needs the inspiration of poetry that expresses its long- 
iugs; poetry that will give it hope and courage in its 
struggle for freedom; poetry that will pat a tonzue into 
each of its gaping wounds that they mav cry vut against 
the injustice of the age. Such poetry is to be fonnd'in 
the volume under review. 

"The Tongues of Toil, fom which the volume gets 
its title, printed im our last issue, is a poem of great 
depth and power. It is the clarion call of .the -—Oppress- 
ed; the voice of freedom. ringing out the joyous werds 
of revolt. 

"We have learned at last from a hungry past 
The joy of a rebel deed!" 

This poem alone, if he wrote nothing else, would en- 
shrine him in the heart of toil. The cry of the factory 
child slave has touched the finest chord 19 the poet’s 
sensitive soul. The greatest curse of modern society is 
the harnessed child of toil. Poets have pleaded for the 
little sldve, but none with such heart stirring effect as 
Barnard: The Children of the Looms ' stands alone 
in its class. It has no equal. It is not only a plea, it is 
an accusation; and, withal, it is pure poetry. 

‘In a City Graveyard'’ shows the fine ‘blending of 
poet and philosopher. The theme, (one, by the way, 
quite untouched by the craft,) lends itself splendidly to 
the elucidation of the poet's combined powers. 

There isa quiet dignity about this poet's work that 
carries it beyond the realms of propaganda. It destrovs 
our superstitions without offending our sensibilities. 
Like Wagner's music, it strikes hard, still it holds. 

This is the second volume our poet has given to the 
world, and it is-by far the mest Important of the two. 
It shows us that poetry can serve the cause of suffering 
humanity without losing any of its beauty and power. It 
is the only volume of poetry dedicated to the struggle 
for freedom issued ia many years. It will be to the 
present day struggle what Mackay's epoch echoing 
ume was to the chartists' movement in England. 
> No one with any liking for poetry should fail to read 
this excellent work of William Francis Barnard’s. Itis 
well made, and costs but a dollar. 
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WHERE TO Go. 

Under this heading we will publish, free, the cards of 
radical lectures and reading rooms. 
Chicago: The Francisco Ferrer Club, 

reading room, 1015 S. Halstead. 
Seattle: I. W. W. hall and reading room; lectures 

Sunday evenings, 211 Occidental ave., rear. 


Tacoma: I. W. W. hall and reading room, 723. Com- 
merce st. 


free library and 


New York: Harlem Liberal Alliance every Friday at 8 


Pp. m., at Fraternity Hall, 100 W. 116th St., corner of 
Lenox. 


Sau Diego, Cal.: I W. W. free readine roem, 83h tth, 


THE AGITATOR 


WHAT IS LAW? 


For over ten thousand years China has been writing 
laws to prevent the members of its ruling class from 
destroying each other like wild beasts and to control its 
working classes of slaves; 

For 134+ years the United States has been doing the 
same. The pcpulation of China is 400,000,000 men, 
women and cLildren, The population of the United 
States is 90,Lu0,000 men, women and children. 

We have more laws than China. 

What is law? 

It is the opinicn of one man or set of men, given ata 
certain ume and place, to control or enforce known or 
unknown acts of the people. 

Tris opinion is pasuted, bound in leather and becomes 
truu for ever und’ ever. 

One lawyer tighvs ior this law, another against it, and 
a judge or set oi Judaeus, gives an opinion whicil at once 
becomes a daw, and I> printed, bouna in leather and lasts 
forever and ever. 

All laws are made for the purpose of defending the 
interests of the ruling class. 

To give to the owning, or ruling class, the right to 
Make and interpret these laws 13 to adut their right. 

No man knows all these laws or tnor äppheation, 
yet, today ignorance of the law excuses no one but the 
lawmakers and the yuuges. There is no law to protect 
the working class ayaiust tie interests of the ruing 
class. Justice is supposed to be aceepied common 
sense. 

The ruling class appoints their own lawyers as juđges 
to determine what is justice ur injustice to tucin or their 
class. 

The written law of the United States declares one to 
be either master or slave. 

Today. the working class imagines themselves free 
until they try to assert tuer mastesilp over their social 
conditions, when they ure halted by the police and the 
army. 

What lawmaker decided that 4,500,009 wage slaves 
should be denied the rigut to work su thuat they migbt 
live thru the winter? 

What lawmaker decided that 40,000 women and 
children garment workers should have to strike for 
enough to live during the winter montus in one of the 
richest cities in the world ? 

What lawmaker decided that the working class must 
either strike or starve ? 

What lawmaker decided that 15,000 fresh young girls 
are to be segregated in houses of prostitution, every 
year, in the city of Chicago? 

What lawmaker decided that the only good chance for 
a heaven after death was to live in hell on this carth ?— 
Daily Socialist. 


THRUST AND PARRY. 
BY IRONICUS. 


Respectability is but a disguise. 

Right looks wrung to the wrong. 

Revolution is a part of evolution. 

The wind blows; so does Roosevelt. 

Truth strives while her enemies sleep. 

Only the workers can lift up and ennoble work. 

The slaves of gold have for brothers the slaves of God. 

The man`with no mind does not know his own ignor- 
ance. 

The gifts of a Rockefeller make fools forget their 
source, 

If Tolstoy is now made a ‘'saint,’’ what a fal) that 
will be. 

‘It takes a thief to catch a thief'’—and become his 
partner. 

Agitation fills the miml of the indifferent with in- 
formation. 

Men who stand still, like stones, will, at last, find 
movement impossible. 

If there was any money in the truth it would have 
been capitalized long ago. 

A revolution within a revolutiou—the struggle of 
woman to emancipate herself. 

What a pity for a man to have to waste a lifetime in 
learming that he is only a fool. 

The desires of man are like whips at the heels of 
evolution, which it cannot help but heed. 

The greatest actor in the world is that one who makes 
himselt believe that this world as it is is alright. 

The working class have but one task to accomplish, 
and that is to learn the vastness of their strenyth. 

He who berates the emotions can never lead men far, 
and he who laughs at the mind is helping to make a 
race of chalterers. 

Where so much is produced it is strange that there is 
necd of the means of lite; but can a bag be full while a 
thief empties it. 

Diaz could sail a boat on the bleed of his victims, and 
still he smiles; a tiger will devcur a man and then lie 
down aud sleep, seme breea. 


There is but one holy book, ard that was written im 
the blood and tears of the world of man; that book is the 
book of experience, the bible of the race. 

The poet is one who puts the heart into words: the 
poet of the people is one who puts the heart of the 
people into words, and in such words as the people can 


-u derstand, 


Whenever a man changes his views of life part of the 
world will cry ‘‘fool,’’ or ‘‘liar.’' The other part of the 
world will cry ‘‘wise man,” or ‘‘good man.’" The 
mora] of this observation is, be right, and do not fear to 
stand alone. 

Out of the soil of the earth comes all good things, 
rendered by the hand of labor. How simple it seems, 
the problem of getting together and sharing work and 
rewards; but man, the creature of cnstom, laughs at the 
truth, and turns away to inquire which automobile holds 
the portly body of Carnegie. 


THE WORKERS’ UNIVERSITY. 
Books and Pamphlets For Sale By the Agitator Pub- 
lishing Association. 


Anarchism and Other Essays. Emma Goldman, 


Price, $1; by mail 1 10 
Thoughts of A Fool. 1 09 
The King and the Anarchist. 10 
The Cost of Something for Nothing. J. P. Altgeld. 1 09 
The New Hedonism. Grant Allen. 5 
The Moods of Life. Poems. W. F. Barnard. 1 00 
The Tongues of Toil, Labor Poems. Barnard. 1 00 
Moribund Society and Anarchy. Jean Grave. 25 


The Chicago Martyrs: The famous speeches of the 
eight Anarchists iù Judge Garv’s court, and Alt- 
geld’s Reasons for Pardoning Fielden, Neebe and 


Schwab. Postage, 5c. 25 
A Physician in the House. Dr. J. H. Greer. 2 50 
Freeland: a Social Anticipation. Theodore Hertzka. 

cloth, $1, paper 50 
Origin of Anarchism. C. L. James. 5 
Law and Authority. Kropotkin. 5 
The Wage System. Revolutionary Government. 5 
The State: Its Historic Role. Kropotkin, 10 
Modern Science and Anarchism, ” 15 
Anarchist Communism. ae 5 
Appeal to the Young. t? 5 
Anarchy, Malatesta. Is It Alla Dream? Morton. 10 
Do You Want Free Speech? J. F. Morton, Jr. 10 
The Rights of Periodicals. S 10 
The Curse of Race Prejudice. k 25 
Another Blow to Royalty. ue 5 
A Talk About Anarchist Communism Between Two 

Workers. Malatesta. 5 
Sine Qua Non, or The Core of Religion. Pyburn., lJ 
Conspiracy Against Free Speech and Free Press. 3 
Evolution and Revolution, Reclus. 5 
Direct Action vs. Legislation. J. B. Smith. 5 
Slavery of Our Times. Tolstoy. 65 
Pages of Socialist History. W. Tcherkesoff. 39 
Mating or Marrying, Which? W. H. Van Ornum. 5 
Vice: Its Friends and Its Foes. E. C, Walker. 15 
Our Worship of Primitive Social Guesses. 15 
Trade Unionism and Anarchism, Jay Fox. 5 
Roosevelt and Anarchy, Jav Fox. 5 
Who Is the Enemy, Anthony Comstock or You? 20! 
Communism cud Conscience, Pentecost and Para- 

dox. E. C. Walker. 25 
What the Young Need to Know. Walker. 15 
Francisco Ferrer: His life, work and martyrdom, 

with portrait. Z5 
The Rational Education of Children. Ferrer. 5 
The Modern School. Ferrer. 5 
Ferrer postcards, a series of nine. 29 


Life of Albert R. Parsons, with a true history of the 
Anarchist trial and a brief review of the labor 
movement in America. Cloth, gilt edge, illustrat- 
ed, 353 pages. 1 50 

What I believe. Emma Goldman. 5 

Patriotisin. a i 5 

Anarchisin vs. Malthus. C. L. James. 5 

Anarchy vs. Socialism. W. C. Owen. 5 

Crime and Punishment. C. D. Light. 5 

The Bomb, Frank Harris. A powerful novel based 
on the Chicago tragedy of '87; cloth. 1 00 

Flowers of the Mind, a choice among the best 
civilization; Lewis H. Morgan. cloth, 586 pages. 1 59 

The Changing Order, a study of democracy, by 


Oscar Lovell Triggs, cloth, 300 pages. 1 00 
Essays on the Materialistic Conception of History, 
by Antonio Labriola. Cloth, 246 paves. 1 00 


Love's Coming of Age, by Edward Carpenter, cloth, 
162 pages; a work that will help men to under- 
stand women and women to understand men. 1 00 
Looking Forward, a treatise of the status of woman 
and the origin and growth of the family and the 


state. Philip Rappaport, cloth, 234 paves. 1 00 
The Physical Basis of Mind and Morals. M. H. 

Fitch, cloth, 41+ paves, 2nd edition 1 00 
The American Esperanto Book, a compendium of 

the international languaye. Arthur Baker. 1 00 


Prince Hagen: A Phantasy. An astonishingly clever 
and readable book. Upton Sinclair, cloth, 249 


pages, >l; paper cover 25 
The Origin of the Family, Private Property and the 

State. Frederick Engels. 50 
The Positive School of Criminology. Enrico Ferri. 50 
Social and Philosophical Studies. P. Lafargue. 50 
The right to Be Lazy and Other Studies ” SU 
The Evolution of Property a 50 
Stories of the Struggle. Morris Winchevsl y. 50 
The Sale of an Appetite, a purpose story. 50 
Human, All Too Human, Nietzsche. 50 
The Rebel at Large. A novel by May Beals aU) 
Darrow's Speech am Defense of Haywood, 20 
Crime and Ceiminals. C. S. Darrow, 10 
The Open shop. = a 10 
Not Guilty. Jolin Sparero. 10 


INDUSTRIALISM COMING. 


The vigorous agitation carried on by the industrial 
unionists during the last four years is having its effect 
in quarters quite unlooked for. When the I. W. W. 
was organized it was thought by its most prominent ex- 
ponents that the old craft unions would never change 
their tactics, but would fight industrialism to the last 
ditch, or until they were eaten up by the new and more 
modern engine of the working class. 


But the spirit of industrialism very soon began to in- 
vade the lodge roonis of the craft unions. The frequent 
beating they received at the hands of the well organized 
industrial unionized bosses, helped to drive home, in 
the rank and file, the truths of the I. W. W. program. 


When the pressure from below became great the 
leaders made a show to satisfy the need by organizing 
“‘departments'’ in the A. F. of L. ‘The Building Trades 
Department was the first. As a matter of fact the 
building trades have used the industrial principle for 
years, locally; and to this is due what success they have 
achieved, which in many instances have been quite re- 
markable. The new departure did not help them very 
much, brt it was in the line of evolution. 

Next came the Metal Trades Department. But de- 
partmentism does not seem to give the desired result. 
The separate unions keep the men apart, where one 
union would weld them together, despite their difference 
of trade. 


This is the secret of industrial unionism. It is the 
fact, not the form, that we are fighting for. If ‘‘de- 
partmentism’’ would bring about the fact we would not 
oppose it. But we know h: workings of the toiler’s 
mind too well. High philosuphers could easily do with 
most any form or union. Workingmen want something 
plain, something near, that they can touch. They have 
a common cause against a common cnemy, they want a 
common union to tight that enemy. And that is common 
sense. 

I said the department idea does not give results. 
me prove it. 

The Metal Trades Council of Toledo has issued a letter 
to all councils and locals of the department. In the in- 
troduction it makes this striking assertion: 

‘‘The proposition as outlined in this letter is of vital 
importance to the organizations affiliated with the 
National Metal Trades Council. We are affiliated and 
federated, but this is not unionism.’’ 

Not unionism ! 

Then what is unionism, if not industrialism ? 

‘We all stand for the same principles, viz.: Shorter 
hours, better wages, better shop conditions and the 
closed shop. We have fought for these principles on 
craft lines, and have been in many instances defeated.’’ 

We who have faith in the spirit of progress will allow 
for their shortness on principles when we consider the 
suggestions in the last sentence. We know that once 
they get the right union, that they will very soon en- 
large on their principles. 

Note the wisdom of this: 

‘On the other hand, our opponents, the capitalistic 
class, the trusts, the corporations and manufacturers, in 
their fight against organized’ labor, are not divided on 
craft lines. The National Metal Trades Association, the 
Citizens’ Industrial Alliance and other bddies are well 
organized. They know that in union there is strength. 
We are divided, let us be united.” 

Now we come to the point. How do they propose to 
unite? Read: 

‘Our proposition is to amalgamate the different 
national and international organizations affiliated with 
the Metal Trades Council into one organization to be 
known as the International Metal Workers’ Union.’’ 

Right. The only practical solution of the problem of 
unionism as it stands today in America. If the metal 
trades will carry that idea into practice there will bea 
complete revolution in the A. F. of L. within a period 
of five vears. : 

The example would be quickly followed by the other 
industries. Then there would be a call for another 
convention to amalgamate all the industrial unions into 
one industrial union of workers, that would include us 
all. 

In the mean time, the I. W. W. must keep to the 
to the front, leading the way, with its broad principles 
of ‘‘take it all,” and its clean-cut policy of anti-politics 
and no compromise. FRED MOR. 


Let 


ON TO FRESNO 


With 90 I. W. W. men in jail worrying the pin-headed 
city officials, the county officials are now refusing to pay 
any part of the expense of the fight. 

“Der Chief” is bravely pushing his vagrancy charges 
and the noble ‘‘ business juries? find all ‘'GUILTY, ” 
regardless of fact or condition. Any I. W. W. man is a 
“yag, ’’ but that will last but a short time,’ as the tax 
paver are getting tired 


THE AGITATOR 


The last circular was widely read and is having quite 
an effect, for every word is known to be a fact. 
A new sheriff and a new jail crew took charge on the 


second inst., and from all news to be had the boys are 
getting as good treatment as it is possible for men to get 
in jail. 

The ‘‘flower of the I. W. W. is in jail here and you 
must not let them lose the fight; so do your best. 

Some of the locals are doing well with financail assis- 
tance, but so far the greater part goes for postage and 
for tobacco for the boys in jail. Fellow workers, boost 
hard and help all you can. 

Address: W. F. Little, Box 209. Fresno. Cal. 

FREE SPEECH COMMITTEE. 


THE WORKER'S LIFE UNCERTAIN. 


There are several reasons why the lives of workers are 
uncertain. A few of them I will here state: 

Because he is a victim of his environment. 

Because he is a product of a wrong education. 

Because he is made to understand intelligently things 
appertaining to his work, but not to his material inter- 
est. 

Because his intelligence is warped. 

Because he is helpless in the struggle for food, shelter 
and clothing. 

Because if he is organized by crafts it is only to defeat 
his own interests, though he may not think so. 

Because he believes himself to be a part of the repub- 
lic of the United States. 

Because he believes that he is equal before the law. 

Because he believes he has interests in common with 
the boss. 

Because he is full of superstitions, jingoistic beliefs 
and race superiority. 

Because being disorganized, or not organized at all, 
he finds himself to be the prey of the employment 
shark, and the victim of the employer who sees in him 
a beast of prey, nothing else. 

WHAT HE SHOULD DO. 

Become conscious of himself as a producer in the 
social production. 

Remedy his education as a unit of the working class. 

Understand that the boss wants him to work for his 
in.erest only. 

Understand that one is no:hing on the economic 
field, unless combined w :h o hers for defence. 

Organize in such a way to be able to beat the boss at 
his own game. 

Forget that he has any rights as a citizen. 

Knock out the belief that he has any chance with the 
laws of the country. 

Understand that there is nothing in common between 
the robber and the robbed ones. 

Forget governmental remedies, militaristic tricks and 
race superiority. 

Organize industrially. Force the boss to come to the 
union. Knock out the employment shark. Raise wages, 
shorten hours and dismiss capitalists finally from the 
ownership of the social m.chinery as useless and ex- 
pensive luxuries. HENRY G. GRROME. 


EMERSON THE REBEL. 


We are fond of regarding Emerson asa mild philos- 

opher, nowdays. Read these revolutionary utterances 
delivered by him in 1855: 
“Language hus lost its meaning in the universal cant. 
Representative government ls really misrepresentative. 
Manifest d estiny, democracy, freedom,fine names. for 
an ugly thing. ‘hey call it ottar of roses anh lavender; 
I call it bilge water. They call it chivlary freedom; I 
call it stealing all the earnings of a poor mian and the 
earnings of a little girl and boy, and ihe earnings of all 
that shall come from him, his children’s childreus forever. 
But this is union, and this is democracy; and our poor 
people, led by the nose by these fine words, dance and 
sing, ring bells and fire cannon,with every new link of 
the chain that is forged for their limbs by the plotters in 
the capital. 

I am glad to see that terror of disunion and anarchy 
is disappearing. Massachusetts in its heroic days had no 
governiment—was an anarchy. Every man stood on his 
own feet, was his opn governer; and there was no breach 
of peace from Cape Codto Mount Hoosac. Califor- 
nia, a few years ago, by the testamony of all people at 
that time in the country, had the best government that 
ever existed. Pans of gold lay drying outside of every 
man’s tent in perfect security. The land was measured 
into little strips of a few feet wide, all side by side. 
Every min in the country was armed with knife anc 
revolver, and it was known that instant justice would be 
admistered for each offence, and perfect peace reigned. 
For the Saxon man, when he is well awake, is a 
citizen, all made of hooks and eyes, and links himself 
naturally to his brothers, as bees hook thmselves to one 
ancther and to their queen in a loyal swarm. 


But the time is coming when the strongest will not be 
atrong enuf. A harder task will the new revolution of 
the nineteenth century be, than. was the revolution of 
the eighteenth century. I think the American revolution 
bought its glory cheap. Ifthe problm was new it was 
simple. Jf there were few people they were united, and 
the enemy three thousand miles off. But now vast prop- 
erty, gigantic interests, family connections, webs of party, 
cover the land with a network that immensely multiply 
the dangers of war. 

HERE AND THERE 

Alex. Berkman has written a book soon to be off the 
press. It is his autobiography, and represents three 
phases: The Revolutionary Awakening, The Allegheny 
Penitentiary—14 years in purgatory, and the Ressurec- 
tion. Comrade Berkman has made a deep study of 
criminology, socalled, and from first hand experience, 
and his observations will be valuable. 

The very fine article, ‘‘Cranky Notions,” by Joseph 
Labadie, which appears in this issue was rejected by a 
socialist paper ‘‘Emancipation,’’ published in Detroit, 
on the flimsy excuse that its tendency is to divide the 
workers. It might turn some of the Emancipator's 
readers away from the chase after political rainbows. 
THE AGITATOR is after that illusion—with the keen 
edged weapon of truth. Give us more of it, Joe. 

Comrade Lucy E Parsons writes from New York that 
she is meeting with great success in getting the speethes 
of the martyrs into the hands and heads of the workers. 
These speeches are the very best agitational literature in 
the revolutionary movement. They are live, historic 
and carry conviction where theory would float by. 

The women of Seattle in taking the oath of allegiance 
qualifying them as citizens and voters, swore they were 
‘‘male persons.’’ The form of the oath bad not been 
changed. It reads: “I do solemnly swear that I am a 
male person over twenty years, eleven months and ten 
days of age.” 

Because they considered 25 cents a day too much for 
three meals, forty Japanese employed sorting and packing 
olives for the Ehmann Olive Company at Oroville, Cal. 
went on strike on January 9 and refusedtoreturn unless 
they are given a better rate for board. ) 
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TIHE PASSING SHOW. 


HAT which is called civilization is indeed a peculiar 
T compound: it is composed of the blood of foreigners 
and idealists. Japan has just qualified as a modern 

civilized nation. It killed the Russ- 
The Murder of ians, and routed those of them it 
the Twelve ia could not kill; and the world bowed 
Japan. to a great modern nation in the East. 
It has now sealed the bond of civiliza- 

tion by murdering twelve of its idealists. 

Do the Japanese capitalists imagine they have put an 
end ;o socialism and anarchism? Do they think that by 
this foul and cowardly act they have terrorized the 
people and stopped the wheels of progress? 

Hemp will hang an agitator but it will not throttle an 
idea. By hanging eleven men and a woman on the 
gallows, Japan has hung their ideas on the stars. 

Now progress will flourish in those islands of the East, 
and imported Krupp cannons will not crush it. Its 
enemies have sown the seed and friends will come from 
a million hovels to nourish the plant. 

There are 700,000 female slaves drudging in the 10,000 
factories and workshops of Japan. 70,000 of these are 
under 14 years of age. In the match factories twenty 
per cent. of the girls are under ten. These little slaves 
are recruited from the country, by capitalists’ agents, 
under contract with the parents, secured by false 
promises of big wages. They return to die when broken 
in health, after a few years of slavery. 

Dr. Kuwado, who has investigated the factory con- 
ditions in Japan, writes: 

‘In some factories timekeepers are instructed to use 
trickery in order that the employes may be made to 
work overtime withont extra pay. In many factories 
the girls are not given time for meals, and must eat 
while workiug. Most of the cotton spinning factories 
keep their looms running day and night. This night 
work, in which the male and female operatives engage 
together, is very demoralizing. 

“Inhuman methods of punishment are employed. The 
lash is used continuously. Sometimes girls are shut up 
in dark rooms; sometimes they must work on reduced 
` rations. Often their wages are so cut by fines that they 
leave the factory penniless when their contract expires.” 

This is one phase of capitalistic exploitation in Japan, 
“the paradise of flowers and children,” in defence of 
which our comrades were murdered. Capitalism will 
flourish for a time in Japan, but one day the ideas it 
tried to throttle will master it, and the flag of freedom 
will float over a nation of economic and political free- 
men, and the little children will romp in the fields and 
sing songs to the memory of the martyred twelve. 


HE battle for free speech is still raging in Fresno, 
T California, where over a hundred of the ablest men 
in the Industrial Workers movement of the West are 

jailed by the hangdogs of the ex- 

The Fresno Fight ploiting class. The well organized 

Still On. band of ‘‘protectors’’ of stolen goods 

is hard to beat. It has the power of 

the mighty robbers behind it. And what is more to be 

lamented, it has the support of the majority of those 
who are robbed. 

Ignorance is bliss for the poor downtrodden devils 
who get the worst of the economic deal in Fresno and 
elsewhere. He feels the chains, but bears them. He 
accepts, sullenly, his lot and, if he is a Roman Catholic, 
will have the authority of the mighty men of God, for 
the righteousness of his attitude. When the job is done 
and the foodless fool is turned adrift on the spacious 
ocean of unemployment without a rudder of brain or 
courage to guide him he accepts the word of the priest 
or politician for the cause of his misery, and euts from 
the kid-gloved hand of charity, the gracious crumbs it 
offers him. 

But the few who fight are the ones that count. The 
weaklings and the fools may register a master’s vote, 
but they never won a workers’ fight. This is an age of 
blood and iron, an age of action, a nervous age, a raven- 
ous age, where the men who will not move in their own 
defence are eaten, devoured; not literally, but figura- 
tively, which is worse. For the victim of cannibalism is 
eaten but once, while the victims of capitalism are like 
Prometheus chained to the rock, their hearts are devour- 
ed by the eagles of spoilation each day, but they grow 
over night to give the vultures a fresh meal on the 
morrow. 

Prometheus stole fire from heaven and taught man 
how to use it. For this god chained him toa rock and 
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had an eagle come each day and eat his liver; it grew 
again over night, thus his torture was continual, until 


Hercules came along, shot the eagle and released the 
prisoner. 


The story has meaning for us. The agitators have 
stolen the fire of truth; and for passing it out to the 
people are pillared on the rock piles of Fresno. They 
were murdered in Chicago, and Japan has shed their 
blood, and the gore of martyred Russians would make a 
mighty flood. But let the capitalistic eagle beware; 
there isa Hercules coming. And his aim will be as 
true as the tabled one. 


In the meantime remember the fight in Fresno, and 
give aid and encouragement to the gallant men who are 
blazing the way to trcedom. 


To Latin races have lost a great agitator in the 
death of Pietro Gori. Born into a wealthy, middle- 
class family, in the village of Messine, Italy, in 1869, 
Pietro Gori died in the prime of lite, 
Pietro Gori, on the 7th of last month. But in 
Italian Revolu- those forty-one years he lived a 
tionist, dead. hundred of the years a phlegmatic 
Touton or Anglo Saxon lives. A man 
of wealth and education, he poss-ssed all the refinement 
of his class, and a sensitive, poetic temperament. Early 
in life he saw the injustice of the world and cut himself 
loose from the exploiting class. He did more, he joined 
the ranks of the toilers, and put his fortune and fine 
talents into the service of the social revolution. 


He was not ‘‘class conscious.’’ He was possessed by 
a greater consciousness—he was race conscious. The 
impulses for the preservation of the specie were stronger 
in him than those tor the preservation of the individual. 

He was not a silk-stockinged ievolutionist. He did 
not sit in gilded parlors and discuss sociology through 
the smoke of Turkish cigarettes and the fumes of costly 
wines. Pietro Gori stepped down from the backs of the 
toilers and took a place beside them in their struggle 
to cast off the remaining parasites, that still continued 
to feed on their victuals. 


His earnest, passionate, eloquent speech carried social 
truth fast to the heads and hearts ot his countrymen; 
and he soon became a dangerous leader of the contmon 
people. As au orator he had no peer; and the terror his 
eloquence carried to the hearts of the exploiters soon 
sade him a subject for police persecution. He finally 
was forced to leave the country, when he travelled thru 
Switzerland, France, Holland, England, and in 1895 
visited this country, where he delivered four hundred 
lectures in Italian, French and English. His tour was 
a pronounced success, and without any blazing of 
trumpets he returned to Italy, but was again torced to 
leave after the Milan insurrection of 1898. 

He could not live without working ior the cause. His 
love for the propaganda carried him now to South 
America, where he tound a vast field for his wonderful 
speech and inexhaustable energy among the numerous 
lialian and French population of Argentina and Brazil. 
After the general amnesty of 1902 he returned to his 
native land, where he continued his revolutionary and 
anarchistic propaganda. ‘The vast scope and power of 
his influence 1s well shown by the circumstance that 
while lecturing in South America he was condemned by 
a court martial in Milan to twelve years exclusion for 
moral participation in the uprising then active in the 
southern portion ot Italy. 

With Lombroso, Ferri, Ferrer and Lacassague he 
founded The Criminologist Review, a magazine of great 
scientific value. 

Pietro Gori, though little known outside the Latin 
countries, was nontheless one of the most remarkable 
men of the age, and for work done, for ability, earnest- 
ness, and love of the race, he surpassed many whose 
names are better known to the world. His life isan in 
spiration to the revolutionary movement. 

The world should know about Pietro Gori, the story 
of his devotion to humanity would instill hope and in- 
spiration into it. 


N ELEMENT of mind, is what progress may be 

termed; and it sure moves slow in large bodies. 

The miners is the largest union in the world, except the 

metal workers’ union of Germany, an 

The Miners’ Union industrial union. So, when it makes 

Makes Progress. a stir, we may well sit up and look. 

The miners have ousted their reaction- 

ary p:z.ident, Tom Lewis. Tom has been playing the 

autoc:at lately. He tried to dictate to the miners in the 
Pittsburg district, but was blocked by the mea, 


NO. 7 


They insisted on conducting their strike in their own 
way, and they sat hard on their president, who is really 
of the Civic Federation kind of leaders, whose aesthetic 
senses are disturbed by the rowdy noise of strikes, and 
who like to lie down with the bossesand sleep peacefully 
thru life. 

The miners did more, they condemned the Civic Fed- 
eration in ringing terms, and ordered John Mitchell, 
their ex-president, now drawing $6,000 a vear from the 
Civic Federation, to quit the job or pass up his member- 
ship in the union. This is a most embarrassing position 
to put poor Johnnie into. Ungrateful mugs! 
working both sides most harmoniously. 

Which job will he quit? 


He was 


ROME is rampant. The Roman church is the most 
powerful organization in the world. It is handled 
by as keen and unscrupulous a set of-men as ever ruled 

over the destinies of their kind. There 


The Roman is no freedom in the catholic church. 
Charch and It is ruled from above. The man at 
Progress. the top can do no harm. His word 


is law, he is the agent of God. The 
catholic child is terrorized by fear of the wrath of God 
and the fire of hell. Once outraged in this manner 
control is easy. Thus the subtle priesthood, having 


blighted the mind of the child, easily control the man 
or woman. 


Economic and political power has ever been the goal 
of the Roman church. It cares nothing about religion, 


only insofar as it stupefies the people, and makes them 
easier to exploit. 


It is the greatest enemy of progress, and the strongest 
supporter of government and capitalism. It teaches 
that the present state of society with all its selfish, cruel 
inhumanity, is the work of God, and therefore must be 
endured. 


Read from the speech of the pope's delegate to the 
Catholic Federation convention in New Orleans, last 
November: 

“Human society has its origin from God and is con- 
stituted of two classes of people, the rich and the poor, 
which respectively represents capital and labor. 

‘However, society as it exists, and as it has been es- 
tablished by God himself, is composed of unequal ele- 
ments. To make them equal is impossible and would 
mean the destruction of human society. 

*“‘Hence it follows that according to the ordinance of 
God, human society is composed of superiors and sub- 
jects, masters and servants, rich and poor, learned and 
unlettered, nobles ahd plebeians.’ 

The Carnegie's, Rockefellers, Morgans zre the work 
of God, and it is sinful, blasphemy, to interfere with 
them. The millions of hungry people in our great 
cities are starving and freezing because God wills it so. 
Being his work it is not only to be accepted, but to be 
praised. For is it not as Bishop Corrigan said some 
years ago: 

‘‘Poverty is the work of divine providence, by giving 
to the poor the sympathies of the rich are developed.’" 

This infamous institution is losing its power in the 
Latin countries, where it has had the strongest hold on 
the people. France has stopped paying its priests from 
the public treasury, and Portugol has recently expelled 
the monks. 

But, strange to relate, the power of Rome is growing 
in those countries that first threw off the yoke. In 
Germany, England and this country its influence has 
increased tremendously in recent years. Every political 
party, everybody seeking popular favor, not excepting 
the socialist party, fear it. 

The socialists are constantly apologizing for their way 
ward members who smite the scarlet mother of christian 
dogina, and explaining that socialists recognize that re- 
ligion is a private affair, and does not concern their 
party no more than it does the republicans or democrats. 

But they can not fool the crafty church men, who 
know their institution is based on wage slavery; and 
therefore the socialist who aims to destroy its economic 
foundation is as dangerous as the one who strikes at 
God. It is lamentable to see the socialists baring their 
necks for the Roman voke. How they can refrain from 
attacking an institution so brazenly opposed to progress 
and so outspokenly a supporter of the present cursed 
system, I cannot understand, except it is that pure and 
simple office seekers have gotten control of the party. 

But whether the party opposes catholicism or not, 
catholicism will not cease its attack on socialism and all 


ogress, 
noe Jav Fox. 
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:1E MANY ROADS TO LIBERTY. 


There 18 a sense in which assent ts to be vielded to the 
Puritan doctrine, that the only real liberty, the only 
Lbertv worth having, is the liberty to do right, which, 
translated pnto biological terms, signifles the liberty to 
strive toward normal development and a full, rounded, 
harmonious life-expressien, with all the p wers possessed 
by the individual, wachecked by any external restraint 
or craniping iufluence, A close investivation, hewever, 
makes it alear that a bestowal of the liberty to do 
wrong is an inatspemible condition of the acquisition of 
the nucht. This several 
reasons. Pirst, in auv rational ethical system, right and 


hberte to do follows for 
wrong must be recognized as relative terms, the ethical 
value of ary viven act varying in acecrdance with ail the 
cirenmstances surrounding it; and no rigid rules can be 
laid down, which will permit all right acts, and at the 
same time prevent all wrong acts. Next, even if right 
aid wrong were absolute terms, individual comprehen- 
ston of them is relative; and no single person or group 
of any mumber of persons can ever possess the absolute 
certainty that its interpretation of all the laws of nature 
a d their applhivation is without flaw, as against the in- 
lerpretation given by some other individuali cr group. 
Third, only hy freedom of experiment can the data be 
obtained, which may determine the conduct most ad- 
vantazcous to human well-being. Fourth, the authority 
to prohibit the wrony carries with it a power tending to 
abuse, aml capalue of being used also to prohibit. the 
right. For these are other reascus of like cogcney, we 
may grant the valttte, in the main, of the ethical 
prnaphs maimtaned by the orthodox world, and vet 
comend that the triumph of these principles can ee 
be effectually secured except through liberty of self-ex- 
pression and the consequent voluntary acceptance by 
individuals of modes of hfe which they have through nii 
restricted experience and observation determined to be 
most beneficial to the individual and to the race. 


In addition to the liberty of peasonal conduct, not as a 
substitvte for it, the radical agitator sces the need of 
exact justice in economic arrangements. The individual 
is born without his own consent, and cannot equitably 
be required to start life at a disadvantaye in comparison 
with any other infant. The material supplies of nature, 
while limited in some respects, are enormous, and cap- 
able of satisfying the wants of a population many times 
greater than that which now covers the earth's surface. 
In some way, universal success on equally fair terms to 
all these resources must be guaranteed to all, before 
society can be said to be rightly constituted. Any system 
which subordinates the economic rights of the iew to 
those of the many, cr those of the many to those of the 
few, or impeses conditions of enjoyment on some, which 
do not bear equally on all, is stamped from the beginn- 
laig as unjust. 

The ideal, then, must be that of a free society, in 
which personal Hberty and economic justice both receive 
full recognition. These pre.t and essential conditions, 
however, are means to an end, and not the end in itself. 
The end is the development and expression of life in all 
its fullness. Toward this, the law of evelution slowly 
but steadily works, subject to some degree of accelera- 
tion by conse:ous effort of intelligent beings. There is 
The workers for 
their 


no fixed end, but a comtinual growth. 
full hberty cannot hope to see 
crowned in a dav, 


labors wholly 
Many a step must be 


taken, before humamty will enter into possession of even 


Mauv and 


those Dlessings wbich we are now ina position to fore- 


see with reasonable clearness, Isit, therefore, advisable 


to draw dines too narrowlyveand to withheld our approval 
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It is true, with reference to the struggle for freedom, 
as with reward to every other human task, that certain 
niethods of application will bring far better results than 
certain others; and it would be an excellent thing, if all 
who love freedom should suddenly have their eyes 
opened to the very best way of actualizing it, and should 
with absolute unanimity immediately proceed to act to- 
gether, using the best and surest tactics. But it is an 
unfortunate fact that different standpoints give a diff: r- 
ent perspective, and that earnest and honest lovers of 
their kind possess very unequal intellectual and analyti- 
cal powers, so that the methods which to some appesr 
obvicusly the best and surest are to others trivial, im- 
practicable and sumetimes even abhorrent. Has not the 
time come to recognize the worth of conscientious work 
for freedom, even when performed along lines which to 
Us appear Comparatively fruitless? Even if the means 
be ill-chosen, the spirit which prompts the effort cannot 
fail to communicate itself to other spirits, and ultimately 
to inspire better directed labors. So, instead of limiting 
our fraternal regard to those who accept our program, 
and acopt our particular label, we can well afford to 
stretch the cordial hand of comradeship to all who in 
any wav aim at freedom for mankind, whether we think 
that they are going about it in the right way or not 
Perhaps we have overlooked seme elements in the calcu- 
lation, and may ourselves be the one in error as to 
Even if we are indubitably right, fellowship 
with sincere social workers who follow a different course 


method. 


cannot help broadening our minds, deepening our sy m- 
pathies and sweetening our dispositions, effects both 
beneffcial to ourselves and tending to render our propa- 
ganda work mere effective. Moreover, our influence is 
Increased, and our position greatly strengthened, when 
we no longer appear to the general view as Ishinaelites, 
with our hand ¢gainst crers body, but rather as one of 
many groups of social workers, distinguished not by a 
ditferens spirit, but by a aifferent perception of the best 
uicthods of securiny the result. 

The plumbline notion belongs properly to a preevolu- 
tionary aye. As a matter of fact, Go we net find that 
there are benefits in all forms of agitation for social ad- 
vance, whether aiming at immediate or at distant re- 
sults? 
so much clear gain, and renders the next step more 
Which of us can forecast the future with absolute 


Even the tiniest step, so it be really forward, is 


easy. 
certainty? The comrades who foretell and prepare for 
what they deem an inevitable revolution bring into the 
movement a spirit of devotion and heroism, which reacts 
helpfully on other comrades who believe that liberty is 
to be won by stages, perhaps only a very little at a time. 
The non-resistants and the passive resistants temper the 
exayverated enthusiasms and too pesitive anticipations, 
which else might eventūate in useless and perilous ex- 
cesses, followed by reaction. The labor organization 
workers, auming at a camprenensive victory by a general 
strike or some similar agent, are acccmphshing a world 
of necessary education of the working hosts, whether 
their method ever pioves feasible or not; and an enlight- 
ened working class will in the end find its way to free- 
dom, whether by the route we now seem to toresce, or 
by some other, Tue single taxer is doing direet work 
for fundamental economic freedem, in snatching the 
most powerful singte weapon train the hands of monop- 
oly and privilege, and thus rendering all more radical 
steps more easy. The socialist ts mustering the forces 
of social discontent, and shoking dhe faith of millions in 
the sanctity of established customs and institutions; and 
though his imagined collectivist state cannot well be 
held the secure abode of liberty, yet his agitation is 
arousing the thoughts of the many, who will not be sat- 
isfied to exchange one voke for another. Likewise, the 
workers in politics, through legislation, by direct initia- 
tive, by voluntary association, or by other means, for 
various minor reforms, are by no means useless, nor to 
bə dismissed as mere opportunists, Many >n apparently 
trifling advance establishes a precedent, and by its indi- 
rect workings bears within itself the seed of mighty 
changes, Jt is surely the part of wisdom for us to take 
advantage of all, and to rejoice in the diversity of minds 
among those who desire a larger freedom. Among the 
multiturious attempts, some will produce greater benefits 
to the common cause. Of course, it is in no way de- 
sirable that any individual among us should waste a 
moment's effort in any line that he personally considers 
sure to be unfruitful; but while ourselves individually 
confining ourselves to the methods we most favor, we 
shall do well to hail the comradeship of those trying ex- 
periments in other lines, and to watch with friendly in- 
terest their efforts to bring hberty a little nearer. 
JAMES F. MORTON, JR. 


How To Rracn THomr. Take the Steamer Tyconda at 
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EDISON FORETELLS REVOLU TION. 


“The e will be no poverty in the world a hundred 
years from now,'' says Thomas A. Edison, in the Feb. 
number of the Cosmopolitan. The interview seems to 
me to be one that all who are interested in the social 
movement should read, for Edison is a man who does 
not speak at random. He deals with both production 
and distribution, and here are some of the things he has 
to sav. 

First it must be understood that invention is in its in- 
fancy, and that colossal changes are impending. The 
principle now successfully embodied in the Jacquard 
loom is capable of indefinite extension, and in the imme- 
diate future, E lison tiainks, machinery will not merely 
make the parts of things but will pul them together. 
“There is no doubt,’’ he says, “that a machine could be 
made on this principle that would take the raw materials 
at one end and turn out finished suits of clothing at the 
other, wrapped, boxed and ready for shipping. More- 
over, such a machine will soon be here. The dav of the 
Seamstress, wearily running her seam, is almost ended. 
There is no reason why. women should be made to do 
What machinery can do better.’’ 

Naturally Edison looks to electricity as one of the great 
revolutionizers and he declares that the steam locomotive 
is even now blowing its last blast. The complete con- 
quest of the air is at hand and methods of transportation 
will undergo startling changes. We shall abandon the 
lunacy of building with such costly materials as brick, 
wood and steel, and we shall use the last mamed exclu- 
sively for making furniture. *'The babies of the next 
generation wiil sit in steel high chairs and eat from steel 
tables. They will not kuow what wooden furniture is.” 
But for books nickel will be used, and Edison declares 
that he can now produce a nickel book, two inches thick 
and containing forty thousand pages, for a dollar and a 
quarter. What a revolution this alone implies ! 

Two years ago I expressed the opinion—in ‘Anarchy 
vs. Soctalism’’-- that any system of economics that takes 
the machine as its basis is necessarily built om sand, in- 
asmuch as the machine is itself the most unstable of 
factors, is entering at this very moment on a period of 
revolutionary transformation and is likely to become so 
simplified that the single-handed individual will be able 
to operate it as easily as he now uses knife and fork. 
I urged this argument in contravention of the socialist 
claim that the entire tendency is toward increased cen- 
tralization, culminating of necessity in government 
ownership as the quintessence of monopoly. I submit 
that Edison indorses that position, and I believe that a 
survey of the held, even as it is today, would reveal a 
most powerful movement iy the direction of individual+ 
ization. But I pass to Kdison’s views on distribution. 

In that domain he regards most revolutionary changes 
as imminent, being reported thus: ‘‘Industrially aud 
politically Edison looks for a lively future. He believes 
serious industrial troubles—clashes of a sort that will 
threaten dynasties and thrones—are due in Kurope at 
any time, and that similar troubles will be due in this 
country in ten years, ‘I believe,’ said he, ‘that all 
England will sume day STOP at the sound of one com- 
mand, and that the command of a workingman.’’’ I 
have emphasized the word ‘‘stop’’ because it shows thet 
Edison looks not to politics but to the general strike, or 
similar economic action, for the ultimate solution. 

Most emphatically does Edison declare that inyéntors 
ran only make the world rich, but that they are power- 
less to solve the distribution problem. That, he insists, 
lies with the people themselves, and most assuredly he 
is right. By what title do we ask those who have forged 
for us the weapons whereby poverty may be slain to 
fight the battle for us? 

In conclusion the interviewer says: ‘This, then, is the 
day before Sumter. Not the day before civil war, but 
the day before the age-old ideas of government are to go 
down, even as the age-old and once honored institution 
of chattel slavery went down—the day before the burial 
of the world’s poverty in the potter's field, for itis a 
world’s Sunter that Edison beholds.”? 

I know enlightened bankers who hold similar ideas, 
but the workingman remains blind to the eurpling skies 
aud deaf to the tocsin of liberty that is already thunder- 
ing at his ear, Wm. C. OWEN, 


WHERE TO GO. 


Under this heading we will publish, free, the cards of 
radical lectures and reading rooms. 


Cnicago: The Francisco Ferrer Club, free library and 
reading room, 1015 $. Halstead. 

Seattle: I. W. W., hall and reading room; lectures 
sunday evenings, 211 Occidental ave., rear. 

Tacoma: I. W. W. hall and reading room, 723 Com- 
merce st. 

New York: Harlem Liberal Alliance every Friday at 8 


p. m., at Fraternity Hall, 100 W. 116th St 
Lenox. 
San Diego, Cal.: I. W. W. free reading room, 834 4th. 
Philadelphia: Radical Library, 424 Pine street. Open 
evemnys from 7 to 10. Sunday myeht, lectures and 
music. Pree discussion 
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THE BETTER DAY. 


When the shadow and the night 
Once are o'er, 

There will dawn a fairer light 
Than was ever seen before. 

Every continent and isle 
Of the sea 

Will grow happy in the smile 
Of their goddess, Liberty. 


In that diy the flags of strife 
Shall be furled; 

Men shall taste the joys of life 
In the morning of the world. 

The barbarity of war 
Then shall cease; 

Love shall dwell on every shore 
In the thousand years of peace. 


Then no man can see his neighbor 
Suffer need. 

Then no more. the joy of labor 
Shall be made a curse by greed. 

Men shall gain from it a pleasure, 
And shal! find 

After it an ample leisure 
For the culture of the mind. 


Does it only seem a vision 
Unto you? 
Yet despite the world's derision, 
’Tis a dream that will come true; 
And when on some bright tomorrow 
It appears, 
’T will make up for all the sorrow 
And the waiting of the years. 
JAMES ARTHUR EDGERTON. 


THE AGITATOR BALL. 


For balls that are fine give me a peasant ball. THK 
AGITATOR group certainly gave the radicals of Seattle 
and their friends something decidedly pew, intensely 
amusing and very instructing, in their satirical peasant 
ball, held in Redding’s Academy, 
January 29. 

Read the ‘‘Outlaws'’’ under which the evening's 
amusement was conducted and you will be convinced of 
the satirical part of it. The laws were enforced by a 
uniformed band of police, and justice wag dealt out 
neatly by the supreme court. A black-barred jail, a 
necessary appendaye to the court, was one of the feat- 
ures of the show. 

“Rabbi” and ‘‘Parson’’ were kept busy performing 
the marriage ceremony. One handsome peasant woman, 
Sophie Marx, made a remarkable record. She married 
160 times, and won the prize. 

The tempting fruit, hung up in the decorations within 
reach of the tempted, made a lot of fun. No one could 
resist, and the cops were kept busy chasing the thieves. 

The peasant costumes were not as plentiful as they 
might have beer. This is accounted for by the newness 
of the affair on the coast. 

THE AGITATOR was represented on the floor by its 
boy printer, David, in overalls and logyer’s boots and 
liberty cap. He also wore a broad, red sash bearing the 
name of the paper. 

On the whole the ball was a pronounced success; and 
success is never accidental. It took a great deal of hard 
work, and wubounded praise is due tne devoted few who 
did it. 

To do what one likes to do, and to see that work bear 
fruit, is the acme of happiness for the normal person. 
That is life, healthful and real; and the Seattle AGITATOR 
group may now enjoy it. For they made their friends 
happy, and realized a snug sum for THE AGITATOR. 


OUTLAWS 


For the Misgovernment of the International Peasant 
Colony, Settled in Redding’s Academy, Seattle, 
Sunday, January 29, 1911. 


1. Members are warned that the prosperity and happi- 
ness of the colony depends upon their frequent and 
persistent violation of these laws. 

2. Ignorance of the law is no excuse. But ignorance is 
encoulaged, as it is easier to get you into its mcshes. 

3. No lawyers, juries or witnesses will be permitted in 
our courts. They cause unnecessary delay, are expens- 
ive, and often defeat the ends of justice. Our judge 
knows his business and is up to date. You are guilty if 
brought before him. You will be arrested on suspicion 
and convicted beyond reasonable doubt. 

4. No peasant is allowed to have both hands in his or 
her pockets at the same time. This law cannot be con- 
strued to mean your neighbor’s pockets. 

5. Adam was tempted with an apple. We have added 
an orange. If you fall before either, a five cent fine ora 
half hour in prison for yours. If you carry away the 
whole show we will send you to the U. S. Senate. 

6. You may make all the noise you wish provided it 
means nothing real, Talk freddy beut salviticn, astron- 


Sunday evening, 
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omy and even revolution -in) Russia or Borneo, but 
speak not of atheism, anarchism, socialism or unionism: 
nor of a revolution in this colony. For this is a free 
community and such talk is treason to our court. 

7. Peasants caught spooning will be instantly arrested 
and shackled with the bonds of matrimony. 
8. To embrace a maiden is to marry her. 
also a crime punishable by marriage. After marriage it 
is not a crime to kiss, for then she is yours; and one can 
do what he likes with his own. 

9. Besides his blessing, which is wind, the parson or 
ralsbi who knots you will vive a special premium, a ring, 
tuat is a scund. 

10. What God hath joined together let no man put 
asunder. Diverce is immoral and sinful. The only cure 
for marriage is more marriage. 
again. 

11. It these laws do not suit vou, they suit the judges, 
police and parsons who rule over you. So it is all right 
—‘or them. l 


Kissing is 


Murry another, marry 


By cruer of His Imperial Grace, 
The Ahkund of Swat. 


CRANKY NOTIONS. 

The meanest thing you can do toa weakling is to show 
him his faults. 

Spit in the air and stand from under. 
pay the penalty of his own folly. 

A pessimist is ope who has reasoned himself iuto hell 
and can't reason himself out of it. 

The protection which the state gives the worker is 
that which the wolf gives the lamb. 

The finest fellow in the world is the fellow who thinks 
you're the finest fellow in the world. 

Kotow to the boss. You may lose some manliness, 
but you take a fresh grip on your rented job. 


Nv onc likes to 


An optimist is one who gulps quinine and swears it's 
sweet. The power of mind over matter. No matter. 

It is hard for some men to change their minds. It 
takes an earthquake sometimes to move a grain of sand. 

He who looks to the principle of government for the 
betterment of the social anl economie conditions has 
eyes that see not and brains that think not. 

Don't be too generous with unasked advice. If it is 
well considered the value you get in return isn’t worth 
the cost, and you may be flim fllammed in the change. 

The divine right of discharging one from his job is 
losing its grip, as are many other alleged divine things. 
Every fellow who has an underholt on his fellows is too 
apt to think himself a special protege of the infinite, 

“If profit-sharing plans continue to spread, stock- 
holders wilt be using their waning influence to secure 
employment in their own companies. ''— News item, 

And they will. Profit-sharing will go on until there 
will be no profits to share. 
dustry arises froz 


Profit in business and in- 
privilege, and more and more, as 
people learn the facts relative to business andl industry 
and politics aud government and the state, they will, 
through the strongest of all human motives, personal 
interest, abolish all laws and customs and institutions 
that give one individual unnatural 
another. 

No one will be allowed to own more land than he can 
use, because the landlord always has an advantage over 
the landless. 

No one will be able to charge interest for the use of 
money, as tnen the labor note, or the mutual bank note, 
will make it impossible for any one to charge interest. 
No one will pay interest when he can get a medium of 
exchange at cost. 


advantages over 


No one will be able to charge more than goods cost 
when co-operation lias reached efficiency, or when com- 
petition is as free as the abolition of privilege will make 
it, as the avowed purpose of co-operation is to abolish 
profit, and the inevitable result of free competition 
would be to make cost the limit of price. 


JOSFPH A. LABADIK. 


“THE ART OF LECTURING.” 


“The Art of Lecturing,” by Arthur M. Lewis, (Chas. 
H. Kerr & Co., Chicago, 50c) is a new addition to the 
sinall volume series of good books, published by that 
praiseworthy workingman’s publishing house. 

The book will not make a lecturer of you, no book 
can; there is so much of a successful lecturer that is the 
product of nature. Yet without the assistance of art great 
talent may go to waste; and there is nothing so lament- 
able as the sight of misguided genius, bungling where it 
should master, 

The author is a successful lecturer. For years he has 
filled the Garrick Theatre, Chicago, where he talks of 
socialism and science every Sunday morning in compe- 
tition with the smooth-tongued preachers easy and elo- 
quent nothings. He is, therefore, qualified to write on 
the subject. He summarizes his subject clearly and 
succintly in the following short paragraph, which is a 
fue example of the idea it convers, 


“Dirst get your idea, (hen express it in words that give 
it forth clearly. No verbiage, no fog or cloud, no jur- 
gon, but simplicity, lucidity, vividness and power.” 

Speech has been perverted by the fakir and the fool, 
The fakir uses it to make his audience believe what is 
not true. While the fool substitutes words for ideas. 
Then there is the heavyweight word worker, who has 
ideas which get lost to the Hstener, whose attention is 
absorbed by the effort required to unravel involved sen- 
tences, and define long and obscure words. One can 
well agree with the author when he insists that speakers 
shall know their subject theroughly, and to read the 
masters especially. Much usefal information for propa 
gandists, gleaned from practical experience, is to be 
found in this book. Not only public speakers, but these 
who would carry on ordinary conversation effectively 
may get very much sound and valuable juformation. 
from this velucne. 
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TNE WORKERS’ UNIVERSITY. 


Books and Pamphleis For Sale By the Agitator Pub- 
lishing Association. 


Anarchism and Other Bssays. fiuma Goldman, 


Price, SI; by mai 110 
Thonehts of A Fool, lià 
The King an | the Anarchist. 19 
The Cost of something for Nothing. J. P. Aitgeld. 1 00 
The New Hedomsm, Grant Allen. 5 
The Moods of Life. Poems. W. E. Barnard. 1 Uv 
The Tongues of Toil, Labor Poems. Barrard. 1 00 


Moribund Society and suarchy. Jean Grave. z5 

The Chisago Martyrs: Tue famous speeches of the 
cignt Anarenisis in Judge Gary's court, and Alt- 
geld’s Reasons for Pardue Fielden, Neche and 


Sohiwerh. Postage, Sc, 25 
A Physician im the House. Dr. JOL Greer. 2 50 


Freeland: a Social Andopation. Tnecodore Hertzka. 


cloth, 51; paper SU 
Origin of Anaren'sm. C. L. James. 5 
Law and Authority. Kropotain. 5 
The Wave system. Revolutionary Government. 5 
Tite State: Its Historie Role. Kropotkin. 10 
Modern Science and Anarchism. ” 15 
Anarchist Communism. 5 5 
Appeal to the Young. n 5 
Anarchy. Malatesta. Is It AD a Dreame Morton. 10 
Do You Want Free Specen? J. F. Morton, Jr. 10 
The Rivhts of Periodical.. x 19 
The Carse of Rice Prejudice. J 25 
Another Blow to Rovaity. n? 5 
A Talk About Anarchist Communism Between Two 
Workers. Milaitesta. 5 
Sine Qut Non, or The Core of Religion. Pyburn. 10 
Conspiracy Against Free Speech and Free Press. 5 
Evolution aml Revolution. Recius. 5 
Direct Action vs. Legisiation. J. B. Smith, 5 
Slivery of Oar Times, Tolstoy. 65 
Pages of Soctaltst History. W., Teherkesoff. 39 
Mating or Morryiny, Which? W. H., Van Ornum. 5 
Viec: Its Friends and Ps Foes. B. C, Walker. 15 
Oar Worship of Primitive Social Guesses. 15 
Trade Uniontsm and Anarchism, Jay Fox. 5 
Roosevelt and Anarchy, Jay Fox. 5 
Wao Is the ucemy, Antiony Comstock or You? 20 
Commanisii erd Conscience, Pentecost and Para- 
dox. E. C. Walker. 25 
What the Young Need to Know. Walker. 15 
Francisżo Ferrer: His life, work and martyrdom, 
with portrait, 25 
Tne Rational Education of Children, Ferrer. 5 
The Modern School, Ferrer. 5 
Ferrer postcards, a series of nine, 20 
Life of Albert R. Parsons, with a true history of the 
Anarchist trial and a brief review of the labor 
movement in America. Cloth, gilt edge, illustrat- 
ed, 353 pages. 1 50 
What I believe. Emma Goldman. 5 
Patriotism. a i 5 
Anarchism vs. Malthus. C. L. James. 5 
Anarchy vs. Socialism. W. C. Owen. 5 
Crime and Punishment. C. D. Light. 5 
The Bomb, Frank Harris. A powerful novel based 
on the Chicago tragedy of ’87; cloth. 1 00 
Flowers of the Mind, a choice among the best 
civilization; Lewis H. Morgan. cloth, 586 pages. 1 59 
The Changing Order, a study of democracy, by 
Oscar Lovell Triggs, cloth, 300 pages. 00 
Essays on the Materialistic Conception of History, 
by Antonio Labriola. Cloth, 246 pages. 1 00° 
Love’s Coming of Age, by Edward Carpenter, cloth, 
162 pages; a work that will help men to under- 
stand women and women to understand men. 1 00 
Looking Forward, a treatise of the status of woman 
and the origin and vrowth of the family and the 
state. Philip Rappaport, cloth, 234 pages. 1 00 
The Physical Basis of M.nd and Morals. M. H. 
Fitch, cloth, 414 paves, 2nd edition 1 00 
The American Esperanto Book, a compendium of 
the international language. Arthur Baker, 1 00 
Prince Hagen: A Phantasy. An astonishingly clever 
and readable book. Upton Sinclair, cloth, 249 
pages, ol; paper cover 25 
Tne Origin of the Family, Private Property and the 
State. frederick Engels. 50) 
The Positive School of Criminology. Enrico Ferri. 50 
Social and Philosophical Studies. P. Lafargue. 50 
The right to Be Lazy and Other Studies "" 50 
The Evolution of Property eS SU 
Stories of the Struggle. Morris Winehev ky. 50 
The Sale of an Appetite, a purpose story. 50 
Human, All Too Human, Nietzsche. SO 
The Rebel at Large. A novel by May Beals 50 
Darrow's Speech im Defense of Haywood, 25 
Crime ani Criminals, C. S. Darrow. 10° 
The Open Shop. 1 we lu 
Not Gailhy, Jonn Spigo. N 


AN APPEAL. 


The judicial murder by the Japanese government of 
twelve anarchists and socialists has roused the unquali- 
fied indignation of all libertarian elements. In the 
larger.cities of Europe and America monster protest 
meetings and demonstrations have taken place to 
awaken the conscience of the civilized world to the 
strungling of the voice of liberty in Japan. 

In New York City a large indignation meeting took 
place Sunday, January 29, at Webster Hall, and the fol- 
lowing resolutions were passed: 

Whereas, Dr. Denjiro Kotoku and eleven of his com- 
rades have been legally assassinated by the Japanese 
government: and 

Whereas, The only crime of these comrades was the 
effort to disseminate scientific thought among their 
people to the end of creating a movement for the over- 
throw of a social system that breeds misery and degra- 
dation for the workers. The charge of conspiring 
against the throne and the person of the emperor being 
fulse and unproven; and 

Whereas, This incident is one of many incidents of a 
similar nature, it having a close relation to the so-called 
trial and legal assassination of Francisco Ferrer; 

Resolved, First, that we, the workingmen of New 
York in memorial demonstration assembled, condemn 
emphatically the brutality and barbarism of the Japanese 
government and give it notice that the international 
revolutionary movement will avenge the death of the 
Japanese and other martyrs to the cause of social pro- 
gress by tlie abolition of class rule and despotism; and 

Resolved, That we express our appreciation and ad- 
miration of the intrepidly noble work of Dr. Denjiro 
Kotoku and his comrades and pledge ourselves vigor- 
ously to carry forward the emancipatory struggle for 
which they were assassinated. 

The Webster Hall meeting closed with a street dem- 
onstration, during which four men and one woman was 
arrested. One of the prisoners was discharged in the 
night court and the woman fined $10, which was paid. 
The other three comrades have been thrown into prison 
and are now facing trial at the court of special sessions. 

In view of this situation, the defence committee of the 
Kotoku conference, representing various labor and 
radical organizations, is hereby urgently calling upon all 
friends of justice and liberty to aid in organizing a fund 
for the defence of our imprisoned comrades and also for 
the purpose of sending financial assistance to the many 
victims of Japanese reaction who are incarcerated at 
Tokio. Their families, hounded by the detectives of tle 
Mikado and denied the right to work, are without the 
means of subsistence. Their many comrades ure ina 
similar plight. Shall we allow them to starve? 

L. C. Fraina, Car] Danenberg, 
Hippolyte Havel, Alexander Berkman, 
Jaime Vidal, Edmondo Rossoni, 
Antonia Crivello, S. Kallikoff, S. Fine. 
Simon Pollock, attorney. Defence Committee. 

All contributions are to be sent to the treasurer, 

Alex Berkman, 210 East 13th St., New York City, N. Y. 


FROM THE MAGAZINES. 


Whrt have this month's magazine to say to revolution- 
ists—that is to those who are endeavoring to pave the 
way for the total abolition of the capitalist system? As 
usual they have much on which all agitators should post 
themselves, and in the front rank I place Detective Wm. 
J. Burns’ story of Abe Ruef’s confession, given in Mc- 
Clure’s. Burns’ occupation may be detestable, it is 
true, but hc gives us facts from which a greatly-needed 
lesson deduces itself. 

Here we are shown how attainment of political power 
enabled an insignificant attorney to loot on a scale a 
Cæsar might have envied. Within the briefest time, 
for example, he receives the following: From the fight 
trust $25,000 cash; from the gas company $1,200 a 
month and $20,000 cash; from the Home Telephone Co. 
$30,000 cash; from the Pacific States Telephone Co. 
which he double-crossed, $1,000 a month; from the 
United Railways $1,200 a month and $57,500 cash, and 
from the Parkside Realty Company §15,000 cash. He 
also was to have had a million dollars from the Tevis 
Bay Cities Water company, which was endeavoring to 
sell to the municipality for $10,500,000 options that had 
cost it $200,000. The graft prosecutions stopped that 
little game. 

In addition to all that plunder there were what Ruef 
called the ‘‘little things,’’ by which, says Burns, ‘‘he 
meant the Municipal Crib at 620 Jackson Street, the 
most horrible house of prostitution ever devised—and 
under municipal management—the income that poured 
into him from various other brothels, from the slot 
machines, from the innumerable grafts of the public 
works and the grafting sale of goods to the city.” 

I submit the lesson is that, under existing conditions, 
municipal socialism is one of the slickest swindles 
human ingenuity has vct contrived, placing incalculable 
power in the hands of a new class of rusers-- the poli- 
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ticians—and pouring wealth into the lap of land and 
public utility monopolists. Twenty-five years ago, or 
thereabouts, Tacoma was flayed to her very bones by 
just such schemes and today Los Angeles seems destined 
to be laid on the same sacrificial altar. There millions 
have been invested in outlying tracts from which it is 
now proposed to realize billions by the simple process of 
taxing the public for a vast system of municipal enter- 
prises. Thus the local socialists apparently cannot see. 
“Another Milwaukee”’ is the Judas cry by which they 
are being led to slaughter. 


In the same magazine Burton J. Hendrick continues 
his investigation of `The Mormon Revival of Polyg- 
amy,” and has not the slightest difficulty in demonstrat- 
ing that it is the church’s policy to promote it, despite 
former President Woodruff’s alleged revelation and 
manifesto, given out unquestionably for the purpose of 
obtaining statehood and thereby consolidating the 
church’s power. Inasmuch as our own society is 
frankly polygumous, and especially in the degraded 
form oi prostitution, I have not found myself able to 
grow indignant over the Mormon practices in that re- 
gard; but I consider Hendrick's articles invaluable as 
showing the hold superstition has on the uneducated 
and the manner in which a clerical hierarchy turns it to 
account. Burry, in Pearson's, and Cannon, in Every- 
body’s, have been treating the same subject most ex- 
haustively, and all three writers present us with the 
p.cture of the priestly shepherd shearing his flock to 
tue skin. Whatever else may or may not happen 
tithes must be punctually paid or social ostracism, 
which spells starvation, tollows; the church gives no 
account ot moneys so received; her president, Joseph F. 
Smith, is a multi-millionaire and leading Wall street 
figure. Hendrick says: 

"The basic idea on which the Mormon church is or- 
ganized is, briefly this—that it alone is the treasury of 
God's truth, and that in propayating this truth until all 
nations accept it, the church has a divine mission and 
responsibility. Its pre-eminent duty is to bring salva- 
tion to mankind, anu it ucknowledges responsibility for 
its acts to God alone. If, by deceiving the world for a 
tew brief years, it succeeds in keeping alive so divinely 
ordained an institution as polygamy, are not a few mis- 
representations justified?” The passage was written 
apropos of polygamy and the Woodruff manifesto but, 
in reality, embraces the entire question. As a clerical 
despotism, bused on and fanatically supported by almost 
unthinkable credulity, Mormonism outstrips Rome, and 
has developed a casuistry the Jesuits might envy. Yet 
there are alleged revolutionists who declare we waste 
our time in criticising superstition, 

In connection with the foregoing paragraphs I bethink 
me of the splendid series of articles Ricardo Flores 
Muagon is publishing in Regeneration.” While calling 
on the proletariat to pght for Mexican freedom he adds: 
"You who understands the interests of your class; you 
who know what tue poor need, go and say to them: 
‘Comrades, in order to obtain liberty and happiness 
sumething more is needed than a brave heart anda 
weapon in the hand; you need an idea in the brain. A 
ship without a compuss in the immensity of the ocean— 
that is the revolutionist who possesses nothing more 
than his arms and his valor.’ Class-conscious proletar- 
ian, fly to where your brothers are fighting and tell 
them that something more is needed besides a brave 
heart and a gun in the hands. Tell them that an idea 
is needed in tue brain. And that idea, heed well, must 
be economic emancipation. lt you don’t obtain that 
liberty you will once more have given your blood that 
another tyrant may oppress you.’’ 

More anon. 

1517 Maple Ave. 


HERE AND THERE. 


The Amalgamated Society of Engineers, (machinists) 
in Melbourne, Australia, has asked tor an advance of 2s. 
6d. a day all round, and the reduction of the working 
hours irom 4% to 44 a week. Machinists in this country 
are working 50 and 60 hours. 

According to the last census there are 4,833,630 
women in this country who work for wages. That is, 
one out of every five women is obliged to be a wage 
earner. Three out of the other four work for nothing 
while the other one is a parasite. 

Andrew Carnegie has donated an additional $10,000, - 
000 to the Carnegie Institution of Washington, D. C. 
This brings Carnegie’s gifts to the institution to $25,000, - 
U0; and the poor, hali-hungry, overworked Homestead 
workmen created every cent ot it. 

The United Mine Workers closed the year 1910 with a 
membership of 308,660. This is the highest paid-up 
membership for any corresponding month ın the history 
of the organization. A great army, and if an intelligent 
one, would be equal partners in the mines. —Wait ! 

Piesident Tatt commuted the sentence of Fred D. 
Warren, who was recently sentenced to six months’ im- 
prisomment and 41,500 by striking out the imprisonment 


Wma. C. OWEN. 
Los Angeles. 


and reducing the fine to $100, to be collected by civil 
process only. Did Debs’ threat of ‘‘revolt’’ frighten 
big Bill? 

The population of the United States, including insular 
territory, is 101,100,000, according to the census. On 
the mainland, exclusive of Alaska, the population is 
91,972,266, an increase of 21 per cent. in ten years. The 
census coesn't tell what per cent. the increase in intelli- 
Bence has been. 

Eight thousand tailors in Vienna struck last week, de- 
manding shorter workdays and higher pay. They assert 
that the present wages mean starvation in view of the 
increased cost of living. There is no regular scale of 
wayes in force, the employers paying according to their 
own caprices. The wages are $4 te $5 a week for 16 to 
18 hours of work a day. Coatmakers are paid 70c to $1 
a garment and 23 cents each for vests and trousers. 
The best workers are unable to make more than twenty 
vests or trousers in a week. In this free land they would 
have to do better, get swifter or starve. 


RECEIPTS. 


Wasselefsky, $3; Gerome, $1,75; Levin, $1,50; Ga- 
forge, Ballou, Korbgoweit, Valentine, each $1; Lavroff, 
75c; Block, Mazinni, Owen, each 50c; Haley, 25c. 


A man who cannot be acquainted with me, taxes me, 
ordains that part of my labor shall] go to this or that 
whimsical end; not as I, but as he happens to fancy. 
Behold the consequences! Of all debts, men are least 
willing to pay the taxes. What a satire is that on gov- 
ernment. 


Whatever form it takes—monarchic, oligarchic or 
democratic—the government of man by man is absurd 
and illegitimate. ... As man seeks justice in equity, 
so society seeks order in anarchy.—Proudhon. 


Subscribe for THE AGITATOR. 


TZE GROUP ARBEITER FREIND, 
Of Greater New York, Will Give A 
CONCERT AND BALL 
For the Benefit of the ‘‘Arbeiter Freind’’ and 
THE AGITATOR, in 
Henningten Hall, 210-14 East Second Street, New York, 
Saturday evening, March 4. 


Tickets, 15c. Hatcheck, 10c. 


For Sale—in Home—a two-story frame house of seven 

rooms, bithroom, pantry and cellar, with two acres of 

land, partially cleared. Well situated, commanding an 

excellent view of bay and mountains. Full particulars 

may be had of THE AGITATOR. 
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TIIE PASSING SHOW. 


r REALLY makes little difference whether the Japan- 
ese martyrs could be strictly labeled socialist or 
anarchists, and I see no reason for the Daily Socialist 
becoming so indignant at the capital- 
ist sheet for calling them anarchists. 


ese Martyrs Read its editorial denunciation and 
Social affirmation: 
Democrats? “It is hard to understand how even 


a capitalist newspaper can get so low 
down into the gutter of misrepresentation that it will 
maliciously lie about a tragedy as frightful as the execu- 
tion of the twelve socialists in Japan. 

“But, forgetting even to blush as it relates the story, 
and brazenly lying, the Record-Herald puts it this way: 

“Tokio, Jan. 24.—Twelve anarchists convicted of 

conspiracy against the throne and the lives of the im- 
- perial family, were executed in the prison here today.’ 

“These were not anarchists. They were socialists. 

“These eleven men and one woman had not threaten- 
ed the mikado and his household. They had not con- 
spired to kill anybody. They had not been convicted of 
crime. 

“Socialists never threaten or conspire. Socialists 
teach and instruct, reason and argue, write and speak. 
But they never kill or attempt to kill.’’ 

One thing is sure: they died bravely for the cause of 
labor, a cause in which socialists and anarchists are 
alike engaged. 

The capitalists are fighting against us, and we cannot 
expect them to draw fine distinctions between the differ- 
ent brands of isms they are contending with. They will 
always use the name that sounds the hardest, and 
carries the greatest amount of odium. 

Anarchism is not as popular as socialism, so is used 
more often in relation to such dustardly crimes as the 
murder of the Japanese agitators. 

In the interest of truth let us examine the facts in the 
case, that we may learn who is the liar. 

In the abstract sense of the term we are all socialists, 
whether we be anarchists, social democrats or members 
of the I. W. W. But the social democrats have monop- 
olized the word ‘‘socialism,’’ and now it has come to 
pass that to be a socialist means that one is a member of 
the socialist party, and believes in voting the old system 
out and the new one in, at Washington, Milwaukee and 
Kalamazoo. 

Now the Japanese martyrs did not believe in voting, 
and could not, and in this country or Europe would not, 
be called socialists by the members of the socialist party. 
Some years ago, 1907, the Japanese socialist party, after 
examining the workings of the socialist parties in this 
country and Europe, abandoned politics, and became 
direct actionists. This was done at a national conference 
held in Tokio. 

If any local did likewise in this country, they would 
be denounced as ‘‘renegades,’’ ‘‘anarchists’’ and ‘‘im- 
possibilists’? and ‘‘Utopian dreamers,” by the party 
that is now claiming the Japanese martyrs as their own. 

It is a fact, well established by many years of observa- 
tion, that wherever there is any respectable glory to be 
gotten out of the martyrdom of man, the social demo- 
crats go after it; and, while striving for the coveted 
prize, like the capitalists, they don’t always pay the 
highest regard to the tenets of truth. 

Another fact: wherever a martyr is poor and unpopu- 
lar, wherever a political act of violence has really been 
committed, the social democrats skulk away like cow- 
ards, repudiating the martyr and bawling out, ‘‘we 
didn't do it, we only talk and vote.’’ 

They claimed Ferrer, whom no one in Europe ever 
thought of calling a socialist, for the reason that in no 
part of his work was he associated with the social demo- 
crats. They expended oceans of energy denying Czol- 
gosz, who was proven a meniber of the S. L. P. 

Although, knowing him not to be an anarchist, that 
he had not associated with anarchists, and that his act 
was not anarchism, the anarchists did not deny him, 
but, after the bowls of socialists and capitalists had died 
down, attempted to explain the social significance of his 
act. For the anarchists are always sociologists, never 
craven apologists. 

Now to return to the oase of the Japanese. Kotoku 
was regarded as the foremost of the Japanese agitators. 
A man of fine education, a physician, linguist, poet, 
writer, translater of Marx’s ‘‘Capital,'’ Kropotkin’s 
“‘Mutnal Aid,’’ ‘The Conquest of Bread,” ‘‘Fields, 
Factories and Workshops," ete., he naturally had a 
broader view of sucialisin than that distorted thing sectal 
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democracy embraces. He studied its tactics in this 
country, and after returning to Japan, helped to turn 
the Japanese movement from politics to direct action. 

But the social democrats, true to their policy, claim 
him; and, I repeat, it is not a matter of great import- 
ance to the social revolution, whether they do or not. 
Yet I deem it a matter of simple justice to the memory 
of that martyred liberator that the truth should be 
known regarding his economic and political views. 

To this end I publish the following letter, written by 
him upon receipt of two pamphlets. This letter settles 
the controversy for all time regarding Kotoku’s beliefs: 

Japan, March 26, 1908. 

Mr. Jay Fox, 

Dear Comrade:—I received your two pamphlets, 
which, I guess, you kindly sent me. I have read them 
with great pleasure and tuank you very much for them. 

In Japan, like other countries, we have many critics 
who say: ‘‘Anarchism means assassination’’ and ‘‘An- 
archists are murderers,’’ and so forth. Your ‘‘Roose- 
velt, Czolgosz and Anarchy,’’ is our strong answer to 
these thoughtless objections. And your ‘‘Trade Union- 
ism’’ points out clearly our attitude toward the labor 
movenient, which is a burning question at present; so 
both of them supply us with much material for propa- 
ganda, and I highly appreciate them. 

Whiat we most want today for our cause is good pam- 
phlets, giving a clear idea of anarchism, and your pres- 
ents are very valuable for our people. I ask you earnestly 
that you will help us o educate our workers with your 
writings and other pamphlets or leaflets from time to 
time after this. 

A few months ago I retired from Tokio to here, my 
native country, for the sake of my health, though I am 
always writing for our organ, which is a direct actionist 
paper published at Osako City. 

Hoping this will find you in good health, I remain, 
yours fraternally, D. KOTOKU. 

Nakamura, Tosa, Japan. 


f lakes pardoniyg of Editer Warren of the Appeal to 

Reason, gives us a striking parallel to the case of a 

French fellow worker condemned to déath on the 
charge of killing a scab. 


The Power of The dockers were on strike. Ina 
Economic fight between unionists and scabs one 
Unity. of the latter was killed. 


The leader of the strike, Durand, 
was arrested and condemned to death by the hirclings 
of capital, ever ready to do the master’s bidding. 

The French workers have the finest labor organization 
in the world. It isthe best because comradeship, soli- 
darity, the feeling that the cause of one is the cause of 
all, has reached a higher point toward perfection than 
that of any other nation of workers. 

This feeling of comradeship has created industrial 
unionism, a revolutionary brotherhood of toil we are 
striving to introduce into this country now. It has 
created ‘‘sabatage,’’ a worker's weapon of unlimited 
power of which THE AGITATOR will speak at length ina 
future issue. 

The sensitive French labor voice spoke like a flash 
when the fate of Durand, the lumber shover, was made 
known. 

It was no hollow sound, signifying nothing, like that 


of our American labor movement. It was not the silvery 
platitudes of turtle-fed leaders, striving to rise higher on 


the social ladder, whose rounds are made from the 
bleached bones of martyred toilers. It was the voice of 
crucified labor, raised to a pitch that meant action. 

From every quarter of France it sounded. It was one 
voice. It said: "Hang Durand and every wheel in your 
industrial machinery will stop; and we won't hang 
around our hovels and starve, either.’’ 

The French governing class knew there was meaning 
in the voice. It shivered behind its tapestries and sent 
out an order, couched in merciful terms, commuting 


the sentence of Durand to seven years in jail. 
The order was not one of mercy, it was an order dic- 


tated by fear. The men who rule the world today have 
no mercy. If they had they could not afford to exercise 
it. The rulers of the world yield only to force, or the 
fear of force. 

Political force is a phantom that recedes as you near 
it. By the time you get the majority the truth you 
started with has become a lie. Military force is the 
government’s force. Economic force is the workers 
power. They know how to operate it. They have but 
to learn when to stop, and wiry. 

Tre Froach workers have leiened the power of stop- 
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ping. When the American workers learn that, power 
they will have a weapon worth wielding. 

Taft's pardon had no real significance when compared 
with the French. He yielded to a political dodge that 
wished to save the administration from unnecessary 
criticism. Yet I do not say it is without meaning. It 
shows the influence of criticism and the recognition by 
the reigning political party of forces it has not hereto- 
fore recognized. But it was purely political, a desire to 
keep in power, while the French affair was economic, a 
fear of the rich that their source of food might be cut 
off. 

The lesson for the workers is clear. ‘Organize in the 
shop and act in the mass. Remember that on the job 
you are not Tom Jones with a ring around you. You 
are a part of the rest of the workers, and should move 
with them, and only with them. Gcing it alone you 
are lost—a slave. Try the force of unity. Not merely 
the unity of carpenters or the unity of machinists, but 
the real unity, the unity of toil; industrial unity. 


AS ER evidence of the determination of plutocrac. 
to dig in and cut out every vestige of independenc- 

in the press comes to us in the news that Morgan, the 
man of gold and iron, has begun to 


Morgan buy up the popular muck-rakinp 
and the magazines. 
Magazines. This muck-raking business was 


started by Lawson, the disgruntled 
Boston millionaire, who had trouble with his associates 
in the copper graft, and exposed them in Everybody's 
Magazine. 

The move was a daring one; and only a millionaire 
could have started it. 

The magazines had been a very conservative set, and 
to begin by attacking big standard oil magnates was a 
feat that gave the magazine world a brain-float. 

But the people, whose conservatism the magazines had 
always feared, read Lawson and liked him, and Every- 
body’s circulation doubled in a couple of issues. 

That was the breaking of the ice. The other fellows 
followed and we have, for the last three years, been 
getting remarkable articles, exposing graft in politics, 
public land steals, stock watering, etc. 

Asa matter of fact this magazine muck-raking has 
been the most remarkable happening of the age. Never 
have the great, conservative magazines dared to attack 
wealth. But the end is nearing. Wealth has taken 
notice, and quietly gone abcut the work of closing the 
free ways of intelligence. 

The American has the finest staff of writers in the 
country under contract, ‘‘Dooley,’’ Lincoln Steffens, 
Ida M. Tarbell and others. Morgan’s agent has bought 
the American, and these radical writers must now write 
as the king of Wall street dictates. 

Thus does the system develop. Morgan is king. He 
is the real king. He is the economic king. The ruler 
at Washington is merely his puppet, his tool, his meniel 
servant. 

The ordinary sceptic, with more scep than wit, will 
say this is tommyrot; that THE AGITATOR is like the 
superstitious peasant, and sees ghosts where there is 
nothing, the image being merely the reflection of a dis- 
torted mind. Will that wise critic answer this combina- 
tion of fact: 

Taft’s postmaster general recommended and Taft en- 
dorsed a proposal to increase the postage on the popular 
magazines, by putting a special rate on the advertising. 

Congress is dallying with the bill. In the meantime 
the price of magazine stock has taken a great fall, and 
Morgan's agent is buying it; is this a mere coincidence, 
or is it a deep laid plot? 

Every agitator knows it is a Morganized scheme to 
close every avenue of criticism. Criticism hurts busi- 
ness, and it must be throttled. The easiest way to 
suppress it is to own it. This is the modern way. Mor- 
gan has the economic power, that belongs to you and 
me. When we grow brains enuf to keep our economic 
power for our own use Morgan and his pirate partners 
will have to go to work. But while we waste our time 
talking politics and other moonshine they will continue 
to steal the earth from under our feet and the produce 
out of our hands. Jay Fox. 


The trade of governing has always been monopolized 
by the most ignorant and the most rascally individuals 
of mankind.—Thomas Pzine. 


No person will rule over me sith ui consent. 
ruie over no min. —Wm. Liov! Garrison. 
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Issued twice a month, on the first and fifteenth, by THR 
AGITATOR Publishing Asscciation from its printing 
office in Home, Wash. 


Subscription, One Dollar a Year. 


Address all communications and make all money orders 
payable to THR Acitraror, Home, Lakebay, Wash. 


Articles for publication should be written LEGIBLY on 
one side of the paper only. 


THR AGITATOR does not bear the union stamp because 
it is not printed for profit. But it is union, every letter 
of it. It is printed and published by unionists and 
their friends for the economic and political education of 
themselves and their fellow toilers. Much of the labor 
is given free. On the whole it is a work of love—the 
love of the idea, of a world fit for the free. 


Agents for THE AGITATOR. 
Seattle: Lavroff’s stand, 604 3rd Ave.; Raymer's old 
book store, 1522 First Ave. 
Lynn, Mass.: S. Yaffee, 233 Union Street. 


New York City: B. Vacelevshy, 212 Henry Street; M. 
Maisel, 422 Grand Street. 


THE AGITATOR PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION. 


The first quarterly meeting of THE AGITATOR Pub- 
lishing Association was held in Seattle, Wash., Feb. 14. 
After the reading of the secretary’s report, Editor Jey 
Fox reviewed the progress of the paper frem the time it 
was started, last November. He quoted from various 
sources to show that THE AGITATOR has struck the kev- 
note of proletarian discontent, especially in the Pacific 
states, where the greatest revolutionary activity is being 
manifested at this time. The members and locals of the 
I. W. W. are, he said, taking a lively interest in the 
paper, the Seattle and Spokane membership being fore- 
most; its clear cut attitude on industrial unionism at- 
tracting the attention of everybody interested in the 
emancipation of labor by direct action. 

It was suggested that the groups thruout the country 
be asked to liven up and help the group keep THE AGI- 
TATOR going, and increase its circulation and enlarge its 
size. 

The committee on the Bauren Rall reported it had 
cleared a net profit of $120.40 on the affair. The mem- 
bers proposed the holding of another ball soon, and that 
a steamer be engaged for two «excursions to Home; one 
early in the summer, and the other in August. 

The question of buying a new press and more type 
was discussed, but action was postponed until the next 
quarterly meeting, by which time, it was suggested, 
other groups would be interested, and united with us in 
the publication of THE AGITATOR. 

A. Willers was selected as treasurer, and Wm. Hampe 
as secretary, for 1911. The financial report follows: 


RECEIPTS. 
Subscriptions, to Nov. 1, 1910. $104 50 
Excursion, Seattle to Home. 103 88 
Subscriptions since Nov. 1. 121 75 
Sale of literature. 175 
Bauren Ball, January 29. 120 40 
EXPENDITURES. 

American Type Founders. £95 61 
Standard Paper Company. 33 60 
Jay Fox, wages, 17 weeks, 170 00 
George Jones, wages, 7 issues. 48 00 
Postage, $20; Fuel, $7; Postage Scales, $1.75. 28 75 
Trustee Printing Co., subscription cards. 5 75 
Tacoma Engraving Co., Cut. 5 ( 


Expressage, $1; rubber stamps, 50c; sponge, 25c. 1 
Freight, £3; Jay Fox, travelling expenses, $2.50 5 50 
RECAPITULATION. 


Total Receipts 452.28 
Total Expenditures 392.96 
Balance on hand 59.32 
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ANARCHISM vs. SOCIALISM. 
A CRITICISM. 


Editor, THE AGITATOR: 

I welcome your little paper and I sincerely hope and 
pray that it may live and prosper. Surely Home should 
have an organ. The Demonstrator failed to demonstrate; 
may THE AGITATOR ayitate to a more successful issue. I 
want to keep my promise to Comrade Fox, and write for 
the paper; but I'm fearfully out of practice, writing very 
little since Free Society stepped down and out. 

I did essay a word of welccme for The Free Comrade, 
which Comrades Lloyd and Abbott resurrected, and I 
wanted badly to answer Bro. Lloyd’s comments, but I 
realized that The Free Comrade was small and devoted 
to the monthly newsletters of its editors, and I did not 
fee] like butting in. Then came THE AGITATOR, and 
remembering wy promise I said °° 


complaint here? 
It was Bro. Idovl's reversion to politics, his advocat- 


why not lodge my 


inv political socislismi, lis joining the socialist party, 


Google 
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which formed the parting of our wavs. We had studied 
together, he and I, at the knee of our teacher, Benj. R. 
Tucker, and he seems to regard me as impailed upon 
that horn of the dilemma known as philosophical 
anarchism. 

But when I left school I drifted, as well as Lloyd, 
away from: the camp of our captain. I accepted his 
teaching but not his conclusion. He taught me to love 
anarchism and individualism, but I failed to reconcile it 
with his theory of organization. I cannot conceive of 
I.berty, even equal liberty, dwelling in crganization; 
when the unit becomes an organ individuality is lost in 
s..bserviency. 

But Friend Lloyd in ace:pting political socialism, 
jumps from the frying pan into the fire. He goes Tucker 
one better by adding politics to his erganization. I am 
not sure but he is the more logical, as organization is 
based on policy, only his policy will never count, but 
the policy of the organization will. 

Perhaps my materialism is too gross to appreciate fully 
Friend Lloyd's poetic ideals, still I follow him gladly, 
believing him honest and sincere. 

It seems a pity though, ‘‘throwing pearls befo e 
swine,” for him to place his trust in a political party; 
and he may find it dangerous and uncertain too. Like 
the science Mrs. Shelley's hero dabbled in, it may only 
enable him to create a Frankenstein who'd laugh to secrn 
his high ideal. 

Comrade Lloyd evidently thinks that I, being tinctured 
with Tuckerism, would favor organization to enforce a 
contract, which is man made and not natural. But I’ve 
no use for pope or king. 

“Let them who make the quarrels be 
The only men to nght.”? 

It is no argument to say that Tucker's protective asso- 
ciations would be purely defencive and never aggressive, 
for this is only begging the question. They could only 
exist in the absence of government, and then they would 
be supreme; and under natural law, merge, and form 
again a sovereign power. 

We know how government began. How it evolved 
from the club of the sivage, augmented by the brains cf 
cunning and selfish men, based upon policy, the end 
always justifying the means. And yet this engine, 
worked by corruption and intrigue, it once seemed to me 
might be made to work for the good of all, instead of a 
chosen few; and I looked upon the ‘Co-operative Com- 
monwealth’’ as the giant's power, devoid of the tyranny 
of the giant. But history, experience and philosophy 
have driven the idea forever from my brain. 

A principle never changes. The glutton is no more 
selfish than the epicure; the egoist no more than the 
altruist. Selfishness is the soul of humanity, cultivated, 
it blossoms in generosity, sympathy and love. It is the 
life of the individual. Lelegate it to a corporation, and 
you breath life into a mechanism,create a Franktenstein. 
And this is government, that shackles growth. 
and deforms the soul, 

Bro. Lloyd says: “The facts that every anarchist needs 
to keep his eyes on are, that there is no rea) individual- 
ism in the universe, no true individuals, no independ- 
And this is 
When a socialist wants 
to be very scientifle he trots out this fact, ‘‘we can't es- 
cape government,’’ and then essays ‘‘The Social Organ- 
ism.” But Bro. Lloyd admits that ‘the anarchists say 
that they do not want liberty from natural laws, but 
only from arbitrary human interterence and invasion.” 


ence, no free will, no separate existence.” 
all true in the realm of nature. 


But you never can tell just what invasion is, and so an 
institution must decide it, and enforce it. I can readily 
see where ‘‘in union there is strength,’’ and a temporary 
organization of great economy. But 1 see in this no ar- 
gument for government. 

Again he says: ‘It requires authority to create and 
maintain liberty.’? There you have it in a nutshell. 
But allowed a little authority I would strike out the 
word “‘liberty’’ from the quotation and substitute the 
word ‘‘submission,’’? You cannot create liberty; it ex- 
ists. Al] you can do is to restrict, restrain, harness it 
and bend it to your will, as the gardener forces the 
plant to abnormal growth. 

I read on the cover of The Free Comrade ‘‘And this 
is liberty that one grow after the law of his own life 
hindering not another.’’ Is this the motto of the old 
free comrade he allows to still adorn the covers of his 
new socialism, A. L. BALLOU. 


CHILD FREEDOM. 


We prate much of freedom for ourselves, and o/ten 
fail to see the little slaves around us. ranging in age 
from one day up to twenty-one years, who would also 
like to step into freedom alongside of us. How far into 
freedom are we willing to take them with us” Shall we 
leave them in their present status and yo on, or shall 
we turn and reach out our hands in fellowship, leading 
ever along our journey, wherever that may take us, as 
tar as they may wish to go our way? It they outstrip 


us, well and good. We are uow so far ahead of them 
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that it seems impossible for many of us to comprehend 
their condition. I shall here mention a few inequalities. 

The grown person arises when he or she pleases. The 
child is told when to get up. Tarrying a few minutes 
in bed to stretch and get ready for rising, as some of us 
do, may bring a scolding from the parent. Then, when 
the chuld is up, the show begins, and, in many families, 
is an all day session. Every move of the child is 
watched and must pass muster. Its actions are praised 
and also censured. It is moulded, not raised. It is not 
allowed to find fault with its father, but the father finds 
fault with it. The mother may box its ears, but it may 
not return this free-will offering, uot even the principal, 
say nothing of interest, wnich ought to be due the 
mother. 

The parents choose the food they wish to eat, such as 
they can get or afford. The child must take what is 
given to it, without grumbling. 

It cannot choose its own clothing, its own work, play, 
playmates, friends, lovers, tools, books, manners or ex- 
pressions. In what then is its will permitted sway? In 
nothing; unless it has a will to love its purent masters. 
And even that love, it must express in a decorous way 
cr by rule, in many cases. 

A man may strike another man much larger than him- 
self, if he has the hardihood, and receives the approba- 
tion of most people if done in self defence. But a person 
coming under the heading of ‘‘child’’ or ‘‘minor’’ must 
not strike back in self defence, though its very health 
and life be in danger, when attacked by its master, the 
parent. The child’s inherent rights must not be de- 
fended until he or she is ‘‘of awe.” When the clock 
has struck that hour, the son or daughter may immedi- 
ately proceed to defend his or her life and limb in any 
effective manner he or she may choose, and be upheld 
by law. 

Children are continually reminded that they are noth- 
ing but children, both at their homes and abroad, They 
ask questions as a means of gaining knowledge, but are 
frequently told, in answer to questions that would be 
civilly answered were they a few years older, that it is 
none of their business. 

Children make fricnds but must get consent to associ- 
ate with them. A child may promise to visit its friend 
on a certain day or hour with no certainty of fulfilling 
the promise, unless the parent consents. This consent 
withheld indicates that the parent does not consider 
promises of mnch importance, why therefore should the 
child? This feelings, once established, we have the be- 
ginning of a liar, and its consequences. 

The child is thus taught to rely on others instead of 
upon itself. It loses confidence in its initiative ability 
and in itself generally. 

Minors beget friends and lovers pretty much the same 
as adults, and when a separation is forced by the parent 
the pangs and longings are just as real before as after 
the date of majority. 

It doesn’t require a very bright child to see the incon- 
gruity of a whipping in the morning, for staying out 
with its playmates the previous night until after nine 
o'clock, the appointed bed time, given by a father who 
was out until after midnight, having a ga-lorious time; 
of getting a slap for accidentally dropping a dish and 
breaking it, while the mother goes scot free when she 
upsets a dish-pan full of dishes, breaking several pieces; 
or in getting an ear swipe when unable to hush the 
cries of little brother or little sister, a feat to accomplish 
which has kept the whole family guessing for months 
HENRY C. HANSON, 


past. 
Home, Wash. 


WHERE TO GO. 


Under this heading we will publish, free, the cards of 
radical lectures and reading rooms. 

Chicago: The Francisco Ferrer Club, free library and 
reading room, 1015 S. Halstead. 

Seattle: I. W. W., hall and reading room, lectures 
Sunday evenings, 211 Occidental ave., rear. 

Tacoma: I. W. W. hall and reading room, 723 Com- 
merce st. 

New York: Harlem Liberal Alliance every Friday at 8 
p. m., at Fraternity Hall, 100 W. 116th St., corner of 
Lenox. 

San Diego, Cal.: I. W. W. free reading room, Room 20, 
Express Block, Sixth and F streets. 

Philadelphia: Radical Library, 424 Pine street. ee 
evenings from 7 to 10. Sunday night, lectures an 
music. Free discussion. 


They say ‘'God sends the little babies.’ Of all the 
dastardly revolting lies men tell to suit themselves, I 
hate that most. I suppose my father said so when he 
knew he was dying of consumption, and my mother 
when she knew she had nothing to support me on, amio 
they created me to feed like a dog from strangers 


hands.—Olive Schreiner. 


That government is best which governs not at all, and 


when men are prepared for it, that is the kind of govs 


ernment they will have.- ‘Thoreau. 


WHAT IF THE PEOPLE SPEAK, MY LORDS? 


But what if the people speak, my lords, what if the 
people speak, 

Suppose that they weary of cuffs and blows and turning 
the other cheek ! 

What if the atlas who bears your world refuses to carry 
the load, 

Tiring at lust of penury's grip and the sting of its cease- 
less goad? 

Oh, steadily upward prices go, and yours is the lion's 
share, 

While the paupers build, with a sigh of woe the multi- 
fold millionaire, 

And the skies are brass, and our God is deaf or haply 
his rest doth seek— 

But what if the people speak, my lords, ay, what if the 
people speak? 


Time was in Britain when your kind laughed at the cries 
of ‘‘the mob’’ accursed, 

But a Cromwell rose, and the price was paid, the head 
of a Charles the First; 

Time was in France when the nobles danced while the 
peasants writhed in puin, 

But the people spoke, aud we pray our God that never 
and ne'er again 

Shall the streets run red with a crimson flood while 
fiends their orgies hold; 

Yet out of that chuos a new earth swung, displicing the 
shameless old. 

Oh, the tale of life is the tale of strife "twixt greed and 
the pour and weak, 

But they sometimes rise in their black despair—and 
what if the people speak? 


From out of the gulf of the voiceless depths there 
soundeth a muriied sigh, 

The fleeting ghost of a woman's sob or wraith ofa 
childish cry. 

Palace and hovel, not far apart they stand in the 
murky gloam, 

And one is the home of your pride, my lord, and one is 
your brother’s home. 

Your factory wheels go round and round, grinding 
your golden giist, 

While death draws near to the toiling babes to enter 
them on his list, 

And the wealth to add toa wealth unused forever in 
greed you seek— 

But what if the people speak, my lords, ay, what if the 
people speak? A. J. WATERHOUSE. 


THE TRIUMPH OF LABOR. 
(With apologies to Ward Savage.) 

When we were little children they rolled the world 
upon our shoulders and made us carry it. We took it 
willingly and without a murmur. 

They started us at the lower end of the road where 
our feet sank down in the soit swamp of ignorance and 
superstition. It was hard to move forward, but we per- 
sisted in opr endeavor. 

We grew as we trudged along and made headway in 
spite of hardship. 

We reached the road of knowledge and intelligence, 
and our steps became more firm and steady. 

From the very first we had to made a living for our- 
selves and all the world. We have done it gladly and 
cheerfully. 

We have tilled the soil and hunted the game. We 
have herded the cattle and watched the sheep. We have 
constructed the bridges and built the roads. We have 
invented the machines and operated the factories. We 
have dug the coal and fed the furnaces. We have laid 
the railroads and run the trains. We have forged the 
iron and moulded the brass. We have melted the ore 
and refined the steel. We have planned the cathedrals 
and palaces, the castles and the mansions. We have 
Shaped them with our minds and formed them with our 
hands. We have ground flour for the hungry and fed 
the famishing. We have clothed the naked and housed 
the homeless. We have spun the wool and woven the 
cotton. We have sewed the cloth and fitted the gar- 
ments. We have plowed the seas and girdled the con- 
tinents with steel. We have made the telegraph and 
the telephone and the wireless. We have discovered 
the power of the air and gathered it to do our bidding. 

We have built the universities and schools. We have 
Promoted the sciences and the arts, and created music 
and literature. We have made headway as fast as we 
have been allowed. We have directed our steps upward 
and forward and never looked back. And yet the rulers 
haven't treated us right. 

They have put stones of tyranny on the road and rocks 
of oppression in our pathway. They have weighed us 
down with exploitation and burdened us with injustice. 

We have given them mansions; they gave us hovels. 
We have given them silks and satins; they gave us 
shoddy and sackcloth. We gave them food in wasteful 
abundance; they returned to us crumbs and starvation, 
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We gave them freedom and leisure; they reciprocated 
with slavery and servitude. We gave them the lakes 
and the purks; they gave us slums and tenements. We 
have given them luxury and joy; they gave us privation 
and groans. We gave them wealth and affluence; they 
returned with poverty and pain. We gave them songs 
and laughter; they gauve us sobs and tears. 

We have been patient and willing, through our ignor- 
ance, to sufler, We have carried the world up the 
rugged path of progress with determination and self- 
denial. But they have nct appreciated our labors. Our 
patience is at an end and our submission is turned into 
a challenye. 

We have grown into full manhood and we refuse any 
longer to be slaves. Here we stand before you. Behold 
our hands! They are hard and calloused. Our arms 
are strong. Our shoulders are mighty and our necks 
are muscular, 

We have heads wherein is condensed all the know- 
ledge of industry and productive power. We know how 
to run the mines, the mills and factories. We know 
how to make the most complicated machines and how to 
operate them. 

In our brains is the latent power of government. We 
have made up our minds to take charge of the world 
that is on our backs, and own it. We will own it and 
runit. We have the power of numbers and we are out 
to take it as our own. 

For our day has come—the day when we shall produce 
and enjoy the fruits cf our labor, when our children 
shall no longer ery for Lread and when the chains of 
slavery shall no longer cling about our feet. For we 
have gone forth to conquer, conquer the oppressors and 
win eternal victcry for the sons of toil. 

And through the medium of an up-to-date industrial 
union we shall see a new world—a world of freedom and 
plenty, of joy and happiness, of light and intelligence, 
where the sun of gladness aid justice shall bless all the 
children of men. HENRY G. GEROME. 


REFLECTIONS OF A PROPAGANDIST. 


I have been here in New York City for the last three 
months, selling the famous speeches of the Chicago mar- 
tyrs. Here humanity is piled up in heaps, stored away 
in layers; forty families in a single tenement that should 
only suffice for a fourth that number. In these eastern 
cities, tens of thousands of children are born annually 
who will never know the beauties of nature. From the 
tenement they will have for playing space the hard, 
dirty, unhealthy, stone sidewalks and pavements, then 
a {ew years in school, where the training will be as in- 
adeguate to the development of a strony, self-asserting 
individuality as were the previous conditions to the up- 
building of a strong, physical body; then comes the last 
step, the factory, the slave pen. From there some will 
graduate to prisons, some to the hangman, and some 
become prostitutes, offcring upon the streets, for a price, 
the remnant of a depleted body. This is the goal to- 
wards whieh the long procession of the working class is 
ever moving. Is the picture overdrawn? None could 
wish more sincerely than the writer that it is imaginary, 
but, alas, it is too terribly true. 

I have before me two reports from committees, re- 
turned in the last few days from New York City. One 
states there were born in the city in 1910 8,750 children 
of weak minds, and that ‘this tendency is ever on the 
increase.'’ The other, that something will have to be 
done to check the alarming overcrowding of tenements. 
There is no overcrowding up town, where the rich live. 

I met with very courteous treatment from the unions 
in the West and am meeting with the same here. I have 
credentials and endorsement from the Central Federated 
Union, and my success is splendid in the locals. But 
I find organized labor weuk and dispirited. I have 
called the attention of several leaders to this fact, and 
asked for an explanation. They simply say: ‘You have 
no Ellis Island problem in tie West to solve as we have 
here.” 

I think there is a lot of reason in this position. For 
the countless thousands form a never-ending stream of 
humanity, dumped down in a strange land, hearing a 
strange language, with little money or means of a liveli- 
bood, they fall an easy prey to the sharks, little and 
big, and are used as an instrument to beat down and 
keep wages near the dead line of want. 

The revolutionary societies of New York City held a 
very successful memorial meeting in honor of our Jap- 
anese martyrs. The large hall was packed and the 
speeches were good and to the point. After the speak- 
ing had been going on for a few hours, some of the 
young blood in the hall wanted to see the speeches 
translated into action. One of them went to the front 
and called upon the audience to go to the strect, fall in 
line, and march upon the Japanese Embassy and voice 
tl.eir protest. 

There was some opposition to the carrying out of this 
part of the mecting, but the young blood carried every- 


thing before it. The result was a fine demonstration in 


the streets, with the red flag. ‘lhe only time the red 
flag ever typifies death is at the time of the death of a 
martyr to liberty, then it is appropriately draped in 
mourning, as it was on this occasion. Of course the 
capitalist press made heroes of the police and also got 
themselves all worked up to a great sensation. 

The only regret I have about the street demonstration 
is owing to a misunderstanding and the slow exit of the 
large audience, I missed being with the ‘‘mob’’ of 
marchers. I have been kicking myself about this ever 
since. Lucy E. PARSONS. 


How To Reaca Home. Take the Steamer Tyconda at 
Tacoma, Wash., as advertised elsewhere in THE AGI- 
TATOR. Fare, 75 cents round trip. 


Subscribe for THR AGITATOR. 


THE WORKERS’ UNIVERSITY. 


Books and Pamphlets For Sale By the Agitator Pub- 
lishing Association. 


Anarchism and Other Essays. 
Price, $1; by mail 

Thoughts of A Fool. 

The King and the Anarchist. 

The Cost of Something for Nothing. J. P. Altgeld. 

The New Hedonism. Grant Allen. 

The Moods of Life. Poems. W. F. Barnard. 

The Tongues of Toil, Labor Poems. Barnard. 

Moribund Society and Anarchy. Jean Grave. 

The Chicago Martyrs: The famous Speeches of the 
eight Anarchists in Judge Gary's court, and Alt- 
yeld’s Reasons for Pardoning Fielden, Neebe and 
Schwab. Postage, 5c. 

A Physician in the House. Dr. J. H. Greer. 2 

Freeland: a Social Anticipation. Theodore Hertzka. 
cloth, $1; paper 

Origin of Anarchism. C. L. James. 

Law and Authority. Kropotkin. 

The Wage System. Revolutionary Government. 

The State: Its Historic Role. Kropotkin. 

Modern Science and Anarchism. ’' 

Anarchist Communism. ae 

Appeal to the Young. 19 

Anarchy, Malatesta. Is It All a Dream? Morton. 10 

Do You Want Free Speech? J. F. Morton, Jr. 10 

The Rights of Periodicals. r 10 

The Curse of Race Prejudice. A 25 

Another Blow to Royalty. mt 5 

A Talk About Anarchist Communism Between Two 
Workers. Malatesta. 

Sine Qua Non, or The Core of Religion. Pyburn. 

Conspiracy Against Free Speech and Free Press. 

Evolution and Revolution. Reclus. 

Direct Action vs. Legislation. J. B. Smith. 

Slavery of Our Times. Tolstoy. 

Pages of Socialist History. W. Tcherkesoff. 

Mating or Marrying, Which? W. H. Van Ornum. 

Vice: Its Friends and Its Foes. E. C. Walker. 

Our Worship of Primitive Social Guesses. 

Trade Unionism and Anarchism, Jay Fox. 

Roosevelt and Anarchy, Jay Fox. 

Who Is the Enemy, Anthony Comstock or You? 

Communism and Conscience, Pentecost and Para- 
dox. E. C. Walker. 

What the Young Need to Know. Walker. 

Francisco Ferrer: His life, work and martyrdom. 
with portrait. 

The Rational Education of Children. Ferrer. 

The Modern School. Ferrer. 

Ferrer postcards, a series of nine. 

Life of Albert R. Parsons, with a true history of the 
Anarchist trial and a brief review of the labor 
movement in America. Cloth, gilt edge, illustrat- 
ed, 353 pages. 1 

What I believe. Emma Goldman. 

Patriotism. i a 

Anarchism vs. Malthus. C. L. James. 

Anarchy vs. Socialism. W. C. Owen. 

Crime and Punishment. C. D. Light. 

The Bomb, Frank Harris. A powerful novel based 
on the Chicago tragedy of '87; cloth. 1 00 

Flowers of the Mind, a choice among the best 
civilization; Lewis H. Morgan. cloth, 586 pages. 1 50 

The Changing Order, a study of democracy, by 
Oscar Lovell Trigys, cloth, 300 pages. 1 00 

Essays on the Materialistic Conception of History, 
by Antonio Labriola. Cloth, 246 pages. 

Love's Coming of Age, by Edward Carpenter, cloth, 

162 pages; a work that will help men to under- 
stand women and women to understand men. 1 00 

Looking Forward, a treatise of the status of woman 
and the origin and growth of the family and the 
state. Philip Rappaport, cloth, 234 pages. 1 

The Physical Basis of Mind and Morals. M. H. 
Fitch, cloth, 414 pages, 2nd edition f 

The American Esperanto Book, a compendium of 
the international language. Arthur Baker. 

Prince Hagen: A Phantasy. An astonishingly clever 
and readable book. Upton Sinclair, cloth, 249 


Emma Goldman, 
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ages, $l; paper cover 25 
The Orig of the Family, Private Property and the 
State. Frederick Engels. 50 
The Positive School of Criminology. Enrico Ferri. 50 
Social and Philosophical Studies. P. Lafargue. 50 
The right to Be Lazy and Other Studies ”’ 50 
The Evolution of Property ” 50 
Stories of the Struggle. Morris Winchevsky. 50 
The Sale of an Appetite, a purpose story. 50 
Human, All Too Human, Nietzsche. 50 
The Rebel at Large. A novel by May Beals 50 
Durrow's Speech in Defense of Haywood. 25 
Crime and Criminals. C. S. Darrow. 10 
‘The Open Shop. ce om 10 
Not Guilty. Jobn Sp. reo. ta 


AN APPEAL 


To all comrades and right thinking pecple! 
Friends: — 

At the time of the Russian revolution, when the 
struggle was most intense, when the cable and press 
gave you reports of the bravery and courage displayed 
by the revolutionists; when they fought for the emanci- 
pation of the Russian people so brilliantly. Then the 
whole world gazed with amazement at Russia; then the 
whole progressive world extended their sympathy and 
aid in various ways. 

That time, the time of great uprisings and unrest, is 
over. Now a sickening reaction has setin. The gov- 
ernment, as a ferocious beast, is hounding the rebels 
who took part in the great struggle, and also siezes such 
people on whom the slightest shade of suspicion falls, 
and murders them in the most cruel way. 

The prisons are now overfilled with them, awaiting 
death from the bloody hands of an official hangman. 
All those who happen to escape the official death share 
no better fate from the hands of the unofficial life de- 
stroyer—pestilential diseases, that breed there. What 
is more terrible than the above is the stagnant indiffer- 
ence exercised by most peuple towards the sufferers, and 
will not hear their heart-rending appeals. 

We, the Anarchist Red Cross, notwithstanding all this 

and other hardships, managed to collect, only through 
heroic efforts, a small sum of money. With tears in our 
eyes we faccd all obstacles and gathered as much as we 
possibly could without making an open appeal through 
the radical press. Now a heart rending cry for heip 
from 102 of our comrades compellis us to break the 
silence. It is tor those that the noose will shortly be 
used. 
The government seized people from all over the 
country, un whom the least shade of suspicion teil and 
brought them to the city of Ekaterinoslav, where they 
will ull be shortly court martialed on one great charge 
upon false evidence obtained trom spies. 

According to letters from our friends, the greater 
number of those accused are absolutely innocent, their 
only crime consists of the fact that they somehow or 
other were related or affiliated with those few anarchists 
who figure in this process. Their innocence can be 
easily proved if they can secure the necessary amount of 
money to employ competent attorneys for their defence, 
hence this appeal through the radical press. 

Fellow workers, radicals, socialists as well as anarch- 
ists, respond generously. Arrange meetings, entertain- 
ments, etc., for money to detend the innocent. Help 
prevent the noose being put around the necks of our 
comrades. By so doing yuu will surely save most of 
them from a certain death. Let them at least face death 
with the conviction and consciousness that the great 
cause of freedom will not die with them. We must 
hurry if we would save our comrades’ lives. 

All communications and moncy should be sent to our 
treasurer, Dr. B. Liber, 239 Eust 10th St., New York. 

ANARCHIST RED Cross. 


Radical papers please publish. 


FROM THE MAGAZINES. 


Have you known any express company employes, be- 
come informed as to the miserable wages they are paid, 
witnessed their frantic endeavors to keep up with the 
holiday rush of work? If so you doubtless will feel your 
patriotic bosom swell with pride when you read that 
early in 1910 Wells, Fargo & Co. declared a dividend of 
300 per cent., that in 1907 the Adams Express Co. de- 
clared an extra dividend of 200 per cent., that the 
American Express Co.'s banking business alone amount- 
ed in 1907 to $£250,000,000, and so forth. These and 
similar astounding facts are set forth by Albert W. At- 
wook in the first of his series of articles on ‘‘The Great 
Express Monopoly,” in the American Magazine for Feb. 
It is an amazing story, so full of meat that it is almost 
impossible to condense and the article should be read in 
its entirety. Suffice it to say that six companies control 
more than 90 per cent. of the country’s express business 
and that the writer says: ‘‘The American Magazine 
attempted to find out. (Astotheir affairs) It soon 
appeared that of all the business mysteries, the black 
curtain of ignorance surrounding the express companies 
of America is not paralelled or even approached in any 
other enterprise of anything like the same importance to 
the public.’ It can be stated, however, that they 
started practically without capital and that the extent to 
which they have watered their stocks passes all belief. 

Their banking business is enormous. The American 
Express Co. alone having handled nearly 17,000,000 
money orders in one year, and it is only a small portion 
of their activities, the revolutionary changes that have 
accompanied the development of modern business haying 
all combined to render their services more and more in- 
dispensable. The vast traffic in perishable goods and 
repeated changes in fashions alike play into their hands. 
In one vear the Adams Express Co. recorded more than 
sixty-seven million transactions and titis the opinion oi 
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the supreme court of the state of Nebraska that the ex- 
press companies possibly transact business for more dif- 
ferent people than do the railroads.'’ Harriman dom- 
inated Wells, Fargo & Co. for many years and the 
secret of the monopoly these companies enjoy, and the 


. mystery that shrouds their operations, is to be found in 


the intimacy of their relations with the railroads. For 
example, the Pacific Express Co. has twelve stockholder: 
every one of whom are railroads, and to them all divi- 
dends accrue. This charming fact was dragged out 
from the auditor by the Indiana Railroad Commission. 


In the American Magazine is to be found also the 
third and final installment of ‘‘The Things That Are 
Ceesar'’s,'’ by Albert Jay Nock. The writer drives home, 
by innumerable illustrations, the self-evident truth that 
taxes on personal property are, always have been and 
always will be evaded by the rich. His closing para- 
graph is as follows: ‘‘Money can move, credits, personal 
property of every kind can move. Do not tax them. 
Your theory is wrong, your practice is iniquitous, and 
you do not get your tax; and finally, in proportion as 
you tax these things, by so much do you encourage 
them to move away 2nd work for some other community 
instead of remaining in your community and doing work 
for it.” I quote also the following and with gusto: 
“The politician is the only being who will go blithely 
forth, armed with a statute, to declare war against a law 
of nature. If a statute were made and provided to 
enact that henceforth water should run up hill and not 
down, the politician is the only being who would look 
for any compliance."’ 

Ernest Poole contributes a remarkable sketch of Louis 
D. Brandeis, who has played so conspicuous a part in 
the Ballinger investigation. It is impossible not to feel 
admiration for Brandeis’ private characte , as portrayed 
by Poole, for he gives of his time freely to the pecple, 
lives simply and declares that he wants only to be free; 
but I am not in sympathy with his aims and philosophy, 
for he considers that ‘‘the tendency is steadily toward 
governmental control’’ and adds that ‘‘the government 
must keep order not only physically but socially." He 
emphasizes the fact that he is a practical man, interested 
in concrete problems, and he looks to ‘'the regulation 
of trusts and railroads, public utilities and all the big 
industries that control the necessities of life.” To my 
thought that is the one program of all others that is 
most unpractical—a dream and a hideously ugly dream, 
for it carries us direct to state socialism, with the gov- 
ernment official as the latest of the many Gods man has 
created for his own abject subjugation. On this I shall 
touch in the ensuing paragraph, but here I wish to point 
out that Mr. Brandeis glorifies the legal profession as 
the main bulwark against revolution. ‘‘For,’’ he says, 
‘the aspirations of the people must have adequate legal 
expression. Otherwise we shall have a revolt." The 
people’s thought will take shape in action. And it lies 
with our lawyers to say in what lines that action shall be 
expressed: wisely and temperately or wildly and intem- 
perately; in lines of evolution or in lines of revolution. 
Which means: “If we lawyers cannot patch up some 
really plausible reforms the people will dig down to the 
roots and make a clean sweep of the whole unnatural 
system.” But I myself was educated to the law and 
forty years’ expezience has suffused me with the most 
profound distrust fer the entire profession. 

Somebody has sent me a copy of The Forum for last 
October. That is going pretty far back for notice in this 
column, but some things never grow stale and “A 
Dream, by Tolstoy, may well be considered one of 
them. Moreover, it makes an excellent pendant to my 
Brandeis criticism. In his dream Tolstoy overhears a 
man remonstrating with two landowners who have been 
crying out against depredations committed by the peas- 
ants, and this is what he says: ‘The peasants have 
stolen oaks and hay, and are thieves of the most immoral 
class. Now, in the Caucasus, a chieftain used to raid 
the Aouls and carry off all the horses of the inhabitants. 
But one of them found means to get back from the 
chieftain's herd at least one of the horses that had been 
stolen from him. Was that man a thief because he got 
back one of the many horses stolen from him? And is 
it not the same with the trees, the grass, the hay, and 
all the things you say the peasants have stolen from you? 
I know you consider land to be the property of the 
landlord, and therefore call the restoration to tnemselves 
of its produce by the peasants, robbery; but you know 
that is not true. The land never was, and never can 
be, anyone's property. Ifa man has more of it than he 
requires, while others have none, then he who possesses 
the surplus land possesses not land but men; and men 
cannot be the property of other men. For ages you 
have been stealing from thém, not oaks but their lives, 
and the lives of their children, their womenfolk and 
their old men.’’ You understand, Tolstoy was not a 
lawyer and, therefore, was able to see through the legal 
tangle in which have been so cunningly enshrouded the 
actual facts of Life. 

I Preseete Roa ar divin See euir spendcat sent me the 


m ogizine on account of its repro luction of Tolstoy's 
dream, though it may have been for the sake of Mrs. 
Havelock Ellis’ fine article on ‘Nietzsche and Morals.” 
Her study of that great iconoclast, that breaker of 
standard values, ends with a quotation from Zarathustra 
which concludes thus: ‘‘By my love and hope I conjure 
thee: cast not away the hero in thy soul! Maintain 
holy thy highest hope! I do not exhort you to work, 
but to fight. I do not exhort you to peace, but to 
victory. Let your work be a battle, let your peace be a 
victory.” 

l To Nietzsche, it will be remembered, life was mean- 
ingless save as a struggle toward a higher life; but, 
while loathing the cowardice of sloth, be lamented in- 
cessantly that men’s activities were mainly wasted for 
lack of that clear sightedness which fearlessly indepen- 
dent thought alone can give. ‘‘It is the misfortune of 
the active,’’ he wrote, ‘‘that their activity is almost 
always somewhat senseless. The active roll like a stone 
in accordance with the stupidity of mechanics.” A 
passage I had much in mind while reading Poole’s 
tribute to Brandeis. 

Wit an antidote is Nietzsche to the opportunist, self- 
respect-abandoning tactics to which social democracy 
Stoops in its anxiety to capture the applause and suffrage 
of the thoughtless many! There we see no heroic fight 
for principle but emasculating compromises at every 
turn. Wm. C. OWEN. 


RECEIPTS. 


Reitman, $2; Besselmann, $1; Clarke, Levy, each 50c; 
Howatt, Sands, 25c each. 


It was the great Heine who said: ‘'This old society 
has long since been judged and condemned. Let justice 
be done. Let this old world be broken to pieces, 
where innocence has perished, where man is exploited 
by man. Let the whited sepulchres full of lying and 
iniquity be utterly destroyed.” 


TZE GROUP ARBEITER FREIND, 
Of Greater New York, Will Give A 
CONCERT AND BALL 


For the Benefit of the ‘‘Arbeiter Freind’’ and 
THE AGITATOR, in 


Hennington Hall, 210-14 East Second Street, New York, 
Saturday evening, March 4. 


Tickets, 15c. Hatcheck, 10c. 


For Sale—in Home—a two-story frame house of seven 
rooms, bathroom, pantry and cellar, with two acres of 
land, partially cleared. Well situated, commanding an 
excellent view of bay and mountains. 
may be had of THER AGITATOR. 
LS SER EE OL TI E i E CO a ES a a IEP TES, 
SOME VERY WORTHY PERIODICALS. 


Full particulars 


“MOTHER EARTH" 
Monthly Magazine Devoted 
to Social Science and Liter- 
ature. 10c a copy. $1 a year 


“SOLIDARITY.” 
A weekly revolutionary 
working class paper. 


Published by | paraca GOLDMAN, Publisher 


P. O. Box 622, I. W.W. 210 E. 13th. St., 
NEWCASTLE, PA. New York, N. Y. 
“FREEDOM” “INDUSTRIAL 
WORKER” 
A Monthly Journal of A Weekly Agitator 


For Revolutionary In- 
dustrial Union. 
Published by I. W. W., 
236 Main st. Spokane, Wn 
$l a year, Foreign, $1.50 


“FREEDOM.” 
A monthly journal devoted 
to the destruction of super- 
stition and the uplift of 
the under dog. 
$1 a vear. 10c a copy. 

789 Mission Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Anarchist Communism. 


36c per year. 
127 Ossulton Street, 
London, N. W., England 


“THE FIREBRAND.”’ 


To burn away the cobwebs 
of ignorance and 
superstition. 


Monthly, 50c a year. 
SWEDEN, TEXAS. 


HENDERSON BAY ROUTE—Steamer Tyconda leaves 
Commercial Dock, Tacoma, for all points on Hender- 
son Bay, including Home, week days at 2:30 p. m., 
returning next morning. Sunday at 8 a. m., return- 
ing same day. 

0000000 

NORTH BAY ROUTE—Steamer Tyrus leaves Com- 
mercial Dock, Taco:na, for all points on North Bay 
every Monday, Wednesday and Friday at 10 a. m., re- 


turning nest merningy. l AN 
LORENZ BROS.. OWNERS. 
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SHALL AMERICA THROTTLE MEXICAN 
FREEDOM? 


To the Workers of America: 

President Taft has ordered twenty thous- 
and soldiers to line up on the border of Mex- 
ico, to be ready on a moment’s notice to rush 
across the line and erush the Mexican revolu- 
tion. 

This dastardly crime against a people strug- 
gling for freedom was not authorized by Con- 
gress, nor by the people. It was dictated by 
Morgan and his fellow plunderers, who have 
a billion and a half of American dollars in- 
vested in Mexican securities, whose stability 
depends on the perpetuation of serfdom in 
that country. 

AMERICAN DOLLARS AND AMERICAN 
SOLDIERS ARE BEING USED TO EN- 
SLAVE THE MEXICAN PEOPLE. 

The people of Mexico have risen in revolt 
against a system of oppression worse by far 
than that of Russia. They are on the eve of 
victory. and the soldiers of Free America are 
going to suppress them. 

This is the depth to which America has 
descended under the rule of captalism. 

Patriotism, what a mockery! What self- 
respecting man or woman with the smallest 
spark of honor and fair play will stand for 
this outrageous plot to suppress a people 
struggling to free themselves from the yoke of 
oppression ? 

Sixty years ago American troops crossed 
the border of Mexico in behalf of Freedom, 
and helped the Texas revolutionists achieve 
their independence. There were no Morgans 
then to pervert justice. Sixty years of capi- 
talism has made America the home of oppres- 
sion, and the Amerizan government the ally, 
the friend of tyranny and oppression abroad. 

How long will the American people stand 
for this? How long will the workers toil in 
silence, and by that silence give their consent 
to such infamies as this? 

What has become of the longings. the as- 
pirations that fired the men of 1776? Has 
capitalism killed the free spirit of America? 
Are we entirely deaf to the cries of suffering 
humanity? Has it come to pass that the jin- 
gle of gold is mightier than the voice of man? 

Have we degenerated into besotted slaves 
who grovel in the dust at the feet of the mas- 
ters of wealth? 

The Mexican revolutionists do not ask us 
for help. They ask only that we mind our own 
business and let them alone. 

When DeLara, a prominent Mexican revo- 
lutionist, was asked some time ago, by friends 
of freedom on this side of the line, what they 
could do to help the cause of liberty in Mex- 
ico, he answered : 

“YOU CAN BEST AID THE CAUSE OF 
LIBERTY BY KEEPING YOUR AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT FROM INTERFERING.” 

Are we going to make war on the Mexican 
revolutionists because American investments, 
based on the continuance of peonage and slav- 
ery, may be disturbed and Morgan’s dividends 
lessened by the success of the Revolution? 

What was our answer to the apologists for 
Southern slavery, when they raised the ques- 
tion of ‘‘vested interests?’’? It was this: 
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‘““VESTED INTERESTS CANNOT STAY 
THE HAND OF PROGRESS. CHATTEL 
SLAVERY MUST BE ABOLISHED, WITH- 
OUT COMPENSATING THE OWNERS OF 
HUMAN FLESH.” 


The economic conditions of Mexico are not 
much different from those that existed in the 
South. In many respects they are worse. But 
the voice of ‘‘vested interests’’ rings loud in 
Washington, D. C., and the slavery of Mexico 
is going to be perpetuated by its command. 

What is to be done? 

Let the people give public expression to their 
indignation at this dastardly outrage. Remem- 
ber it is not the rich, but the poor men, who 
have been inveigled into the army and navy 
by fake advertising and the pangs of hunger 
who must do the fighting and give their lives 
to suppress the free men and women of Mex- 
ico. So it is the toilers who should awake and 
with a united and thunderous voice warn the 
masters at Washington that with them, like 
the toilers of Mexico, there is a limit of en- 
durance. Let them resolve in the most em- 
phatic manner that THE INVASION OF 
MEXICO WILL MEAN A GENERAL 
STRIKE IN THE UNITED STATES. 

THE AGITATOR GROUP. 


THE PASSING SHOW. 


A Special Letter announces that the I. W. 
W. warriors at Fresno have won out 
against the police and corporations, and gained 
their coveted freedom to speak on the streets. 


This is a victory worth recording in red ink. 
It is the triumph of perseverence, of persistency, 
It is the victory of men who fought with a 
will, of men who had some fight in them, and 
were willing to throw it into the cause. 


No half-hearted, I-don’t-know nincompoops 
ever won anything better than a kick. It takes 
courage and will to win rewards worth carry- 
ing away. 

These men were jailed, souced with water 
from the nozzle of a fireman’s hose. driven out 
of town by a hirdling mob of cut-throats in 
the pay of the bosses; suffered the loss of 
their camp at the hands of this mob; weath- 
ered the scoffs of the cynics, and the deadly 
silence of the indifferent; but they won. They 
made good; and now we all rise up in praise 
of their gallantry, because, like God in Napo- 
leon’s philosophy, we want to be on the side 
with the largest battalion. 


Had these men been ‘‘shrewd’’ and ‘‘prac- 
tical,’’ in the ordinary, respectable, labor-skate 
sense of the word, they would have given up 
the ghost long ago, and slunked away to some 
peaceful corner of the country, where no 
unionists abide, and settled down at some swill 
feed job with a philosophic ‘‘what’s the use’’ 
on their lips. 


But they chose the manly part, and have won 
for themselves and their class a modicum of 
freedom. They have done infinitely more; they 
have shown their fellow workers an example 
of what may be done when enough of them 
will get into the Industrial Union and learn 
that the needs of one is the cause of all. They 
have shown what a few can do when they are 
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imbued with the truth and the courage to gu 
after it. 


The Illinois state convention of the United 
Mine Workers of America passed a reso- 
lution denouncing the Boy Scouts as a juvenile 
military organization, fostered by the bosses 
for the purpose of developing the boys into 
hardened soldiers in later life, who will shoot 
down strikers at the command of the rich. 


The miners are right. The outcome of the 
movement is plainly evident to even the dull- 
est mind, and it should be denounced by every 
labor union and radical organization in the 
country. 


The bosses are a far-seeing set. They see 
the future need of armed protection for their 
horded stealings, and wish to prepare the 
youth of the country for the job. Like the 
Roman church in matters of religion, they want 
to take the boys from the cradle and instill 
them with the ideals and practice of military- 
ism. 

The alertness of the ruling class to grasp 
a new idea and turn it to account is well 
shown in the evolution of this boy scout move- 
ment. The idea originated with a meek and 
humble nature lover, Ernest Thompson Seton, 
a man who has studied the animal kingdom 
and written many charming books about it, 
but who never used a gun. He conceived it as 
a capital way to acquaint the boys with the 
life of the forest to organize them into groups 
of scouts and take them out into the woods, 
where, under the guidance of a trained natu- 
ralist, their primitive instincts could be de- 
veloped from the desire to kill the inhabitants 
of the forest to a love of protection and study. 


The movement attracted but little attention 
until a wily English general, Baden-Powell, 
discovered in it a means of training future 
soldiers for the king. 


The newspapers at onee began to boom the 
project, faker Hearst in the lead. The Y. M. 
C. A. and patriotic, peace-loving. God-fearing, 
weak-minded people with no other means of 
occupation, have taken up the work, and it 
goes merrily on. 


It ‘‘takes’’ with the boys, for they have the 
primitive instincts of the ages when man hunt- 
ed and killed. Instead of developing civilized 
habits in the boys, these Christian ‘‘teachers’’ 
wish to make monsters out of them. From the 
children of the workers they wish to make 
hunters and shooters, not of wild beast, but 
of men—their fathers and brothers. Will the 
workers allow this monstrous game to go on? 
Isn’t it enough that the children of the toilers 
are crammed with perverted history and 
scurrilous patriotism in the public schools and 
shackled with the chains of wage slavery 
afterward? 


Let the voice of labor be heard in this mat- 
ter. What little civilization we have must be 
preserved. Capitalism will not scruple at any- 
thing to maintain its sway over the world. It 
will divide the people into menial slaves and 
monster man killers. unless brought to a halt 
by the strong arm of organized labor. Let the 
voice of the people be heard. 
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Issued twice a month, on the first and fifteenth, by THE 
AGITATOR Publishing Association from its printing 
office in Home, Wash. 
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Address all communications and make all money orders 
payable to THE AGITATOR, Home, Lakebay, Wash. 


Articles for publication should be written LEGIBLY on 
one side of the paper only. 


_ THE AGITATOR does not bear the union stamp because 
itis not printed for profit. But it is union, every letter 
of it. It is printed and = published by unionists and 
their friends for the economic and political education of 
themselves and their fellow toilers. Much of the labor 
is given free. On the whole it is a work of love—the 
love of the idea, of a world fit for the free. 


What is life? It is not to stalk about and draw fresh 
air, or gaze upon the sun. It is to be free. — Addison. 
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MADERO DENOUNCED AS TRAITOR 


“Francisco I. Madeiro is a Traitor to the Case of 
Liberty.” This sentence displayed in a seven-column 
head on the front page of ‘Regeneracion,” official 
organ of the Mexican Liberty Party, has created the 
wildest excitement among the Los Angeles Mexi- 
cans and their numerous sympathizers; appearing 
over a seven-column article signed by Ricardo 
Flores Magon, president of the Literal “Junta,” and 
dated February 25, it has keen the talk of the town. 
Believing that the action taken by Magon and his 
supporters is most significant and destined to have 
far-reaching consequences, I give a detailed resume 
of his article, with quotations. 

Magon makes two specific and one general charge 
against Madero, hitherto the recognized leader of 
the Mexican revolution, and devotes the last two 
columns to a clear statement of the principles and 
motives actuating him and nis colleagues in their 
present struggle. To my thought that is distinctly 
the important portion of the article, both by reason 
of the hint as to future developments which it con- 
veys and because of the influence it unquestionably 
will exercise on the thought of the social struggle 
both here and abroad. Nevertheless I shall follow 
the example Magon himself has set and begin with 
the specific charges against Madero. 

The first of these is that Madero, knowing that 
Gabino Cano, one of the insurgent leaders, was op- 
pozed to his political ambitions, denounced him to 
the United States authorities and thereby procured 
his imprisonment for violation of the neutrality law. 
By so doing, it is charged, he prevented Cano from 
joining forces with Prisciliano de Silva, another in- 
surgent leader, who had scored a signal triumph in 
the capture of Guadaloupe, but was known as also 
opposed to Madero’s ambitions. 

Madero is then accused of having opened negotia- 
tions with Silva and inveigled him and his forces 
into a pretended attack on Navarro, it being charged 
that Silva and his following were thereupon made 
prisoners, eight alone succeeding in making their 
escape. This action, it is said, took place after 
Madero had demanded that they should vote for him 
as president, to which demand they are reported as 
having replied: “We do not want a master, we 
want land and liberty. The electoral ballot will not 
feed us.” 

Following these specific charges, made with much 
detail, comes the general accusation that Madero 
took advantage of the long imprisonment of the 
Junta leaders and other radicals of influence to sow 
broadcast the misrepresentation that he had the un- 
qeustioning support of the Liberals, who accepted 
his cause as their own. It is stated in the most 
positive language that this was a piece of deliberate 
deceit, rendered possible by the fact that Madero 
had numerous journals in his pay, whereas the Lib- 
eral leaders, even after their release from prison, 
were unable to get into touch with the masses, the 
circulation of “Regeneracion” in Mexico teing pro- 
hibited. Furthermore it is insisted that Madero is 
simply the tool of Diaz, who has used him to divert 
into the harmless and sterile channel of politics a 
revolution that was beginning to fill him with alarm. 

“When we asked Madero last September,” says 
the letter, “to explain his attitude toward the Lib- 
eral party, he replied that he could not accept its 
program because it would lose him the support of 
many valuable elements—the rich”: and it is stated 
further that he took particular exception to the Lib- 
eral Party’s position on the land question. It is, of 
course, notorious that Madero himself owns im- 
mense estates and ig very wealthy. Magon also re- 
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minds his readers that Madero is hand-in-glove with 
the clergy, having conceded it the privilege of dis- 
obeying the Reform Laws, and remarks that when 
Madero was in piison at San Luis Potosi the church 
offered up masses for his release. 

Among other things the letter states that a widely- 
distributed citcular assuring the public that the 
\iaderist and Liberal parties are in accord, Madere 
Signing himself ‘Provisional President,’ 'and Magon 
signing as “Provisional Vise-President,” is togus. In 
this connection Magon declares th*t he has made a 
point of rejecting all such propositions, though they 
Lave come to him from all quarters, and he gives 
utterance to his convictions in the following emphatic 
language: 

‘Before all else I ought to say that governments 
are repugnant to me. I am firmly convinced that 
there is not and cannot be a good government. They 
are all bad, whether they call themselves absolute 
monarchies or constitutional republics. Government 
is tyranny because it curtails the individual's free 
initiative, and the sole purpose it serves is to up- 
hold a social system which is unsuitatle for the 
true development of the human being. Governments 
are the guardians of the interests of the rich and 
educated classes, and the destroyers of the sacred 
rights of the proletariat. I have no wish, therefore, 
to be a tyrant. I am a revolutionist and a revolu- 
tionist I shall remain until I draw my last breath.” 

The facts cited in the earlier portion of this ar- 
ticle seem to me of a character that cannot fail to 
awaken the liveliest interest on this side of the 
border, for they point either to a disastrous split 
among Diaz opponents, or to the development of a 
revolutionary movement of the purest and most 
radical type. based on the recovery by the masses 
of the lands from which they have been ejected, 
alike by their own countrymen and ty foreign specu- 
lators. If, as Magon and his followers confidently 
expect, the upheaval now at work shall result in a 
straight-out fight for the land, in a clear-cut conflict 
between rich and poor, the effect on this country 
cannot fail to te prodigious, for on one or the other 
side interests that are already bitterly opposed will 
infallibly enlist. Back of the Mexican revolutionists 
will be the gathering cloud of discontent in these 
United States; back of the Mexican landowners, and 
the foreign syndicates to which Diaz has granted 
concessions with so generous a hand, will stand the 
money power not only of this country but of the 
world at large. 

Meanwhile it should be noted that the bold lead 
set by Magon has not been followed by all his for- 
mer colleagues. Antonio I. Villareal, who was sec- 
retary of the “Junta,” has severed his connection 
with that central body, and Gutierrez de Lara, well 
known as a speaker for the party, has joined Madero 
and is denounced as one of his prime favorites. 

This morning’s papers (February 27) report prom- 
inent Maderists as anxious to make peace, their one 
stipulation being that Diaz shall resign. It is not 
that which will satisfy Magon and his upholders, 
for in the letter under consideration he himself has 
written: “Our salvation lies not alone in the fall 
of Diaz, but in the transformation of the ruling po- 
litical and social system; and that transformation 
cannot be effected by the mere overthrow of one 
tyrant that another may be put in his place, but by 
the denial of the pretended right of capital to ap- 
propriate to itself a portion of the toilers’ product.” 

As president of the famous “Junta,” and as an 
untiring and most brilliant advocate of the people's 
cause—for which he has suffered long years of im- 
prisonment and exile—Magon commands an immense 
and earnest following. The stand he has taken, 
therefore, may well be freighted with consequences 
none can foresee. 


WM. C. OWEN. 


LAND MONOPOLY 


The crimes of property are the crimes of society, 
Society ordains that land is the property of him who holds 
title to it; it matters not what the extent of the domain 
or how the title was secured; suffice to get it legalized 
an tthe owner” may exclude the rest of his fellows from 
the North American continent; and permit them to re- 
main only on their paying tribute, rent, for the privilige. 
The principle is the same if the owner holds the title to 
ten or a thousand acres. So long as a man ’’owns‘'. 
more land than he himself can use he is usurping the 
privilige of some other man to use that excess and is 
thereby a social criminal, and the system of society that 
upholds and protects him is a criminal society. What a 
man makes shud be his, No man made the land. Bv 
what rule of justice does he monopolize it? f 


THE CRIMINALITY OF BUSINESS 


The following lines were not written to point a 
moral or to adorn a tale. The writer who is wealthy 
has a wealthy friend, and we differ radically in ev- 
ery way except our method of getting on in the 
world. In money-making we are in perfect accord, 
acquiring it in about equal amounts and in exactly 
the same way. 

He believes, however, and asserts that he is a 
moral man, regards himself as a worthy citizen 
and the friend and benefactor of his kind. I, on the 
contrary, hold that both of us are perverts and crim- 
inals, of whom no more or less can be said than of 
defaulters, ravishers and burglars, and that we differ 
from them only in method. Our identity with com- 
mon criminals, whom society exterminates as fast 
as it detects, is found in the fact that all of us take 
from our fellows without giving anything in return. 

When he tells me we give people employment, J 
answer that all criminals using firearms buy them 
from those who make them. Considering the great 
number of criminals throughout the country, we find 
a small army of workmen whom they cause to be 
employed. In answer, he say3 our business benefits 
rather than injures society, that it vitalizes rather 
than deadens civilization. 

I argue that the mere possession and firing of a 
pistol, like the possession and selling of dry goods, 
does not necessarily injure anyone. The taking of 
property or even life itself is not necessarily crim- 
inal, as everything depends upon the motive with 
which such things are done and the end that they 
are directed to. Regardless of others the burglar 
shoots strictly for the benefit of self, and since we 
merchandise exactly the same way, morally we are 
no better than he. 

In proof of this I remind him that we do not hire 
salespeople to d? work that can be done by machines, 
and that we would dismiss all salespeople if there 
were automatic devices to take their places. Thus 
we do not tove our employes any more than the burg- 
lar his victim, and the fact tha twe pay them less 
than living wages shows that we do not mind kill- 
ing them in our own behalf. There is no moral dif- 
ference between putting people to death by gunshot 
and starvation, and thus we are murderers in the 
same sense that footpads are murderers. 

“We do not MURDER people,” he exclaims in- 
dignantly, “neither of us could be induced to KILL 
anyone for any amount of money.” We would not 
climb a porch or assault a woman with even no 
chance of detection. We do not force people to buy 
from us or to work for us; we are not criminals in 
any sense, but simply SHREWD, PRACTICAL BUSI- 
NESS MEN.” 

In answer I remind him that he is a great lover 
of meat, and yet has not the heart to kill a chicken 
or a calf. “Our business,” I say, “stands to crime 
as the gourmand stands to the butcher whom he 
would not tolerate in his presence. We do not plun- 
der or murder directly, but indirectly. 

“We do not directly compel our salespeople to 
work for inadequate wages, nor our customers to 
stand and deliver; we simply permit them to do 
as they do. But we know that as long as the present 
system endures they must do as they do, and for our 
benefit, if we are SHREWD and PRACTICAL enough 
to knock our competitors on the head with the club 
of greater capital invested. We are therefore mur- 
derers by being accessories to murder and essentially 
are guilty of murder. 

At the time of the discussion of which I am now 
writing the country at large was being shocked by 
murders and other crimes, the most of whose vic- 
tims were girls and women. I then went so far as 
to state that society had more to suffer from men 
like ourselves, in every station of life, than from all 
the Jack the statbers and rippers combined. More- 
over, I said I would rather have my daughter meet 
the fate she is likely to meet in the streets of a 
city than that she is likely to meet in any of its 
department stores or studios. 

“The seduction of women does not shock as much 
as their murder, yet we cannot deny that prostitu- 
tion is worse than death; and when we pay wages 
less than enough for decent support we are as crim- 
inal as he who waylays them and chokes them to 
death. We would not assault and murder women 
ourselves, but we stand for a social system that is 
constantly sending multitudes of them into pros- 
titution, a fact we know but for which we do not 
care. The result of our discussion was a challenge 
to prove what I said and reduced it to writing. 

(To be continued.) 


THE PROPHETS OF REVOLUTION 


I dream—and lo, before my wandering eyes 

There passes by a great fantastic throng ; 

All wrapt in ruddy light, they move along 

Against the June day’s lingering sunset skies ; 

Wan, haggard faces, under crowns of thorn ; 

Heads, ‘bowed ‘neath dust and ashes; eves that shine 
As stars from heaven with light of love divine; 

‘And bodies thin, by inward ills outworn. 


And I demanded: ‘‘Tell me, who are ye 

Who, beckoning to me, smiling, past me go, 
Silent and beaming in the glorious glow 

Of yonder setting sun?’’ —‘‘The heroes we. 

“We are the tragic, the inspired host 

That on the battlefields, the barricades, 

‘Mid ringing,fervent hymns and clashing blades, 
offering our breasts to death, gave up the ghost. 


“Iæ, the ill-fated heroes we of thought, 

Th’ exhausted phalanx we who, still unbent, 
Our lives in strenuous endeavors spent, 

In furtile search of truth, unflinching fought. 
“Soldiers and martyrs we with iron will; 
Strife, sacrifice, and shame were our reward, 
Our brows rent open by the hostile sword, 
And yet we sobbed in falling: Forward still ! 


“ By an infuriated mob to be 

Insulted, stoned, and mocked on every side , 
We lived but to be tortured, crucified ; 

We had to rest, no home !—The heroes we.’’ 


I rose and cried : Oh, why so many sighs? 
Why so much pain, so many a broken life ? 
Why so much suffering and so much strife ? 
Why an unending round of ceasless cries ? 


Why ardent after an ideal rove 

That as a flash appeareth but to flee? 

Why should the soil in tears and weeping be 
Consumed with vain desire, delusion, love ?— 
Oh, why ?—And still before my dreaming aves 
There passes by tnat great fantastic throng, 
All wrapt in ruddy light, moving along 
Against the June day’s lingering sunset skies ; 
A calm that is not of this earth doth lie 

Upon their radiant faces, and they raise 
There preat dilated eyes in rapturous ‘maze, 


And, siniling, upward point to heaven on high. 
—Ada Negri 


FROM THE MAGAZINES 


Before reviewing Frederick Palmer’s article on 
“San Francisco and the Closed Shop,” in the Feb- 
ruary number of “Hampton's Magazine,’ let me say 
a word on “class co. sciousness.” That I conceive 
to te the most illogical and mischievous of many de- 
lusions with which Anarchists, in their evolution 
from Socialism, are too often burdened. While feel- 
ing that it is impossible to analyze the motives cor- 
rectly of peoples in the past—since we find the 
greatest difficulty in interpreting currectly what goes 
on beneath our own noses—I nevertheless believe 
that the historical teaching of Socialism on the class 
struggle is erroneous. I express the opinion chat 
institutious are tolerated because the people at large 
deem them expedient or do not see their way to 
change. 

For myself, I have no class consciousness; I look 
with utter distrust on rule by any class, and take 
not the slightest stock in the doctrine that the work- 
ingman is entitled, because he is a workingman, to 
lay down the law to others. There is no inherent 
virtue in the workingman, who habitually brags 
about his honest day's labor, while ministering, in a 
thousand and one ways, to the profligacy of the 
rich. 

My own consciousness I call “race conscious- 
ness"; my belief is that what is beneficial to tne 
individual is beneficial to the race, and vice versa. 
I consider, for example, that equal opportunity for 
all is a scientifically sound doctrine; while the 
“wage-worker, first, last and all the time,” is scien- 
tifically false. If compelled to draw a class distinc- 
tion I should make it along the lines of intellect— 
the thoughtful and the thoughtless; for I regard the 
rich man who takes serious views of life as far more 
nearly akin to me than is the worker who cares not 
a straw so long as the weekly payroll makes its ap- 
pearance, 

Of course I recognize the conflict between the 
“House of Have” and the “House of Want"; the 
Conflict will be abolished, not by a special class but 
by general recognition of the situation as impossible 
and calling for radical change. It is not the work- 


Ingman who will be the first to arrive at that con- 
clusion. 
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“San Francisco and the Closed Shop” raises the 
very question as to which I have endeavored to give 
my own individual answer. It is a study of the com- 
munity in which, more probably than anywhere else 
in the world, the workingman has held the reins of 
power; has ruled. If working-class rule is a good 
thing San Francisco should be the most fortunate of 
cities, for there the vote of the workingman has been 
really effective. Let us see what Frederick Palmer. 
a most skilled reporter, has to say, starting with 
an official quotation from the “Home Industry 
League,” given toward the end of his article. It is as 
‘OllOWB: 

“In 1904 San Francisco and environs had 4,500 fac- 
tories, with $238,103,663 capital invested and 44,875 
hands. ln 1910 she has 1,398 factories, with $78,- 
951,879 capital invested and 14,000 hands, a loss of 
nore than two-thirds of her industrial strength.” 

As the population of San Francisco is now what 
it was before the earthquake and fire, the foregoing 
quotation reveals a most unsatistactory condition, 
and justifies Palmer's remark that ‘a larger propor. 
tion of this population must be living parasitically 
than before.” Moreover, although the use of the 
word “hands” indicates that the report comes from 
a capitalistic source, it is not to be stamped as false 
on that account; for, in the first place, the San 
Francisco capitalists have been most anxious to make 
the best of showings in order to secure the Panaina 
Exposition; and, in the second place, no capitalist 
organization ventures to publish official figures that 
can be readily disproved. 

How account for such a deplorable condition? 
Palmer explains it by saying that Mayor McCarthy 
and union labor forgot one thing—that they could 
not compel one man to employ another. Or rather, 
that only under exceptional and temporary con- 
ditions can the wage-worker compel the capitalist 
to give him work. Such conditions existed in San 
Francisco after the earthquake and fire, but only 
temporarily and as regards a limited class. It was 
imperative that the city should be rebuilt, and Mc- 
Carthy and his Building Trades Council seized the 
opportunity and worked it for all it was worth. The 
present position, so far as the building trades are 
concerned, is put by Palmer, thus: 

“A boss who employs a hundred men in San Fran. 
cisco, reckoning on an eight-hour basis, has a weekly 
wage list of $3,600; in Los Angeles, of $2,700; in New 
York, of $2,759; and in Montreal, of $1,680. And I 
have excluded the fifty-cent-an-hour hod carriers in 
San Francisco. In Los Angeles they get 23 to 30; 
in New York, 37%; in Montreal, 15 to 22 cents.” 

Naturally workingmien outside the building trades 
felt that they also, being well organized, should share 
this prosperity; but, unfortunately, while it was im- 
perative that San Francisco should be rebuilt, it 
was not imperative that ships or machines should be 
constructed in San Francisco yards. Capital, fluid 
and foot-loose, goes where it can trade the best, and 
the result is expressed thus by Palmer: 

“While San Francisco's manufacturing business is 
cut by two-thirds, that of Los Angeles has trebled. 
Thus the building trades standard has demoralized 
that of all other trades; it has put other union 
workers out of a job; it has sent them to open shop 
rivals.” 

These are hard facts, so hard that they are recog- 
nized even by the stupid. Accordingly Union Labor 
is face to face with this position—either it must 
throw up the sponge by abandoning its San Fran- 
cisco scales, or it must compel similar scales in 
Los Angeles and other open shop cities on the 
Pacific coast. After which it will have the task of 
imposing its scales on the East, which will bid im- 
mediately for the capitalists’ patronage. Do you won- 
der that the American Federation of Labor now 
pledges $500,000 to carry on the Los Angeles fight, 
although that fight, started in June last, has been 
hitherto the most dismal of failures? That I say 
advisedlv, for the Los Angeles building records have 
been at their zenith during the last six nonths, con- 
struction having proceeded as though no Metal 
Workers’ strike was on. 

Space forbids my expatiating on the fact that 
organized labor, in order to obtain the election oí 
its ticket, found itself compelled to join hands with 
the Calhoun-Herrin gang, representing railroad and 
other monopolies of the ranKest class; and also with 
Abe Ruef and what may be termed his “vice follow- 
ing.” For my part, I am no Puritan, and prefer the 
open to the closed town all the time. What I point 
out, however, is that the particular clique of organ- 
ized labor that succeeded in grasping power in San 
Francisco did so at the expense of thousands of 


other workers, and only with the assistance of 
labor's deadliest foes. In other words, the triumph 
of labor seems to have been one of those victories 
that are far more expensive than defeats. 

Palmer appears to have done his work impartially, 
collecting facts and drawing only inevitable conclu- 
sions. His article deserves most careful study, for 
the conditions on the Pacific coast put our generali- 
zations to the test and enable us to correct our 
bearings. 

My own judgment is that, despite the $500,000 
and the desperate efforts to be made, organized lator 
is facing the most crushing of defeats: for while 
the basis on which monopolistic power rests are 
left untouched capitalism never can be brought to 
terms. 

Meanwhile $500,000 j> io Te expended. 

Ww. C. O. 
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SOLIDARITY WON IN FRESNO. 


(Special to The Agitator.) 
Fresno, Calif., March 5, 1911. 

After denying the I. W. W. the streets for 
agitation meetings (because of our attempt to 
organize the workers of Fresno); after perse- 
cuting our members for their activity; after 
throwing them in jail and subjecting them to 
the greatest brutality; after passing a city or- 
dinance denying the rights of free speech, the 
authorities of Fresno allow us to speak on the 
streets unmolested and unrestricted. 

How was this accomplished? Less than two 
hundred working men, roused by the acts of 
violence against the fighting organization to 
which they belonged, moved, from various 
points on the Pacific Coast on the Fresno 
representatives of their enemies (the capitalist 
class). They recognized that a defeat at this 
point would retard the important work of or- 
ganizing the workers for the near approaching 
great contlict. From first to last, the fight 
here was carried on upon the strictest class 
lines, both sides recognizing and freely ad- 
mitting that fact. 

One of the most intelligent members of the 
opposition stated in an early stage of the 
struggle that this was a skirmish in a great 
war. Antiquated methods were generally aban- 
doned. It was decided that no money should 
be wasted in employing lawyers to enact the 
farce of expounding the meaning of such a 
plain statement as the first amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. 

However. the court was used most effectively 
for propaganda. Trial after trial was held, 
and at each trial our position was presented 
to a crowded court room, by some one or more 
of the group of members on trial. Incidentally. 
about 500 residents of Fresno (principally 
business men) were summoned to serve on these 
juries. Not one of them was so disloyal to his 
class as to hang a jury. Working men who 
might have done so, were peremptorily chal- 
lenged by the prosecuting attorney. 

The antagonism of the local press with its 
malicious misrepresentation, well expressed 
the attitude of the employing class of Fresno. 
Our appeals for necessary aid, were made only 
to the working class. and we found ready re- 
sponse from that quarter. 

Within the jail perfect discipline was main- 
tained. Sanitation, amusement and educa- 
tional work were carried on systematically. 
The fight was directed throughout by the body 
in jail. A vast amount of outside work. locally 
necessary, was carried on by an outside com- 
mittee, also under direction of the body in jail. 
All funds supplied were spent economically, 
and to the best advantage. A notable result 
of the willingness at all times to fight oppres- 
sion of the jailers, was the abandonment on 
their part of all needlessly harsh regulations 
and practices. 

The experience gained in previous skir- 
mishes, and at the outset of this one, taught 
us to concentrate all our force at the point of 
controversy. As the fight progressed and our 
resistance became more stubborn, it became ap- 
parent to our enemy that the expense of car- 
rying it on threatened bankruptcy to the city 
treasury. The police power was plainly brok- 
en; the courts were clogged to a standstill. 
Day and night sessions could not dispose of 
the cases coming up. 

Open threats were constantly made by busi- 
ness men and members of the underworld to 
wipe us out by an armed force. Bloodshed 
was freely predicted. Martial law was loudly 
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ealled for by some. Mob violence was now 
regularly used against our speakers on crowd- 
ed streets in daylight. The jail was crowded; 
no more could be received. At this critical 
moment fresh bodies of men started from va- 
rious points in the West, some from as far 
distant as St. Louis. The enemy were at their 
wits’ end. As the leading daily paper stated 
editorially, ‘‘Here was a body of men who 
reversed all the ordinary motives governing 
mankind.’ In this editorial all citizens were 
called upon to keep cool, and by censuring 
their past excesses, it confessed their inferior- 
ity to our own organization, paying tribute to 
the intelligence shown by this despised body 
of workingmen. ; 

On February 22nd, 1911, the leading citi- 
zens of Fresno assembled to seriously consider 
the situation. After full discussion of ways 
and means of ending the struggle, a committee 
of five was appointed with power to investi- 
gate the whole situation, ascertain our terms 
of settlement. and report back to them. 

This committee interviewed a like committee. 
elected and instructed by the men in jail, and 
after numerous conferences, extending over a 
period of five days, reported back to another 
meeting of the body which they represented 
(at which the mayor and city council were 
present), recommending the granting of our 
demands. The mayor reluctantly accepted 
their instructions, called a meeting of the 
council and the fight was ended. As fast as 
the legal papers could be drawn up, the pris- 
oners were released, and, at this writing, Sun- 
day, March 5th, 1911, The Fresno Free Speech 
Fight has passed into history. 

This statement was authorized at a meeting 
of Industrial Workers of the World released 
from the Fresno jail. 


TO THE MOVEMENT. 


Comrades: In starting this paper the object 
was to form a center where Anarchistie litera- 
ture could be published and distributed on a 
large scale with the least possible cost. 

HOME was therefore selected as the proper 
place, and THE AGITATOR was launched. 

The few English-speaking comrades who 
have undertaken this task have made good. 
They have done their share. but you can't ex- 
pect them to keep it up indefinitely unless you 
lend them your support. It is not in their in- 
terest alone that this work should be kept up. 
but to the interest of every comrade in Amer- 
ica, whether he is American or foreigner. 

The indifference and sad neglect of those 
who class themselves as Anarchists and who 
pretend to be working for the Anarchist ideal 
are to be blamed if we fail in our effort to 
keep up this good work. 

There is no reasonable excuse for any one 
of us not supporting this paper. 

The arguments given by some, that we are 
foreigners and that the Americans must do 
their own propaganda is not sound reason. 
Who are the Americans? We are all Ameri- 
cans who live in this country. Because you 
can’t read or speak good English is no excuse 
for not taking a hand in this work. Because 
you can not speak English is just why you 
should support an English paper, that can 
speak for you and propagate your ideas. 

This is a paper that can speak to the millions 
who have a common jnterest with you—the 
American workers, the only ones who can 
make possible any change in line of Progress 
and Freedom from capitalistic slavery. Propa- 


ganda in your language, whether it is in Ger- 
man, Italian, French or Jewish, may be all 
right, but we live in a country where English 
is spoken, and unless we agitate in the Eng- 
lish language, all our talk about anarchist 
propaganda is not worth a-cent. 

What would you think of the wisdom of 
one who, while being on trial before an Eng- 
lish jury, engaged as counsellor one who can 
not speak English? Anarchism, that symbolic 
word which is so dear to you, is on trial today. 
The American people are the judges and the 
jury. Let us have a paper, let us have Eng- 
lish literature that can explain to the Amer- 
ican people the true mission of Anarchism, 
Let us wake up in time. before the burden 
falls too heavy upon the shoulders of the few. 

The American comrades are willing to carry 
on this work. but they are few in number. Let 
us help them. Let us form groups in all the 
large cities and organize a svstematie distri- 
bution of English literature. There are thou- 
sands of comrades. If eazh one would only 
volunteer to spend one hour each week, that 
would mean 52 hours in the year given for a 
cause which is almost sure to inspire others to 
do something. Let New York and vicinity 
wake up. and Chicago, that great city where 
Spies, Lingg and Parsons sleep, will follow. 

ONE FROM THE EAST. 


TO COMRADES AND FRIENDS. 


A large edition of this number has been 
printed on account of the manifesto on the in- 
vasion of Mexico. 

This manifesto should be distributed broad- 
cast. This crisis in our political evolution 
should be grasped as a means of spreading 
the truth. Everyone will read now on the 
Mexican affair and, having read that, will read 
other articles in THE AGITATOR. 

The time to strike is while the iron is hot. 
Let us take advantage of this opportunity 
to spread THE AGITATOR. 

WE WILL MAIL THIS NUMBER IN BUN- 
DLES AT 75e A HUNDRED OR 1e A COPY 
FOR SMALLER LOTS. 

Those receiving bundles in advance will 
please remit at that rate. 

Let us get busy. The time to act is now, 
and the way we can all help is to spread our 
literature. Awake, friends. 

In answer to requests from several readers 
for larger type, we have robed THE AGITA- 
TOR in its present dress; and in future issues 
will use even more of the large size, should 
the change meet with general approval. 


THE AGITATOR. 


FOR SEATTLE. 


All comrades and fellow-workers are urg- 
ently requested to attend a meeting in the Club 
Room, corner 10th and Weller Sts., Sunday, 
March 26th. at 2 o’clock. 


THE AGITATOR. 


A copy of The Agitator, published at Home, 
Washington, has reached this office. As an 
iconoclastic, rip-roaring, hell-snorting tear-’em- 
up-the-back publication it is there with both 
The Agitator is full of 


truth and ideas. If you are looking for a paper 


pedal extremities. 


that isn’t bound by conventionality, look it up. 


—The Pessimist. 
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THE PASSING SHOW 

The appeal from the Mexican R:volutionists, 
printed on this page and addressed to Samuel 
Gompers, is a powerful document. It places 
the cause of Mexican freedom squarely before 
the American workers. It should arouse them 
to action. It should make them ashamed of 
their apathy and indifference. 

The working man’s vision is very short. He 
cannot see beyond tomorrow. He cannot see 
through an imaginary political wall, built to 
befuddle his simple mind, which indeed it does. 

Mexico is beyond his horizon because the 
color of the capitalist flag is not the same as 
ours. The Mexican is a foreigner, because his 
political chains are not welded in Washington. 
In a word, the average American worker feels 
he has nothing much in common with the work- 
ers across the Rio Grande. 

With the capitalists it is different. There 
is not one in the country who is not well 
pleased with Washington for sending the 
troops to defend vested interests in Mexico 
against the possible success of the Revolution- 
ists, even though he has not the remotest per- 
sonal interest in Mexico. 

But he recognizes the principle. He knows 
that Morgan’s interests in Mexico are the same 
as his at home. 

If the red flag of Revolution is raised over 
Mexico, and the octopus of exploitation be- 
headed, he is keen enough to know that the 
Revolutionary movement in America is 
strengthened thercby. 

What American capitalist is so dull he does 
not know that every American dollar must 
carry an American rifle to defend itself from 
being devoured by the hungry and enslaved 
mob seeking bread and freedom? 

What is true of the vast majority on the 
capitalists’ side is true of only a minority of 
the side of the toilers. 

That is why one is master and the other 
slave; why one is actively interested in the 
Mexican Revolution, and the otker is not. That 
is why one makes a demonstration on the 
border, and the other does not even utter a 
word of protest. 

If the government of this country may step 
into Mexico and restore the power of the cruel 
Diaz regime without a word of protest from 
the great body of American toilers, the degen- 
eracy of American labor movement is well 
proven, and the plutocratic owners of the coun- 
try may use the army and navy with impunity 
to carry out their dream of empire. 


As the savage animal, man, learned from 
experience the value of combination or mu- 
tual aid he laid the foundation for all the 
Civilization and culture we have thus far at- 
tained, and ali future development of the 
human race. Combination is the watchword of 
civilization. It is the keystone of economy, 
and the very basis of all modern institutions. 

For untold ages man has been struggling to 
learn the art of civilization and his great 
teacher has been mutual aid. He is yet very 
far from the ideal of civilization, but his ap- 
proach to it is measured by his power to apply 
the principles of mutual aid. 

It is said the first Jaw of nature is to pre- 
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serve oneself first and his neighbor afterwards; 
but this law is supplemented by another law, 
developed by experience, which reads: ‘‘Self- 
preservation depends on the preservation of 
my neighbors; we therefore unite and mutual- 
ly preserve each other.’’ This is the new ap- 
plication of the old rule of nature, improved 
by the intelligence of man. And all who fol- 
low it will live and grow, but those who per- 
sist in clinging to the old law will be ground 
beneath the chariot wheels of progressive 
civilization. 

In the Labor Union we see the grandest ex- 
emplication of this new law. One for all and 
all for each, is the foundation principle of this 
great world movement of the toiling masses, 
which is threatening the very existence of the 
institutions of capitalism. 

The Labor Union is not a new thing. It has 
existed for thousands of years. Solomon’s 
temple was a Union job. Unionism flourished 
in ancient Rome, and the Greeks had cause to 
remember the combination of their slaves. 
Union Labor built the great cities of the mid- 
die ages, and its influence upon modern times 
is vastly more than many of us are ready to 
admit. 

But the union principle is yet far from hav- 
ing the strength that will free the toilers. 
Stupid trade jurisdiction fights must be 
stopped. The principles of industrialism must 
be applied. The separate trade union idea con- 
tinued in practice tends to prevent the growth 
of the real labor solidarity. 

Industrial unionism, one union for all slaves, 
is the ideal form of organization to develop the 
power that will make us free. 


How well the Roman Church is working its 
way into control of the American labor move- 
ment is shown by the new organization recent- 
ly formed by its crafty priesthood, called the 
‘Militia of Christ.” 

The object of this organization is to fight the 
adoption of revolutionary ideas and tactics in 
the labor unions. Only Catholic workers fav- 
orable to labor unions are taken into its fold. 
It is officered by the big guns of the A. F. of 
L. The real head is a priest, Peter E. Dietz, 
of Oberlin, O., who was admitted as a delegate 
from the Catholic societies to the last conven- 
tion of the A. F. of L. That ‘‘revolutionary’’ 
body approved the priest’s plan to form an 
organization ‘‘for social service.” 

The Roman Church works in such a subtle, 
innocent-looking manner that often even those 
outside its fold are deceived by it. It has well 
trained organizers in its service, whose oily 
tongues and hypocritical smiles carry its 
schemes without opposition, where less learned 
schemers would fail. 

‘The Militia of Christ!’’ Poor crucified car- 
penter, what villainies are being enacted in thy 
name! 

Thru this organization the Church will not 
only be able to keep in touch with everything 
that goes on in the unions, but will have a 
vehicle to carry out its schemes for the Roman- 
ization of America. 

The Catholic Church is losing its hold on 
the Latin races, so has determined to capture 
America. Morgan is m its elutehes. Te is 
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the official banker and has the handling and 
investment of all the papal money on this con- 
tinent. The Republican party is in its power. 
It clected Taft for his services. 

For be it known that the United States paid 
twice in money, besides once in blood, for the 
Philippine Islands. McKinley bot them from 
Spain; later on Taft paid for them again in 
Rome, when he gave the Chuych its own price 
for the ‘‘Friar lands,” land that had been tak- 
en by force and fraud from the natives by the 
crows of Christianity. 

So, having control in Wall Street and at 
Washington, Rome now hopes to complete its 
subjugation of the United States by gaining 
mastery over the labor unions. Its Militia 
of Christ will do that. Will it? 

JAY FOX. 


MEXICAN REBELS APPEAL TO AMER- 
ICAN WORKERS. 
Headquarters of the Junta of the Mexican 
Liberal Party, 51914 E. 4th St., Los Angeles, 

Cal., U. S. A. 

March 11, 1911. 
To Samuel Gompers, President of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, 425 C St., Wash- 

ington, D. C.: 

Sir—The Mexican Liberal Party appeals to 
you—to you directly and officially, as head of 
the largest body of organizer labor in the Unit- 
ed States. It appeals to you in a cause as just 
and holy as ever history recorded; it makes an 
appeal, therefore, that you cannot and, we are 
sure, will not resist. 

It is time that the workingmen of the 
United tSates speak out, and it is for you to 
give the word, promptly and decisively. 

The slavery against which we are fighting 
is the slavery your American Federation of 
Labor was organized to fight. The chains that 
the money power has fastened on us are the 
chains against which you fret. Our cause is 
your cause, but yours in its extremest, most 
pitiable and, therefore, most irresistible form. 

We are in revolt against unspeakably atro- 
cious slavery, forced on us and supported by 
the American money power. The Standard 
Oil Company, the Guggenheims, the Southern 
Pacific railway, the Sugar Trust—all that Wall 
Street autocracy against which you and the 
great masses of your nation are making such 
Vigorous protest—are the powers against which 
we of Mexico are in revolt. They have dispos- 
sessed us of our lands and rendered us homeless 
by the hundreds of thousands; they have left 
us the choice of exile or imprisonment in such 
hells as the Valle Nacional. 

To support this Wall Street inferno, Amer- 
ican soldiers are being called to arms. Already 
by the tens of thousands they are being sent to 
our borders, that they may aid in stamping out 
the last spark of that freedom which is sup- 
posed to be the basis of your Republic. 

It is time for effective protest, and it is you 
who can make it most effectively. 

The issue is clear, unmistakable, beyond 
evasion. We repeat that our cause is your 
cause, and we call on you to give it voice— 
promptly, clearly and decisively. 

Yours, for human liberty, 

(Signed RICARDO PLORES MAGON, 
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THE AGITATOR does not bear the union stamp because 
it is not printed for profit. But it is union, every letter 
of it. It is printed and published by unionists and 
their friends for the economic and political education of 
themselves and their fellow toilers. Much of the labor 
is given free. On the whole it is a work of love—the 
love of the idea, of a world fit for the free. 
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Liberty is to the collective body what health is to the 
individual body. Without health no pleasure can be 
tasted by man; without liberty no happiness can be en- 
joyed by society.— Bolingbrooke. 
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YHE AGITATOR'’S NEW SUIT. 

HOW DOES “THE AGITATOR" STRIKE 
NOW, DRESSED IN LARGER TYPE? 

We have other improvements in view as soon 
as our financial support will warrant them. 

And right here I wish to call the attention 
of our eastern comrades to the fact that their 
support is not at all what I was lead to be- 
lieve they would give the paper before I came 
west. 

Everybody lamented the lack of a paper, 
and said: ‘‘Sure, we will help.” Yet only a 
comparative few have, so far, done anything 
to keep it up and help us distribute it. 

Take Chicago, a city with enough comrades 
to support a paper alone, if each would do a 
little, yet THE AGITATOR has received bt 
seant support from that big city. New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia are in the same box. 

What is the matter? 

It cannot be that THE AGITATOR is un- 
worthy of support, for we have numerous let- 
ters on file here, from comrades qualified to 
judge, giving it their heartiest approval. 

The trouble with the comrades is they are 
nationalists in an international country. 

English is the international language of 
Ameriea. All revolutionary ideas have been 
introduced into this country through other 
Jenguages, and they have grown and spread 
in exact ratio with the number of ‘‘foreign- 
ers’? who have adopted the English language. 

I remember when socialism was confined to 
“a bunch of bewhiskered ‘foreigners’.”’ 

It would still be there if some of these ‘‘for- 
eigners’’ didn’t begin propagating it in Eng- 
lish, and giving their support to the few Amer- 
jcans they converted. Soon the American 
movement was big enough to carry on its own 
propaganda, with the result that socialism is 
today a force. Can’t we profit by this and 
make a united effort to build a real Revolution- 
ary movement in America? 

Let us hear from you. 


you 


J. F. 


THE SCABS AT WORK. 

A writer in Collier’s Weekly gives us the fol- 
lowing account of how the pest of humanity 
does its work: 

“When the strike-breakers are put to work 
their one instruction is: ‘Keep things moving 
and put up a bluff of being busy.’ If it is a fac- 
tory to which they are sent, they are told to 
keep smoke coming out of the chimneys and 
the machinery humming. No work is expected 
from them, and they do none. If the strikers 
prove obstinate and form in crowds to make 
demonstrations, the supreme moment of the 
strike-breakers’ existence is at hand. Sending 
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out two or three stool-pigeons with guns and 
instructions to shoot over the heads of their 
comrades, the strike-breakers’ leaders supply 
the most determined and powerful of their men 
with guns and clubs and prepare for action. 
When tke strikers and the strike-breakers come 
togetLer, the stool-pigeons blaze away from the 
crowd of strikers. Having been shot at, the 
strile-breaders have a legal right to defend 
themselves, the guards charge, and the things 
which happen to the mob of strikers are sad 
to relate. Neither age. sex. nor condition 
serves to defend the head froin the club, and 
the first siga of resistance brings a shot from 
the ready revolver to end the argument. I 
will never forget the sight of a mother with a 
child in her arms in one of the riots of the Phil- 
adelphia strike last year staggering along. 
blood pouring from three jagged cuts in her 
head. the result of a clubbing administered by 
one of these guards. The man was arrested, 
but went free, as did all others arrested for 
similar crimes at that time. 

“Never before were there such systematic, 
wilful. brutal, unprovoked assaults upon an un- 
offending populace in an Amerivan city. It did 
not seem to make any diference whether the 
Victims were strikers or sy.:pathizers or not, 
they got it just the same. and if they called on 
the police they got it worse, There has never 
been such wholesale pilfering and looting. If 
you gave the strike-breaking conductor a coin, 
you got no change. If you protested, you 
were thrown off the car and clubbed, and if 
you resisted, you ran a fine chance of being 
shot. The strike-breaders made no pretense of 
turning in any money to the trolley company. 
‘You ought to be thankful to get your cars 
back,’ they said.” 


SOCIALIST CRITICISM 

“The author's philosophy of life is that of the 
peasant- proprietors of the eighteenth century.” This 
is from a review of the work in which Emma Gold- 
man has discussed the leading problems of modern 
life in the light of the latest literature; Minorities 
Vesus Majorities, according to Herbert Spencer, Au- 
beron Herbeit, etc.; Won:an Suffrage, the Traffic in 
Women, Prisons, Francisco Ferrer, and so forth, 
with citations from the most recent works; the 
drama, in plays now before the public. Fancy a pea- 
Eant-propiletor of the eighteen century having any 
such outlook on life! 

I do not Know who is answerable for that prepos- 
terous criticlsm, but I do know that it appears in 
the February “International Socialist Review.” I 
know furthermore than other parts of the criticism, 
though not so palpably absurd, are gross misrepre- 
sentalions, and, therefore, tetrayals of the critics’ 
trust. For example, the author is declared as advo- 
cating “a return to the oid wasteful methods, for the 
sake of developing the free initiative of the work- 
ers.” 

One understands the animus that prompts that 
mis-statement, which not a sentence in the book can 
warrant. One knows that the Political Socialists 
teach that machinery can be used advantageously 
only when operated on the largest scale, by the 
nation as a whole; while they ignore the Anarchist 
contention that there are no limits to the magnitude 
on which the voluntary co-operation of economically 
free men and women can be conducted, as is evi- 
denced by the undertakings of modern corporations. 
One knows they ignore than obvjous reply because 
they wish to picture opponents as eager to put tack 
the hands of time and resort to barbarism. And 
understanding this from her experience in debating 
with Political Socialists, Emma Goldman has spared 
no pains to demonstrate in her opening chapter— 
practically the only one criticized—the importance of 
collective action. All this the critic knew, but he 
did not hesitate to pose her as of the eighteenth- 
century peasant-proprietor type, longing for a return 
to primitive conditions. 

Let me quote a few sentences from the chapter 


this critic pretends to review, that you may under- 
stand hi scrime. From page 62: “That being the 
ideal of Anarchism, its economic arrangement must 
consist of voluntary productive and distributive asso- 
ciations, gradually deve!oping into free communion, 
as the best means of producing with the least waste 
of human energy.” How does that agree with the 
previously quoted pazzage from the citie? 

Again, page 68: “Anarchism stands for a social 
order Lased on the free grouping of individuals for 
the purpose of producing real social wealth.” Or, 
page 63: “True social harmony grows naturally ent 
of solidarity of interests.” And, rage 67: “Only in 
freedom will he realize the true force of the social 
londs which knit men together, and which are the 
true foundation of a normal social life.” And, page 
72: “Today every great stiike, in order to win, must 
realize the importance of the solidaric general pro- 
test.” 

Read the foregoing, as the reviewer must have 
read them, and ask yourself whether the languace 
is trat of a woman who advocates “a return to the 
old wasteful methods.” Also please ask yourself 
whether, in your opinion, the reviewer believed he 
wa3 writing the truth. 

The Socialist Party in America today is drunk 
with dreams of power. It is crazy to catch votes 
at any price, and is victim of the insane delusion 
that it can attain its end by the double process of 
misrepresenting those who difer from it and claim- 
ing everything in sight. Thus every effort has been 
put forth to manufacture tue impression that Ferrer 
and the recently executed Japanese were affiliated 
with their party, the inference belng—'tHow heroic 
is the Socialist Party!" 

Not a single leaf would [ steal from any wreath 
of glory to which the party i3 entitled, nor would [ 
insinuate for one minute that it does not contain 
many most self-sacrificing and sincere men and wom- 
en. But those sincere men and women are deluding 
themselves when they imagine that misrepresenta- 
tion and the sailing under false colors can benefit 
the cause they have at heart. 

Between the Political Socialists and the Anar- 
chists there is a guif that no compromise can bridge, 
for the first teach that the affairs of the individual 
should be managed by the State (Government, Ad» 
ministration, call it what you will) on the majority 
principle, while the second teach that individuals 
should n‘anage their own affairs. Both cannot te 
right; one or the other must be tragically wrong: 
the two philosophies are irreconcileable. 

He who comes out courageously and flat-footedly, 
stating his case clearly and unambiguously, confers 
the greatest service on the public; for the public, 
at bottom, wants to know and is hungering for 
truth. But he who misrepresents, in order that hia 
party may have the chance of winning a tarren vic- 
tory at the polls, or jump into cheap and ephemeral 
notoriety, is doing his best to stiangle free speech, 
to render honest discussion impossitle and to bring 
to naught the educational work c- which all who are 
striving for the emancipation of the race expend in- 
calculable time and labor. 

Belleving that the Anarchists, who seek no office 
and have no axes to grind, belong to the former 
category, I consider it Incumbent on them to make 
public protest against the systematic misrepresenta- 
tion now in vogue. Surely they owe it to them- 
selves and to the educational cause in which they 
are engaged. WM. C. OWEN. 


LONG-EARED LAWMAKERS 


The world is full of long eared nondescripts 
whose heads are full of guts. One of them has 
broken into the Oregon legislature and has in- 
troduced a bill which provides for the sterili- 
zation of crooks. Sterilization is another word 
for emasculation. This legislator would pour 
perfume in the cess-pool; he would enforce 
legally his brand of morality. Two thousand 
years of a like procedure has not taught this 
egotist anything. Crime has its causes, but 
the half-baked individuals who scem to incline 
to legislative jobs, work altogether on the fin- 
ished product. Our great political machine 
is turning out criminals, paupers, parasites, 
and prostitutes, but the reformers never once 
think of fixing the machine.—The Pessimist. 


HIS PROMOTION 
d serenly at the forge 


He toile yummed an air 


metimes l = 
ee old, simple ee love; 
is k ig were 7 
ia ieee le loved, and when 
ae daily tasks were done, 
Sought not to set his above 
llis fellow toiler’s son. a 
With earnest faith he did his wor 
And took an honest price 
In dealing fairly’ justly, with 
The worker at his side. . 
They took him from the forge one day 
And set him o’er the rest, 
And longings thereupon began 
To brood within his breast; 
He ceased to hum old songs of love; 
Hs watched for chances where l 
He might grind others down,and gain 
More power here and there; l 
He mounted step by step,and still 
Reached out for more and more, 
And laughed because he earned their hate 


Whose love he prized before. 
—S. E. Kiser. 


THE CRIMINALITY OF BUSINESS 
(Continued. ) 

“Resolved, That the business and commercial man 
who sustains the prevailing commercial system is as 
bad, as immoral and as criminal as the thug and 
ravisher of women!” I even extended the proposition 
to include, that the system was responsible for the 
thug and the ravisher, and that saloons and dance 
halls were not to be censured at all. 

My only purpose in agreeing to do this was to 
please a friend; and I intend no denunciation of 
either the system or those who support it. In an 
indifferent way I simply wish to show my friend 
that he has erroneous social conceptions, and make 
him acquainted with himself. For when an unbiased 
criminology is written, along with degenerates, thugs 
and thieves, will be included the merchant princes 
of every metropolis. 

An oft-repeated saying of my friend’s is that he is 
an honest man, that he has resorted to no sharp 
practices in amassing wealth, and that hi3 career is 
helpful rather than hurtful to society. In justifica- 
tion of this he points to his many charities, the num- 
ber of people he employs and the public institutions 
he has founded. Thus I have thought it well to begin 
with what constitutes an honest man. 

To begin, I would say an honest man is one who 
would not willingly injure his felow men. He would 
live decently, impose upon no one and give every- 
one all he was entitled to. The essence of the mat- 
ter, however, is to injure no one. 

An honest man will injure no one who has not 
first injured him, and even then will seek only repa- 
ration and not revenge. It is nothing that you believe 
some one is about to injure you, as an honest man 
you must await the act, and your retaliation can 
not honestly exceed self-protection. For injuring 
others in self-defense you would be sorry, since 
commiseration of the weaknesses of others is the 
very fibre of honesty. ) 

This, as you know, is the doctrine of Christ, Con- 
fucius and all other moral teachers. Thus the hon- 
est man must not only not injure Others, but must 
injure himself to keep others from being injured. 
An honest man cannot be an indifferent spectator of 
the miseries of others, and those who refuse to help 
a distressed brother are justly hated by their fel- 
lows. 

Let us now have an understanding of the word 
injury, which may be broadly defined as any thing 
or act which interferes with or stops the free exer- 
cise of any or all of our physical or mental powers. 
The policeman injures the escaping criminal by 
shooting him to make him halt. But such injury is 
justifiable because the criminal has injured others 
Maliciously, that is injured others who had not first 
injured him. 

Any man may honestly injure another who has 
injured or is attempting to injure an innocent third 
person. If one man raises a crop and another seizes 
it, any other person may attempt to restore it, which 
if he cannot do peaceably he should do violently. 
For every man is willing to be protected by his fel- 
low men and to be honest he must be willing to pro- 
tect them, hence the right and duty of any individual 
to revolt against his own or any other government 
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ssisted. . 
ss is the duty of everyone (to injure the govern 


ment as much as he can, providing ae a a 
aaa a ee ee E nothing to fear 
vengeance. But the gove pee ee anoda, 
from men like us, except tax dodging. ke 
therefore, favor high saloon licenses, for it helps 

to dodge our own taxes and increases our Eo 

The government's most dangerou: enemy is the 
enthusiast who insists on playing an honest part in 
the world, and the victims of such a mania are likely 
to do most anything. But there is no danger what- 
ever to be apprehended from men like ourselves, 
who are sane enorgi to accumulate a million dol- 
lars in a score of years and are wise enough to know 
that without the government we could not have done 
it. The politicians look to us for funds to carry on 
their “campaigns,” and we pay for the protection the 
government gives us by electing them to office. 

To strike or shoot another is to injure him di- 
rectly, which is criminal if not done in self-defense. 
You also injure him indirectly by permitting him 
to be shot or struck maliciously when you could 
prevent it. If you do not respond to the cry of the 
assaulted woman who screams for help, you indi- 
rectly participate in the assault and are essertially 
criminal. 

As it is with one, so it is with many, and if with- 
out warning the people you fled a city which you 
knew an earthquake was about to destroy, you would 
be indirectly guilty of their death. Again, if some 
public work were proposed which you knew would 
result in the injury or ruin of thousands, as an archi- 
tect you could not honestly undertake such work, 
regardless of the money you would make. From 
this it follows that an honest man cannot injure any- 
one in any way in his own bebalf and that he will 
champion every innocent person's wrongs. 

(To be continued.) 


THE WEB OF THE LAW. 

The average American citizen is subject to 16,000 
laws. 

Some patient crank has counted them. 

Lawyers make laws. They make it their business 
to get into legislatures, and from time out of mem- 
ory they have ruled there. Lawyers interpret laws. 
All judges are lawyers. Incidentally many lawyers 
execute laws. Nineteen of our twenty-seven presi 
dents were lawyers. 

Lawyers not oniy make laws, but they make a 
living from the breaking of them—most by others, 
but sometimes by themselves. Lawyers that are 
also judges have been known to prosper throvgh 
the misinterpretation of laws. 

Having hedged us about with the maze of a myriad 
and a half statutes, the lawyers apply these laws in 
the light of an astonishing legal principle that they 
have evolved, to the effect that ‘ignorance of the 
law is no excuse.” 

SIXTEEN THOUSAND LAWS AND IGNORANCE 
NO EXCUSE FOR BREAKING THE LEAST OF 
THEM! 

Get it? See how they catch us going and coming! 

The short of it is that the game of Jaw is a sure- 
thing game—like the bucket shop business. The 
lawyer, like the broker, is the only one in the game 
who stands to win ALL THE TIME. 

About time we were getting wise to the game, 
isn’t it?—-Chicago Daily Socialist. 


ANARCHISTS SOCIALISTS 

“While it is true that I am an Anarchist, I am also 
a Socialist. All Anarchists are Socialists, but not all 
Socialists are Anarchists. Anarchism is the higher 
form of Socialism. All Socialists who think and 
grow will be forced to the Anarchist conclusion. 
Anarchism is the inevitable goal of Socialism. We 
Anarchists believe in the socialization of wealth and 
of land and of the means of production. But the 
doing away with capitalism is not a cure-all, and the 
substitution of the Socialistic state only means 
greater concentration and increase of governmental 
power. We believe in the revolution. The founders 
of Socialism believed in it. Karl Marx believed in 
it. All thinking Socialists of today believe in it. 
The political Socialists are only trimmers and they 
are no different from other politicians. In their mad 
effort to get offices they deny their birthright for 
a mess of pottage and sacrifice their true principles 
and real convictions on the polluted altar of politics.” 
—Emma Goldman. 


THE WORKERS’ UNIVERSITY. 
Books and Pamphlets For Sale By the Agitator Pub- 
lishing Association. 
Anarchism and Other Essays. Emma Goldman, 
Price, $1; by mail 11 


Thoughts of A Fool. , 1 00 
The King and the Anarchist. 10 
The Cost of Something for Nothing. J. P. Altgeld. 1 06 
The New Hedonism. Grant Allen. 5 
The Moods of Life. Poems. W. F. Barnard. 1 00 
The Tongues of Toil, Labor Poems. Barnard. 1 00 
Moribund Society and Anarchy. Jean Grave. 25 


The Chicago Martyrs: The famovs speeches of the 
eight Anarchists in Judge Ga: y's court, and Alt- 
geld’s Reasons for Pardoning Fielden, Neebe and 


Schwab. Postage, 5c. 25 
A Physician in the House. Dr. J. H. Greer. 2 50 
Freeland: a Social Anticipation. Theodore Hertzka. 

cloth, íl; paper 50 
Origin of Anarchism. C. L. James. 5 
Law and Authority. Kropotkin. 01 
The Wage System. Revolutionary Government. § 
The State: Its Historic Role. Kropotkin. 1G 
Modern Science and Anarchism, '’ 15 
Anarchist Communism. Gs 5 
Appeal to the Young. i 5 
Anarchy, Malatesta. Is It All a Dream? Morton. 10 
Do You Want Free Speech? J. F. Morton, Jr. 10 
The Rights of Periodicals. o? 10 
The Curse of Race Prejudice. a 25 
Another Blow to Royalty. a 5 
A Talk About Anarchist Communism Between Two 

Workers. Malatesta. 5 
Sine Qua Non, or The Core of Religion. Pyburn. 10 
Evolution and Revolution. Reclus. 5 
Direct Action vs. Legislation. J. B. Smith. 5 
Slavery of Our Times. Tolstoy. 65 
Pages of Socialist History. W, Tcherkesoff. 30 
Vice: Its Friends and Its Foes. E. C. Walker. 15 
Our Worship of Primitive Social Guesses. 15 
Trade Unionism and Anarchism, Jay Fox. 5 
Roosevelt and Anarchy, Jay Fox. 5 
Who Is the Enemy, Anthony Comstock or You? 20 
Communism and Conscience, Pentecost and Para- 

dox. E. C. Walker. 25 
What the Young Need to Know. Walker. 15 
Francisco Ferrer: His life, work and martyrdom, 

with portrait, 25 
The Rational Education of Children. Ferrer, 5 
The Modern School. Ferrer. 5 
Ferrer postcards, a series of nine. 20 


Life of Albert R. Parsons, with a true history of the 
Anarchist trial and a brief review of the labor 
movement in America. Cloth, gilt edge, illusfrat- 


ed, 353 pages. 1 50 
What I believe. Emma Goldman. 5 
Patriotism. A ‘i Š 
Anarchism vs. Malthus. C. L. James. s 


Anarchy vs. Socialism. W. C. Owen. 
The Changing Order, a study of democracy, by 
Oscar Lovell Triggs, cloth, 300 pages. 
Essays on the Materialistic Conception of History, 
by Antonio Labriola. Cloth, 246 pages. "100 
Love’s Coming of Age, by Edward Carpenter, cloth, 
162 pages; a work that will help men to under- 
stand women and women to understand men, ł 00 
Looking Forward, a treatise of the status of woman 
and the origin and growth of the family and the 
state. Philip Rappaport, cloth, 234 pages. 1 
The Physical Basis of Mind and Morals. 21. H. 


Fitch, cloth, 414 pages, 2nd edition 00 

The American Esperanto Book, a compendium of 
the international language. Arthur Baker. 

Prince Hagen: A Phantasy. An astonishingly clever 
and readaple book. Upton Sinclair, cloth, 249 
pages, $l; paper cover 25 

The Origin of the Family, Private Property and the 
State. Frederick Engels. 50 

The Positive School of Criminology. Enrico Ferri 50 

Social and Philosophical Studies. P. Lafargue. 50 

The right to Be Lazy and Other Studies °'’ 5) 

The Evolution of Property ue 5U 

Stories of the Struggle. Morris Winchevsky 50 

The Sale of an Appetite, a purpose story. 50 

Human, All Too Human, Nietzsche. 50 

The Rebel at Large. A novel by May Beals 50 

Darrow's Speech in Defense of Haywood. 25 

Crime and Criminals. C. S. Darrow. 10 

The Open Shop. ae a 10 


How To REACH Homer. Take the Steamer Tyconda a 
Tacoma, Wash., as advertised-elsewhere in THE AGI- 
TATOR. Fare, 75 cents round trip. 


WHERE TO GO. 


Under this heading we will publish, free, the cards of 
radical lectures and reading rooms. 
Chicago: The Francisco Ferrer Club, free library and 


reading room, 1015 S. Halstead. 
Seattle: I. W. W., hall and reading room; lectures 


Sunday evenings, 211 Occidental ave., rear. 


Tacoma: I. W. W. hall and reading room, 723 Com- 
merce st. 


New York: Harlem Liberal Alliance every Friday at 8 
p. m., at Fraternity Hall, 100 W. 116th St., corner of 
Lenox. 

San Diego, Cal.: I. W. W. free reading room, Room 20, 
Express Block, Sixth and F streets. 

Philadelphia: Radical Library, 424 Pine street. Open 
evenings from 7 to 10. Sunday night, lectures and 
music. Free discussion. 


Get a new subscriber for TH AGITATOR 


FROM THE MAIL BAG. 
Editor The Agitator: 

Dear Comrade—It is a great misfortune that we 
seem to have no organization for the distribution of 
literature and the carrying on of systematic propa- 
ganda. I always hoped that “Mother Earth” might 
prove such a center, but I take it that Emma Gold- 
man always bas her hands full with lecturing all 
over the country and that the other New Yorkers 
are too busy. If it should be that you are in a 
position to create such a center at Home it would 
be invaluable to the movement,both on this coast and 
elsewhere. WM. C. OWEN. 

Los Angeles. 

[The Agitator was started with the object of gath- 
ering the scattered forces of revolutionary workers 
together; and the outlook is encouraging. Five 
months of patient, uphill work has demonstrated 
that the creation of such a center is possible. We 
have the facilities, and a group of live workers 
keenly awake to the necessity of united effort. Let 
the comrades rally to the call for agitation.—Editor.] 


Stem 


Editor The Agitator: 

My Dear Comrade—For the last month I have been 
receiving copies of The Agitator at the various cities 
en route and have disposed of them at our meet- 
ings. I have forgotten just what price you made on 
them, but I am enclosing $2.00. to go on account. If 
you will send me a bill I will be glad to remit in 
full. 

Personally I am enjoying The Agitator and think 
you are giving out a very good paper. I am sure that 
if you will be patient, you will build up a good cir- 
culation. It takes some time to get a publication 
known throughout the country. 

Sincerely yours, 
BEN L, REITMAN, M. D. 


Editor The Agitator:— 
Fellow-worker:— 

I note that the benefit held for the Agitator in 
Seattle was a success. I am certainly glad to hear 
the news. The Agitator, in my opinion, deserves all 
the success that it can possibly obtain. The boys 
that have read it are more than pleased with the 
attitude of The Agitator. Its program is plain and 
simple. * * * Send us a bundle of 25 copies 
of each issue. Wishing you the best of success in 
your efforts to destroy ‘the old superstition” (pray- 
crs) and “the new superstition” (balloting), I am, 
yours for the education of the workers, 

A. BENSON, 
Secretary Joint Locals I. W. W. 
Spokane, Wash. 


Dear Comrade: 

I am spreading The Agitator everywhere. I never 
walk a step without having a few “Agitators” in my 
pocket. You can see The Agitator in the Library, 
Post Office, City Hall, at all teachers’ houses, hotels 
and depots; I can’t name all the places. It will prob- 
ably take a little longer, but it will break the ice. 

8. YAFFEE. 

Lynn, Mass. 


Editor The Agitator: 

Dear Comrade—Enclosed find $1.00 for bundle of 
25 copies for two months. It is the best paper I 
ever read and I am very much pleased with it. 

Yours for the Revolution, 
OTTO WEIK. 

Colville, Wash. 

Fred W. Heslewood, editor “Industrial Worker,” 
Spokane, writes: “I like The Agitator and look for 
it with more eagerness than any other paper in 
America.” 


Agents for THE AGITATOR. 
Seattle: Lavroff’s stand, 604 3rd Ave.; Raymer's old 
book store, 1522 First Ave. 


Lynn, Mass.: S. Yaffee, 233 Union Street. 

New York City: B. Vacelevshy, 212 Henry Street; M. 
Maisel, 422 Grand Street. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba: Elkin's news stand, 796 Main St. 


RECEIPTS FOR MARCH 


Arbeiter Freind Group, $10; Wassilefsky, $2 50; Branch 
160, A. R., $2; L. $1.75; I.W.W.,$1.30; Kasin, 1.50; 
Jerome, $1.25; Osis, Weik, Lawry, Gunn, Dobson, Frank, 
Bergman, Piccirello, Rubeystein,each $1; Policck, [Cc 
Lavroff, Stark, Penhollow, each 25c. 
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SEATTLE FOR THE AGITATOR 

Dear Comrade—A meeting of the supporters of 
The Agitator took place at the Italian club rooms, 
10th and Weller Sts., Sunday, March 26. The meet- 
ing, though small in size, made up tenfold in spirit, 
as you can see by the donations, which amount to 
$45.00. The names you will find below. 

If only the comrades everywhere would do a little 
we could easily not only enlarge this paper and as- 
sure its foundation, but could even send out a half 
dozen Agitators throughout the country. 

We could distribute thousands of these papers 
as well as leaflets that could spread the Gospel of 
Emancipation and Frcedom amon, those who are 
sirarting under the ion rod of Capitalism. It would 
give strength and inspiration to those who have not 
a3 yet become thoroughly saturated with the spirit 
of commercialism and who knows but what it might 
even Lave a strengthening eect upon those weak- 
spliited souls who, by their example of selfishness 
and indifference only help to perpetuate this damna- 
Lie system of prostitution and graft. 

But it is up to you. You must not tire of waking 
those souls torn in slavery, and remind them of 
their natural Lithright. It is vp to those who can 
see the future in a brighter light and have love to 
work for the ideals they preach, to lead the way, to 
awaken in those countless disinherited the spirit 
of rebellion, to try and get in line those who make 
tiuemselves contented in their misery; those who, 
for lack of enduiance, are getting away from the 
ranks of the idealistic workers and are gradually 
drifting into the cesspool of commercial individual- 
ism and speculation. 

It is up to those who possess love for the future 
and katred for this poisonous system, that breeds 
indifference and degiacation, and kills every noble 
effort to elevate humanity for a higher idealistic 
future. 

Keep up this work. We are with you. 

THE AGITATOR GROUP OF SEATTLE. 
List of Donations. 
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SOCIAL AND LECTURE IN SEATTLE 


THE AGIT\TOR group will give a social and dance, Sat- 
urday evening,April 8th‘ at 10th and Weller St's. Re- 
freshme its served, Jay Fox will deliver a short addréss 
on: ‘The story of THE AGITATOR.”’ 

Admission 10 cents, 

Lecture 
On the following day,at 2 30, Comrade Fox will de- 
liver a lecture on the subject: ‘‘Whither are we drifting’ 

Admission free. Public discussion invited. 


THE FOUNDATION OF BUSINESS 

Deception may almost be called the foundation of 
business. It is true that if all business men would 
altogether discard it matters would probably be far 
better even for them than they are, but taking the 
human character, as it is, it is frankly avowed by 
business men themselves that no business could suc- 
ceed for a single year if it were to attempt single 
banded and alone to adopt such an innovation. The 
particular form of deception characteristic of busi- 
ness is called shrewdness, and is universally consid- 
ered proper and upright. There is a sort of code that 
fixes the limit teyond which this form of deception 
must be carried, and those who exceed that limit 
are looked upon somewhat as is a pugilist who ‘hits 
telow the telt.” But within*those limits every one 
expects every other to suggest the false and suppress 
the true.—Lester F. Ward. 


Subscribe for THE AGITATOR. 


A STORY OF GRAFT. 

The late Thomas C. Platt, for many years United 
States Senator from New York, was also for many 
years president of the United States Express Com- 
pany, which, since April 21, 1889, has had the exclu- 
sive contract for transporting government currency. 
Platt was long one of the leading bosses of the Re- 
publican party, and his success in wrenching the 
government business away from the Adams Com- 
pany, which had previously held it, was conceivably 
facilitated by his political connections. However 
that may be, Platt showed sufficient business sazac- 
ity in enforcing every term of the contract after 
once it was signed. It provides that all currency 
shipped ty the government shall be handled by the 
United States Express Company. Some years ago a 
Treasury official of economical bent who desired to 
send $10,000,000 gold certificates from Washington 
to New York simply packed them in carpet tags and 
gave them to three or four trusted clerks to take 
to New York. The only cost was their carfare, a sum 
less than $100. But by the me est accident an ac- 
quaintance of Senator Platt’s ran across the little 
party and so informed the Senator. The latter 
promptly presented to the Treasury Department the 
very next day a bill for $2,000, the regular contract 
rate for carrying $10,000,000 of currency. The best 
part of the story is that the bill was paid.—From 
‘Tne Great Express Monopoly,” by Alkert W. At- 
wood in the April American Magazine. 


Chris Oleson worked for the Southern Paci- 
fic Railroad as flagman for twenty-seven years. 
His pay was reduced from sixty to thirty dol- 
lars a month, and he committed suicide. This 
is one of the things Capitalism does for the 
man who consecrates his life to its service. 
Some of you cheap reformers might find food 
for thought in this incident.—The Pessimist. 


DR. M. RASNICK 
(formerly of New York City) 
has opened a 
DENTAL OFFICE 
ROOM 620 NORTHERN BANK BUILDING, 
SEATTLE. 
Comrade Rasnick js a first-class dentist and 
is heartily recommended to the patronage of 
our readers in Seattle and vicinity. 


SOME VERY WORTHY PERIODICALS. 


“MOTHER EARTH” 


Monthly Magazine Devoted 
to Social Science and Liter- 
ature. 10c a copy. $1 a year 


“SOLIDARITY.” 


A weekly revolutionary 
working class paper. 


Published by | Karma GoLpMAN, Publisher 


P. O. Box 622, I. W. W. 210 E. 13th. St., 
NEWCASTLE, PA. New York, N. Y. 
4 ‘FREEDOM’ 9 : ‘INDUSTRIAL 
WORKER” 
A Monthly Journal of A Weekly Agitator 


Anarchist Communism. For Revolutionary In- 
dustrial Union. 
Published by I. W. W., 
236 Main st. Spokane, Wn 


$layear, Foreign, $1.50 


36c per year. 
127 Ossulton Street, 
London, N. W., England 


For Sale—in Home—a two-story frame house of seven 
rooms, bathroom, pantry and cellar, with two acres of 
land, partially cleared. Well situated, commanding an 


excellent view of bay and mountains. Full particulars 


may be had of THE AGITATOR. 
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For Sale—near Home: seventeen acres uncleared water- 

front timber land;will divide. Apply to THE AGITATOR. 
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HENDERSON BAY ROUTE -Steamer Tyconda leaves 
Commercial Dock, Tacoma, for all points on Hender- 
son Bay, including Home, week days at 2:30 p. m., 
returning next morning. Sunday at 8 a. m., return- 
ing same day. 

0000000 

NORTH BAY ROUTE—Steamer Tyrus leaves Com- 
mercial Dock, Tacoma, for all points on North Bay 
every Monday, Wednesday and Friday at 10 a. m., re- 


turnig next morning. Sa 
LORENZ BROS., OWNERS. 
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THE PASSING SHOW 

A judge in Spring Valley, Ill., has fined 
three men $50.00 each for distributing a polit- 
ical cartoon. He said the picture was immoral, 
and therefore it was a crime to paste it on the 
fences of the city. How did the working men 
who pasted this picture on the fences know 
what the judge’s opinion of it would be? Was 
the picture immoral before the pure souled 
dispenser of Justice pronounced it so? 

Suppose he had said it was not immoral? It 
would still be the same picture; and these 
working men would not be serving $50.00 fines 
in the county jail. 

The point is this: The fiat of a lawyer de- 
fines our morality, tells us what sort of pic- 
ture is bad for us to look upon, and punishes 
us for looking at it before he has decreed its 
moral status, and before we can tell what that 
moral status is. 

The lawyers tell us the law is common sense ; 
decide for yourself. 

The law cannot define the undefinable. Mo- 
reality is purely a matter of opinion; and opin- 
ion, especially on indefinite matters, is influ- 
enced by temperament, social standing and 
geography. 

The Italian workingmen who distributed the 
cartoon in question differ in all three respects 
from the lawyer whose opinion sent them to 
jail. 

But the law is ‘‘common sense.’’ 

The offending cartoon, whatever else it may 
be, surely is not art. It was not created as a 
work of art. It was made to convey an idea; 
it is a picture with a purpose. It fulfilled its 
purpose well; and herein I suspect has its im- 
morality. 

It shows, at a glance, two phases of political 
life better than a volume of words could do. 
I could call it: ‘‘Before and After Election.”’ 


One side of it shows the spellbinding office 
seeker, harangueing the voters, promising them 
everything, including the moon, if they will 
only vote for him. The other shows him mount- 
ing the steps of the city hall after being elect- 
ed, one hand to his nose and the other expos- 
ing a picture of the moon on his trousers. 


The idea is quite commonly used in Europe, 
where the people are not so highly civilized 
as the Spring Valley judge. Over there the 
people have a sense of humor, and a good joke 
is not penalized as impurity. 

There no vengeful politician dare use the 
threadbare cloak of morality as a cover for 
his perfidy. 

The pin-headed politician who uses the 
sword of office to punish his political enemies 
should be driven from the bench. 

Will this jail term convince these men that 
they were wrong! Will it show them that the 
politician is other than what they picture him! 
Will it convince anybody of anything? 

It will It will confirm these men and their 
| fellow fighters in their convictions: It will 


serve as a concrete example of the truth of 
their theories. 


“But,” you say, ‘‘justice has been outraged 
and innocent men are languishing in jail.’’ 
To which I answer: Justice has been out- 
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raged so often she is used to it; and the work- 
men behind the bars have liberty so large in 
their hearts they don’t mind suffering for it. 


On another page will be found a description 
of the horrible scenes that attended the fac- 
tory fire in Newark, N. J., some time ago. Be- 
low is printed an account of the frightful capi- 
talistic crime in New York March 25th, where 
142 young lives were snuffed out to appease the 
maw of mammon. 


Trapped on the top floors of a burning factory 
building, supposedly of the most modern fireproof 
construction, more than half a thousand persons had 
the choice of probable death by fire or by jumping to 
the stone pavement below. 

Of those who jumped three survived, while the 
others were crushed out of all human semblance. 
Some of the others managed to reach the street by 
means of the stairways and two of the four ele- 
vators with which the building was equipped. The 
remainder perished miserably, while firemen and 
spectators raged impotently on the street powerless 
to do anything. 

Men wept, while others stormed to and fro, vainly 
endeavoring to do something for those who were 
beyond human aid. 

It was shortly after 4:30 today when fifty students 
in the Professional School of New York University, 
which fronts on University Place, were startled by 
the crash of falling glass. Instantly there was a rush 
to the streets and as the youths reached the street 
there they saw the first body sailing down. It was 
that of a girl, apparently not more than 17 years 
old. Her clothing was on fire. She was killed in- 
stantly. 

One after the other, ten more jumped, while the 
people on the street gazed in helpless horror. 

When the first piece of fire apparatus reached the 
scene every window on the eighth, ninth and tenth 
floors was filled with shrieking men and women, 
some begging for help, while others were praying. 

The eighth floor windows were pouring out smoke 
and flame, while framed in them were both women 
and men, who, as they realized they must choose 
between two modes of death, for the most part 
jumped. 

The clothing on nearly every body that struck the 
street was afire and in some cases before they finally 
dropped it had been burned almost completely off. 

The first engine company on the scene rushed with 
a canvas life net directly under the main entrance 
and the captain in charge shouted th those above to 
“keep cool and jump one at a time.” 

The frenzied people could not understand or the 
heat was too fierce, and three persons jumped at the 
same instant. The impact of the bodies tore the net 
into shreds, rendering it useless. 

A big extension truck rolled up to the structure 
and the ladder was swung into place and hurriedly 
raised. A groan from both firemen and the terri- 
fied spectators went up as it was seen that the lad- 
der reached only to midway between the sixth and 
seventh floors. 

Two firemen grasped scaling ladders and started 
up only to be driven back by the fire, that was now 
feeding on the wooden window casings and burning 
as rapidly as though fed with oil. 


The clang of the fire apparatus coming from all 
directions and the shouts of the excited people at- 
tracted crowds from all directions, and in a short 
time all streets leading into Washington Square 
were jammed. As each body crashed to the pave- 
ment the women nearly went insane. Several men 
fainted from the horror of the sight, while others 


gank to their knees and prayed and cried, completely 
unstrung. 


NO. 11 


The news dispatches of April 8th tell us 
that: ‘‘117 convicts die in a mine disaster in 
Alabama,” and that: ‘‘74 miners were killed 
in an explosion in the Pancoast mine, at 
Troop, Pa.” 

When one reflects that these accidents were 
preventable, did the greed of capitalism per- 
mit proper precautions being taken for the pro- 
tection of human life, he can hardly discuss the 
matters with coolness. Without straining the 
bonds of reason, this wholesale slaughter of 
human life can be called murder. 

When a man lures another into an alley, 
and robs him, and kills him for resisting the 
robbery, we do not hesitate in calling it murder. 

When a man lures men, women and chil- 
dren into fire-traps for the purpose of robbing 
them of three-fourths of the product of their 
toil, and they are consumed in the flames, we 
hesitate to call that murder. But it is. The 
series of articles on ‘‘The Criminality of Busi- 
ness’’ furnishes all the arguments and proofs. 


The crimes of capitalism are uncountable. We 
often find ourselves speaking with much gusto 
about the horrors of war, what about the hor- 
rors of peace. What battlefield produced the 
horror, the pain, the heartaches to equal the 
New York fire? 

Peace has more victims than war, and these 
disasters are brot prominently before your 
eyes, that you may be moved to greater activ- 
ity in the work of bringing about a system of 
society where human life will be regarded as 
more important than the amassing of big for- 
tunes. 


A letter published elsewhere in this issue 
shows the fine revolutionary spirit of the I. 
W. W., better than a bushel of chin music. 
The fellow worker writes that all the mem- 
bers are over the line fighting with the Mexican 
rebels. 

There is a class of revolutionists in this coun- 
try who are willing to do anything but fight. 
They will jabber and vote and petition and 
scoff at those with the courage to fight. The 
I. W. W. boys are true to their colors. They 
are direct actionists, and they are active. 


JAY FOX. 


ANARCHISM DEFINED. 


The emotions of the ignorant are continuous- 
ly kept at a high pitch by the most blood- 
curdling stories about anarchism. Not a thing 
is too outrageous to be employed against this 
philosophy and its exponents. Therefore an- 
archism represents to the unthinking what the 
proverbial bad man does to the child—a black 
monster bent on swallowing everything; in 
short, destruction and violence. 

Destruction and violence! How is the ordi- 

nary man to know that the most violent element 
in society is ignorance. 
Anarchism is the philosophy of a new social or- 
der based on liberty unrestricted by man-made 
law; the theory that all forms of government 
rest on violence and are therefore wrong and 
harmful as well as unnecessary. 


EMMA GOLDMAN. 


THE AGITATOR 
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AGITATOR Publishing Association from its printing 
office in Home, Wash. 
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Class Matter 


Subscription, One Dollar a Yesr. 
Two copies to one address $1 50. 


Address all communications and make all money orders 
payable to THE AGITATOR, Home, Lakebay, Wash. 
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THR AGITATOR does not bear the union stamp because 
it is not printed for profit. ‘ But it is union, every letter 
of it. It is printed and published by unionists and 
their friends for the economic and puiitical education of 
themselves and their fellow toilers. Much of the labor 
is given free. On the whole it is a work of love—the 
love of the idea, of a world fit fur the free. 


None are more hopelessly enslaved than those who 
falsely believe they are free. — Goethe 


MINORITY VERSUS MAJORITY 

“When, in the course of development, class dis- 
tinctions Lave disappeared and all production has 
been concentrated in the bands of a vast associa- 
tion of the whole nation, the public power will lose 
its political character. Political power, properly 

‘so-called, i3 merely the organized power of one class 
for oppressing another.” The quotation is from the 
“Communist Manifesto,” and the ‘International So- 
clalist Review” deems it worthy of prominent display 
in a special box. But has anybody ever troubled to 
analyze that passage? Let us see. 

The statement is that concentration in one asso- 
ciation destroys classes and, therefore, political pow- 
er. It i3 a statement contradicted by the experience 
of our daily life, for every one knows that those who 
control the majority of stock in a corporation have 
the minority at their mercy. In other words, men 
agree to pool their issues in one association. Fuence- 
forth, according to the claim, so far as their interests 
in that particuiar association are concerned there 
are no class distinctions, all being interested in fur- 
thering the welfare of the enterprise. 

In reality, however, a new class Las becn formed 
and a new conflict of interest has developed—that of 
the majority versus the minority. But that all-im- 
portant fact Messrs. Marx and Engels found it con- 
venient to forget. 

The superficial reply may be made that Marx and 
Engels were dealing with public a.fairs, whereas my 
illustration is from the experience of private indus- 
try. I answer that precisely same principles hold 
good and may be seen continually at work. For ex- 
ample, here in Los Angeles, the city from which I 
write. 

Los Angeles was naturally anxious to become a 
seaport, and for that purpose persuaded San Pedro 
to consent to consolidation. But between San Pedro 
and Los Angeles lay the town of Wilmington, coni- 
manding the inner harbor and much valuable water 
frontage. Wilmington, therefore, must also be taken 
into partnership. 

Now Wilmington, under a bond issue of its own, 
had been dredging its channels, preparing for the 
erection of municipal wharves and taking other steps 
toward what it considered a public-spirited program. 
It hesitated much as to the wisdom of going into 
partnership with the rich and powerful Los Angeles, 
but finally consented, eighteen months ago, after 
securing a series of most definite pledges designed 
to protect its interests. Wilmington today finds it 
necessary to plaster Los Angeles with an appeal to 
public justice, in which it is stated that not one of 
those pledges have been kept, that all its improve- 
ments have been brought to a standstill, and that its 
taxes, on the other hand, have been increased more 
than 100 per cent. and its water rates more than 
130 per cent. The details will not interest readers, 
and the case is given obviously merely ty way of 
illustration; but I have interview many of those 
whom I consider fair-minded citizens, and they all 
agree that Wilmington is in the soup, helpless save 
£0 fai as the courts can give redress. 

Here you have the concentration of the public in- 
terests of three communities, all of which agreed to 
pool their issues. According to Marx and Engel, 
classes should have disappeared and with them 
political power, as we understand the term. In 
actual fact, the majority—Los Angeles—has been 
clothed with practically absolute political power, and 
the minoritv-—Wilmington—is at its mercy. 


THE AGITATOR 


Show me how the result would have been different 
had the whole nation of ninety millions been con- 
cerned instead of the four hundred thousand or so 
involved in this particular political deal! 

Everlastingly the Socialist craft goes to pieces on 
the rock of majority versus minority—the most im- 
portant of all class distinctions, with interests often, 
if not almost invariably, opposed. 

In my judgment no work is needed more urgently 
today than an analysis of the fundamental positions 
on which political Socialism, taking its cue from 
Marx and Engels, has erected its house of cards. 

W. C. OWEN. 


A CAPITALISTIC CRIME. 


In the April number of McClure's Magazine, Mary 
Alden Hopkins, in her article on the Newark fire, 
tells of the outrageous conditions existing in the box 
factory, burned down November 26, 1910. 

It is a gruesome story of the perfidy of capital- 
ism, where the boss does the thinking and the work- 
ers toil and die. 

“The fire that brought to light these abominable 
conditions broke out in the Anchor Lamp factory on 
the third floor. A young girl, Sadie Hampson, was 
‘flashing filaments’ for lamps at her machine. She 
placed the filaments, or carbons, in a Vac:1u41-pump, 
removed the air, and fliled the vacuum with gasolene 
vapor, switched an electric current through the fiila- 
ments, and thus carbonized them. This is the pro- 
cess, but the girl had no understanding of it at all. 
All she knew was that she pushed carbons into an 
opening and pressed buttons, ‘like it was a type- 
writer.’ She also knew that at night she must cover 
the meter and carry it into the office. Beyond this 
she knew nothing at all about ber machine. She 
wasn't hired to understand atout the vacuum and 
the gas and the electric current; she was hired to 
press buttons, and, if anything went wrong, to call 
the Loss. That is the common way in factories— 
many girls at machines to perform mechanical ac- 
tions, and a boss to do the thinking for all. 

“No one knows what the trouble was. The exten- 
sion-ladder would not work. It reached a third-story 
window. Miss Haag was in a window in the fourth 
story. She leaned far out, choking and gasping. The 
smoke rolled over her in clouds. Sometimes she was 
hidden from view. Then came a belch of smoke 
flecked with red flame. “To hell with this damned 
ladder!” sobbed a man. Miss Haag jumped. She 
landed at the man's feet, and three days later she 
died in the hospital. 


“At the other end of the factory is an alley. It 
was here that most of the girls jumped. No ladder 
could be raised at this corner, because of a large 
tree, a gateway, two steam-pipes crossing twelve feet 
in the air, and a telegraph-pole heavy with wires. 
One girl struck the tree, and was dead before she 
reached the ground. One girl broke her ankle on 
the steam-pipe. Another came down astride the 
steam-pipe. Another caught by her cheek on the open 
picket gate, and hung until the picket broke. But 
the things that happened there are too horrible to 
relate. Here the men held the life-net—till it broke. 
At first the girls who leaped into the net came one 
by one, in rapid succession. One broke her back, 
twisting in air. Another hit the window-sill at the 
third floor and again at the second. Another bounded 
from the net tack against the brick wall. Then three 
girls struck the net at once. The lock snapped and 
the net tore. There was only one life-net, and there 
were many windows, each window jammed with 
girls. 


“The firemen got the fire under control, and finally 
made their way to the bodies on the fourth floor. 
Five were bunched together in a heap, all unrecogniz- 
able. Three of these were sisters who had delayed 
tooo long, looking for one another. A sixth body sat 
upright at a machine. This was a woman sixty 
years old, and she had not moved from her chair.” 


THE CRIMINALITY OF BUSINESS 
(Continued) 

No one is bound to take up the wrongs of inno- 
cent persons, but if he does not he cannot honestly 
ask for assistance when he is wronged himself, a 
thing which he is certain to do. Thus everyone who 
is indifferent to the miseries of otkers is essentially 
dishonest, and he could not justly complain if so- 
ciety were wise enough to treat him accordingly. 
For if I contribute indirectly to another's murder I 
cannot complain if some one indirectly contributes 
to my murder, and it would be rascally to cry for 


help when assailed. 

Material injuries are not the only injuries, for to 
say that a man is a thief and thereby keep him from 
getting employment is criminal. It is also criminal 
to listen to slander without trying to refute it, and 
it matters not whether an individual or a nation is 
slandered. Mere silence, however, is not so tad as 
upholding the slander and helping to spread it, and 
what is true of slander is also true of anything else 
that maliciously injures one man or any number of 
men. 


If the mayor of Chicago is injuring the city for his 
own profit, and I know it, I cannot honestly ignore 
it. To support him by voting for him is to become 
as criminal as he, and what is true of Chicago {3 
true of- the nation, for we honestly owe as much to 
all mankind as we do to our own neighbors. Simple 
race prejudice i3 dishonest and active race prejudice, 
the denial of a n.an's rights because he is a negro, is 
criminal. 


The seces:.un of the South from the North was a 
criminal secession, aLd everyone who was neutral 
was at least dishonest. For if he had been a slave 
he would bave welcomed a Geliverer, and by not 
doing for others what he would have others do for 
him, he gives himself the lie. We are neutrals of 
that kind for we choose to see others innocently in- 
jured—industrially enzlaved—rather than deny our- 
selves the pleasures of wealth. 

All that the ravisher of women does is to prefer 
the injury of others to the denial of self the pleasure 
of sexual gratification. Both he and you refuse to 
restrain your passions out of regard for others, and 
as the clod i3 brother to the star so are we brothers 
of the sex-perverts, the pasionate murderers of wom- 
en and children. His crime is our crime, his excuse 
is our excuse: and while we cannot afford to admit 
it to the public it will do no harm to confess it to 
each other. 

The people are simply not taught to regard us as 
criminals, and as thee are savages among whom 
rotbery, rape and murder are not regarded as crim- 
inal the time will come when some university pro- 
fessor will classify us with cannikals, slave-drivers 
and rape-fiexds. Perhaps it will be thought that 
Carnage(y) and Rockyfellow and Morg(ue)an and 
G(h)oul(d) were named after their manner of living, 
but this of course is only a joke. 

So far you agree with me as to what constitutes 
an honest n.an and what constitutes an injury, but 
I am also to show that our employes are not only 
being injured by a tad social system, but also that 
we are knowingly and therefore criminally sustain- 
ing it in every possible way. You admit that there 
are thousands of people willing to work that they 
may live, but who are unable to find work; for you 
once kad the same experience yourself. You also 
admit that the country is large enough to engage the 
labor of all and productive enough to sustain all if 
things were in some way arranged to that end. 

To illustrate: Suppose that either of our stores 
employs 1000 people selling $20,000 of merchandise 
daily at a fair profit. If at nisht the cashier should 
say, “We can pay the salaries of the most of the 
clerks but not all of them!” Would you promote 
him or discharge him? Now, what is the difference 
in principle between our stores and the country at 
large? Do not the same economic principles apply 
to both just as the same mathematics and bookkeep- 
ing apply to both? 

The country needs the lator of all; everybody will 
work or can be made to work, and it is the business 
of those in office to work out the details of a prac- 
tical industrial system. If you owned the country, 
then, the same as you own your store, what would 
you do with your general manager, the president, 
and your clerks, the congress and courts? Would 
you, under existing conditions, continue them in office 
to your own great financial loss, or would you dis- 
charge them? 


Of course you cannot escape the conclusion of the 
argument, and again I ask you if you would discharge 
a cashier for not having enough money for the pay- 
roll when more than enough had been taken in, what 
would you do with a congress that can not run the 
nation without borrowing money? Why, then, do 
you endow a college to teach that the condition of 
the nation is all right, a nation that is constantly 
going into debt notwithstanding it is strong enough 
to get on a cash basis? You are well aware that 
outside of the rudiments of learning there is nothing 
taught in the universities worth knowing. 

(To be continued:) 


A MARCHING SONG 


With us the fields and rivers, 
The grz ss that summer thrills, 
The haze where morning quivers, 
The Peace at heart of hills, 
The sence that kindles nature, and the soul that fills. 


With us all natural sights, 
All notes of natural scale; 
With us the starry lights; 
With us the nightingale; 
With us the heart and secret of the worldly tale, — 


The strife of things and beauty, 
The fire and light adored, 
Truth and life-lightening duty, 
Love without crown or sword, 
That by his might aud godhead ‘makes man god and 
lord. 


These haye we, these are ours, 
These no priests give nor kinys; 
The honey of all these flowers, 
The heart of all these springs; 
Ours, for where freedom lives not,there live no good 
things. 


Rise, ere the dawn be risen; 
Come, and be all souls fed: 
From field and street and prison; 
Come, for the feast is spread; 
Live, for the truth is living; wake, for the night is 
dead. —SWINBURNE, 


MARRIAGE AND MORALITY. 

Most women are still married with religious 
services, in the course of which they promise 
to “‘love, honor and obey.” I remember in my 
boyhood that occasionally someone would read 
out of a newspaper an account of a woman who 
had insisted that the word ‘‘Obey”’ should be 
omitted from that formula; and I remember 
how very amusing I thought it was. But I no 
longer think it is amusing. On the contrary, 
I think that any woman who is willing to re- 
peat the formula without medification, 
need of some educating. 

A friend of mine, reading this manuscript 
as I write, interjects the remark. ‘That is mak- 
ing a big fuss out of a small matter, becanse no- 
body really means it—it is simply like the but- 
tons on the back of our coats, which were once 
intended for sword belts. hut stay on, though 
we no longer wear swords.” 

“Let us see,” I answer—‘‘is the sword so 
entirely obsolete in this matter?” 

A woman marries a man, loving him and 
trusting him; and after she has become the 
mother of his children, she discovers that he 
is a base man. She has promised to ‘‘love, 
honor and obey,” thinking it was simply a 
formula; and she resolves that she will ‘“love, 
honor and obey” no longer. But what does 
she find? She finds, for one thing, that if she 
leaves him, he can take her children away 
from her. She finds, in many states, that she 
cannot get a divorce, no matter how cruelly 
he has treated her. He may be as drunken as 
he pleases, but she is defenseless. He may be 
as unfaithful as he pleases, but she is defense- 
less—unless she is able to get evidence and 
prove her ease. If, for instance, he chooses to 
go off to some city and commit debaucheries, 
and returns without telling her where he has 
been, what defense has she? Suppose that, 
being unwilling to leave her children, she con- 
tinues to remain in his house; then she finds 
that he may come home after his debaucheries 
and compel her to yield to his embraces. He 
can do things to her which, if she had never 
promised to ‘‘love, honor and obey,’’ would en- 
able her to send him to state’s prison for ten 
or twenty years. But our courts have ruled 
that there is no such thing as rape within the 
marriage state. 


I invite every one of my readers to take that 


is in 
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statement and sit down and meditate over it 
for fifteen niimutes, and realize precisely what 
it signifies in this question of ‘‘marriage and 
morality.’’ Consider the weak: :ss.s to which 
women are subject; the physical and mental 
distress which they have to endure; the con- 
dition in which they find themselves for five 
or six days every month. Consider also the 
agonies of childbirth. the tragedies and mutila- 
tions which sometimes result, and the condi- 
tions in which a woman finds herself for a 
month or two afterwards. And then think that 
she is expected to step up to the altar. or to the 
bar of a court. and give a mau permission to 
commit rape upon her at any time that he sees 
fit! And that the only way ske can escape 
from this peril is to leave her home and her 
children in the hands of the man she fcars! 

Under the old-fashioned idea of marriage the 
woman was the property of the man; ke pro- 
tected her, not merely from enemies, but also 
from too-admiring friends. Ile denied her the 
right to think of any other man’s love—he 
denied her the right to leave him, even though 
she might wish to. In earlier davs that was 
the universal attitude of the man; for instance, 
the tragedy of ‘‘Othello”’ is based upon it, and 
scarcely a week passes that one does not find 
in the newspapers an a:ecount of some man who 
has shot another man in obedience to what is 
termed the “‘higher law.’’ I do not exagger- 
ate in saying that this is universally considered 
the proper thing to do in the South; it is called 
‘‘protecting the honor of your home.’’ I trust 
that I shall not be understood to be advoeating 
marital infidelity when I protest against this at- 
titude of husbands toward their wives. There 
may be many things in this life which I do 
not in the least want to do, which yet I do not 
care to be prohibited from doing under penalty 
of death. The habit of killing the object of 
one’s jealousy is happily going out of fashion, 
with the advance of civilization; but the jeal- 
ousy itself remains, and is the occasion of much 
bitter unhappiness. It is my contention that 
ro woman should permit herself to be regarded 
as property: that she should set her face firmly 
against any such convention, and shou'd make 
clear her attitude—that she gives her love free- 
ly, and does not yield it to foree. 

The reason I lay so much stress upon this is 
because of all the implications of this old atti- 
tude of sex mastery. It is precisely because of 
her failure to assert her rights as a free and 
equal being that women today suffer so cruelly 
as they do in the ‘‘holy state of matrimony.’’ 
It is my contention that the first and most 
fundamental law of morality in the married 
siate is that the woman should remain abso- 
lutely mistress of her own person; that she her- 
self should lay down the conditions under which 
she bestows her love. I protest against mar- 
riage as a bargain, involving a transfer of own- 
ership or rights. I maintain, in other words, 
that marriage should be a perpetual courtship 
—that a man should have no more right to force 
his wife than he has to force his sweetheart. 
And I say that every woman who contemplates 
marrying should make perfectly clear in ad- 
vance her attitude; that she proposes to give 
her love to her husband precisely as long, and 
only as long, as his conduct disposes her to 
give it. She should make it clear that she in- 
tends to take that stand and adhere to it; that 
she is willing, if need be, to go out into the 
world and her her living for herself and her 
children, rather than reeede from it.—Upton 
Sinclair, in Physical Culture. 


NEW BOOKS. 

‘Doggerel for the Under Dog,” (The Labadie Shop, 
74 Buchanan St., Detroit; 75c). A little book of 
verse, by Jozeph A. Labadie, is a good example of 
what a man can do who has will and work in him. 
Joe wrote the book, he printed it, he made it; it is 
entirely the product of his brain and hand. The 
verses are not the sort one would select for reading 
at a pink tea party. They taste of the grime of 
lator. They are done in the rough finish of the 
workshop. They exbale the odor of the slave. Only 
a siave can read and understand them. But through 
the rough, unpolished exterior there shines the soul 
of a man unbeaten though held iu the iron grasp of 
The System. The poet is free, though the man is 
bound, and he utters a plea to the under-dog, the 
great modern prometus shackled to the rock of gold. 
Let the lowly one read and strain and his chain, 
for the reading will give him strength. The power he 
lacks lies in him; it needs but tu be aroused. And 
woe unto the curs above when tne under dogs rise 
up. For: 

“No human force can stop the spread of labor's 
mighty plea, 
That those who plant shall own the fruit, and every 
worker free.” 
J. F. 


THE WORKERS’ UNIVERSITY. 


Books and Pamphlets For Sale By the Agitator 
Publishing Association. 


Thoughts of a Fool 645684 ion eee da wee See oS $1.00 
The Cost of Something for Nothing. J. P. Altgeld 1.00 
The Moods of Life, Poems, W. F. Barnard....... 1.00 


The Tongues of Toil, Labor Poems, W. F. Bar 

nard 
The Chicago Martyrs: The Infamous Speeches.. .30 
A Physician in the House, Dr. J. H. Greer...... 
Freeland; a Social Anticipation, Theodore Hertz- 


ee ee 


Ka: aucune en ; Se re ere ee eae ee er .50 
Origin of Anarchism, c. L. James ...... cece wees 05 
Law and Authority, Kropotkin ........... oS aaah .05 
The Wage System; Revolutionary Government.. .05 
The State: Its Historic Role, Kropotkin ........ 10 
Modern Science and Anarchism, Kropotkin .....  .15 
Anarchist Communism, Kropotkin ............. .05 
Appeal to the Young, Kropotkin .............0. .05 


Anarchy, Malatesta; Is It All a Dream? Morton. .10 
Do You Want Free Speech? J. F. Morton, Jr..... .10 
The Rights of Periodicals, J. F. Morton, Jr...... 10 
The Curse of Race Prejudice, J. F. Morton, Jr... .25 
A Talk About Anarchist Communism Between 


Two Workers, Malatesta ............. ioe, Orta .05 
Evolution and Revolution, Reclus ............. 05 
Direct Action vs. Legislation, J. B. Smith ...... .05 
Slavery of Our Times, Tolstoy .............. es 65 
Vice: Its Friends and Its Foes, E. C. Walker ... .15 


Our Worship of Primitive Social Guesses, E. C. 

Walker 42560 34% eho diky a ee Ee ae ee a O 
Trade Unionism and Anarchism, Jay Fox vaasa 20d 
Roosevelt and Anarchy, Jay Fox ............6. .05 
Who Is the Enemy, Anthony Comstock or You? 

Jay Fox he 
Con.munism and Conscience, E. C. Walker ate Aes .25 
What the Young Need to Know, E. C. Walker... .15 
Francisco Ferrer: His Life, Work and Martyr- 


OI 5.4 5 aaan a dv 8 eine ete elec Aare oe ober oO 25 
The Rational Education of Children, Ferrer.. .05 
Tue Modern School, Ferrer ...............e00ce .05 
Ferrer Postcards, & series of nine ............ 20 
Life of Albert R. Parsons, with a true history of 

the Anarchist Trial ...... 0.0... ccc ace cece . 1.50 
What I Believe, Emma Goldman ............ .. «O05 
Patriotism, Emma Goldman ................06. .05 
Anarchism vs. Malthus, C. L. James ........... .05 
Anarchy vs. Socialism, W. C. Owen ........... .05 
The Bomb, Frank Harris. A powerful novel 

kased on the Chicago tragedy of ’87, cloth.... 1.00 
Flowers of the Mind, the best poems ........... 1.25 
The Ancient Lowly, a history of the ancient 

working people, C. Osborne Ward; two large 

volumes ocre eau tease BY LERS bale PEA 4.00 

Either volume separately at E E ESEE 2.00 
Ancient Society; or Researches in the Lines of 

Human Progress, Lewis H. Morgan .......... 1.50 
The Changing Order, Oscar Lovell Triggs ...... 1.00 
The Materialistic Conception of History, La- 

Briola: Ceetee ate eee hake ett ha wate Sade anaes . 1.00 
Love's Coming of Age, Edward Carpenter PEENE 1.00 
Looking Forward, a Treatise of the Status of 

Woman ict atts eee et Seg eee eee cere eee 1.00 
Tke Physical Basis of Mind and Morals, Fitch.. 1.00 
Tne American Esperanto Book, Arthur Baker... 1.00 
The Origin of the Family, Property, State, En- 

Bels ei E ota vacness ooo sewn einen euks od .50 
The Positive School of Criminology, Enrico 

Ferri 5 Gis ats eae ad oat cee dusk ates 50 


Social and Philosophical Studies, P. Lafargue. . .50 
The Right to Be Lazy and Otber Studies, P. 

Lafarge 25 nes os wa dren See caw whee ree -50 
The Evolution of Property, P. Lafargue .... 
Stories of the Struggle, Morris Winchevsky .... .50 
The Sale of An Appetite, a Purpose Story, Mor- 

ris Winchevsky 
Human, All Too Human, Nietzche 
Darrow’s Speech in Defense of Haywood -...... .26 


THE MEXICAN REVOLUTION. 

The following letters speak for themselves, 
and should make special appeal to all workers 
and oppc.:ents of slavery: 

Office of the Junta of the Mexican Liberal 
Party. 51914 East Fourth Street. 

Los Angeles, Cal.. U. S. A.. March 13, 1911. 
Emma Goldman, 210 E. 13th St, New York 

City, N. Y.: 

Dear Friend and Fellow-Figthter in the Cause 
of Human Liberty—I write urging you to exer- 
cise ou behalf of my countrymen in Mexi-o the 
influence you wield over a large section of the 
American public. Need I spend my breath in 
telling you that we are fighting the wor!d-wide 
battle of human emancipation; that our cause 
is your cause; that we are siruggling for what 
every intelligent man and woman knows as 
being absolutely indispensible for human hap- 
piness and development? I think I need not. 

It is well known—has been proved beyond all 
peradventure of doubt—tha‘, at the behest of 
the money power, hundreds of thousands of my 
countrymen have been driven from the lands 
on and by which they and their forefathers had 
lived since our history began. Thus they have 
been forced into such hells as the rubber plan- 
tations of the Valle Nacional and tne hemp 
plantations of Yucatan, or driven into exile 
across the Ameri:an border, where they strug- 
gle desperately for a starvation wage. Some- 
how or other men and women must live; or, at 
least, try to live. 

What will become of these millions of men, 
women and children if the money power has 
its way? What will be the result if it succeeds 
in trampling them beneath the heel of militar- 
ism? And what will be the effect on the char- 
ecter and standing of the American nation if it 
suffers itself to be the obedient tool of the 
money power, and stands before the world the 
avowed defender of chattel slavery of the most 
atrocious type? Surely, to ask these questions 
is to answer them. 

The American public docs not understand; it 
cannot sce the picture in its awful reality, for 
it is misled by the wilful misrepresentations of 
those who, having gigantic money interests at 
stake, are sparing no effort to d.dude it. 

So long as the money power thought the 
struggle in Mexico was mercly to displace one 
dictator with another it looked on indifferent- 
ly; for such struggles have been frequent in 
the history of Latin peoples, and they alter 
nothing. But today it understands quite clear- 
ly that its own selfish interests are in the bal- 
ance; that we are fighting for the restoration 
of millions and millions of acres of land, given 
away to foreign syndicates by the fraudulent 
connivance of Diaz’ unspeakable government, 
and entirely without the consent of the rightful 
struction is the very thing anarchism is com- 
bating? Nor is he aware that anarchism de- 
stroys, not healthful tissue, but parasitic 
growths that feed on life’s essence of society ; 
that it is merely clearing the soil of weeds that 
it may eventually bear fruit. 

Anarchism urges man to think, to investigate, 
to analyze every proposition, but that the brain 
capacity of the average man be not taxed too 
owners, the people; that we are determined 
that the poor shall come once more into what 
is justly their own. Therefore today the money 
powers in America, backed hy the money pow- 
ers of the world, are calling the American na- 
tion to arms. 


In such a crisis will vou be silent? I think 
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not; indeed I know you cannot be. 
Yours for human emancipation. 


R. FLORES MAGON. 


210 East Thirteenth Street, New York City. 
March 19, 1911. 

Dear Friend—Enclosed is copy of letter re- 
ceived from Ricardo Flores Magon, president of 
the ‘‘Junta’’ of the Mexican Liberty Party. It 
speaks for itself and makes, to me at least, ìr- 
resistible appeal. 

The leading facts connected with the Mex- 
ican revolution are well known, thanks largely 
to the measures taken recently by the govern- 
ment of the United States. at the behest of 
Wall Street. Through countless articles and 
such well-authenticated books as Turner’s 
‘*Barbarous Mexico,’’ it has been proved be- 
yond all doubt that slavery of an inconceivably 
brutal type is rampant in Mexico, and is sup- 
ported mainly by American dollars. Thus this 
country has become once more a partner in that 
very chattel slavery which. less than two gen- 
erations ago, it shed blood and treasure freely 
to overthrow, once and forever. 

The Amerizan public would not tolerate for 
one moment that partnership if it understood 
the situation cl: arly; but it is being duped and 
misled daily by a press owned body and soul 
by the money power. Our struggle is against 
this terribly powerful combination, and, Her- 
culean though the task may be, the education 
of the public is one imperative duty of the 
hour. Accordingly I urge you, above all things, 
to devote all the time and money you can spare 
to the education of the public on this Mexicon 
question, doing so without delay, for time is 
precious, 

Write to your friends; send letters and arti- 
cles to the papers; use your own brains and 
think out for yourself the various ways in 
which you can be of service. And DO IT NOW. 

MONEY MUST BE CONTRIBUTED, and for 
this we must look to an awakened public con- 
science. You will awaken that conscience best 
by yourself making sacrifices for this, which is 
our common cause. 

Send all money and communications to ‘‘ Re- 
generacian’’ (organ of the Mexican Liberal 
Party), 51914 E. 4th St., Los Angeles, Cal. You 
may rest assured that every cent will be ex- 
pended honestly and judiciously, for these peo- 
ple thoroughly understand the situation and 
have proved their sincerity by years of exile, 
imprisonment and heroic labor. 


FROM THE MAIL BAG. 
Editor The Agitator: 

Dear Comrade—At our last meeting we de- 
cided to assist The Agitator by sending you two 
dollars each quarter. I enclose herewith our 
first instalment of $2.00. With best wishes. 

Fraternally, 
M. GOODMAN, 


See. Branch 160 Workmen’s Circle: 
Paterson, N. J. 


Editor The Agitator: 

Fellow. Worker—Your letter to hand. In re- 
gard to The Agitator, there ain’t any of our 
members left here to hold a meeting. They are 
all across the line with guns, thinking that the 
best way. Fellow worker Wm. Stanley has a 
commission as captain in command. Enclosed 
find $1.00 for a year’s subscription. 

Yours for freedom, 
Haltville, Calif. THOMAS RYAN, 


and more grease to your elbow. 


Editor The Agitator: 


A copy of The Agitator reached me some days 
ago, and I was giad to note that you are doing 
things. I like your “Passing Show” and also the 
general contents of the paper, and | sincerely hope 
that you will be able to reach a vast audience, as 
your work so well deserves. Herein is enclosed my 
subscription for one year, and with best wishes, I 
remain, yours fraternally, D. L B. 

Chicago. 


Editor The Agitator: 

My Dear Fox—The real news value of The 
Agitator was most forcibly brought to my at- 
tention while reading the ‘‘biggest paper in 
the west’’ last Sunday. 

To make sure that The Agitator would get 
before the editors of the ‘‘Times,’’ I sent a 
marked copy by one of their reporters. Re- 
sult: a verbatim reprint of the Madero exposure 
article. 

When I called the attention of this reporter 
to the fact that The Agitator received no credit 
for an item of news worth reprinting in so con- 
spicuous a part of the ‘‘Times,’’ he said: 

‘“‘You can hardly expect a great daily to 
give credit for a scoop to a weekly paper, and 
an Anarchist publication at that. So we faked 
the heading as a dispatch from Los Angeles.” 

You are giving us a real newspaper, Jay, 


S. T. H. 
Seattle, April 6th. 


RECEIPTS 
Wassilevsky, Silverburg, Colish, each $2; Cook$1.50; 
Lazzar, Corna, Besselmsnn, I. W. W. 437, Brombery, 
Sager, Skulick, Brothers, Kinley, Wishaar, Osness,each 
$1 Block, Parker, 50 cents. Wood, 40 cents. Atzenberger, 
Gentry, I. W. W. 68, I. W. W . 173, I.W. W. 318 each 
25 cents Saunders,$1. 


SOME VERY WORTHY PERIODICALS. 


“MOTHER EARTH” 


Monthly Magazine Devoted 
to Social Science and Liter- 
ature. 10c a copy. $1 a year 


“SOLIDARITY.” 


A weekly revolutionary 
working class paper. 


Published by EMMA GOLDMAN, Publisher 


P. O. Box 622, I. W.W. 210 E. 13th. St., 
NEWCASTLE, PA. New York, N. Y. 
“FREEDOM'! “INDUSTRIAL 
WORKER" 


A Monthly Journal of 
Anarchist Communism. 


A Weekly Agitator 
For Revolutionary In- 
dustrial Union. 
Published by I. W. W., 
236 Main st. Spokane, Wn 
$l a year, Foreign, $1.50 


36c per year. 
127 Ossulton Street, 
London, N. W., England 


For Sale—in Home—a two-story frame house of seven 
rooms, bathroom, pantry and cellar, with two acres of 
land, partially cleared. Well situated, commanding an 
excellent view of bay and mountains. Full particulars 
may be had of THE AGITATOR. 


For Sale—near Home: seventeen acres uncleared water- 
front timber land;will divide. Apply to THE AGITATOR. 


HENDERSON BAY ROUTE-—Steamer Tyconda leaves 
Commercial Dock, Tacoma, for all points on Hender- 
son Bay, including Home, week days at 2:30 p. m., 
returning next morning. Sunday at 8 a. m., return- 
ing same day. 

0000000 


NORTH BAY ROUTE—Steamer Tyrus leaves Com- 
mercial Dock, Tacoma, for all points on North Bay 
every Monday, Wednesday and Friday at 10 a. m., re- 
turnig next morning. 


LORENZ BROS., OWNERS. 


Agents for THE AGITATOR. 
Seattle: Lavroff's stand, 604 3rd Ave.; Raymer’s old 
book store, 1522 First Ave. 
Lynn, Mass.: S. Yaffee, 233 Union Street. 


New York City: B. Vacelevshy, 212 He Street; M, 
Maisel, 422 Grand Street. >’ aa 


Winnipeg, Manitoba: Elkin'’s news stand, 796 Main St. 
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THE PASSING SHOW 


May! There is magic in the word. It sug- 
gests youth, new life. The word is derived 
from the Sanskrit, ‘‘Mah,’’ meaning growth. 
May, the time when the awakened trees send 
forth their leaves and blossoms, when the roses 
bloom, and the tender vegetable life appears in 
a myriad varieties on the face of mother earth 
and gradually unfolds itself to the warm kiss 
of the sun. 

Touched by the mystery of the teeming world 
of expanding life, man seeks to grow and ex- 
pand, and unfold his personality in the glow 
of freedom. 

In ancient times, rich and poor, high and 
low, master and slave, met on a common level 
on May day, when they gathered flowers and 
had a day of general rejoicing together. 

In modern times the workers have abandoned 


the picking of flowers on May Day for the more 
important task of plucking freedom from the 


grasp of the master class. 

Flowers are fine, when plucked by the fin- 
gers of fredom, but they wither and die, and 
their beauty becomes a mockery and a lie when 
the hand that holds them bears the shackle of 
wage slavery. 

The modern worker is becoming a man. Illu- 
sions will not lure him. The liberty of a day 
or a week will not satisfy him. He wants the 
real thing, and he will take it some fine May 
morning. 


One of the bravest and most fearless revolu- 
tionary characters this country has produced 


fell, mortally wounded, fighting under the red 
flag of freedom in Mexico on April 8th. 

William Stanley deserted the U. S. army to 
join the Industrial Army of his class. When 
the battle for Free Speech was on in Spokane. 
he hurried to the front and did his share of 
the fighting. 

When the long suffering slaves of American 
money and Diazian tyranny in Mexico threw 
off the yoke and took up arms to establish their 
liberty, Stanley read the news with baited 
breath. His pulse quickened. The spirit of re- 
volt spoke in him, and said: ‘‘ Wherever the 
battle for freedom is being fought my place is 
in the front rank.” 

Creed, color, country, cut no figure with 
Stanley. He was a Revolutionist. He knew 
but one flag, and its color was red. 

Wherever that symbol of the common blood 
and the common cause of humanity was un- 
furled to the breeze, there our valiant soldier 
of freedom was ready to take his stand. 
four to one, with the addition of a machins 

He rushed to the Mexican border, and gath- 
ered about him a band of braves, equally ready 
to live and die beneath the folds of freedom’s 
flag. 

It is reported he borrowed freely from Gen. 
Otis’ stock of horses, and equipped his band in 
other necessities according to the real methods 
of the social revolution—expropriation. 

Stanley and his company fought as only 
Revolutionists can fight. The battle in which 
he received his death wound, the enemy waa 
gun, yet this great odds did not count, for it 
was free men against hirdlings. 

After a deadly bullet had plowed a passage 
through his brain, Stanley wanted to contine 
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the struggle. He was tenderly carried to the 
rear on the shoulders of a devoted comrade, 
where he breathed his last. 

All honor to the memory of William Stanley. 
When the cowardly cockroaches who cringe 
and grovel at the feet of mammon and vilify 
the martyrs of freedom shall be long forgotten, 
the name of Stanley will be lovingly remem- 


bered and revered as one of the great libera- 
tors of humanity. 


Another of nature’s noblemen has gone to 
rest. Tom L. Johnson was a capitalist. He was 
also a man, a rare combination in this age of 
gross commercialism. 

Someone induced him to read Henry George’s 
‘Progress and Poverty.’ After reading it he 
sent for his lawyer and said to him: ‘‘Take 
this book and refute it; I will give you five 
hundred dollars for the work.’’ ‘‘ Well, said 


the solon, ‘‘I will do it in a few hours for much 
less than that.’’ Johnson insisted on his price, 


saying that if the book was wrong it was worth 
much more to expose it. 

The lawyer departed, but he didn’t return 
in a few hours, nor in a week. When he did 
come back he told Johnson it would be absurd 
to attempt to uphold our present system of land 
tenure against the logic of George, and that he 
would not do it. 

That drove Johnson to study the matter 
deeply, and he soon avowed himself a single 
taxer, and took up the fight against special 
privilege. 

He did not go tke length of Tolstoy, and cast 
away the wealth wrongly acquired. But he is 
not to be forgotten for all that. He went as far 
as his temperament would permit. He told the 
people how they were being robbed, told them 
that he, with the others of his kind, were hold- 
ing them in bondage through the system of 
economics, that they would continue to enslave 
them until the people stopped the game of graft 
and put him and his ilk out of business. 

Johnson was right. As a capitalist he was 
logical. It is up to us to free ourselves; and a 
thousand capitalists stepping down into our 
ranks would only help to enlarge the ranks of 
the unemployed, while it would be poetical and 
all that. 

The heart of Johnson is best understood by 
a statement of his a few days before he died: 

‘‘When I die I hope the people will make a 
playground over my body. I would rather 
have the children romping over my grave than 
a hundred monuments.’’ 


As it is in the United States, so it is in Can- 
ada. Like causes produce like effects. Where 
capital rules the bullets are ever ready to rid- 
dle the heavy laden toilers the moment they 
balk under their burdens. 

Prince Rupert is a town planted on a rock 
in British Columbia at the place where the 
Grand Trunk R. R. chose to touch the Pacific 
ocean. It is a boom town. The land system 
makes booming profitable. 


Workers who innocently put their savings 
into it were fleeced. Their wages have been 
low, where they could get work, so they struck. 

This strike business is getting altogether too 
common. Workmen are too ready to drop 
their tools and rest at the expense of the sys- 
tem that feeds them. The Prince Rupert off- 
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cials and capitalists were righteously indignant 
at the untoward action of their slaves. So 
they called in the faithful police and arrested 
the whole bunch at their meeting, and closed 
the hall. 

Now that’s the way to do it—pull ’em all. 
That is the safest way to settle strikes. While 
the strikers are in jail they cannot touch the 
scabs. 7 

But they must be fed, and to feed men with- 
out working them is no part of capitalist phil- 
anthropy. So, perhaps, the remedy is not so 
good as it looks on its face. 

If we could only bring back the good old 
days of old, when the worker just worked and 
nothing more, when reason and thinking was 
out of his sphere. 

But what’s the use of dreaming, the cursed 
rummies have got a new disease—strikitis— 
and even lead and jails do not seem to cure it. 


Parsons, Spies and their six comrades were 
convicted and hung in 1887 for alleged bomb 
throwing, though the thrower of the bomb was 
never found. 

The system had received a shock from the 
bomb, and the workers had to pay the dam- 
ages. 

Intimidation, bribery, bulldozery, every 
trick, every art was used instead of evidence. 
The men died, innocent of any crime. 

Twenty years later another set of radical 
labor leaders were pounced upon, kidnaped, and 
carried far from their homes to be tried for 
their lives on the ‘‘confession’’ of a degenerate 
monster who said he killed a dozen men in 
order to implicate the men the bosses really 
wanted hung. 

The country was so deeply aroused by the 
plot that the mine owners’ association was un- 
able to carry out its vile scheme and Moyer, 
Haywood and Pettibone were acquitted. 

Another and a similar case is now before the 
public. Los Angeles has the most despotic in- 
stitution of capitalists of any city in the coun- 
try, headed by as narrow minded, unscrupulous 
and bigoted a .man as ever disgraced the 
human race—Gen. Otis. 

This man’s printing establishment was de- 
stroyed by an explosion. That is all that is 
positively known. 

A big reward was offered for ‘‘the capture of 
the culprits who destroyed the building and 
took the lives of 21 persons.’’ 

It is an axiom of the detectivé business: 
‘‘Make the reward big enough and we will hang 
someone,’’ 

Like the case of Moyer and Haywood, three 
men have been kidnaped and carried to Los 
Angeles, ‘‘captured’’ by the imfamous gum 
shoe man, Burns, the friend of Roosevelt, who 
adjudged Moyer and Haywood guilty before 
they were tried. 

They have selected their victims. Now for 
the legal farce of convicting them. And it will 
be done as surely as it was done at Chicago in 
1887, unless the public conscience is aroused 
and the working class raise an agitation so 
pronounced and meaningful that the enemies 
of the people will halt in their venomous work, 
fearing lest a too patient people, goaded too 
far, might turn and give the tigers a taste of 
their own claws. 

JAY FOX. 
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WHO ARE THE CRIMINALS? 

Following the wake of hard times a wave 
of crime has swept over the country, that is 
causing the three-cent reformers and shop- 
keepers no little alarm. 

To investigate the cause of crime is some- 
thing these alarmists will not do. They prefer 
to fight effects rather than seek for causes. 
They think law will prevent hungry men from 
taking food. Hunger is keener and shrewder 
than law, and will steal its calfskin binding 
when hard pressed. 

Some think crime is a disease. a form of de- 
generacy, yet despite the efforts of Lambroso 
and his co-workers to establish a science of 
criminology thru the study of types, ete.. no 
headway has been made. I am not prepared to 
say the cause of failure lay in the men who par- 
ticipated. It would be more reasonable to seek 
it in the subject itself. 

For my part, I am seriously at a loss to 
know what erime really is, fundamentally. A 
man who takes something that he wants, or 
who injures a fellow being in violation of 
some rule of society, in the making of which 
he may have had no part, and to which he 
may not have given his consent, is a criminal. 

In committing the crime, in violating the 
statute, he may be fulfilling the law of his own 
being; he may steal food, or the equivalent of 
food, to sustain his life and the life of a de- 
pendent child, society pounces upon him, stig- 
matizes him, sends him to jail, and finally 
turns him back into the world in the same 
foodless condition it found him; but with an 
added bitterness and hatred for society that 
will not tend to make a model citizen out of 
him; but which in all probability will trans- 
form him into an habitual criminal, to be later 
examined and catalogued by the criminologists, 
who will fancy they have discovered in some 
physical peculiarity the cause of his crimin- 
ality. 

This apples only to the common, garden va- 
riety of criminal, the cheap retailer who kills 
one, slugs a couple, or who empties one or two 
pocketbooks. I do not speak of the type of 
criminal who kills enough of his fellow beings 
to be accounted a hero, have books written 
about him and monuments raised to perpetuate 
his gory deeds, nor of the one that steals 
enough to buy a legislature, a university, a 
church, or the acclaims of the mob. ‘These 
types do not come within the radius of the 
*““scientists’’ who study criminology. 

Nature is ruthless; there is no escape from 
the penalty of her laws. 


Her punishment is 
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severe, swift and sure, and is dealt out with 
an impartial hand. Therefore, where there is 
eonfliet in the life of man between the law of 
nature and the laws of soviety, he will always 
the policeman 
rather than encounter the keen-edged sword 
of nature. 


take a chance of escaping 


To postulate that some men are born with 
a proclivity to eommit crime, while others are 
not, as some eriminologists have attempted to 
show, is quite unsound. if we aceept the theory 
of evolution. Aeeording to the Jatter man has 
an heredity of countless ages of lawlessness 
where the only rule was: Get what you can, 
Where you can and how you can. or die in the 
attempt. Civilization. with its rules and regu- 
lations, is. in a comparative sense, only a thing 
of yesterday. To say that this infant, this 
erude invention of a half social animal, has 
materially affected the iron laws of nature is 
a bit of vanity worthy of our profound egoism. 

Civilization is of no importance to man ex- 
cept insofar as it can serve him; it is an ex- 
pedient thru which he expects to get the food, 
the clothes. the shelter and the association he 
needs, in greater abundance, and at a lesser 
cost of energy and labor., than the savage state 
can afford him. So long as it fulfills this end 
he will support and maintain it. When it op- 
presses him with its rules and gives him no 
compensation but the choice of slavery out- 
side the prison, or slavery within its walls, 
he becomes indifferent, loses his respect for 
society and breaks its rules whenever he 
thinks he ean profitably do so. 

The statement that the tendency to com- 
mit crime is a sign of degeneracy is equally 
fallacious. If we believed in the Bible story 
of creation and all the compound superstitions 
that aecompany it, about man’s state of per- 
fection, his fall and the divine mission of re- 
ligion to reclaim him, the theory of degeneracy 
would be quite at home. Instead of lawless- 
ness being a mark of degeneracy I think it 
would be nearer the truth to say that slavish 
obedience to the law is a sign of degeneracy. 

Who is it that has not more respect for a 
thief than he has for a beggar? The sheepish 
creature that will fawn and cringe in the dirt 
at your feet for the nickel he expects you to 
give him is not in the remotest degree to be 
compared with the man who will plan and 
execute the robbery of your safe. Far from 
being degenerates, criminals are generally men 
and women of considerable mental and phys- 
ical power; people who will not permit them- 
selves to be ground under the wheels of so- 
ciety. 

The burglar and the hold-up man are un- 
fortunate in having a system of graft not yet 
legalized by society. 

A burglar enters a widow’s home at night 
and takes her loose change and silver spoons. 
A mighty howl issues from the newspapers. 
Imperative demands ar emade upon the police 
that the dastardly criminal be arrested and 
severely punished. 
more law,” 


“Give us more police and 
shouts the hysterical press. 

A few days later, when the snow is thick on 
the ground, and the frost-laden winds beat 
hard against the window panes, a sheriff calls 
at the widow’s cottage and in the name of the 
law drives her out on the street, to seek shel- 
ter where she will. For the mortgage has 
been foreclosed, and the cottage, she, with her 
hands and earnings, helped to build, is now the 
property of the honorable B. J. Banker. 

The following morning a paragraph in a re- 


mote corner of the Daily News told of the 
death of a middle-aged woman, caused by ex- 
posure, whose body had been found by the 
police on the doorsteps of a cottage which she 
had formerly owned, but which the viszissi- 
tudes of fortune had deprived her. 

Who is the greatest criminal, the burglar 
or the banker, or the system of society that 
created them? J. F. 


ANARCHY VS. SOCIALISM. 
MORE CRITICISM. 

I have been reading Bro. Lloyd’s comments 
on Sister Goldman, in last “Free Comrade.’’ 
He compliments her and her evolution out of 
“a hard materialistic logic’’ so ‘‘usual to Anar- 
chists.’? and I asked myself: “What of Bro. 
Lloyd's evolution? It is some thirty years 
since I read of Lloyd’s ‘‘donning the red cap 
of Anarchy,’’ and I have been looking up some 
of his articles wherein he gave a reason for his 
new-found faith. I ran across one in “The 
Truth Seeker.” entitled “The Order of Anar- 
chy.” Anarchists were criticised, he said, be- 
cause they did not lay down some plan, give 
some mode of procedure, wherein Anarchy 
might be realized and enjoyed; and, anxious 
to supply “a long felt want.” he sketched ‘‘a 
social order which Anarchy may assume,” and 
svpposed “ʻa Confederation of Free Individ- 
uals.’’ 

I was reminded of this, when reading his 
latest sketch in “Free Comrade,” which might 
be entitled “A Social Order Which Socialism 
May Assume.” and it seemed to me that his 
“red cap of Anarchy” (Individualism) and 
red flag of Socialism (Politics) displayed more 
distinction than difference. And I said ‘‘Bro. 
Lloyd's evolution has been sadly neglected; 
still he is ‘marking time’ in faney’s fairy fields, 
wherein ‘a hard materialistic logic? is un- 
known.”’ 

Sister Goldman has forged ahead. She is 
advocating now what Bro. Lloyd advocated 
thirty years ago. To quote from ‘‘Free Com- 
rade”: ‘A new social order unrestricted by 
man-made law.” ‘‘All forms of government 
rest on violence and are therefore wrong, harm- 
ful and unnecessary.” Bro. Lloyd now takes 
issue with himself and Emma. He says: ‘‘No 
social order can exist unrestricted by mad- 
made law, and to rest an order on violence does 
not necessarily make it harmful and unneces- 
sary.” 

Of course we know Bro. Lloyd’s ideal gov- 
ernment and Sister Goldman’s social order are 
really one and the same thing, with this dif- 
ference: Sister Goldman is keeping step with 
the progress of social thought; Bro. Lloyd is 
in his old tracks, striving to reconcile the criti- 
cism he hands out to Emma with the position 
he then assumed. 

He sees no ‘‘sound, graspable presentment of 
Anarchist method’’ in Emma Goldman’s book. 
‘Anarchism and Other Essays.” “If Anar- 
chism were substituted for Government, how 
would it express itself on practical details and 
problems, how maintain and defend itself?” 
This is ‘‘the weak point’’ he finds in Anarch- 
ism. ‘‘The bridge which is to carry us is no 
stronger than its weakest trestle,” and so An- 
archism must prove a failure. 


But is a ‘‘bridge’’ really necessary to carry 
us? The trouble with Bro. Lloyd is he cannot 
conceive an order of liberty, he cannot con- 
ceive a condition apart from authority. His 
line of thought starts and ends with an Insti- 
tution. There is nothing revolutionary in his 


THE PALE WORKER 
ILo! yonder I see the pale worker, 
Stitch, stitch, without pause, without stay, 
Since first I remember him, stitching, 
And paler and weaker each day. 


The slow months roll on in their courses, 
The years are as days that have been, 

And still the pale worker, bent dot b'e, 
Fights hard with the cruel machine. 


I stand and I gaze on his features, 
On his face with the sweat and the soil, 
Ah! it is not the strength of the body, 
‘Tis the spimt that spurs him to toil. 


But from dawn till the sunset and darkness, 
The tear-drops fall heavy and slow, 

Till the seams of the cloth he is stitching 
Is wet with the vintage of woe. 


I prey you how long must he drive it, 
This wheel that is red for a sign? 

Can you reckon the years of his bondage 
And the end—that grim secret divine? 


Too hard are such questions to answer, 
But this I am bold to declare— 

When Death shall have slain the pale worker, 
Another will sit in his chair. 

—Morris ROSENFELT. 
writing. It is all reform. Man must grow, not 
after his own life, but after the wisdom of 
combined society. Instituted Goodness. Crys- 
talized Worth. ‘‘The Co-operative Common- 
wealth.’’ But, oh! the absurdity of fishing for 
this in the ‘‘dirty pool of politics!”’ 

Surely, Bro. Lloyd cannot be accused of har- 
boring ‘‘a hard materialistic logic,’’ so ‘‘usual”’ 
to the Anarchist, which he seems to think leads 
to violence and bloodshed. His only concep- 
tion of Anarchy seems to be that it is merely 
ignorant opposition to Government. Anarchy 
should mean an absence of the rule of man over 
his fellows; that is to say, the absence of an 
organized authority—a sovereign institution— 
Government. Socialism should stand for so- 
cial good which can only be based on Anarchy. 

The ‘‘brains’’ of Socialism, even many of the 
leaders of the Socialist Party recognize this 
truth. Still they seem to imagine they can use 
this force to create Anarchy—a condition of 
liberty. But they mistake. ‘*The State is a 
trick.” Politics means corruption of power. 
Organized force contains the germs of tyranny 
and oppression, and never yet came into power 
but these twin evils developed. Anarchism 
“‘trusts all to liberty.’’ State Socialism, like 
all organized power, distrusts liberty, and 
creates instead license. It allows an individual 
to do as he likes if his likes are in no way 
detrimental to the State. 

Can a man be governed and be free? Anar- 
chism affirms liberty as a principle of right ac- 
tion. Liberty the only soil wherein ‘‘one may 
live after his own life, hindering not another.” 

“‘The clear eye, the free brain, the red heart, 
the warm hand—Manhood in Comradeship.’’ 

A. L. BALLOU. 


MAN’S MOTIVE POWERS. 


Action may be the outcome of thot or of impulse. 
Some men are moved by their brains, others by their 
stomachs. Iam not going to say that the one is less 
commendable than the other. The man who moves only 
at the command of his food bag has his place in my phil- 
Osophy as well as the chap who thinks it out, or thinks 
he does so. As yet the brain man is very small,compar- 
ed to the stomach man,who isa veritable giant. Non- 
theless the little brainy fellow is able to lead the big 
fellow about in a way it is laughable to behold. Being 
fond of exercise anyway, the giant dont trouble himself 
to resist the commands of the midget, so long as his 
stomach is not neglected. But sometimes the driver 
becomes forgetful, or he imagines the big fellow is so 
docile he can drive him anywhere, stomach or no stom- 
ach. Here he is very unwise, for the giant will not long 
Pull his load with an empty stomach. And if goaded 
too far will turn and devour the driver. J-Y. 
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THE CRIMINALITY OF BUSINESS 
(Continued) 

The intent and efect of present university educa- 
tion which yo. and I sustain is to mislead rather 
than inform the mind, standing as it does for all the 
old superstiticns, Loth theological and sociolcgical. 
All that is just what we want and just what we are 
Paying for, and aiong with the professors we hire 
the editors and preachers to defend us and the sys- 
tem. And I am sure that if the Jack the Rippers 
were numerous and weaitoy enough there would be 
churches, colleges and newspapers teaching young 
women the beauties of being ravished, together with 
the gold standard, protective tariff and other absurd- 
ities that have made us rich. 

If you would not run your own business as that of 
the nation is run, why do you uphold the system un- 
der which it is being conducted? You certainly 
know better, and if you do not choose to agitate a 
question that will make you unpopular and perhaps 
ruin you jn business, you are criminally dishonest. 
The masses are enslaved and plundered by their 
own ignorance for which we are responsible be- 
cause we Selfishly refuse to enlighten them. 

The people can do nothing against us politically 
because they can have no leader whom we cannot 
corrupt. The greatest leader they have had in recent 
years copywrights his schemes for social betterment, 
clearly showing that his chief purpose, like ours, is 
the making of money and not the improvement of 
mankind. No honest man can copyright a took or 
anything else that he claims to put forth out of a 
love for his fellows, for he would be glad to sce it 
circulated with or without reward, and with or with- 
out his name. 

Men who truly love their fellows give forth their 
ideas in their behalf as the sun gives forth light. But 
the people will never be rid of such fellows as you 
and I until everyone Lecomes an independent thinker 
and absolutely refuses to have anything to do with 
everything that causes us to thrive. For my fart 
I do not think human development is capabie of such 
an immense step forward, for among men as among 
all other animals life preys upon life. 

There is thus no hope of a general betterment of 
the average lot, but since we are on top we should 
not grieve. We are getting the test of it in every 
way, and since any change for social betterment 
would mean the putting of you and I to the doing 
of actual work we might as well keep still. More 
than this a thorovgh-going change might land us in 
the penitentiary, where we really belong if the truth 
is to be admitted. 

If you admit that you are willing for others to be 
injured rather than be injured yourself, which is the 
same as saying you are indirectly dishonest, you can- 
not escape the charge of being criminal. I prove it 
this way: Suppose some one were ta come into your 
store and insist that the cashier was right. Sup- 
pose he were to insist that here was not enough 
money to make up the payroll, although enough and 
more had been taken in, and his only reply to all your 
arguments was, “Why you damned Socialist!” 


Suppose after actual demonstration to you that 
there was enough money to pay off the clerks, he 
replied by having you locked in the cellar or some- 
thing of the kind, what would you think of him? And 
what would you think of me if I stood by and said 
he was right and helped remove you to the cellar? 
My position in that case toward you and your clerks 
is exactly our position now toward the working 
classes when we uphold a system that pays them 
less than living wages, and endow coileges teaching 
them that it is right. 

You and I and the rest of our kind are as guilty 
as the man who stands by and sees the woman as- 
saulted; more than that we are as guilty as her as- 
sailant because we uphold the system. We are men 
of position and wealth and could tring atout a 
change for the better without the possibility of in- 
jury to ourselves, while he who interferes with the 
thug may te killed or wounded. So does it not be- 
gin to dawn upon you that we are no better than 
the stabbers and rippers of women and the murder- 
ers of children! 

My friend used to wince under such comparisons, 
but as there was no one present except ourselves 
his discomfiture was not acute. He knew that I did 
not think illy of him because I was showing him to 
be as big a scoundrel as I was mvsclf. If anyone 
ever deserved a hanging we two certainly deserve it, 
but we, like the good reader, do not believe either 
of us should Ee punished for what we are, and he 


would like to be—a Chicago millionaire. 

Being an honest man, the reader would not punish 
us for being and doing what he would like to be and 
do. Who wouldn't like to live in a mansion, have 
auton.oLiles and servants and spend the winters and 
Ssuirmers wherever he pleased? ‘Come to think of 
it,” said my friend, “we are a hell of a pair, and it’s 
a good thing only we two think so.” 

(To be continued.) 
EDWIN RENARD 


CATHOLICISM 


The sad thing is that “this divinity is at bottom only 
diplomacy. All this talk about God ends in talk about 
the goverment of men. Every priest is still at heart a 
king, and every theologian alawgiver. Catholic theology 
has not been building a house of cardsall this time, with 
its Andronican words. It has been rebuilding the Capitol. 

The man who hides in so much language is not 
Jesus of Nazareth, but Caesar. The crowning dogma, the 
top-stone of the edifice, is this, that all the world shall 
kneel and kiss the toe of whomsoever rules in Rome; 
and ali Roman Catholic theology, however honestly it 
may be written, is a means to that end. 

Allen Upward, in ’'The New Word" 
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WAR! 

Young man, when you are asked to enlist in 
the army or navy to be used as food for the 
cannon, be sure to look before you leap. 

Remember—The Spanish-American War with 
its vile and unspeakable record of embalmed 
beef, shoddy uniforms, bwn-fitting brogans, 
leaky tents, rotten ships and a rotten beauroc- 
racy, blow hole armor plate. a la Carnegie, in- 
sufficient and inedible food, vencreal discases 
and malarial fever. 

Reimember—That the sugar and tobacco 
trusts got the goods and the workers got the 
malarial fever. 

Remember—That the officers got the honor 
and the glory, and the men got shot at. 

Remember—That the officers got three square 
meals each day, while the rank and file were 
starving on three mouldy hardtack. 

Remember—That these arrogant and over- 
bearing officers were commissioned because 
they hadn’t energy enough to work, brains 
enough to beg, or courage enough to steal. 

Remember—That the American workers had 
no quarrel with the Spanish workers anyway. 

Remember—That tthe acquisition of Cuba 
and the Philippines never raised your wages. 
shortened your hours, or otherwise bettered 
your conditions. 

Remember—The pensions the men didn’t get. 

Remember—Those who were maimed, mutil- 
ated and disfigured for life. 

Remember—The boys who never came back. 
Think of the widows. Think of the orphans. 
Think of yourself. Let those who own the 
country do the fighting. Put the wealthiest 
in the front ranks; the middle-class next; fol- 
low these with judges, lawyers, preachers and 
politicians, 

Let us remain at home and enjoy what we 
produce. Follow a declaration of war with an 
immediate call for a general strike. Make our 
motto: ‘‘Rebe!lion sooner than war.” 

Don’t make yourself a target in order to fat- 
ten Rockefeller, Morgan, Carnegie, the Roths- 
childs, Guggenheims and the other industrial 
pirates. We have no quarrel with Mexico or 
Japan. Don’t be fooled by jingoism. 

American capitalists own most of the Mexi- 
can industries and operate them with peon or 
slave labor. The revolutionary insurrectos 
threaten to give these slaves a taste of freedom. 

Both Taft and Diaz are pliant todls of the 
interests, and United States troops are being 
used to keep the Mexican workers in subjec- 
tion. American capitalists want war with 
Japan in order to seize the rich Manchurian 
lands, gain railway, mining and other conces- 
sions; unload their surplus stock of shoddy 
goods upon the government; secure invest- 
ment for their money in interest bearing war 
debt bonds; and to kill off the surplus of un- 
employed workers who are threatening to over- 
throw the capitalist system. 

Japanese capitalists want war for just about 
the same reasons. Even if they lose, they win. 

“Workers of the World, unite!’’ 


Don’t become hired murderers. 


Don’t join the army or navy. 
WALTER C. SMITH. 
(The above will be published in leaflet form, 
20 cents per hundred, $1.50 per thousand. Ad- 
dress Local 26, I. W. W., 715 W. 11th St., 
Denver, Colo.) 
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FROM THE MAIL BAG. 
Editor The Agitator: 

Fellow Worker—In your issue of March 15, No. 
9, in your article entitled “Shall America Throttle 
Mexican Freedom?” you state in one of its para- 
graphs that: “Sixty years ago Americans crossed the 
border of Mexico in behalf of FREEDOM.” 

Now, no such thing ever happened. They 
crossed the line in order to strengthen chattel slav- 
ery. The South at that time ruled, and chattel slav- 
ery was its corner-stone, and they looked for slave 
territory to expand their power. 

Texas has never been free, and no tattle has 
ever been fought there for freedom from the stand- 
point of economics. America or the United States 
has never intervened anywhere for freedom's sake, 
and she did intervene in 18.4 in a movement that 
was being prepared against Spanish rule in Cuba, 
Porto Rico and Santo Domingo, by the then liberated 
colonies of South America and Mexico; and the rea- 
son that it was done was that Mexico and the rest 
of the Sranish colonies carried a declaration in 
their constitution against chattel slavery. 

Now these are the facts. I am a member of the 
I. W. W. and as such understand the situation from 
an economic standpoint. 

Yours for Industrial Freedom. 


F. VELARDE. 
Hawthorne, Calif. 


Reply. 

After Mexico became a “Republic,” in 1824, Texas 
was made a Siate. Adventurous, fortune-seeking 
Americans began to flow into Texas at such a rapid 
rate that Mexico became alarmed and stopped the 
inflow by establishing military rule in the State. 

This aroused the population, and with the able 
assistance of the 20,000 American colonists and other 
help that was sent across the line, Texas achieved 
Its independence by the defeat and capture of Santa 
Anna on April 2ist, 1836. 

Texas was an independent republic for ‘nearly 
ten years. 

In December, 1845, at its urgent request, and after 
repeated failures, it was admitted into the United 
States. 

The question of the admission of Texas was made 
the principal campaign issue of 1844, and the South 
won by electing Polk. 

The point at issue is: Did America assist the 
then dictator, Santa Anna, or the Revolutionists? 
Clearly the latter. 

Even though the South, which was then a big 
power, had its eye on Texas as an ultimate slave 
State, which it actually became, still that did not 
alter tne facts of history. 

We cannot deny that there is always more or less 
greed behind the friendly offers of governments. 


Editor Tne Agitator: 

In the article on ‘‘Child Freedom,’’ in your 
No. 8, with which I agree as a whole, there is a 
line to which I have an objection. 

“‘Tarrying a few minutes in bed to stretch 
and get ready for rising, as some of us do, may 
bring (to the child) a scolding from the par- 
ent.” 

Does the writer of these words know any- 
thing about onanism among children—it hap- 
pens even among the youngest—and its bad 
consequences? To leave the child in bed in the 
morning, while being awake, will almost al- 
ways lead to bad habits; and this is true of 
children of both sexes. 

But I do not mean to say that we have to 
take the child out of bed by force. The intel- 
ligent mother or father will find a way to per- 
suade the child to get up, by playing and joking 
with the little one, or by attracting his or her 
attention toward some interesting work or play 
to be performed outside of the bed. 

As many parents, even among our most in- 
telligent comrades, do not know how important 
it is to observe all the movements of the child— 
of course without any intervention as long as it 
is not absolutely necessary—I could not help 
making the above remark. 


B. LIBER, M. D., 


Children Correct Their Own Mistakes. 

In the account, in the May McClure’s, of 
Maria Montessori, the Italian woman who has 
made such revolutionary changes in the modern 
system of education, one of her basic rules— 
that of abstinence from correction—is explained 
as follows: 

“ ‘Why correct the child? If she does not 
succeed in associating the name with the ob- 
ject, the only way of making her succeed is to 
repeat at once the action of the sensorial stim- 
ulus, and the work to be associated with it; 
that is, to repeat the lesson. But the fact of the 
child having made the mistake implies that at 
that moment she is not disposed to the psychic 
association which you desire to provoke in 
her; hence it is best to choose another mo- 
ment.’ 

‘‘In Maria Montessori’s view, all education 
worth having is auto-education. One of the 
difficulties experienced in the training of teach- 
ers is that of preventing them from rushing to 
the aid of a child who appears to be embar- 
rassed and puzzled in one of his little employ- 
ments. Their tendency is to say, ‘Poor little 
mite!’ and help him out; thereby depriving the 
child at once of the joy and the education of 
overcoming an obstacle.”’ 


THE MEXICAN REVOLUTION. 

Either this revolution will succeed or it will 
fail. In the former case human liberty will 
gain, inestimably. In the latter case another 
gallant effort will be drowned in blood, and 
the struggle for emancipation will receive an 
incalculably serious setback. Whichever way 
the struggle goes every one of us will be af- 
fected. 


EMMA GOLDMAN. 


SOME VERY WORTHY PERIODICALS. 


“MOTHER EARTH” 


Monthly Magazine Devoted 
to Social Science and Liter- 
ature. 10c a copy. $l a year 


“SOLIDARITY.” 
A weekly revolutionary 
working class paper. 


Published by | ma GOLDMAN, Publisher 


P. O. Box 622, I.W. W. 210 E. 13th. St., 
NEWCASTLE, PA. New York, N. Y. 
“PREEDOM”’ ‘INDUSTRIAL 
WORKER” 
A Monthly Journal of A Weekly Agitator 
Anarchist Communism. For Revolutionary In- 


dustrial Union. 
Published by I. W. W., 
236 Main st. Spokane, Wn 
$l a year, Foreign, $1.50 


36c per year. 
127 Ossulton Street, 
London, N. W., England 


For Sale—in Home—a two-story frame house of seven 
rooms, bathroom, pantry and cellar. with two acres of 
land, partially cleared. Well situated, commanding an 
excellent view of bay and mountains. Full particulars 
may be had of THE AGITATOR. 


For Sale—near Home: seventeen acres uncleared water- 
front timber land;will divide. Apply to THE AGITATOR. 


For exchange — Dental work; for any otoer kind of work. 
Apply to THE AGITATOR. 


HENDERSON BAY ROUTE-— Steamer Tyconda leaves 
Commercial Dock, Tacoma, for all points on Hender- 
son Bay, including Home, week days at 2:30 p. m., 
returning next morning. Sunday at 8 a. m., return- 
ing same day. 

0000000 


NORTH BAY ROUTE—Steamer Tyrus leaves Com- 
mercial Dock, Tacoma, for all points on North Bay 
every Monday, Wednesday and Friday at 10 a. m., re- 
turnig next morning. 

LORENZ BROS., OWNERS. 
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Seattle: Lavroff’s stand, 604 3rd Ave.; Raymer’s old 
book stor, 1522 First Ave. 

Lynn, Mass.: S. Yaffee, 233 Union Street. 
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THE PASSING SHOW. 


THE KIDNAPING OF THE THREE. 

The promptness of the response of organized 
labor to the call of duty in the Los Angeles 
kidnaping outrage, is a delightful sign of the 
times. 

The Western Federation of Miners, true to 
their class interests, instantly pledged five dol- 
lars each to the defence. They have not for- 
gotten the attempt of the bosses to hang their 
best men. They realize that it was the prompt 
and universal response of their fellow toilers 
thruout the country that saved the lives of 
Moyer, Haywood and Pettibone. 

The gang of vengeance seeking brutes in 
Los Angeles, who work their nefarious rascal- 
ity under the high sounding name of the Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers Association, have 
millions to spend on the prosecution of the 
McNamara brothers'and McManigal. 


From what has already leaked out it is evi- 
dent an attempt is being made to make an Or- 
chard out of McManigal. The prosecuting at- 
torney asserts no inducements have been of- 
fered McManigal to confess, that he has been 
given no promises of immunity, that he will be 
tried in the regular way, as tho he had told 
nothing. 

Of course all this is for ‘‘effect.’’ The world 
in general hates a squeeler, and a fair-minded 
jury will think twice before taking the word 
of a self-confessed murderer and traitor. 

It was said of Orchard that he confessed to 
a dozen murders simply to ease his conscience 
and save his scurvy-caked soul. Incidentally 
his ‘‘confessions’’ implicated the labor lead- 
ers. But the pretended religious fervor assum- 
ed by the degraded wretch did not save his 
word with the jury, who refused to believe 
him. 

The farce of his own conviction for mur- 
der, and prompt commutation to imprisonment 
by the governor is well known as one of the 
big jokes of jurisprudence. He is now a pet 
of the state. He is fed and clothed and given 
the freedom of a free man, for he has been 
seen riding about in an automobile. The next 
move will be a pardon and a good sized 
*‘stake.’’ 

Now we are going to have a repetition of 
this trago-comedy. 

The capitalistic conspirators will endeavor 
to get a ‘‘right’’ jury this time, and make 
good for the losses in Idaho. 

Somebody must be hung, and it matters lit- 
tle who that somebody is. Otherwise no scab 
institution will be a safe place to work in, and 
no scab boss will get insurance on his carcass. 
A few labor leaders strung high on the gallows 
tree will have a salutary effect upon gas ex- 
plosions in the future. 


REVOLUTION IN ALASKA? 

The people of Alaska have issued a docu- 
ment setting forth a long train of abuses and 
dumped a load of coal into the bay of Cordova, 
by way of emphasis.. And the dumping of the 
coal has attracted the attention of the entire 
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world, just as the dumping of tea into Boston 
harbor did in 1773. 

It is remarkable how the world sets up and 
gapes, open-mouthed, at direct action. 

The Alaskans might have talked and writ- 
ten about their troubles for years, and no one 
would have noticed them, not even the au- 
thors of the abuses, except to pile them on 
heavier. 

What are their troubles? 

There are billions of tons of coal in the hills 
of Alaska, while the people are compelled to 
buy Canadian coal and pay a tariff on it be- 
sides, because the U. S. Government has ‘‘re- 
served’’ all the coal lands and forbidden the 
people to mine it. If they chose to burn wood 
they must pay a revenue of 50c a cord on it. 

Thus are the people held in the grip of gov- 
ernment. They are ruled by politicians sent 
out from Washington, D. C., and have abso- 
lutely no voice in the conduct of their political 
affairs. Is it any wonder they are beginning 
to lay violent hand on the instruments of 
abuse f 

But that is not all. There is another and 
more important phase of the Alaskan question, 
and that is the economic condition of the 
country. 


ALASKA IN THE GRIP OF WALL 8T. 


Suppose the Alaskans were to cut the cord 
that binds them to Washington, would they 
then be free? The answer to this question in- 
volves the ownership of Alaska. For no people 
ean be free who must pay tribute for the use 
of the earth, from which they extract their 
living. Who owns Alaska? Ask Guggenheim 
and Morgan. These two industrial pirates con- 
trol practically all the economic activities of 
Alaska. 


What’s the good of political freedom if the 
people must ask these gentlemen for a job? 

What is political freedom to the hungry man 
in the street? What consolation is it to him 
to know that the hand that wields the club 
that strike his head is directed from Cordova? 


Suppose the government opened up the coal 
lands; wouldn’t Guggenheim and Morgan have 
it all in a few months? And wouldn’t the 
‘‘free’’ Alaskans be buying coal from ‘‘foreign- 
ers’’ and paying their tariffs, just the same, 
but with the added indignity that the ‘‘for- 
eign’’ coal was actually mined in their own 
country ? 

The basic structures of Alaskan economics 
must be changed before the people will be free, 
or even get nominal relief. 

All land must be made free, as a first con- 
dition; after which occupancy and use shall 
be the only title. All tools shall be owned by 
the people co-operatively. Then they will be 
in a position to employ themselves, and have 
the full value of their labor, and be free from 
the domination of Guggenheim or Morgan, and 
from the fear of idleness. 

When the Alaskans dump something into the 
Pacific as a notice that they are going after this 
kind of freedom we will be with them. 


NO. 13 


THE COST OF COMPROMISE. 

Let the rebels in the service of Uncle Sam 
be warned by the fate of the unfortunate sail- 
ors of the Brazilian navy, who foolishly trust- 
ed the government, and were smothered to 
death, like rats in a cage, for their trustful- 
ness. On another page a detailed account of 
their martyrdom is printed. 

Goaded into rebellion by the cruelty of their 
officers, these sailors took possession of the 
ships and maneuvered them in a masterly way, 
forcing the government to promise them re- 
dress of their grievances. But they laid down 
their arms too soon. They should have de- 
manded something more substantial than prom- 
ises, and failing to get it, stuck to the guns till 
the last ship went to the bottom carrying them 
with it. 

The Time for the Army to Strike. 

The time for rebel warriers to strike is when 
the people are ready to strike with them. At 
no other time have they a ghost of a show to 
win. Government promises are of even less 
value than those of the capitalists. 

Industrialism must extend to the army and 
navy. No men are more enslaved than the 
workers who are deceived into joining the 
army and navy. Let the rebels lay low and 
carry on a propaganda among their comrades. 
The time is coming when we will all throw off 
the yoke together. Soldier and sailor, farmer 
and tailor—Freedom for all. 


BULLETS FOR WOMEN WORKERS 


Troops to suppress a lot of girls is the latest 
‘‘pull of” by the capitalists. 

Muscatine, Ia., is a pearl button center. Pearl 
button making is an industry at which girls 
arc mostly employed. Girls are never given 
much wages, for the reason that they seldom 
put up a fight for it. 

To girls factory work is never more than a 
passing event. Marriage is the goal of every 
young woman, and the factory is merely the 
waiting room where she sits or stands till the 
Jover comes to claim her. So she hasn’t much 
interest in the factory. 


But sometimes she rebels, and now she is 
classed with us rough men, by our ‘‘brothers,’’ 
the capitalists and wil be made to chew lead. 


Anyway, ain’t a rebel a rebel? Does the 
length of the hair or the shape of the garment 
make a difference. Haven't the women rebels 
done as well as the men, when they do turn 
out? Yea, even better. 


Women are well worth watching when it 
comes to radical action. They are by nature 
direct actionists, and it is direct action above 
all else the masters fear. 


JAY FOX. 


OUR GLORIOUS SYSTEM. 

‘‘Tended and wateched it is by a foul horde 
of underlings, hired judges in the law, pan- 
derers in politics, timeservers in the pulpit, 
lickspittles in college chancellories, Judases in 
the press, blackmailers in business, and miser- 
able, fawning parasites clinging like filthy 
leeches upon the administrative bodies of the 
nation.’’—Frederick Townsend Martin, in Ev- 
erybody’s Magazine. 
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Gover’mint, me boy, is a case of me makin’ ye do 
what I want; and if I can’t do it with a song, I'll do 
it with a, shovel.— Mr. Dooley. 


ON PICKET DUTY. 
The matress makers of Chicago are on strike 
against conditions that forced them to work 
fourteen hours a day for $12 to $15 a week. 


W. J. Bryan, once the idol of the masses, laid 
the corner stone of the scab built Y. M. C. A. 
building at Des Moines, Ia., despite the protests 
of the union workers, who have now, rightly, 
written him down on the list of Labor’s en- 
emies. 


The strike in the Wesmoreland coal district 
of Pennsylvania is being nobly fought by the 
gallant workers, who are being subjected to all 
sorts of insult and injury by the hirelings of 
capital. Twenty-five hundred, evicted from 
the company houses, are camped on the hill- 
sides, doggedly waiting concessions to their 
demands. 


Shop men on the Pittsburg division of the 
Pennsylvania Rairoad are on strike. From the 
present outlook a hard fought battle is ex- 
pected. The last great strike war was fought 
on this system in 1877, when the strikers sacked 
the hardware stores of Pittsburg, burned the 
Union depot, and drove the state soldiery, hot- 
foot from the city. 


After a long and hard fought strike the eight 
trades comprising the Shop Federation on the 
Rio Grande Railroad, have gained the eight- 
hour day and other concessions. This is the 
first eight-hour concession to be wrung from 
a railroad and success is due to the extent to 
which the industrial principle was applied. 


One thousand carpenters struck in Portland, 
Ore., against the attempt of the bosses to make 
them work nine hours instead of eight. Union- 
ism must resist the backward trend, while forg- 
ing forward. 


The Buttrick Publishing Co., of New York, 
have come to terms with the printers after a 
five years’ fight. 


All building work in Sweden is at a stand- 
still. The bosses have locked out the men. 
Starve them into ‘‘reason”’ is their plan. When 
will the fool workers turn the joke on their 
masters? If they would act with as much 
intelligence and foresight as the latter, the 
economie problem would be settled in short 
order. 
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SKETCHES OF LABOR HISTORY. 
I. 

The present wide discontent of the laboring 
masses has suggested this inquiry into the 
causes that produce such discontent, the trend 
it is taking and the possible outcome of the 
efforts to remove it. A brief review of the 
great labor struggles of history will suffice to 
convince us that there has alawys been a labor 
question ;that labor has ever been discon- 
tented. 

At a very early period in the history of the 
race men were divided into two classes—one 
the ruling, the other the ruled; the one which 
commanded, the other which obeyed, one the 
master class ,the other the slave class. 

Men have not developed their intellectual 
faculties at an equal ratio with each other. 
That is to say, they are not equal intellectually 
no more than they are equal in physical powers. 
The men that first began prying into the mys- 
teries of nature soon commenced turning their 
knowledge to practical account. Their ambi- 
tions became aroused, they dreamt of glory, of 
wealth, of power, ana soon set themselves to 
the task of attaining them. They used their 
knowledge to hoodwink the credulous masses 
of mankind, that easily became a prey to their 
craft and guile. A priesthood was established. 
The twin brothers, the Church and State, 
were born, and the people became their vas- 
sels, bowed down and worshipped them; and 
they have not ceased to do so yet. 

With the birth of Church and State, and the 
establishment of written laws for the regulation 
of conduct according to the dictums of kings 
and priests, came the establishment of the 
working. or slave classes, in contradistinction 
to the idle, or ruling class. 

Discontent soon began manifesting itself 
among the workers, and has continued to this 
day; for the cause has not yet been removed. 
The yoke of slavery is a galling yoke; and 
while the chains no longer bind our limbs, our 
slavery is still complete. For those who own 
the means by which we live, may command 
their own price, and we have but to pay or 
starve. 

Whenever a nation becomes rich, it also be- 
comes poor, and finally dies from the starva- 
tion of being rich. 

Only the Pyramids remain of what was once 
the rich and proud Egyptian nation. The up- 
per class was killed by debauchery, the lower 
class by oppression and starvation. The 
temples and spires raised to the glory of de- 
bauched and puppet kings and which lined the 
banks of the beautiful Nile have all crumbled 
away. The only account we have of the dis- 
play of discontent among the Egyptian slaves 
is where we read of the brickmakers complain- 
ing against making bricks without straw. 

Greece had her labor question, and dearly did 
she pay for it. Labor built beautiful Athens 
with its Parthenon and other marvels of archi- 
tecture. It toiled and sweat that the parasites 
might have glory and wealth, that the soldiers 
might destroy, and have honor and rank; and 
that the Socrates, Platos and Aristotles might 
discuss learnedly on every subject under the 
sun, except the labor subject. 

How little thought the thinkers of those 
days gave to the labor question is well illus- 
trated by Plato and Aristotle. Plato, the great 
Plato, could not dream of an ideal Republic 
without having a systeni of slavery in it. And 
Aristotle. one of the wisest of men, he who laid 


the foundation for all our systems of knowl- 
edge, says in his ‘’Politics’’ that the best and 
the most perfect commonwealth, is the one that 
provides for the happiness of all its members. 
We would rise to applaud this grand truth if 
we had not read further on that ‘‘although ar- 
tisans and trades of every kind are necessary 
+o a State they are not parts of it.” 

Thus we see the learned Greeks did not re- 
gard those who fed them as men, but as neces- 
sary tools to the perpetuation of the State. 
Aristotle later was gracious enough to say that 
possibly a working man had half a soul. 
“Slaves we must have,” thought the Greeks, 
“and slaves are slaves, and cannot be men like 
us, and that settles it.” 


I said that Greece paid dearly for her neg- 
lect of the labor question. This is how it hap- 
pened: In the third century before Christ, the 
rivalry that existed between Athens and Sparta 
culminated in a war between these two cities, 
a war for the leadership of Greese. This war 
lasted twenty-seven years, and enedd in the 
defeat and partial destruction of Athens. Her 
slaves, who furnished the munitions of war, 
under the whips of cruel masters, struck, and 
went over to Spartans, who offered them more 
pay, and proud Athens fell. She had neglected 
the source of her power and greatness,—tile 
laborer. It was unpatriotic of them to desert, 
but what could Athenians expect from men 
whom they regarded as less worthy of con- 
sideration than their dogs? 

The Romans went out and conquered nations 
and brought hordes of prisoners back to Rome. 
These they chained and put down into mines. 
They were never again permitted to see the 
light of day, once they descended into those liv- 
ing tombs. How horrible the contemplation of 
such a living death! Others again were trained 
as gladiators and forced into the arena to 
slaughter each other for the amusement of the 
aesthetic Roman aristocracy. This was a more 
“eivilized”’ way of treating the laborers than 
that of their earlier ancestors, who ate their 
prisoners. But it was no less despicable and 
vastly more cruel and painful. J. F. 


INDUSTRIALISM VS. POLITICS. 


Votes, as well as laws upon the statute books, 
says Walter C. Smith, in Industrial Worker, 
require an economic organization for their en- 
forcement, and industrialists are prone to re- 
mark that if their union has power to enforce 
the desires of its membership they care not to 
wait four years to vote; nor do they care 
whether their demands be upon the statutes of 
the state. Even the political socialists hold that 
laws are made and administered on behalf of 
the ruling class because these rulers possess 
the means of production and distribution; yet 
they inconsistently advocate the notion that a 
change in laws will shear them of their power. 

Finally, industrialists oppose political action 
because they know the parliamentarian posi- 
tion to be at fault and because they realize their 
own self-sufficiency. The class struggle exists 
in the mines, mills, factories and workshops, 
on the farm and in the forests; not at the bal- 
lot box. It exists continually; not once every 
two or four years. Political parties are formed 
because of a similarity of opinion; the indus- 
trial union is based upon the identity of inter- 
est of all wage-workers. 


A socialist political party must necessarily, 
because of its construction and tactics, become 
less radical in time. Recruits are sought from 
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STRIKE 


Sons and daughters born of toil, 
Whom the proud, the rich, despoil, 
Will you longer starve and moil, 

Driven like dumb beasts? 
Comes a time for this to end; 
Selfish power shall surely bend; 
No mind and body spent 

For their idle feasts. 


Let all service halt. Be done! 
Night by night, and sun by sun, 
None shall labor; no, not one, 
Nor heed them any more. 
Clasp each comrade hand in hand; 
Be as friend thruout the land; 
Swear an oath to stanchly stand 
Till Mammon’s rule is o’er. 


They have strengh, but so have you; 
They are rich; be von then true? 
Wrong is old, your hope is new; 
Yield not, and they yield! 
You have life and you have light; 
You have truth and wisdom’s might; 
On your side there stands the right; 
Learn the right to wield. 


Starve and smile, nor break with care; 
Fail not, tho your back be bare, 
Nor shelter greet you anywhere— 

Victory loves the brave! 

Let them crowd their prisons well; 
Let their tortures taste of hell; 
Triumph shall ring thru the knell, 

Tho'you find a grave. 

Think, think, only of your cause 
Care not for the world’s applause; 
Fear no vile enjoining laws; 

Strong be heart and brain. 
Strong until the masters pale, 
Strong until their hands shall quail, 
Strong until their power must fail 

*"Neath your grand disdain! 
‘Strike at forge, at mine, at mill; 
Strike at loom, at lathe, at still; 

Be the prospect well or ill, 
Strike unitedly! 

Power and arms and gold defy— 

Strike against the social lie; 

Strike until oppressions die; 

Strike for liberty! 

—WILLIAM FRANCIS BARNARD. 


every region of discontent, regardless of their 
knowledge of socialism. These new members 
modify the program so that it may serve as 
bait to those who are slightly less radical than 
themselves. This continues until the party is 
committed to the defense of every decaying in- 
stitution and is nursing an ardent desire for 
votes and a wish to make socialism respectable 
in the eyes of its enemies. 


On the economic field no worker joins except 
through economic causes and each member adds 
strength to the otganization because of a con- 
sciousness of greater power. As strength is 
gained the union makes even greater demands 
of the employing class; in fact, becomes more 
revolutionary. The industrial union fights the 
every-day battles of the workers and at the 
same time builds up the structure of a new 
society. 

The state is simply the mailed fist of indus- 
try and can not be wielded to the workers’ pur- 
poses. Industrial unionists know that no insti- 
tution has ever been changed by agreeing with 
it; and that dissolution takes place only when 
an organization on the inside grows powerfal 
enough to cast aside the shell and function of 
itself. So did capitalism grow in feudalism, 
finally bursting the bonds that held it in leash; 
and so must industrialism grow within capital- 
ism until it develops the power to cast aside 
the outgrown covering, political and otherwise, 
and emerge as the workers’ world—the Indus- 
trial Republic. 


Subscribe for THE AGITATOR. 
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THE CRIMINALITY OF BUSINESS 
(Concluded) 

Every man is more or less cautious, crafty and 
diplomatic, and these things are all foreign to truth 
and honesty. All of us respect the weaknesses of 
human nature because we are also human, the only 
thing is we must not be too human. We must not 
be weak enough to waylay a woman in the street, 
but strong enough to ruin her privately and escape 
detection. 


We must not be weak enough to hold people up 
in the highway, but strong enough to be merchant 
princes and rob them by paying them less than 
enough wages to live upon decently. The world ad- 
mires strength and not weakness; look how it re- 
ceives the poet and how it receives the pugilist. 
Look how society recelves us and how we are sought 
after by mothers with marriageable daughters. 

We are regarded as the friends of womanhood, as 
upright, law-abiding citizens. We rob the people 
and then give some of the booty back to them in the 
way of public institutions, and they call us great. 
Great are the people and great are the men and the 
things which they call great! 


Suppose you were the father of all the women in 
Chicago, whose fate would cause you the most sor- 
row, the ones occasionally ravished and murdered or 
that of the thousands unpaid and underfed victims 
of the system we uphold? There are at least fifty 
thousand prostitutes in Chicago, and if they were all 
your daughters you could not believe that all of 
them are what they are through choice. And you are 
not different from fifty thousand other fathers whose 
children are forced into vice and crime by a system 
which makes it impossible for every one to live 
decent lives, 


Prostitutes are what they are because they are 
not strong enough to meet and triumph over mod- 
ern commercial conditions, and while we do not 
care so long as our own daughters escape, we should 
not try to deceive each other by saying we are 
honest and useful citizens. I am not trying to con- 
vince you that you are a consummate scoundrel in 
order to reform you that you may try to reform the 
world. As a friend I simply do not like to see you 
in error in regard to yourself. 


Another thing, when talking about crime (I mean 
that of thugs, ravishers, highwaymen, and so on, and 
am not talking about ourselves) rampant in Chicago, 
don't cease to blame the saloons and dance halls. 
Continue to represent the saloon as the breeding 
place of the thug and thus keep popular attention 
turned away from ourselves and the system for which 
we stand. Continue to support the newspapers with 
large advertisements, for as long as we give them 
& part of the plunder they will continue to give the 
people editorial chaff and front-page sensations. 

Both the press and the pulpit are solidly with us, 
and we must join them in assailing the saloon as 
often and as violently as possible. One saloon to 
every two or three hundred people indicates that 
something is wrong, but it is not the saloon that is 
wrong but rather that which causes people to go 
into the saloon business. It must be easier to go 
into the saloon business than into ours, else more 
people would be going into our business. 

The money required to open a saloon would start 
a small dry goods store, but men like ourselves have 
so monopolized business opportunities that men who 
would otherwise engage in respectable pursuits are 
compelled to open “dives” or starve. And when 
capital monopolizes the saloon business, as it is now 
attempting to do, we will see the opening of still 
lower dives and places of popular resort. Where 
people are unable to amuse themselves with the ar- 
tistic which always comes high they fall back upon 
the coarse and vulgar which may always be had 
cheaply. 

A beautiful woman, and even she who {s not beau- 
tiful, may always bave an audience to see her make 
a vulgar exhibition of herself, and as the poverty of 
the people deepens the number of women who will 
make such exhibitions grows. What is true of wom- 
en is also true of men, and thus social vice of all 
kinds traces itself back to the fundamental cause, 
the social system which we uphold. 

Take all of the saloon men of Chicago and those 
who patronize them and place them alongside of an 
equal number of clergy, newspaper men and owners 
of department stores, and if you do not tag them you 
cannot tell them apart. But still let us not tell the 
truth about the saloons, for we need them in our 
business, and so while we have no real desire to do 
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away with them it is well to blame them with all 
the ills from which society suffers. This helps the 
church along and the church does more than any- 
thing else to keep the people in ignorance to the 
great benefit of ourselves. 

Well, my friend, I think I have quite accomplished 


what I set out to accomplish, prove that our con- 
duct in the city of Chicago is as reprehensible as 
that of its worst criminals. And now that we under- 
stand each other better we can work more sucess- 
fully for the contemplated increase of our business 
during the coming years as well as for the giving 
of the city the great public institutions we hore to 
give her, as a constant reminder to future genera- 
tions of the greatness and goodness of ourselves and 
our methods. 

EDWIN RENARD 


THE WORKERS’ UNIVERSITY. 


Books and Pamphlets For Sale By the Agitator 
Publishing Association. 


The Ancient Lowly, a history of the ancient 
working people, C. Osborne Ward; two large 


VOIUMES | shoei dh awe meee Cee ek euanaee es 4.00 
Either volume separately at ...........0..0- a. 2.00 
A Physician in the House, Dr. J. H. Greer...... 2.50 


Life of Albert R. Parsons, with a true history of 
Ancient Society; or Researches in the Lines of 


the Anarchist Trial ............ 00. ccc cece ees 1.50 
Human Progress, Lewis H. Morgan .......... 1.50 
Flowers of the Mind, the best poems ........... 1.25 
Thoughts of a Fool ....... cw ccc cc ce eee eee $1.00 
The Cost of Something for Nothing, J. P. Altgeld 1.00 
The Moods of Life, Poems, W. F. Barnard....... 1.00 
The Tongues of Toil, Labor Poems, Barnard.... 1.00 
The Changing Order, Oscar Lovell Triggs ...... 1.00 
The Materialistic Conception of History, La- 
briola ......... (Wiad E EEE E E eat 1.00 
Love’s Coming of Age, Edward Carpenter ...... 1.00 
Looking Forward, a Treatise of the Status of 
Woman. .63cihea ax ors a in oa acest hoa ee eee 1.00 


The Bomb, Frank Harris. A powerful novel 
based on the Chicago tragedy of '87, cloth.... 1.00 
The Physical Basis of Mind and Morals, Fitch.. 1.00 
The American Esperanto Book, Arthur Baker... 1.00 
The Tongues of Toil, Labor Poems, W. F. Bar 


nard einan an teen oe he a aa ees oo 1.00 
Looking Forward, a Treatise on Woman........ 1.00 
The Chicago Martyrs; The Infamous Speeches.. .30 
The Sale of An Appetite, a Purpose Story...... 50 
Freeland; a Social Anticipation, The. Hertzka.. .50 
Origin of the Family, Property, State, Engels... .50 


The Positive School of Criminology, E. Ferri... .50 
Social and Philosophical Studies, P. Lafargue... .50 
Right to Be Lazy and Other Studies, P. Lafargue .50 


The Evolution of Property, P. Lafargue ........ 50 
Stories of the Struggle, Morris Winchevsky .... .50 
Human, All Too Human, Nietzche ..........0.. .50 
Darrow’s Speech in Defense of Haywood ....... 20 
Communism and Conscience, E. C. Walker .. 25 
Ferrer Postcards, a series of nine ............. 20 
Who Is the Enemy, Anthony Comstock or You? .20 
Worship of Primitive Social Guesses, Walker... .16 
Vice: Its Friends and Its Foes, E. C. Walker ... .15 
The Curse of Race Prejudice, J. F. Morton, Jr... .25 
Modern Science and Anarchism, Kropotkin ..... .15 
Anarchy, Malatesta; Is It All a Dream? Morton. .10 
Do You Want Free Speech? J. F. Morton, Jr..... .10 
The Rights of Periodicals, J. F. Morton, Jr...... 10 
The State: Its Historic Role, Kropotkin ........ 10 
The Open Shop, C. S. Darrow ..........00..00. .10 
Crime and Criminals, C. 8. Darrow ............ .10 
Origin of Anarchism, C. L. James ..........06- >. 05 


Law and Authority, Kropotkin ................. .05 
The Wage System; Revolutionary Government.. .05 


Anarchist Communism, Kropotkin ............. .05 
Appeal to the Young, Kropotkin .............., .05 
A Talk About Anarchist Communism Between 
Two Workers, Malatesta ...............0.00. 05 
Evolution and Revolution, Reclus .5..... sones B00 
Direct Action vs. Legislation, J. B. Smith ..... . .05 
Slavery of Our Times, Tolstoy .............06. .65 
Trade Unionism and Anarchism, Jay Fox ...... .05 
Roosevelt and Anarchy, Jay Fox .............. 05 


What the Young Need to Know, E. C. Walker... .15 
Francisco Ferrer; His Life, Work and Martyr- 


LOW: shee os Ge co kat phe os eh en as .20 
The Rational Education of Children, Ferrer..... .05 
The Modern School, Ferrer ...........ccccceces .05 
What I Believe, Emma Goldman .............. 05 
Patriotism, Emma Goldman ...............> wee «205 
Anarchism vs. Malthus, C. L. James ........... .05 
Anarchy vs. Socialism, W. C. Owen ........... .05 
The Right to Disbelieve, E. J. Kuh ............ . 05 
The Dominant Idea, V. DeCleyre .............. .05 


Unbridled Free Speech, T. Schroeder .......... .05 


Agents for THE AGITATOR. 
Seattle: Lavroff's stand, 604 3rd Ave.; Raymer’s old 
book store, 1522 First Ave. 
Lynn, Mass.: S. Yaffee, 233 Union Street. 
New York C ity B. Veelevshy, 212 Henry Street; M. 
Maisel, 422 Grand Street 
Winnipeg, Manitoba: Elkins’ news stand, 796 Main St. 


BRAZILIAN NAVAL MUTINEERS. 

Last year we read of a sudden mutiny of 
Brazilian sailors, how they had put themselves 
in posses-ion of one of the large warships and 
threatened to direct its guns on Rio de Janeiro. 
Those who have even the slightest notion of the 
absolute submission in the navy can understand 
that only unendurable conditions could have 
driven those men to open mutiny. The author- 
ities were dumfounded at the daring of their 
sailors. The Brazilian Parliament, which was 
sitting at the time, offered the mutincers full 
amnesty if they surrendered. This the men 
did, relying on the promise of Parliament. But 
the military and naval authorities had other 
ideas about the sacred discipline which has to 
be maintained in spite of honorable promises. 
Parliament went into recess for Christmas, 
when the military and naval chiefs had for at 
least a time a free hand. The commander, 
Marquis da Rocha, then found a fiendish way 
of punishing the sailors who were still under 
arrest. 

The Correio da Manha (Brazil) gives some 
details of how those poor men were tortured 
on the Island of Cobras, situated a few hun- 
dred yards from the capital, Rio de Janeiro. 
The solitary cells are meant to receive a single 
prisoner, who has not even enough space to 
stretch himself on the floor of his cell. The 
only ventilation is a small, barred hole in the 
door; even in the middle of the day those cells 
are in utter darkness. In these cells the sailors 
were put, not one in a cell, but twelve to four- 
teen men in each of these holes! The last ar- 
rivals had literally to be packed and pressed 
in before the door could close.....The poor 
wretches, unable to move, soon began to feel 
the torture of their condition, and to realize 
that it was meant as a new and cruel way of 
killing them. Towards eight o’clock in the 
evening, from the interior of those cells cries 
of supplication and anguish were heard :—‘‘for 
the sake of the flag which we have served, com- 
mander, have pity on us! For the sake of 
yourself and those you love, have pity on us!” 
Later, their appeals for help proving useless, 
cries of revolt and fury, violent maledictions 
were heard:—‘‘Cowards! You fled when we 
had guns to defend our rights. You offered us 
amnesty only to kill us easier.’’ 

An officer on duty who had heard all, ad- 
dressed himself to the Commander, Marquis da 
Rocha, explaining the dreadful suffering of the 
unhappy sailors, but he obtained only this ans- 
wer:—'‘‘Leave them alone. Do not open the 
” Towards midnight 
the cries ceased. The poisoned air of the sol- 
itary cells had begun its work. When in the 
morning the doors were opened the corpses 
fell down. Joao Canido and some others were 
not yet dead; they were dragged out. What 
happened afterwards to these men is unknown. 

The next evening a heavily laden barge, 
without any light, approached the beach of 
Caju, where the cemetery is situated. The ad- 
ministrator of the cemetery seemed to have 
been warned of the visit, and in a short time 
the corpses were transported from the barge 
to the cemetery. By order, all was done in 
darkness. Before leaving, the sergeant in 
charge of the barge said that next morning an- 
other load of ten corpses would arrive. So the 
sixteen sailors, tortured and killed, were laid 
silently and secretly in their tomb....... 

Till now it is impossible to know what befell 
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the other sailors who trusted the word of honor 
of the authorities. —London Freedom. 


THE MEXIOAN REVOLUTION. 
Headquarters of Locals 62 to 16, I. W. W., 273 Gratiot 

Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

Whereas, The Mexican people have been subjected 
to inexpressable degradation under the so-called Re- 
publican form of government, which is an abomin- 
able farce, having arrived at the limit of their en- 
durance and having risen in revolt against their des- 
pot, Diaz, and his coterie of fellow vultures to over- 
throw the leeches that have been sucking the life 
blood of the working class, and, 

Whereas, The Mexican people have been subjected 


_to slavery, the workers being denied the right to 


organize and the free use of the ballot, without which 
there can be no liberty. The industrial conditions 
are such as would make Russia look like a Utopean 
paracise. 

Whereas, The American pirates of Wall Street, 
Morgan, Rockefeller, Aldrich, Guggenheim, are in 
partnership with the unspeakable monster, Diaz, for 
the purpose of exploiting the Mexican people to the 
limit of their endurance. The wealth of that country 
that should belong to all the peole is controlled al- 
most exclusively by the American robber barons, 
who have shown an utter disregard for human life 
and liberty, and, 

Whereas, Our so-called President, Taft, who is the 
poorest excuse of American manhood that ever 
served the master class, at the behest of the Morgan- 
heims and Robafellers called out their organized mur- 
der brigade, commonly known as the American 
army, who Taft himself has termed “tbe scum of the 
country,” to crush the cause of liberty for which our 
forefathers fought and died: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the Industrial Workers of the 
World, of Detroit. assembled, do solemnly protest 
against the army being used by Taft in the interest 
of the capitalist class of the United States to keep 
the working class of Mexico in subjection. Our words 
are as adequate to express our condemnation of that 
reprehensible infamy as the physical energy of a 
gnat to stop the progress of this capitalist owned 
earth in its orbit. If the army is afflicted with in- 
ertia, they could be put at some useful Tabor where 
they would confer a benefit on humanity; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That we pledge our moral and financial 
support to the limit of our resources to assist our 
fellow workers in that plutocrat-cursed country to 
not only win their present struggle, but also to win 
their final emancipation. And be it further 

Resolved, That we send a copy of these resolutions 
to the President, the congressman from this district, 
our fellow workers in Mexico and the Press. 

HUBERT THORNE, 
Secretary. 


AT HOME. 

To us unlearned city people the process 
of preparing the soil and planting the seed is 
extremely interesting—I mean it’s interesting 
to watch the other people work. Tilling the 
soil has ever been regarded a lowly occupation 
—by the fellows who did the writing, the 
praying and the loafing. 

It is one of the greatest marks of human 
stupidity that people should despise those who 
feed them. I am ashamed of the ancestry that 
invented the stigma, and I am doubly ashamed 
of the contemporaries that perpetrate it. 

Women were the first agriculturists. They 
turned the sod with a crooked stick, while their 
masters ,the men, stretched in the shade and 
urged them on with tender curses—between 
naps. 

Women are still on the job, as a cursory 
glance at the Home gardeners will show. But, 
to the credit of the men, be it said, they dig in 
and help. 

Among the recent settlers are Dr. Rasnick 
and wife, of New York. Bessie Brout and her 
boy, ‘‘Bobbie,’’ from Seattle, and the Halpern 
family from Frisco, 


Bessie is located near the wharf, where she 
has hotel accommodations for visitors. 

Dr. Rasnick is looking after our masticators 
and the Halperns are busy building a ‘‘neat 
little cot on the hill.” 


THE AGITATOR EXCURSION 

The second annual excursion to Home Colony, 
given by The Agitator Group of Seattle, will 
take place on 

SUNDAY, JUNE 11th. 

The steamer ‘‘Fairhaven’’ will leave Pier 3, 
foot of Madison street, at 8 a. m. sharp, return- 
ing in the evening. 

Baseball, dancing, boating and other amuse- 
ments will be provided. 

Refreshments served on the boat. Dinner 
at Home. 50 cents. Tickets, $1.00. Children 
under 12, 50 cents. Tickets for sale at Lav- 
roff’s stand, 604 Third Ave., and Raymer’s old 
book store, 1522 First Ave. 

Judging from the success of the trip last sum- 
mer, the demand for tickets will be trebled this 
year. 

The number of tickets is limited, so if you 
wish to be sure of the opportunity to take this 
delightful trip, get your tickets now. 


Some New Fighters. 

‘“‘The Masses,” a socialist monthly published 
at 112 East Nineteenth St., New York, 50 cents 
a year, is in its fourth number. In style and 
makeup it reminds one of ‘‘The Comrade,” a 
magazine that died some years ago because it 
was too good to live. From a literary view- 
point “‘The Masses” strikes even a higher key. 

Its editorial staff includes such talent as 
Thomas Sultzer, George Allen English, Eugene 
Wood and Ellis O. Jones. Long live ‘‘The 
Masses.”’ 

RECEIPTS 


S. Lavroff, and A. Marcus, $5; Wassilefsky, $3; SN. 
Hurman, Muirhead, Nielsen, Lerner, Louche, each $l; 
Lang, 50 cents. Axelson, Kremer, each $1; Wilhite, 
50 cents. Wolf, 25 cents; 


SOME VERY WORTHY PERIODICALS. 


“MOTHER EARTH" 
Monthly Magazine Devoted 
to Social Science and Liter- 
ature. 10c a copy. $l a year 


““SOLIDARITY.”” 
A weekly revolutionary 


working class paper, 


Published by EMMA GOLDMAN, Publisher 
P. O. Box 622, 


I. W. W. 210 E. 13th. St., 
NEWCASTLE, PA. New York, N. Y. 
“EREEDOM'’ b t ‘ENDUSTRIAL 
WORKER” 
A Monthly Journal of A Weekly Agitator 
Anarchist Communism. For Revolutionary In- 


dustrial Union. 
Published by I. W. W., 
236 Main st. : Spokane, Wit 
$l a year, Foreign, $1.50 


36c per year. 
127 Ossulton Street, 
London, N. W., England 


For Sale—in Home—a two-story frame house of seven 
rooms, bathroom, pantry and cellar, with two acres of 


land, partially cleared. Well situated, commanding an 


excellent view of bay and mountains. Full particulars 


may be had of THE AGITATOR. 


For Sale—near Home: seventeen acres uncleared water- 
front timber land;will divide. Apply to THE AGITATOR.. 


For exchange — Dental work; for any other kind of work. 
Apply to THE AGITATOR. 


HENDERSON BAY ROUTE-—Steamer Tyconda leaves 
Commercial Dock, Tacoma, for all points on Hender- 
son Bay, including Home, week days at 2:30 p. m., 
returning next morning. Sunday at 8 a. m., return- 
ing same day. 

0000000 

NORTH BAY ROUTE—Steamer Tyrus leaves Com- 
mercial Dock, Tacoma, for all points on North Bay 
every Monday, Wednesday and Friday at 10 a. m., re— 
turnig next morning. 

LORENZ BROS., OWNERS. 
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THE PASSING SHOW. 


Money Versus Men. 

The trial of the McNamara brothers will be 
one of the most important acts in the great 
social drama, ‘‘Labor vs. Capital.” The de- 
struction of the Times building will be merely 
the legal phase of the matter. The real battle 
will be between men and money. Every lover 
of mankind, every friend of progress, every 
real man and woman will be arrayed on the 
side of the McNamaras. 

Every capitalist, every lickspittle, every tool 
of tyranny, every Jabbering idiot, whose mushy 
pate is filled with the yellow froth of moderu 
journalism, will be with Mad Otis. 

For the moment Otis typofies the money 
power, while McNamara stands for man. The 
lines are being tightly drawn. Every man must 
take his place on one side or the other. There 
is no neutral ground on this battlefield. You 
are either for us or against us. 

If you are indifferent, take to the woods, 
hunt a safe retreat and burden us not with 
any hypocritical soft talk. 

Roosevelt has tried to disguise his attitude 
by passing as philosopher. But the bungling 
bully has made a sorry mess of himself in the 
Outlook. 

‘Murder is murder,” says he. profoundly. 
Asses are asses, say I. But what has that to 
do with the kidnaping of the McNamaras? 
What has that to do with the half million sub- 
scribed by the bosses some months ago to fur- 
ther the cause of open shipism? 

Who is paying gum shoe Burns and his gang 
of bloodhounds? Who is paying Rogers and 
his bunch of legal sharks? Who is preparing 
the public mind for the expected slaughter by 
publishing wild stories of ‘‘dastardly crimes 
committe by this fiendish gang of dyna- 
miters?’’ Who is it that has assumed al Ithe pre- 
rogatives of the state and city, and is pursuing 
the prosecution of these poor, shackled, help- 
less, working men with all the vigor of hungry 
wolves trailing their prey? 

What is the impulse that is urging this gang 
of capitalistic highbinders to assume the labor 
and expense of prosecuting public-‘‘criminals?”’ 
What ingrate- dares to question the public, spirit 
and philanthrophy of Otis and Kirby! 

In view of all the facts in the case, so far 
disclosed, the mouthings of sycofantic molly- 
coddles like Roosevelt are disgusting. 


Shall We Petition Congress? 

l The social democrats are urging us to peti- 
tion Congress to make a publie investigation 
of the kidnaping of the McNamaras. How such 
an inquiry can help the men now on trial for 
their lives is quite beyond my understanding. 
Such an investigation would take months to 
complete. While under way public attention 
would be diverted from the trial. The forces 
that should be concentrated in Los Angeles 
would be divided. The men would be rail- 
roaded to the gallows, while the public eye 
would be turned toward Congress. Even 
should an investigation prove the kidnaping 
legal before the men are tried, what good 
would that do? 

It would only delay the ease and keep the 
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men longer in the pain of suspense. The legal 
forms are in the hands of the enemy, and the 
supreme court has decided, in the case of 
Moyer, Haywood and Pettibone, that kidnaping 
is constitutional, 

The Socialists agree with us that Congress 
is in the mit of the millionaires. If they really 
believe this, where is their consistency in peti- 
tioning that subsidized body in behalf of 
Labor? It is either rank hypocracy or dam- 
foolery. From whatever standpoint one ap- 
proaches the question, he arrives at one or the 
other of these dilemmas; and there don’t seem 
to be any choice between them. 

There is only one possible explanation for 
this foolish action on the part of the social 
democrats, and this explanation proves the fal- 
lacy of their position and the utter usclessness 
of ‘‘success’’ at the ballot box. 

They have a member in Congress, whose elec- 
tion has been hailed as one of the greatest 
triumphs of Socialism and Labor in America. 
This class conscious Congressman had to do 
something in behalf of his class. All he could 
do was to introduce a bill. He did his best. 
The bill is in committee; and if reported favor- 
able will be one of the most disastrous things 
that can happen to the men on trial. 

That is the very best politics can do. Berger 
is not to be blamed. He went the limit. It is 
well he did. We all now see the limit of 
politics. 


A General Strike. 

The efficiency of methods are finely contrast- 
ed by the position the I. W. W. has taken in 
the McNamara affair. 

On the day these fellow workers are put on 
trial for their lives, say the I. W. W., let the 
workers of America drop their tools, let the 
wheels of commerce cease to turn, let a General 
Strike be declared. Tie up the country. Para- 
lyze the system. Show the world the eral power 
of Labor. | 

These are not the words, but the essence, of 
the Industrialists’ position. How majestically 
it stands out when compared with the petty 
Bourgeois petition-Congress position of the so- 
cial democrats! 

The day of appeals and petitions are gone 
by, if they ever existed. Power is the only 
weapon of progress. Pleaders never yet won 
a victory. The bosses understand this natural 
law only too well. They never plead, they take. 
They never petition, they send a battleship 
after what they want. 

It is the workers who have cringed and 
crawled in the mire; and what have they got 
after centuries of begging? They still have 
the weight of the world on their shoulders, 
with its pains and palpitations; and it will rest 
there securely till eternity, if they will do noth- 
ing more radical than petition and plead and 
arbitrate. 

Stop feeding your tormentors, fellow-work- 
ers. Cease making the cannon with which you 
are shot. Stop running the trains that carry 
your pleasure-seeking masters. Cease belief in 
the law whose meshes ensnare you. 

Drop your tools, strike! Strike for the lib- 
erty of vour fellow toilers in Los Angeles bas- 
tile. Strike for their liberty, for only as you 
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strike for the liberty of your fellows will you 
attain to your own. 


Taft and Union Labor. 

The President spoke before a Railway Union 
convention the other day and, among cther 
things, said he could not see how the govern- 
ment could tolerate a union among its em- 
ployees. 

“What would the government do in case of 
a strike ?’’ he asked in his suave, legal manner. 

The fetish, Government. The all-powerful. 
all-mastering modern god, how dare we think 
of crossing its divine desires! 

What? Strike against the U. S. Government? 
Treason! Treason! That’s the proper name for 
it. ‘‘There’s never a crime but the law can 
name.” 

It is a very healthy sign of the times is the 
manner in which they slaves in the government 
service are nursing the spirit of discontent. 

Uncle Sam is no longer the fetish he used 
to be. 

The under-paid, over-worked men and wom- 
en in his employ are harboring strange ideas. 
about his goodness and justice. 

The spirit of unionism is growing among 
them and it is only a matter of time when they 
will have a union—an Industrial Union embrac- 
ing all employees in the postoffice and other 
departments. 

The government service must be brought 
down to the level of every other employer. 

The French workers are not afraid of their 
government. They strike against it as frequent- 
ly as against other employers. 

Some day the workers in the government 
employ will have to take their place beside the 
rest of us in the big strike that is coming when 
all employers, high and low, will be elevated 
to the heights of labor. 


Strikers Start a Paper. 

In London the printers on strike for a shorter 
work day have started a daily labor paper, and 
it ig meeting with good success. These print- 
ers are wise. The day is not far off when the 
workers as a whole won't stand around idle 
waiting for the bosses to ‘‘settle’’ with them, 
but will piteh right in and produce for them- 
selves, and let the terrified masters see what 


they can do about it. 
JAY FOX. 


THE POWER OF THE PLUTOCRAT. 

“I think that nowadays if—I do not say some 
prominent villain such as Nero, but—some most 
ordinary man of business wished to make a. 
pond of human blood for diseased rich people 
to bathe in when ordered to do so by their 
learned medical advisers, he would not be pre- 
vented from arranging it, if only he observed 
the accepted and respectable forms; that is, 
did not use violence to make people shed their 
blood, but got them into such a position that 
they could not live without shedding it; and if, 
also, he engaged priests and scientists: the for- 
mer to consecrate the new pond as they conse- 
erate cannons, ironclads, prisons and gallows; 
and the latter to find proofs of the necessity 
for wars and brothels.’’—Leo Tolstoy. 
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Know ye not who would be free themselves 
must strike the blow? By their own right arms 
the conquest must be wrought — Byron. 


ON PICKET DUTY. 

The military authorities at Fort Logan, Colo., 
have arrested a fellow-worker for distributing 
anti-military leaflets, and, according to reports, 
will endeavor to send him over the road on 
some strained interpretation of the law. 

This is quite in keeping with the capitalistic 
spirit of the times, and we may expect the per- 
secutions, common on the continent of Europe, 
for our propaganda amongst us from now on. 

Since the Spanish-American war this govern- 
ment has developed from a comparative non- 
military nation into a first-class military power. 
Quietly, subtly, the work has gone on until to- 
day we are on the verge of conscription. 

Unless a vigorous propaganda is instituted 
against war and militaryism is begun, very soon 
every young worker will be forced to serve 
two or more years in the army learning the 
noble art of killing his fellow-workers, in the 
most scientific manner the genius of war can 
devise. 

‘It is coming, and there is no use sinking our 
heads in the sand of tradition. American tra- 
dition has taken to the tall timber long ago. 
Big business calls for big guns, and plenty 
of them; and big business never yet balked 
at anything, either in heaven or on the earth, 
when its interests are at stake. _ 

Big business goes after what it wants in a 
manner most glorious to emulate. It knows 
the value of power, of unity, of direct action, 
if you please. 

It is up to every young man who would save 
his honor from the taint of enforeed military 
service, all parents who would save their chil- 
dren from the inhuman taint, to join in the 
agitation against war and its brutal conse- 
quences. 


The miners of Springhill, Nova Scotia, have 
been on strike for over twenty months, fighting 
for recognition of their union. Fight it out, 
boys. Progress is a battleeld. 

The A. F. of L. has sent out a circular letter 
appealing for funds for the defense of the Me- 
Namara brothers. J.F. 


TO THE FIREBRAND SUBSCRIBERS 

Owing to the continued ill-health.of the pub- 
lisher, The Firebrand has been compelled to sus- 
pend publication. The last issue bears date of 
November, 1910. All subseriptions and dona- 
tions received since that date have heen re- 
turned. 

The Agitator will fill all unexpired subscrip- 
tions. Those who are already subseribers to 
The Agitator will hove their snbserintions ex- 
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tended. Comrade Jay Fox has very kindly 
consented to this arrangement, although there 
is no financial remuneration for The Agitator, 
and I trust that The Firebrand readers will 
demonstrate their appreciation by renewing 
their subscription to The Agitator. 
Fraternally, 
ROSS WINN. 


TOLETOY AND REACTION 

In an article in the New York Call on ‘‘Tol- 
stoy’s Philosophy of Life,’’ J. B. Gearity con- 
cludes as follows: 

‘‘Notwithstanding the breadth and the wide 
appeal of many of his views, Leo Tolstoy was 
a great artist, but philossophically, merely a 
social reactionary, with his face turned toward 
Calvary and his eyes averted from the rising 
sun—Social democracy.’’ 

Well, to call Tolstoy a ‘‘reactionary’’ with- 
out ample proof to back the statement is cer- 
tainly unfair, 

It cannot be for the reason that Tolstoy had 
his ‘‘face turned towards Calvary’’ that the 
writer comes to that conclusion, for in the same 
article the writer declares that he ‘‘was not ð 
Christian in any orthodox sense of the worw. 
Love, service, considcration—these constitute 
the essence of Christianity, and form the basis 
of life, according to Tolstoy’s view.’’ He cer- 
tainly despised miracles and dogmas in the 
most decided manner; so his reaction must be 
credited to him for having ‘‘his eyes averted 
from the rising sun—Social democracy.” - 

Well, according to his views, soctal democ- 
racy is going to be realized only and not before 
the individual will first reform and democra- 
tize himself; for the individual is the unit— 
therefore, the source of society. 

He did not believe in the class struggle, as 
he did not in class rule! he denounced all gov- 
ernment, all man-made law, all authority. ‘‘The 
basis of authority is bodily violence.” Again, 
The man who is controlled by moral influences 
acts in accordance with his own desires. Au- 
thority, in the sense in which the word is ordi- 
narily understood, is a means of forcing a man 
to act in opposition to his desires. The man 
who submits to authority does not do as he 
chooses, but as he is obliged by authority.” 
(‘‘The Kingdom of God Within You,” p. 166). 

His revolution is not a bloody one, as you 
ean readily sce from the following lines: 
‘‘There can be only one permanent revolution 
—a moral one; the regeneration of the inner 
man’’ (Some Social Remedies, p. 29). Ac- 
cording to him, force can not overcome evil. 
‘‘Resist no evil with force,” for it cannot be a 
perfect cure, it is merely shifting vice, power 
and oppression from one direction to another. 
‘To utilize violence is impossible; it would 
only cause reaction. To join the ranks of the 
government is also impossible—one would only 
become its instrument. One course, therefore, 
remains—to fight the government by means of 
thought, speech, actions, lite, neither yielding 
to governinent nor joining its ranks and there- 
by increasing its power.’’ (ibit, p. 27). Her 
certainly gocs to the root of the evil. ‘‘Smite 
the capital, that the sills may quake,’’—Amos 
ix:l. In order to attain the Golden Age, true 
brotherhood, he wants the individual to reform, 
to regenerate, for only through the unlift of 
the individual ean society be elevated to a high- 
er plane of civilization. He urges the individ- 
nal to cast away all superfluifies or dress, diet, 
etc.; to commence with one’s self at once; not 
to delay the practice of all higher sentiments 
until after the Sorial Revolution Before talk- 


ing reforms and morals, yourself become moral 
and humane, as he says: ‘‘ And yet in our world 
everybody thinks of changing humanity and no- 
body thinks of changing himself” (ibit, p. 29). 
Now, to call a man who professes and, what is 
of more importance, practiced such ideas, ‘‘re- 
actionary’’ is to be shortsighted. The facts is 
that Tolstoy had ‘‘strong insight of human na- 
ture, his vision was broad, he had eagle eyes; 
as an individual he was most probably unsur- 
passed in searching after the truth. 

His feelings were tender and noble, he was 
highly susceptible; but his keen intellect, his 
reasoning faculty was his guide. So I, at least, 
can hardly see where his reaction comes in. If 
he differed from the political socialists, if he 
abhored all government, that is no reason to 
elass him as a reactionary. According to my 
opinion he was the greatest moral force of our 
generation. He was the leading figure of our 
times, the most conspicuous soul of modern 
times. M. I. LITTAUER. 


SABOTAGE IN FRANCE. 

Sabotage is a subtle strike method which is 
causing no little perturbation in France at the 
present time. Complaints of delay in the deliv- 
ery of goods by railroads are accumulating, and 
questions are being asked in the Chamber about 
it. 

It is on the State managed Western Railway 
that the disorder seems worst. At headquar- 
ters they say that the cause of the disorganiza- 
tion is the want of sufficient rolling stock, but 
it has been shown that at the moment there 
were 700 freight trucks filled with merchandise 
sidetracked near the racecourse of Maisons- 
Lafitte and 280 cars lost in the depths of 
the Forst Samt Germain. Many of these have 
not moved from where they are since the begin- 
ning of December, and not a few of them con- 
tain perishable goods. 

There whispers a sinister cause for all this 
trouble. This is what is coming to be known as 
a la greve perlee, literally the ‘‘pearly strike,’’ 
which may freely be translated as the ‘‘cute’’ 
strike. 

It will be recalled that during the recent 
strike of railwaymen they were forced into sub- 
mission by the employment by the French gov- 
ernment of soldiers, the men themselves being 
ealled on as reservists to take part in putting 
down the strike. This action was very bitterly 
resented by the cheminots, and though they had 
to yield they swore to find a means of getting 
even. 

If what is said to be going on just now is 
true, they have invented a new and subtle 
means of reprisal, which leaves them immune 
and causes endless trouble and expense to the 
railway companies. This may be called the 
delicate art of sending things astray. Here is 
a practical example. 

A goods car leaves Havre for Paris. By an 
unhappy mistake, the author of which can never 
be traced, it is turned aside en route and ar- 
rives, perhaps, ultimately at Lille. Again, the 
tickets of destination attached to the cars some- 
how often get detached and mixed, and goods 
meant for one town find their way to another, 
and it is all a mix up and nobody can explain 
the reason for it all. 

Employes may notice that cars have come 
their way which should have gone elsewhere. 
but they shut their eyes and pass them on. Only 
the other day a train containing 300 cattle and 
1,000 pigs dne at Paris failed to arrive and bas 
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THE SHADOW-.CHILD 


Why do the wheels go whirling round, 
Mother, mother? 

Oh, mother, are they giants bound, 
And they growl forever? 

Yes, fiery gaints underground, 
Daughter, little daughter, 

Forever turn the wheels around, 
And rumble, grumble ever. 


Why do I pick the threads all day, 
Mother, mother? 

While sunshine children are at play, 
And must I work forever ? 

Yes, shadow-child; the live long day, 
Daughter, little daughter. 

Your hands must pick the threads away 
And feel the sunshine never. 


Why do the birds sing in the sun, 
Mother, mother? 

If all day long I run and run— 
Run with the wheel forever? 

The bird may sing till day is done, 
Daughter, little daughter, 

But with the wheels your feet must run—. 
Run with the wheels forever. 


Why do I feel so sleepy each night, 
Mother, mother? 

Thefwheels are always buzzing bright; 
Do they grow sleepy never? 

Oh, baby thing, so soft and white, 
Daughter, little daughter, 

The big wheels grind us in their might, 
And they will grind forever. 


And is the white thread never spun, 
Mother, mother? 

And is the white cloth never done— 
For you and me done never? 

Oh, yes our thread will all be spun, 
Daughter, little daughter, 

When we lie out in the sun, 
And work no more forever. 


And when will come that happy day, 
Mother, mother ? 
Oh, shall we laugh and sing and play 
Out in the sun forever? 
Nay, shadow-child, we'll rest all day, 
Daughter, little daughter, 
Where green grass grows and roses gay, 
There in the sun_forever. 
HERALD MONROE 
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never since been heard of. 

Twice lately trains have failed to slow up 
in time at the Gare du Nord and have ripped 
up the platform. ‘‘Faulty brakes,’’ say the 
drivers, ‘‘La greve perlee,’’ say the knowing 
ones. There are constant other mysterious hap- 
penings, such as trains going off the rails with- 
out apparent reason, signals being blocked, 
switches tampered with. Industrialist. 


THE RIGHTS OF THE HORSE. 
I. 

Capitalist Civilization has endowed the wage- 
worker with the metaphysical rights of man, 
but this is only to rivet him more closely and 
more firmly to his economic duty. 

“I make you free,” to speak the Rights of 
Man to the laborer, ‘‘free to earn a wretched 
living and turn your employer into a million- 
aire; free to sell him your liberty for a mouth- 
ful of bread. He will imprison you eight, ten 
or twelve hours in his workshops; he will not 
let you go till you are wearied to the marrow of 
your bones, till you have just enough strength 
left to gulp down your soup and sink into a 
heavy sleep. 

You have but one of your rights that you 
may not sell, and that is the right to pay taxes. 

Progress and Civilization may be hard on 
wage-working humanity, but they have all a 
mother’s tenderness for the animals which 
stupid bufeds call ‘‘lower.’’ Civilization has 
especially favored the equine race. It would be 
too great q task to go through the long list of 
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its many benefactions; I will name but a few, 
of general notoriety, that I may awaken and 
inflame the passionate desires of the workers, 
now torpid in their misery. 

Horses are divided into distinct classes. The 
equine aristocracy enjoys so many and so op- 
pressive privileges, that if the human-faced 
brutes which serve them as jockeys, trainers, 
stable valets and grooms were not morally de- 
graded to the point of not feeling their shame, 
they would have rebelled against their lords 
and masters, whom they rub down, groom, 
brush and comb, also making their beds, clean- 
ing their excrements, and receiving bites and 
kicks by way of thanks. 

Aristocratic horses, like capitalists, do not 
work; and when they exercise themselves in 
the fields they look disdainfully, with a coupon- 
clipper’s contempt, upon the human animals 
that plough and seed the lands, :now and rake 
the meadows to provide them with oats, clover, 
timothy and other succulent plants. 

These four-footed favorites of civilization 
command such social influence that they impose 
their wills upon the capitalists, their brothers 
in privilege; they force the loftiest of them to 
come with their beautiful ladies and take tea in 
the stables, inhaling the acrid perfumes of their 
solid and liquid evacuations. And when these 
lords consent to parade in public, they require 
from ten to twenty thousand men and women 
to stack themselves up on uncomfortable seats, 
under the broiling sun, to admire their exquis- 
itely chiselled forms and their feats of running 
and leaping. 

It is fortunate that these horses, who can 
count more authentic ancestors than the houses 
of Orleans and Hohenzollern, have not been 
corrupted by their high social station; had they 
taken it into their heads to rival the capitalists 
inaesthetic pretensions, profligate luxury and 
depraved tastes, such as wearing lace and dia- 
monds, and drinking champagne and Chateau- 
Margauz, a blacker misery and more over- 
whelming drudgery would be impending over 
the class of wage-workers. 

Thrice happy is is that these equine aristo- 
erats have not taken the fancy of feeding upon 
human flesh, like the old Bengal tigers which 
rove around the villages of India to carry off 
women and children; if unhappily, the horses 
had been man-eaters, the capitalists, who can 
refuse them nothing, would have built slaugh- 
ter-houses for wage-workers, where they could 
carve out and dress boy sirloins, woman hams 
and girl roasts, to satisfy their anthropophagic 
tastes.—Paul Lafargue. 


Some New Fighters. 

“LIFE AND LABOR’’ IS A WELL EDITED WORKING 
woman’s magazine, published by the Woman's 
Trade Union League, 127 North Dearborn St., 
Chicago, monthly, $1.00 a year. Women have 
been slow to join us in the fight for freedom; 
we have kept them in the kitchen. But they 
are breaking out into the open road, and are 
building the barricades against oppression with 
us, and we hail them with joy. 


“Der Anti-Authoritar’’ is a German monthly 
organ of Anarchist-Communism, now in its 
third number. It is a vigorous, outspoken ad- 
vocate of Freedom. and should be supported by 
every German lover of liberty. Address: Box 
506, New York City. 50¢ a year. 
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cialism and Industrial Unionism, Aukland, New 
Zealand, shows the trend of the times. Indus- 
trialism is penctrating the extremes of the 
earih. 


“Race Improvement,” a magazine of human 
culture, Elk City, Kansas, 50 cents a year, is 
designed to educate us on the population ques- 
tion. This is the most tabood question ever 
preached in America, and, therefore, in greatest 
necd of attention, for it is also one of the most 
important questions. 


“Revolt, the Voice of the Militant Worker,’’ 
is fresh from Frisco. It’s a Socialist party 
paper, though not official and its better for 
that. Official organs are dreadful dull things. 


“Freedom,” monthtly, $1.00 a year, 1923 
Oak St., San Francisco, is a rip roaring, radical, 
free lance magazine, full of vim and fight. 


Hinceforth th’ policy iv this govermint will be, as be- 
fore, not to bully a sthrong power or wrong a weak, but 
will remain thrue to th’ principle iv wrongin th’sthrong 
an’ bullyin’ th’ weak. Mr. Dooley 


THE WORKERS’ UNIVERSITY. 


Books and Pamphlets For Sale By the Agitator 


Publishing Association. 
The Ancient Lowly, a history of the ancient 


working people, C. Osborne Ward; two large 


VOMIMER s.circawa ta bade ees tiesit nens ia t errnet 4.00 
Either volume separately at ........eeecereee 2.00 
A Physician in the House, Dr. J. H. Greer...... 2.50 


Life of Albert R. Parsons, with a true history of 
Ancient Society; or Researches in the Lines of 


the Anarchist Trial ..........---eccccccecves 1.50: 
Human Progress, Lewis H. Morgan ,.....+++- 1.50 
Flowers of the Mind, the best poems ........... 1.25 
Thoughts of a Fool ....... ee er EE E ae $1.00 
The Cost of Something for Nothing, J. P. Altgeld 1.00 
The Moods of Life, Poems, W. F. Barnard....... 1.00 
The Tongues of Toil, Labor Poems, Barnard.... 1.00 
The Changing Order, Oscar Lovell Triggs ...... 1.00 
The Materialistic Conception of History, La- 
briola .....sseeseseesessresessosssesssoseroos 1.00 
Love's Coming of Age, Edward Carpenter ...... 1.00: 
Looking Forward, a Treatise of the Status of 
Woman ccc ccc ccc cere eee c ccc e ee eeeeeeeons 1.00. 


The Bomb, Frank Harris. A powerful novel 
based on the Chicago tragedy of '87, cloth.... 1.00 
The Physical Basis of Mind and Morals, Fitch.. 1.00 
Tne American Esperanto Book, Artbur Baker... 1.00 
The Tongues of Toil, Labor Poems, W. F. Bar 
oe a a i 1.00 
Looking Forward, a Treatise on Woman.......- 1.00 
The Chicago Martyrs; The Infamous Speeches.. .30 
The Sale of An Appetite, a Purpose Story...... 50 
Freeland; a Social Anticipation, The. Hertzka.. .50 
Origin of the Family, Property, State, Engels... .60 
The Positive School of Criminology, E. Ferri... 50 
Social and Philosophical Studies, P. Lafargue... 50 
Right to Be Lazy and Other Studies, P. Lafargue .50 
The Evolution of Property, P. Lafargue ......-. 50 
Stories of the Struggle, Morris Winchevsky .... .560 
Human, All Too Human. Nietzche .....---++++- 50 
Darrow's Speech in Defcn-e of Haywood .....-- 23 
Communism and Conscience, E. C. Walker ..... 25 
Ferrer Postcards, a series of nine ......-+--+:- 20 
Who Is the Enemy, Anthony Comstock or You? .20 
Worship of Primitive Social Guesses, Walker... .15 
Vice: Its Friends and Its Foes, E. C. Walker ... .15 
The Curse of Race Prejudice, J. F. Morton, Jr... .25 
Modern Science and Anarchism, Kropotkin ..... .15 
Anarchy, Malatesta; Is It All a Dream? Morton. 10 
Do You Want Free Speech? J. F. Morton, Jr..... .10 
The Rights of Periodicals, J. F. Morton, Jr...... .10 
The State: Its Historic Role, Kropotkin ......-- 10 
The Open Shop, C. S. Darrow ..asseesesressee . 10 
Crime and Criminals, C. S. Darrow ...----++++> 10 
Origin of Anarchism, C. L. JameS ...--.eecesrere 05 
Law and Authority, Kropotkin ....----+-++:++9" 05 
The Wage System; Revolutionary Government.. .05 
Anarchist Communism, Kropotkin .....-.eeeere 06 
Appeal to the Young, Kropotkin ....-.----+ee8 05 
A Talk About Anarchist Communism Between 
Two Workers, Malatesta .......sresserrereee 05 
Evolution and Revolution, Reclus ..--+-c+eeeee 05 
Direct Action vs. Legislation, J. B. Smith ....-. 05 
Slavery of Our Times, Tolstoy .--5---+:+r++s*° 65 
Trade Unionism and Anarchism, Jay Fox ..---- 05 
Roosevelt and Anarchy, Jay Fox ..-.----s++++> 05 
What the Young Need to Know, E. C. Walker... -15 
Francisco Ferrer; His Life, Work and Martyr- ae 
dani eiei rh ee As a tS EE ES 
The Rational Education of Children, Ferrer..--- o 
The Modern School, Ferrer ....esseseerteretee or 
What I Believe, Emma Goldman .....-»..esse. a 
05 
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Patriotism, Emma Goldman .....sssesereseees. 
Anarchicm v7. Melthus, C T. Tamos aa NN 
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| FORWARD FELLOW WORKERS ® 

Workingmen: We fnd that the tools of piuuuc- 
tion with which we Lave to work are in posses:ion 
of the masters. So we look for historical data 
through which we can gican the process ot acquire- 
ment. 

We find that the process of acquirement is Lased 
upon rapine, murder, oppression and artificial eda- 
caion, as well as systematical use of misinforma- 
tion of tne true facts of orgauized society, we arrive 
at a point in which tne parting of the ways takes 
place; i. e„ that tne men that create wealth and tne 
men thac take it are antagonistic to one anotuer. 


Workers, from the above you can )cadiiy see uat © 


we have to use collective information lor the collec- 
tive benefit, though which we wil learn how to take 
Kosasession of those tools which are necessary to 
life, by awaking the dormant social necessity of co- 
operation, in order to survive; and, following the 
tactics of history, it kehooves the minority, yea even 
of one individual, to take it upoa himself to spread the 
necessary information to awaken industrial con- 
sciousness for co-operation and federation, that we 
may take possession of the inheritance left to us by 
history and our forefathers that helped to create all 
the tools of production and the means of distribu- 
ion. 

he mass of the workers have had enough of 
centialized authority, hence nothing doing for cen- 
tralized industrial organization or discipline, as well 
as trying to put them into well defined industrial 
uepaltments. in fact they are already segregated 
by industries and departments and still they can 
not see the necessity of it, and the reason is very 
clear to me. They have not got one tning, and that 
is the education on solidarity of lator, for they are 
still in the throes of c_pitalism whica teacies thm 
that an injury of one is no concern of all. If tnat 
is so, let us leave the capitalists do the segregating, 
sọ we will be at leisure to do the spreading of in- 
tormation on solidarity of action, to gain: first, the 
idea of the eight-hour work-day, putting each man 
to work, while capitalism will, through the perfec- 
tion of the instruments of labor, again displace 
them, and, through this, teach them that the short- 
ening of hours is not sufficient; and begin to plan 
to rid themselves of the parasites that do nothing 
else but live upon the proceeds of those that create 
au the wealth without contributing to it. 

To summarize: There is no use to wait for the 
masses, but to proceed without taking any consid- 
eration of them, ın short, let us thunder to the 
mass sO we can extract the intelligent minority 
anu preserve them while the mass is slowly follow- 
ing the teachings, and thus, while capitalism is 
doing its mission of collecting industries, in time 
the workers, by following their friends, the minority 
of labor, will finally lend their aid to bring about 
the industrial federation of labor. 


Fellow workers, push on! 
HENRY G. GEROME. 


THE MEXICAN REVOLUTION. 


This is not the special cause of Socialists, 
Anarchists, Single Taxers, Trades Unionists, or 
other individual wings of the great army of 
discontent. It is a straight case of millions of 
our fellow creatures having been driven from 
the lands on which they and their forefathers 
had lived for generations, in order that absen- 
tee syndicates may reap colossal fortunes by 
indescribably revolting slavery. I believe it to 
be the most brutal instance on record of abso- 
lutely heartless expropriation by that money 
power which worships the dollar alone, and is 
deaf, duinb and blind to the claims of human 
life. 

The fight for human liberty in Mexico cannot 
but affect most profoundly the labor movement 
in this country and throughout the world. 
Thought will be engendered and apathy dis- 
pelled; the road will be cleared for fundamental 
changes. The more successful the struggle 
there, the easier it will be for every one of us 
here. We should reciprocate, going to the very 
edge of onr opportunities. 


EMMA GOLDMAN. 
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EMMA GOLDMAN'S LECTURES! 
IN SEATTLE 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH 
Corner Third Ave. and University St. 
JUNE 4, 5, 6, AND 7, 1911. 

SUNDAY JUNE 4th, 3P. M.—‘'Tolstoy: Artist and 
Rebel.” SUNDAY, JUNE 4th, 3 P. M.—''The Eter- 
nal Spirit of Revolution’'( Mexico). MONDAY, JUNE 
Sth, 8 P. M.—‘'‘Justice.’’ (The Great Prison Drama 
by John Galsworthy.) TUESDAY, JUNE 6th, 8 P. 
M.‘'The Danger in the Growing Power of the Church.” 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 7th, 8 P. M.‘‘Victims of Moral- 
ity.” Free Di: cussion. Admission 25 cents. 


THE AGITATOR Excursion! 


The seeond annual excursion to Home Colony, 
given by The Agitator Group of Seattle, will 
take place on 

SUNDAY, JUNE 11th. 

The steamer ‘‘Fairhaven’’ will leave Pier 3, 
foot of Madison street, at 8 a. m. sharp, return- 
ing in the evening. 

Baseball, dancing, boating and other amuse- 
ments will be provided. 

Refreshments served on the boat. Dinner 
at Home. 50 cents. Tiekets, $1.00. Children 
under 12, 50 cents. Tiekets for sale at Lav- 
roff’s stand, 694 Third Ave., and Raymer’s old 
book store, 1522 First Ave. 

Judging from the success of the trip last sum- 
mer, the demand for tickets will be trebled this 
year. 

The number of tickets is limited, so if you 
wish to be sure of the opportunity to take this 
delightful trip. get your tickets now. 


Tacoma friends may take regular boat at Commer- 
cial Dock 8. A. M. 


LOOKING FOR A JOB 

A jobless worker asks why at 6 o’clock in the 
evening he feels like a race horse and nothing 
seems impossible, why he can brace up and 
throw out his chest and say to himself that in 
the morning he will go right out and find a 
boss and ask him for a job, why he can boast 
that he is afraid of no man on earth, and then 
wake up in the morning and feel like a whipped 
cur that has not even been in a fight. 

Why, man, it’s because you are a stranger 
on strange ground. You are a wanderer in an- 
other man’s country. You trespass on an- 
other man’s property and live by another man’s 
grace. 

Why, man, you are in the grip of another 
man’s hand. You breathe by virtue of another 
man’s will. You eat by permission of another 
man. You find a shack to put your body in 
when it is cold by the goodness of another man. 
You work and you are idle at the whimsical 
will of another man. You have a wife and chil- 
dren, according to the liberty that the other 
man gives you. 

Why, man, you are a slave. You have chains 
around your neck and round your wrists and 
about your ankles. You have a lash over you 
and a scourge beating upon your back. You 
have a master squeezing the life blood out of 
you. You have an oppressor with an iron heel 
crushing you into the ground. 

Why, man, you are a fool. 

You can own the earth in which you sojourn. 
You can take the job you are asking for. You 
can eat bread without begging. You can cast 
uway your master. You can break your chains, 
vou can put down your oppressor. 

Why. man, you ean be free and hopeful and 
happy and have plenty. 

You can if you wake up.--Daily Socialist. 


Worst Crime of All. 

‘“‘Call the jury for the next case,’’ said the 
judge. 

‘May it please the court,’’ said the prosecut- 
ing attorney, ‘‘the prisoner at bar is not en- 
titled to a jury. He—”’ 

* Why, even the oneriest chicken thief is en- 
titled to trial by jury,’’ exclaimed the judge. 
“It is the inalienable right of every man charg- 
ed with—’’ 

‘*But this is a union man charged with hav- 
ing violated your order not to approach a 
strike-breaker with intent to influence him.” 

“What? Prisoner, stand up! You have com- 
mitted a crime which is so much worse than 
murder, arson, infanticide, homicide, patricide, 
maricide or fracticide, that you have forfeited 
all right to a trial by jury. Solitary confine- 
ment for six months. Call the next case!’’— 
Lincoln Wageworker. 


FROM THE MAIL BAG. 
Editor The Agitator: 

Inclosed find my check for $1.00 for one 
year’s subscription to The Agitator. The free, 
open, fair spirit of the paper makes it one of 
the most valuable periodicals I read. 

Yours for the Revolution, 


JACK LONDON. 


A man that’s broke can't be square. He’ got too much 
to do payin’ taxes. Dooley. 


RECEIPTS 


Seattle Group, Social, $11.23; Horner, Bagdanoff, 
Yaffee, J. Marcus, each $2; London, Vinikof, Myer, 
**Crank,’’ Harowitz, Solomon, each $1; Markstall, Stu- 
art, Sinsky, Koblik, each $.50; Weisberg, Freedman, 
Steller, Pratinner, each $.25; 
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SOME VERY WORTHY PERIODICALS. 


“MOTHER EARTH’? 


Monthly Magazine Devoted 
to Social Science and Liter- 
ature. 10c a copy. $1 a year 


EMMA GOLDMAN, Publisher 


“SOLIDARITY.” 


A weekly revolutionary 
working class paper. 


Published by 


P. O. Box 62, I. W. W. 210 E. 13th. St., 
NEWCASTLE, PA. New York, N. Y. 
“FREEDOM’ ,’ R ‘INDUSTRIAL 
WORKER" 
A Monthly Journal of A Weekly Agitator 
Anarchist Communism. For Revolutionary In- 


dustrial Union. 
Published by I. W. W., 
236 Main st. .Spokane,Wn 
$1 a year, Foreign, $1.50 


36c per year. 
127 Ossulton Street, 
London, N. W., England 


For Sale—in Home—a two-story frame house of seven 
rooms, bathroom, pantry and cellar, with two acres of 
land, partially cleared. Well situated, commanding an 
excellent view of bay and mountains. Full particulars. 
may be had of THE AGITATOR. 


For Sale—near Home: seventeen acres uncleared water- 
front timber land;will divide. Apply to THE AGITATOR. 


For exchange — Dental work; for any other kind of work. 
Apply to THE AGITATOR. 


HENDERSON BAY ROUTE— Steamer Tyconda leaves 
Commercial Dock, Tacoma, for all points on Hender- 
son Bay, including Home, week days at 2:30 p. m., 
returning next morning. Sunday at 8 a. m., return- 
ing same day. 

0000000 


NORTH BAY ROUTE—Steamer Tyrus leaves Com- 
mercial Dock, Tacoma, for all points on North Bay 
every Monday, Wednesday and Friday at 10 a. m., re- 
turnig next morning. 

LORENZ BROS., OWNKRS. 


Agents for THE AGITATOR. 


Seattle: Lavroff’s stand, 617 3rd Ave.; Raymer’s old 
book store, 1522 First Ave. 

Lynn, Mass.: S. Yaffee, 233 Union Street. 

New York C ity B. Vaselevshy, 212 Henry Street; M. 
Maisel, 422 Grand Street 

Winnipeg, Manitoba: Elkins’ news stand, 796 Main St 
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A SEMI-MONTHLY ADVOCATE OF THE MODERN SCHOOL, 


VOL. 1, 


THE PASSING SHOW. 


*‘War—What For?” 
(Geo. R. Kirkpatrick, N. Y.) 

This is one of the strongest indictments of 
war ever penned. It is a harsh book, for it 
tells harsh facts about the greatest curse of 
the human race. It is a book for the many, 
for it is written in a style that is simple and 
forceful. You cannot escape it. Its array of 
facts, its language, its plea, all grip one and 
holds him fast until he is convinced of the true 
nature of war and its terrible consequences. 

Forty million lives were sacrificed in war in 
the last century by our alleged civilization. 

Let the author summarize this history of 
slaughter: 

‘‘Forty million lives in one brief century 
slashed down by Mars, the ‘glorious’ god of 
battles. 

**One Christian century—a festival of fiends, 
a loud ha, ha for hell. 

‘‘One Christian century—a gash in the breast 
of the working class. 

‘One Christian century—Mars and Caesar 
spitting in the face of the nobly peaceful 
Christ. 

“One Christian century—a sea of blood. 

‘‘One Christian century—an ocean of tears. 

“One Christian century—the butchering of 
brothers by brothers. 

“One Christian century—a groan, a sigh, a 
80b.” 

The author quotes descriptions of actual war 
that are most appalling. The people have been 
fed with false pictures of war in the past. They 
have been shown the guilded heroes on dress 
parade. 

That time is past, however. War will be seen 
as it is in the future, and the work will not be 
left to Socialists and Anarchists either. The 
author quotes from Richard Barry, who was 
with the Japanese at Port Arthur: 

“‘ Almost crazed by thirst and hunger, he (a 
wounded soldier unattended for days on the 
battlefield) at length severed the arteries of 
one of his comrades newly dead and lived on 
(that is, he sucked blood from a comrade’s 
corpse). He found worms crawling in a wound 
in his leg. He tore up the shirt of a corpse and 
bound them. * * è » No, the truth 
about war cannot be told. It is too horrible. 
The public will not listen. *® * œ They 
wont let us tell them the truth and show bowels 
mpped out, brains spilled, eyes gouged away, 
faces blanched with horror.’? 

l Our space will not permit us to do half jus- 

tice to this book, if indeed it is possible in a 
review to convey an adequate conception of it. 
It must be read from cover to cover; and it 
should be read by every worker in the land. 
l War and the rumors of war are everywhere 
in the air. The United States is building battle- 
ships faster than schools. Conquest of mar- 
kets for the surplus product of our toil is the 
pressing question of the hour in Wall street. 

War makes bonds, and our silken mitted pa- 
triots have money to invest. War creates the 
need of ships that are rotten and beef that is 
embalmed, and our turtle-fed patriots have 


these articles to sell at a sacrifice to “our” 
government. 
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War turns the public eye from the commer- 
cial robber barons who fleece us, and enables 
them to enslave us still more. 

War supplies a favorite means to reduce the 
army of unemployed to a reasonable size. For 
while the unemployed army is necessary to the 
pepetuation of the system of exploitation and 
graft we live under, the safety of this glorious 
regime depends upon our keeping that army 
down at a controllable size. For there is al- 
ways the danger of these hungry and thirsty 
hounds, not of sucking the blood of dead fel- 
low slaves, like the wounded Japanese soldier, 
but of them sucking the rich blood of our deli- 
cate skinned live capitalists. 

War, in a word, is a capitalist necessity, and 
as soon as the workers refuse to take part in 
it its walls will topple to the ground. And 
what would the poor working class do without 
masters? 

The price of this book is $1.20, and may be 
had from The Agitator. 


Mexico Still in Revolt. 

Madero triumphantly entered the City of 
Mexico, hailed as liberator of the Mexican peo- 
ple. Three hundred thousand people lined the 
magnificent Juarez Ave. As the conquering 
hero’s carriage proceeded there was a constant 
rain of flowers in his path and into his car- 
riage, tossed alike by society women, Indians 
and Peons. 

Thus the news dispatch reports the closing 
scene in the personal revolution of Franciscó 
I. Madero. 


Some time ago Madero was denounced by his 
comrades as a traitor to the real cause of the 
Mexican people. They discovered in him mere- 
ly an ambitious, bourgeois opponent of Diaz, 
who wished only to displace that tyrant to 
make room for himself or one of his friends 
who would rule and enslave the working peo- 
ple as Diaz has done. 

The real revolutionists left Madero and unit- 
ed with the Liberal party, with headquarters 
at Los Angeles, 519 Fourth St. 

All I. W. W. men, Anarchists and Socialists, 
every man who wants to free the Mexican peo- 
ple from capitalism, are fighting with the Lib- 
eral party. 

The prophecy of the Liberal party has come 
true. Madero has routed Diaz, and called off 
the war. The Revolutionists refuse to quit. 
They will fight until either they or capitalism 
is conquered. 

‘Until the natural resources of Mexico have 
been restored to the people for their free and 
equal use, the Mexican Liberal party will not 
lay down its arms.” 

I quote from a manifesto published by the 
International Committee of the party. 

The newspapers published the following bit 
of important news directly after Madero won 
from Diaz: 

“If the rebels of Lower California or other 
bands hitherto fighting independently do not 
lay down their arms, Madero’s army will be 
used to suppress them.’’ 

Already a conflict has taken place, wherein 
the Liberal party soldiers defeated Madero’s 
‘“revolutionists.”’ 


INDUSTRIAL UNIONISM, INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM 
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The Mexican Revolution is just where it was 
six months ago. The only change has been in 
the enemy which the Revolutionists have to 
meet. The real fight is yet to be won. Anc 
it behooves all friends of the cause to support 
the fight with money and men. 

Church and State in Education. 

Old Cardinal Gibbons was given two pages 
of the Sunday papers to tell the public it should 
turn around and go backwards. 

It is a shame, he said, that people who send 
their children to private schools should be taxed 
to support the publie schools; and I wonder if 
the old fossil has performed a miracle, and 
turned Anarchist. But immediately he says let 
the state turn over the public funds to the 
private schools. 

This is the first bold stroke openly aimed at 
a union of church and state in this country. 
The Catholic church, which is shrewd enough 
to see the importance of ‘‘right’’ early training, 
has always galled under the weight of double 
school tax. And it is decidedly wrong that they 
should be taxed for what they do not want and 
do not use. 

But it is no more wrong to tax a Catholic for 
public schools than to tax me for maintaining 
an army and navy and a thousand things I do 
not want. 

The remedy is not in collecting the money and 
giving it back, as old moss-back Gibbons sug- 
gests, but it lies in the honest, square deal of 
not holding me up. 

The state is a thief, a highway robber that 
takes my labor only because it is bigger than 
me. It cannot justify itself on any moral or 
ethical grounds. 

The proper solution of the problem is, don’t 
tax the Catholics for public education. And by 
the same token, don’t tax the Anarchists for 
anything. 

JAY FOX. 


CRANKY NOTIONS 

‘‘There, now, you carpers! Always knocking 
government, the state, saying no good could 
come out of Zazareth. Don’t you see what the 
Supreme Court of the United States has done? 
It freed Gompers, Morrison and Mitchell, it 
busted the Standard Oil Co., it—it—oh, what 
else did it do? Well, anyway, it is doing good. 
And see the laws that are being passed in the 
interest of the people!’’ And then the gov- 
ernmentalist swells up with the notion that the 
anarchist is quelehed. But he doesn’t know 
that all this is like one tearing out his own 
bad work in the attempt to make it good. And 
in trying to make it good, if it really be a» 
honest try, the job is only a botch. 


The newspapers have a dearth of readable 
matter because they are owned by Moloch, who, 
with his insane stare, sees naught interesting 
but news of gold and the getting of gold, the 
getting of gold without digging for it. But why 
not? Doesn’t he see that sweat and sorrow and 
discomfort and even degradation follow the 
digging? Hey! you digger. Get the dust out 
of your fool eyes and see how you’re digging 


hut deepens your industrial grave! 
JO. LABADITE. 
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To have Freedom is only to have that which | 
is absolutely necessary to enable us to be 
what we ought to be, and to possess what 


we ought to possess. 
ne 


THE LOVE OF LIBERTY. 


Instinctively every living thing loves liberty. 
You may pierce a fly with a needle, and he wiil 
flit about unconscious of the wound. But press 
that needle into the table and the fly goes fran- 
tie to secure its liberty. Some years ago, upon 
the Ilolstein Ranch in California, three little 
orioles were taken from a nest and confined 
within a bird eage. No sooner was this done. 
than the mother bird appeared and tried to lib- 
erate her young. Failing in this, she flew away 
and brought to her incarcerated babies a sprig 
of the deadly larkspur. In a few minutes thos 
three fledglings with foaming mouths lay dead 
in the bottom of the cage. If the mother bird 
could not free her young, then she preferred to 
kill them. 


THE LAW AND ITS SOURCE. 


Nothing is more certain, says D. D. Horne, 
in Revolt, than that political power depends 
upon economie power. It is a truism. Does 
anyone doubt that the Republican party owes 
its victories to Wall Street financiers? Does 
anyone doubt that that party is the avowed rep- 
resentative of those financiers?) And docs any- 
one doubt that the laws made in Washington 
and in every State Capital—except in States 
where revolt has been suceessful—are dictated 
by those same Wall Street financiers? Since eco- 
nomie power determines political power, it fol- 
lows naturally that the class holding the eco- 
nomic power makes the laws. 

So the laws are made by the supreme power 
of the State, the ruling class. It is the solemn 
expression of their will, and it is rignt. They 
have so determined. Everything else Is wrong. 

This joker was not cleverly concealed by 
Blackstone. Law, he said, is preseribed by the 
supreme power in a state, because legislation 1s 
the greatest act of sineriornity that can he ex- 
ereised by one being over another. Thus he be- 
trays that the legislators whom we have always 
supposed to be our servants, really exercise acts 
of sunperiority over us, end further, that 1s how 
the law comes into existence—by acts of super- 
jority. Our servants become our masters, he- 
cause they are the creatures of the real cco- 
nomic power. 

And so the law is the ereature of economie 
determinism. A clear conception of this truth 
must completely revolutionize one’s conception 


of law. We must sce that it is in the trie 
conce immoral. because it makes for the n»- 
happiness ef the vast miaiorty of mankind, We 

odane that jt is the framework of conserva- 


tism. 
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It can progress only as aconomie power 
changes hands.. We must see that it is super- 
ficial. 
the sea of economic determinism. It is a sys- 
tem of rules to preserve present conditions. We 
can see that, because we can see that the mas 
ters are sutisicd with the present organization 
of society. We cean see clearly that it is the 
instrument of all oppression. Oppression has 
always been conducted in the name of the law. 
Witness the cruclty with which the early 
Christians were tormented in the name of the 
law; with which the early Protestants were 
hurned at the stake in the name of the law; 
with which the inquisition was conducted, and 
with which slaves were driven in our own coun- 
try, all in the name of the law. 


It is lake a cork tossed on the waves in 


We must observe that the law is founded en- 
tirely upon past and present conditions, and 
does not look to the future. It is obsolete be- 
fore it comes into existence. It is a burden im- 
posed by one generation upon another. This 
burden is assumed by suffrance, because of the 
ignorance and stupidity of the people, who wor- 
ship the municipal law. 

For it is a religion—a superstition more gen- 
eral and more completely false than any other 
in history. Unlike other religions, instead of 
looking to tke future, it looks to the past. 
Statutes and precedents of former generations 
constitute the body of our law. These, being 
in writing, are the Bible, or the Koran of the 
legal religion. They constitute a better instru- 
ment to keep the people in ignorance than the 
Latin Bible. Sixteen thousand written laws, in 
a mass. comprise what the layman must know 
to keep out of trouble; yet ignorance of the law 
is no excuse. Here is one religion, at least, 
which is compulsory. Every layman must have 
his lawyer, who is a priest, to propitiate the 
great god of interpretation, strict or loose as is 
convenient. The lawyer, who is the priest, is 
respected and honored and well paid. He keeps 
his client on the other side of the room, has his 
little altar covered with big, thick, yellow 
books. He talks in a deep. heavy voice, as if he 
were very important. But he quakes with fear 
in the presence of the high priest, the judge, 
whom he worships. And each judge, in turn, 
quakes in the presence of a higher judge, until 
we reach the Supreme Court Justices, who look 
down upon everybody. Why shouldn’t they? 
They make and unmake the law. Legislators 
and executive officers are merely ministerial of- 
ficers, who do the bidding of the justices. They 
must be consulted befcre any law is passed, be- 
cause they, with a word, can render it void and 
impossible. Yet they, secretly, look up to the 
inysteriovs keings who represent the economic 
power of the state, and they, at the top of the 
organization of the religion, elearly recognize 
the real and true god whom they worship, the 
god of economic power. 

But the religion is tottering. The people are 
heginning to understand these things. They are 
beginning to find out that their labor creates all 
wealth, and that they hold the real eeonomie 
power of the state in their own hands; that it 
consists in their unity and co-operation, and 
that when they bring these two conditions 
about, the present economic power, founded on 
deceit and disorganization, shall vanish. Then 
will the law also disappear, and in its place 
shall come co-operative organization of all the 
people for the benefit of all the people. 

——_—___________ 
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THE CROOKEDNESS OF JUSTICE. 

There is no such thing as a fair and impar- 
tial trial. 

It is a sombre robed lie. 

It is a delusion and a snare. 

In a coercive government which arrays class 
against class it cannot be. Listen and you s'all 
hear. 

Lately in the City of the Golden Potlatch. a 
man half starved for three weeks, subsisting 
upon odd short jobs and sharing his meagre 
fare with an aged mother. The ‘‘proof’’ show- 
ed that taking a longer journey afoot and look- 
ing for a chance to slave, he had fallen down 
an embankment and wrenched his back. Drag- 
ging his wretched body to a nearby farm honse 
he sought to beg. There was no one at home. 
Starvation was upon him in an advanced stage. 
His circulation in its demand for subsistence 
had begun to absorb the marrow which Mother 
Nature had providently stored in the hollow of 
his bones. He broke into the house and ate of 
the milk and bread and eggs before him. He 
had never before been charged with ‘‘crime.’’ 
Ie was given a ‘‘fair’’ trial by one of Seattle's 
most impartial judges. He is now. on the way 
to the penitentiary. His aged mother— 

Then, too, there were, in the last year two 
men tried for misuse of the mails to obtain 
money. One was an Italian workingman charged 
with one indictment. The maximum penalty 
was five years. He got the five and is now in 
the penitentiary. The other was a real estate 
shark whose specialty the ‘‘nroof’’ showed was 
in bilking the poor. He was charged under 
thirteen indictments. The maximum penalty 
was 65 years. He got two and one-half years, 
but is NOT in the penitentiary. 

Both of these men were given ‘‘fair’’ trials 
by the same court. 

The working class were content that the Chi- 
cago Anarchists should have a ‘‘fair’’ trial. 
They are dead. 

In the Haywood ease, the workers in the 
North, in the South, in the East and the West, 
would iiave none of the ‘‘fair trial’’ chloro- 
form, but quietly determined that he should not 
hang. I was on the staff of a widely circu- 
lated paper, very active in his behalf, and I 
knew well the real temper of the workers. 
Many of us took the position that he was inno- 
cent even if guilty, because a state of war ob- 
tained which justified him in acting upon the 
principle, well recognized in warfare. of retal- 
iation, if, in fact, he did with others the death 
of Steunenberg conspire. 

Haywood is very much alive. 

In the McNamara case let us again so resolve, 
and let us have done with the ebon panoply and 
gorgeous bunk men miscall ‘‘justice.’’ 

BRUCE ROGERS. 


THE RIGHTS OF THE HORSE 
II. 

The first of rights, the right of existence, 
which no civilized society will recognize for 
laborers, is possessed by horses. The colt, even 
before birth, while still in the fetus state, be- 
gins to enjoy the right to existence. His moth- 
er, when her pregnancy has scarcely begun, is 
discharged from all work and sent into the 
country, to fashion the new being in peace 
and comfort; she remains near him to suckle 
him and teach him to choose the delicious 
grasses of the meadow, in which he gambols 
till he is grown. 

The moralists and politicians of the “Rights 
of Man” think it would be monstrous to grant 


THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE 
Swing inward, O Gates of the Future ! 
Swing outward, ye doors of the Past! 
For the soul of the people is moving 
And rising from slumber at last ; 
The black forms of night are retreating. 
The white peaks have signaled the day, 
And Freedom her long roll is beating, 
And calling her sons to the fray. 


And woe to the rule that has plundered 
And.trod down the wounded and slain, 
While the war of the Old Time have thundered 
And men poured their life-tide in vain; 
The day of its triumph is ending, 
The evening draws near with its doom, 
And the star of its strength is descending 
To sleep in dishonor and gloom. 


The soil tells the same fruitfi.] story, 
The seasons their bounties display, 
And the flcwers lift their faces in glory 
To catch the warm kisses of day ; 
While our fellows are treated as cattle 
That are muzzled when treading the corn, 
And millions sink down in life’s battle 
With a sigh for the day they were born 


Swing inward, O Gates! till the morning 
Shall paint the brown mountains of gold, 

Till the life and the love of the New Time 
Shall conquer the hate of the Old. 

Let the face and the hand of the Master 
No longer be hidden from view, 

Nor the lands He prepared for the many 
Be trampled and robbed by the few. 


—Jamus G. CLARK. 
ne i 


such rights to the laborers; I raised a tempest 
in the Chamber of Deputies when I asked that 
women, two months before and two months 
after confinement, should have the right, and 
the means, to absent themselves from the fac- 
tory. My proposition upset the ethics of civili- 
zation, and shook the capitalist order. What an 
abominable abomination—to remand for babies 
the right of colts. 

As for the young proletarians, they can 
scarcely trot on their little toes before they are 
condemned to hard labor in the prisons òf capi- 
talism, while the colts develop freely under 
kindly nature; care is taken that they be com- 
pletely formed before they are set to work, and 
their tasks are proportioned to their strength 
with a tender care. This care on the part of 
the capitalists fullows them all through their 
lives, 

We may still recall the noble indignation of 
the capitalist press when it learned that the 
omnibus company was using peat and tannery 
Waste in its stalls as a substitute for straw; 
to think of the unhappy horses having such 
poor litters! The more delicate souls of the 
bourgeoisie have in every capitalist country or- 
ganized societies for the protection of animals, 
in order to prove that they can not be excited 
by the fate of the small victims of industry. 
This same omnibus company, which works its 
laborers from fourteen to sixteen hours a day, 
requires from its dear horses only from five to 
seven hours. It has bought green meadows, in 
which they may recuperate from fatigue or in- 
disposition. Its policy is to expend more for 


the entertainment of a quadruped than for the 
paying the wages of a biped. 


It has never occurred to any legislator, nor 
to any fanatical advocate of the Rights of 
Man” to reduce the horse’s daily pittance, in 
order to provide a retreat that would be of 
Service to him only after his death. The Rights 
of Horses have not been posted up; they are 
_ Utwritten rights,” as Socrates called the laws 
tmplanted by nature in the consciousness of all 
men. 

Laborers of all crafts, you who toil so hard 
to create your poverty in producing the wealth 


— eT 
— 


THE AGITATOR 
of the capitalists, arise, arise! Since the buf- 
foons of parliament unfurl the Rig'.s of Man, 
do. you boldly demand for yourselves, your 
wives and your children the Riguts of the 
Horse.—Paul Lafargue. 


The Impossibility of an Anarchist Program. 

Perhaps the questions put more often than 
any other to the active Anarchist are: ‘‘ What 
are you Anarchists really doing? Have you no 
platform or program? Have you no organiza- 
tion?” 

Usually the questioner has read some of the 
history of radical movements, and looking back 
on an accomplished fact the issues appear elear- 
cut and definite. 
is a Socialist, Single Taxer, or one who sees the 
hopelessness of political action. But the work- 
ings of Anarchism seem too vague; there is no 
clear-cut program, and, having in mind the 
platforms and organizations of the old parties 
and the many hackneyed phrases ef the Social- 
ist he wonders why we do not classify our is- 
sues in a wordy platform. 

Anarchism is not an organized movement; it 
is a trend. It is too broad for a platform, and 
too inclusive to label this or that idea only as 
anarchistic. 

As an Anarchist I recognize the relativity of 
all things, the feasibility of every idea, and 
know that temperament, individuality, environ- 
ment are factors in the make-up of every human 
being, that cannot be scientifically codified or 
regulated; so I do not try and hence have no 
definite organization to hamper my individual 
interpretation of the things that count in my 
life, or the method of receiving them. 

With mental growth comes a multiplying of 
one’s various moods, or I might say personali- 
ties, and so what in one combination of circum- 
stances would appear vital or enjoyable, in an- 
other combination would appear to me trivial. 

This being so I surely cannot lay down any 
rule of action for another when I myself find 
none that will be always applicable to my own 
use. If I cannot lay down an infallible rule of 
personal actionI am surely not in a position to 
codify social or mass actions. A realization of 
this fact seems to prevent the possibility of a 
definite plan of working or a platform without 
which a party organization is not feasible. 

Without a written platform or a clearly de- 
fined program it is not to be wondered at that 
to many Anarchism appears vague and our ae- 
tivity nil. Men have so long depended on the 
crutches of organization and platform that even 
today the most emancipated in an argument 
will quote Kropotkin, Marx, Stirner or Nict2- 
che with an air of final assurance that is ludi- 
crous when you realize that these same men and 
women do not believe in authority, and when 
we stop to think that every form, ceremony, 
creed, law and organization has originated in 
man’s fears to stand alone—to he a law unto 
himself—to take the initiative—it is Casy to see 
why man’s materialism will assert itself even 
in the highest realms of idealism. 

Were I to epitomize the work and spirit of 
Anarchism I would need but one word—'' Free- 
dom.’’ 

Every movement that tends toward freedom 
is our movement, and the world of thought and 
action today is ablaze with revolt as a result 
of the works of the Anarchist who realizes that 
platforms like creeds are incompatible with 
freedom—that all life is in flux and that we are 
all experimentalisis. 

S. T. TPAMBTERSIOARK, 


Or it may be the questioner: 


Cars Church Are Subisdized by the Rich. 

eke Chnreb today is largely confined to one 
elass of society and is pretty thoroughly class 
conscious,” seys Bishop Williams of Michigan 
in the June number of The American Magazine. 

“TL not only confines its work mostly to the 
respectable elasses, but it puts itself in a posl- 
tion of dependence on the well-to-do. It aC 
cepts withont question the ‘tainted moncy’ of 
“wealthy malefactors’ and inscribes their names 
over the coors of its houses of worship and its 
instifntions of education and charity, fawns 
upon them with the grace upon its lips ‘for 
whai we are about fo receive the Lord make us 
duly thenk"ul,’ aad often muzzles the mouths 
of the propheis lest they offend the sourees of 
munificenes and check the steams of bounty 
upon which it depends. It regularly applies a 
different and stricted standard of morals to the 
Lewear who shall be deemed worthy of its char- 
ity than it does to the patron who sits in the 
front seat in the church, the vestry and the ec- 
elesiastical legisature. This is an offense not 
only to the spirit of democracy, but to the new 
conscience of the age.” 


THE WORKERS’ UNIVERSITY. 


Books and Pamphlets For Sale By the Agitator 
Publishing Association. 
The Ancient Lowly, a history of the ancient 
working people, C. Osborne Ward; two large 


volumes ...........c ee eeee PEE ENEA receceee 4.00 
Either volume separately at ........... ...... 2.00 
A Physician in the House, Dr. J. H. Greer...... 2.50 


Life of Albert R. Parsons, with a true history of 
Ancient Society; or Rescarches in the Lines of 


the Anarchist Trial ............. Saduak eee 1.50 

Human Progress, Lewis H. Morgan ...... eee. 1.50 
Flowers of the Mind, the best poems ........... 1.25 
Thoughts of a Fool ..........0-c0cee paces .. $1.00 
The Cost of Something for Nothing, J. P. Altgeld 1.00 
The Moods of Life, Poems, W. F. Barnard....... 1.00 
The Tongues of Toil, Labor Poems, Barnard.... 1.00 
The Changing Order, Oscar Lovell Triggs ...... 1.00 
The Matcrialistic Conception of History, La- 

BIO ised oie lei ta aati biden case hae we -- 1.00 
Love's Coming of Age, Edward Carpenter ,..... 1.00 


Looking Forward, a Treatise of the Status of 
Woman 
The Bomb, Frank Harris. A powerful novel 
tased on the Chicago tragedy of '87, cloth.... 1.00 
The Physical Basis of Mind and Morals, Fitch.. 1.00 
Tne American Espcranto Book, Arthur Baker... 1.00 
The Tongues of Toil, Labor Poems, W. F. Bar 
Looking Forward, a Treatise on Woman........ 
The Chicago Martyrs; The Infamous Speeches.. .30 
The Sale of An Appetite, a Purpose Story...... .50 
Freeland; a Social Anticipation, The. Hertzka.. .50 
Origin of the Family, Property, State, Engels... .50 
Toe Positive School of Criminology, E. Ferri... .50 
Social and Philosophical Studies, P. Lafargue... .50 
Rigat to Re Lazy and Other Studies, P. Lafargue .50 


The Evolution of Property, P. Lafargue ........ .50 
Stories of the Struggle, Morris Winchevsky .... .60 
Human, All Too liunman, Nietzche ......... .... 50 


Parrow’s Speech in Defense of Haywood ... 
Communism and Conscience, E. C. Walker ..... .25 
Ferrer Postcards, a series of nine ............. .20 
Who Is the Enemy, Antheny Comstock or You? .20 
Worship of Primitive Socic! Guesses, Walker... .15 
Vice: Its Friends and Its Foes, E. C. Walker ... .15 
The Curse of Race Preindice, J. F. Morton, JT... .25 
Modern Science and Anarchism, Kropotkin .....  .15 
Anarcliy, Me'atesta; Is It Alla Dream? Morton. .10 
Do You Wart Free Speech? J. F. Morton, Jr..... .10 


The Rights of Periodicals, J. F. Morton, Jr...... 10 
The State: Its Historic Role, Kropotkin ...... we .10 
The Open Shop, C. S. Darrow .........ceccceee .10 
Crime and Criminals, C. S. Darrow ............ 10 
Oiigian of Anarchisin, C. L. James .........e0e06 - 05 
Law and Avthority, Kropotkin ...........c.000. .05 
The Wage System; Revolutionary Government.. .05 
Avarchist Communism, Kropotkin ........00. .. 05 
Appeal to the Yorng, Kropotkin ........ 0.0.2.6. .05 
A Talk About Anarchist Communism Between 
Two Workers, Malatesta ......e.ece0. Maona .05 
Evoluticn and Reveluiion, Reclus .......... cae 05 
Direct Action ws. Legislation, J. B. Smith ...... .05 
slavery of Our Times, Tolstoy ........cccceees .65 
Trauc Unionigsm and Anarchism, Jay Fox ...... 05 


Roosevelt and Ararchy, Jav Fox ....c.ccce. ... «08 
What t.e Young Need to Know, E. C. Walker... .15 
Francisco Ferrer; His Life, Work and Martyr- 


CLOUT Sats ewak hraa ag natn aece eae eiie aerate eiea Geo 
The Fationsi Education of Children, Ferrer..... .05 
The Mocern School, Ferrer ...... EREA .... 05 
What I Believe, Emma Goldman ............. - .05 
Patriotism, Emma Goldman ...........cc00ce .. 05 


Anarchism vs. Malthus, C. L. James ..... 
Anarchy vs. Sociatisn:, W. C. Owen 


AN APPEAL TO THE WORLD’S WORZERS 

From the first. Madero’s sole aim has been 
poiitical; the subsiiiution of his governmeut 
for that of Diaz. 

From the first the Mexican Liberal party’s 
sole aim has been economic; the substitution of 
economie liberty for slavery. 

Madero belongs to one of Mexico’s wealthiest 
families, which owns approximately 5,000,000 
acres of land. That very fact constitutes hin 
a member of the slave-holding class; for the en- 
slavement of Mexico has been accomplished by 
depriving the people of their land and conferr- 
ing it on syndicates and wealthy capitalista. 

The Mexican Liberal party grasped this econ- 
omic fact at its inception, and nine years ago 
adopted as its mofto, ‘‘Land and Liberty.” 

Madcro—allied to the land owners and the 
Catholic church—necessarily opposes the Mexi- 
can Liberal party. He claims that he will gov- 
ern Mexico wisely, but he has no conception of 
making the Mexicans self-governing by helping 
them to economic independence. 

Madero has used for his own political ad- 
vancenient the following of the Mexican Libera! 
party, taking advantage of the long imprison- 
ment of its most prominent members at the be- 
hest of Diaz and the money powers. By lavish 
use of money, wrung from helpless tenants and 
employes, he has transformed, for the moment, 
an economic revolution into a political, alleged- 
ly reform crusade. 

Much blood has been shed. and will be shed, 
in the revolution now convulsing Mexico. Much 
money has been spent, and is being spent; im- 
mense sacrifices have been made and are being 
made. It would be lunacy to permit them to 
be wasted on a mere change of presidents and 
cabinets. 

Throughout the world the masses are calling 
for deeds, not words; for bread in the stomach, 
not talk from the tribune; for actual well-being. 
here and now. With this world-wide movement 
the Mexican Liberal party is aligned. Events 
have forced it to fight in the front rank, and 
there it will continue to fight. 

We applaud this resolution of the Mexican 
Liberal party and seek to render it more effec- 
tive by enlisting the co-operation of the world- 
wide army of revolt. We appeal to the disin- 
herited of every nation and to all who instinc- 
tively rebel against human slavery. 

The Mexican Revolution must go on until it 
has won for the people economic independence. 
Its suecess will clear the road for the advance 
of all nations. Its failure will mean a setback 
full of suffering. 

At present the workers of other nationalities 
do not grasp the situation. They must be 
brought to understand it; brought to compre- 
hend clearly that the success of the Mexican 
Revolution is of the utmost importance to them 
collectively and individually; brought to see 
that it may prove as vital to their interests as 
was the French Revolution. 

For this combined work is required. A vast 
propaganda must be set on foot and pushed per- 
sistently. Funds must be secured and secured 
in large amounts. The hands of the Mexicanu 
Liberal party must be upheld at all and every 
cost, just as the capitalists of the world are 
upholding Madero’s hands. 


RECEIPTS 
Gercme, $3; Silverberg, $3; Allen, 
Todd, KEdelstat, Weik, Maryson, 
Classner, 65 cents: Lippard,25 


Reitman, £10; 
Werle, Contratto, 
Wassilefsky: cach ùl. 


cents. 
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NEW BOOXS 

Mary Wollstonecraft (The John Lane Co.) 

Mary Wollstonecraft was the first woman to 
voice the demand for freedom for her sex, the 
first woman to demand freedom for both halves 
of the human family. She died a hundred and 
fourteen years ago, yet her ‘‘ Vindication of the 
Rights of Women” is so thorough in its philoso- 
phy and so radical in its treatment of the sub- 
ject that it might have been written by one of 
the most radical women cf today. 

This brilliant pionecr of the radical movement 
is too little known by the radicals of today, and 
it is hoped this new biography by G. R. S. Tay- 
lor will help to create for her life and work the 
interest thcy so well deserve. 

I quote from Current Literature: ‘‘ ‘No one,’ 
says her biugrapher, ‘has denied to Mary Woll- 
stonecraft the title of pioneer. If anyone struck 
out a new path, beyond all manner of doubt 
she did. Many think, and say very 
vigorously, that it must end in fire and brim- 
stone, and a few have more hopeful views. But 
a new path it certainly was; inceed, so new that 
it still remains untrodden by the large majority. 
In other words, this pioneer of the eighteenth 
century is still clearing a way for the twen- 
tieth.’ ”’ 

Mary Wollstonecraft did not confine her tal- 
ent exclusively to the vindication of her sex. 
Like Thomas Paine, she was intensely aroused 
by Edmund Purke’s attack on the French Revo- 
lution, and wrote a dushing and brilliant essay 
entitled ‘‘A Vindication of the Rights of Man.” 
This was writtcn in advance of her ‘‘ Vindica- 
tion of the Rights of Woman,’’ and was the 
first published answer to the reactionary 
Burke’s defense of Royalty. 


The Life cf Friedrich Nietzsche, by Daniel 
Halevy (The MacMillan Co.). 

Nietzsche is, perhaps, the greatest influence 
in modern literature. The presses of every coun- 
try are busy turning out books about him. 
Every country has a Nietzschean cult. To the 
young generation of authors he is a profound 
inspiration. He appeals to the untamed rebel- 
ious spirit of youth. 

Nietzsche disturbed the solemn serenity and 
maudlin conventionality of the literary world. 
His books were bombs that exploded with a 
flash of fire which not only broke up old con- 
ceptions of life, but blazed the way for the new 
and saner ideals. 

He was the great iconoclast. He hated idols 
and idol worshippers, and lashed them unmerci- 
fully. Yet he worshipped at the shrine of the 
new idol of his own creation—the superman. 

His superman may have been merely a symbol 
of progress, typofying the future; an ideal to 
be striven for but never reached. At all events, 
the overman has made an indelible impression 
on the world of thought, and his creator, wheth- 
er we regard him as poet, profound or mad 
philosopker, will be written down as one of 
the greatest writers of the 19th century, 

The author of the volume under review is a 
Frenchman, with the keen perception of his 
race for the great and good. The race that first 
recognized our own still neglected genius, Poe. 
He deals more with the man than his philoso- 
phy, and ke keeps his own opinions out of the 
way. The volume is a valuable addition to the 
literature of biography. 


Tirk ACITATOR.excursion was a very fine and success- 
ful affair. A complete report will appear in next issue. 


THE NEW SOCIAL SPIRIT 


Some time, some where, when the social 
spirit is more fully developed, the rule of trade 
will be, J imagine, not how little you may give 
the other fellow for what he gives you, but 
how little you can take for what he gives, or 
how much you can grant for what is received. 
Even now, I believe were I in business I should 
try this rule of making price as low as possible. 
Of course, the equitable rule is that cost should 
be the price of everything. I am fully con- 
vinced were this the rule of trade we would not 
bother ourselves with competition, monopoly, 
co-operation or any other related subject. It 
would not matter whether wages, salaries, divi- 
sion of profits or any other way of dividing 
product prevailed. Who was employer or who 
employe wouldn’t ‘‘cut any ice.” But men 
don’t sce the immense possibilities underlying 
this simple rule. They do not realize that all 
great things are in fact simple when under- 
stood and that complexity is but evidence of 
our ignorance. 

How costly ignorance is! Did we know how 
to regulate population, how to work together 
with the least friction and, consequently, atain- 
ing the greatest results, how true it is that jus- 
tice and freedom are the most effective, lubri- 
cants to the wheels of happiness—how beauti- 
ful this world would be! People would not 
then weste good time and money preparing for 
a heaven after death. This energy would de- 
velop to its highest possible point heaven here 
and now. JO. LABADIE. 


Mankind traded its freedom for the gaudy gown of 


comfort, and is now beginning to realize it has’nt got 
either. 


SOME VERY WORTHY PERIODICALS. 


re 
“MOTHER EARTH" 

Monthly Magazine Devoted 
to Social Science and Liter- 
ature. 10c a copy. $1 a year 
Published by | hurma GOLDMAN, Publisher 

P. O. Box 622, I. W.W. 710 E. 13th. St., 
NEWCASTLE, PA. New York, N. Y. 


e ED 


“SOLIDARITY.” 


A weekly revolutionary 
working class paper. 


(Z > A ‘INDUSTRIAL 
FREEDOM WORKER” 
A Monthly Journal of A Weekly Agitator 
Anarchist Communism. For Revolutionary In- 


dustrial Union. 
Published by I. W. W., 
236 Main st. Spokane, Wu 
flayear, Foreign, $1.50 


36c per year. 
127 Ossulton Street, 
London, N. W., England 


For Sale—in Home—a two-story frame house of seven 
rooms, bathroom, pantry and cellar, with two acres of 
land, partially cleared. Well situated, commanding an 
excellent view of bay and mountains. Full particulars 
may be had of THE AGITATOR. 


For Sale—near Home: seventeen acres uncleared water- 
front timber land;will divide. Apply to THE AGITATOR. 


For exchange — Dental work; for any other kind of work 
Apply to THE AGITATOR. 


HENDERSON BAY ROUTE—Steamer Tyconda leaves 
Commercial Dock, Tacoma, for all points on Hender- 
son Bay, including Home, week days at 2:30 p. m., 
returning next morning, Sunday at 8 a. m., return- 
ing same day. 

0000000 

NORTH BAY ROUTE—Steamer Tyrus leaves Com- 
mercial Dock, Tacoma, for all points on North Bay 
every Monday, Wednesday and Friday at 10 a. m., re- 
turnig next morning. 


LORENZ BROS., OWNERS. 


Agents for THE AGITATOR. 
Seattle: Lavroff’s stand, 617 3rd Ave.; Raymer's old 
book store, 1522 First Ave. 
Lynn, Mass.: S. Yaffee, 233 Union Street. 
New York C ity B. Vaselevshy, 212 Henry Street; M. 
Maisel, 422 Grand Street 


Winnipeg, Manitoba: Elkins’ news stand, 796 Main St. 
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THE PASSING SHOW. 


C. L. James 

The saddest thing in this world is death. To 
be born, to grow and unfold into womanhood 
or manhood, to absorb knowledge, to learn 
about ourselves and the world, and when we 
have fairly well fitted ourselves for life, lo, life 
is taken from us. Grim death stretches forth 
its palsied hand and beckon us follow to the 
unknown reigns from whence no traveler e’er 
returns. 

On June 4th, C. L. James obeyed the inevit- 
able call, that sooner or later will come to us 
all. James spent sixty-five years learning the 
ways of the world; and that he had made a suc- 
cess of his pilgrimage here the quality of his 
work well testifies. 

Comrade James was the voungest son of the 
celebrated English novelist, G. P. R. James, 
wko was called the Dumas of England. The 
father was a voluminous writer, but a poor 
thinker. The son was quite the reverse. 

C. L. James was one of the keenest and 
brightest thinkers of his age. An Anarchist 
for 30 years, he used his profound historical 
knowledge to vindicate his philosophy. 

His ‘‘Vindication of Anarchism’’ is a pro- 
found analysis of history, a work of so much 
merit that no publisher will touch it. 

This work was run through the columns of 
“Free Society’? some years ago. Since then 
attempts have been made to get it out in book 
form, but without success. 

Some time before his death, he addresse:l 
the writer, saying: ‘‘It nay be long before my 
‘Vindication’ will see the light in book form, 
80 I have ‘boiled it down’ to pamphlet size, 
with the hope that you may be able to pub- 
lish it.” 

The Agitator will 
pamphlet. 

His ‘‘History of the French Revolution” 
challenges anything written on that great his- 
torical event. Its dashing style, its intimate 
knowledge of detail, its faultless inductions, 
betray the hand of a master. and makes this 
volume a valued addition to the literature of 
modern education. 

James was a staunch believer in the theory 
of Malthus, that population tends to increase 
faster than the means of subsistence, and, 
therefore, no real progress towards happiness 
in society can be reached until the individual 
members of society shall learn to control the 
population. 

As a means to this end Comrade James advo- 
cated the absolute freedom of woman from the 
domination and control of man. 

Woman must be econoiically and socially 
free. She must own herself. Being free, she 
will not bear undesirable children, she will not 
bear many children. She will control the popu- 
lation, and thus make possible the realization 
of a state of society whercin the struggle for 
food will not be an ever tlireatening menace io 
the happiness of the people, thus solving a 
greater problem than that of food itself. 

On the economic side of our social problem 
Comrade James was very well versed. Ile ex- 
posed the fallacy of saving by proving that 
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“a penny saved is two pence lost.” 


Whoever would put a halter or restraint on 
Freedom is the enemy of progress. ‘‘Do as 
you damn please and take the consequences,’’ 
was the only definition of Freedom that ap- 
pealed to him; and he proved it to be the only 
logical one—first, because everyone did so any- 
way; and, second, because it is impossible to 
define the limits of liberty. 

He was a direct actionist and revolutionist, 
and exposed the fallacy of ‘‘the peaceful” 
ballot-box ‘‘revolution’’ with a master hand, 
while maintaining that at the present hour edu- 
cation is the most vital element in our propa- 
ganda. 

Oh, that the world were filled with his kind. 
Clear-minded lover of mankind, seer, pùuiloso- 
pher, teacher, gone forever. A pang of biting 
pain shoots through the heart and tears rise 
to the eyes of the pupil and fellow worker at 
the thought. 

Death is the saddest thing in the world. 


Is the Revolution Crushed? 


The Madero governmen:, aided by the U. S. 
government, have set in in earnest to crush out 
the rebels in Lower California. The members 
of the Junta have been arrested and the books 
and papers confiscated. An army has been sent 
through American territory, in fragrant viola- 
tion of the neutrality law, yet Magon and his 
comrades are under arrest for alleged violation 
of that law. 

Justice, fair play, surely thy name is not 
Capitalism. 

The brave men who gave their lives for the 
cause of Mexican freedom have lost their lives 
in vain, if the lesson of failure has no message 
for the workers of America and the world. 

It has demonstrated clearly that no single 
state or country can hope to free itself from 
the grasp of capitalism, single handed. The 
fight will have to be universal, it will have to 
be as wide as the system. For it is clear capi- 
talism is a unit. It is a strong adherent to the 
practice of: One cause, one fight. 

The organization and eciucation of the work- 
ers must go on and on till the active minority. 
if not the majority, is enrolled under the ban- 
ner of one union. Then hy one united strike 
extending across the seas and lands of the earth 
the system will fall. 

Prepare for the Social Revolution. 


Otis and Teddy. 


Gin’ral Otis and Kurnal Roosevelt have 
started to pummel each other at long distance 
with their favorite weapons—inflated words. 

Otis didn’t like Teddy’s criticism of him 
and struck back as only the gentle general can. 

“If Theodore Roosevelt had been a contem- 
porary of Ananias, Baron Munchausen and 
Mendez Pinto,” said General Otis, ‘‘those illus- 
trious romancers would have been distanced. 
The many-colored coat of Joseph was uniform 
and sombre compared with the coloring of the 
Roosevelt political robe. Of all the Janus- 
faced, chamelion-hued, upright and downright 
fabricators that ever tried the patienee of 
friends and invited the critivism of foes, here, 
ecrtaiply, is the Gmit, Phe name ‘Raee-Both- 
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Ways’ is inadequate”? 

It is not often The Agitator agrees with Gen- 
cral Otis, so must hasten to say amen to the 
above inspired sentiments, couched as they are 
in the General’s choicest language. 

Whatever may be said against Otis, no one 
ean charge him with being two-faced. He has 
but one face and an awful one it is; brassy and 
eruel—but. it is genuine. It is a real capitalist 
mug. It typifies the system for which both 
Otis and Roosevelt stands. 

Teddy classifies Otis with the ‘‘bad’’ capital- 
ists, the kind that bring the system into dis- 
grace. Therefore he takes a shot at him. Any- 
way it is popular to rap Otis, and the Kurnel is 
not overlooking any bids for popularity. 

Teddy is tactful. It was a master stroke 
of politics to get the despised ‘‘Times’’ to hur- 
dle its stink pots at him. The muddy-minded 
many who vote the Republican ticket, and be- 
lieve in ‘‘good”’ capitalists will turn again to 
the wind-jammer of Oyster Bay for political 
salvation. 

From the workers’ standpoint Otis is really 
a good capitalist. His heartless, brutal attacks 
on labor are helping the cause of the social 
revolution. What he is on the surface every 
capitalist is under the skin. 

Roosevelt and Otis are brothers. Their eco- 
nomie interests are the same. They both live 
off labor. They are a pair of capitalist hogs 
who eat from the same trough. 


Militarism in United States. 

It is a fundamental principle of private prop- 
erty that there shall be a strong government to 
protect wealth from its creators—to keep the 
men and women who work from getting more 
than a bare living, and while not employed to 
see that they get no share of the vast wealth 
their labor produced, even though they starve, 
which they do. 

The strength of government lies in the com- 
mon soldier who is taken from the ranks of 
the hungry ones, and taught the art of killing 
his brothers and sisters, and comrades of the 
bread line. 

So long as these miszuided, hungry slaves 
join the army and navy of their own accord 
there is no need of the “draft.” But so soon 
as the supply runs short the Government will 
exercise its ‘‘fundamental principle,” take the 
citizen by the collar and force him to lay down 
the tools of production and take up the im- 
plements of destruction. 

The Dick law does not prescribe compulsory 
service, but it makes it easy for the Govern- 
ment to ‘‘git’’ you, when it needs you. It 1s 
an introduction to a law that is being nursed 
by the army, and which will be railroaded 
through congress as soon as the publie has been 
sufficiently ‘‘prepared.”’ 

This cherished morsel of legislation will pre- 
scribe that every ‘‘eitizen’’ shall serve one or 
two years in the army. 

It will not be introduced in times of peace. 
The publie wont stand for it. But Jet the eoun- 
try be prunged into a war with some big power, 
and the United States will put ona European 
military coat at once. 

VAY FOX. 
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THE MEXICAN REVOLUTION. 


Onr ‘‘first sccialist congressman” told his fellow par- 
acites that the Mexican Revolutionists are Bandids; fol- 
lowing which the Junta was raiiled and Madero’s troops 
given free passage over U. S. soil, on their way to the 
suppression of the Revolution. Sccial-democracy, thy 
name is TRAITOR. 


ry 


The Mexican Revolution is facing its foes on both sides 
of the line with the couragous gallantry that wins. 

I quote from a letter by Magon to M. H. Wooley, sec. 
N. Y. Mexicsn Revolutionsry Conference, which shows 
the real cause of the Revolution and the traitor, Mader- 
o's alliance with the c:pitalist of Mexico and the U.S. 

“The causes that in the United States and Eurepean 
countries have gradually produced the slums, the over- 
flowing prisons and all the mass of misery that accom- 
panies modern life, have operated in Mexico with the 
swiftness of acyclone. Within a few short years capit- 
alism has swept our country from beneath our feet and 
left the great mass of the Mexican people homeless and 
helpless. 

Now, after years of preparation, in the course of which 
our leaders have heen executed and sent to prison by the 
hundreds, we have had a revolution. From the Rio 
Grande to the Central Mexico boundary my people have 
fought desperately to regain possession of their lands 
and those economic liberties without which a life worth 
living cannot be sustained. At immence sacrifice of life 
they have triumphed, from one end of the country to the 
other, and now they are being cheated of the fruit of 
their victory. 

Will Madero help the people to get back their Jands? 
The Standard Oil concessions cover a seventh of my 
country. Two Los Angles men own a sea frontage of 
over 400 miles in length. Everywhere the country on 
and from which the Mexican must live has been gob- 
bied up by domestic and foreign financiers. Will made- 
ro help the Mexicans to get back their cwn? 

We know he will not. We know that the most he 
promises are better conducted eleciions, better schools, 
a more honest admiuistrationu— the sort of promises with 
which Diaz dcluged us. 

Futhermore, he himself has declared publicly that his 
administration will welcome foreign capital; from the 
moment when Juarez was taken his headquarters notor- 
iously swarmed with concession hunters; he has put at 
the head of the temporary goverment the most detested 
of the financial magnates who surrounded Diaz; his 
own brother has stated most frankly that at every step 
Limantour and the money power of the United States 
and Europe were consulted, 


Obviouly Madero will not help the people to recover 


the heritage of which they have been robbed. . He 
who yesterday was himself an armed rebel has executed 
scores of our members uncer the pretext that they were 
handids ; uniting: his own forces with those of the late 
poverment he has wagal against us a war of extermina- 
tion; he has set the machinery of Jaw at work for our 
complete destruction. 
is a prominent sttorney at Mexico City and does not pre- 
vend to bea revolutionist, visite | me in Vos Angles, 
having been cent by Midere to iftuce me to give up the 
fight. 
ican Liberal Party followed. 

Madero had the support of the monied power of the 
worbl, rebel tho he was. He hal the support of the 
United States army, the officers of which feted hin aiter 
the fal of Juarez. AH the assistance thot money and in- 


adaenes could vive an was at his 


Last week my own Lrother who 


Lrefused and the arrest of the Janta ofthe Men- 


coum, more tess 


of natiogal boundaries. Mor ho bac mide his perce with 
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How different it is with us! Because we stand fot 
the people ; because we wish to see them in possession 
of the necessaries of life and do not want them cheated 
with fine words; because we insist that their blood and 
hardwon, inexpressibly hard-won earning, must not be 
spent in vain; because we will not give up their cause 
we find ourselves again in prison, in prison unquestion- 
ably af part of the concerted effort to break np the one 
movement that seriously threatens the money poWer in 
Mexico and promises to lift the massis out of the un- 
speakable misery into which plutocracy has plunged 
them. 

How, can we help fighting on? How solong as were- 
tain a vestige of honcr and self-respect, CAN we give up 
the ship? And why should we think for one moment of 
surrender when we know we are struggling for what the 
masses passionately desire and for which, thus far, they 
have fought so successfully? 

It is not as a Mexican that I appeal to you and to your 
meeting. It is as one of the world-wide army of the 
disinherited, whose cause is always and everywhere the 
same. It is because we are standing firm and tiue; it is 
because our success means the strengthening at all 
points of the forces that are working so heroically for 
industrial emancipation aud the abolition of poverty jit is 
because of these things that I appeal,and appeal with 
confidence.” RICARDO FLORES MAGON. 


THE NUCE AND THE PRUDES 


Clothing was made to protect the body, not 
to lide it. The mind that associates impurity 
with the human body is itself impure. To the 
humanitarian, the idealist, the human body is 
divine, ‘the dweliing piace of the soul,” as 
tue old poetis sang. 

To the half civilized barbarian, 
steeped in a mixture of superstition and sen- 
Sualism, the sight of a nude body suggests no 
higher thoughts, no nobler feelings than those 
which the sigut of one animal of the lower 
order of creation produces in another. 

Tne vulgar mind sees its own reflection in 
everything it views. Polution cannot escape 
fram polution, and the poiuted mind that sees 
its own reflection in the nude body of a fellow 
being, and arises in early morning to enjoy 
the vulgar feast, and then ealls on the law to 
punish the innocent victims whose clean bodies 
arouse the savage instinets. is not fit company 
for civilized people, and shonid be avoided. 

These reflections are based on an unfortunate 
ozcurranee that took place recently in ome. 

Iome is a community of free spirits, who 
came out into the woods to esvape the poluted 
atmosphere of priest-ridden, conventional so- 
elcty. One of the liberties enjoyed by Home- 
lies was the privilege to bathe in evening dress, 
or with merely the clothes nature gave them, 
just as they chose: 


coarse, 


No one went rubbernecking to see which suit 
a person wore. who sought the purifying waters 
of the bay. Surely it was nobody’s business. 
All were sufficiently pure minded to see no vul- 
garily, no suggestion of anything vile or inde- 
cent in the thought or the sight of nature‘s 
masterpiece uncovered. 


But eventually a few prudes got into the 
community and proceeded in the brutal, un- 
neizhbor’y way of the outside world to sup- 
press the people’s freedom. They had four 
persons arrested on the charge of ‘‘indecent 
exposure’? One woman, the mother of two 
small children, was sent to jail. The one man 
And 
the perpetrators of this vile action wonder why 
they ave being boycotted. 

The well-merited indignation of the people 
has been aroused, 


arrested will also serve a term in prison. 


Their aiberty has been at- 
tacked, The first step in the way of subjecting 
the comisnnity to all the perscention of the 


Outside nas been teken. LY this was let go with- 


out resistance the progress of the prudes would 
be easy. 

3ut the foolish people who eame to live 
among us only because they found they could 
take advantage of our es-operation and buy 
goods cheaper kere than elsewhere, have found 
they got into a hornet’s nest. 

Two of the stores have refused to trade with 
them and the members avoid them in every 
way. 

To be sure, not all have been brought to see 
the imporlance of the situation. But the propa- 
ganda of those who do, will go on, and the 
matter of avoiding these enemies in our midst 
will be pushed to the end. 

The lines will be drawn and those who pro- 
fess to believe in freedom will be put to the 
test of practice. 

There is no possible grounds on which a 
libertarian can escape taking part in this ef- 
fort to protect the freedom of Home. There 
is no half way. Those who refuse to aid the 
defense is aiding the other side. For those 
who want liberty and will not fight for it are 
parasites and do not deserve freedom. Those 
who are indifferent to the invasion, who can see 
an innocent woman torn from the side of her 
children and packed off to jail and are not 
moved to action, can not be counted among 
the rebels of authority. Their place is with 
the enemy. 

The boycot will be pushed until these invad- 
ers will come to see the brutal mistake of their 
action, and so inform the people. 

This subject will receive further consider- 
ation in future numbers. J. F. 


A NEW PHILOSOPHY OF THE UNIVERSE 


Will the Roman Church get and keep the 
control of the American labor unions? To that 
important question, raised in a recent number 
of The Agitator, a European comrade will ven- 
ture to give an answer. 

We know full well that, day after day, piety 


is declining all over Europe. Being interested 
now in the every day struggle for bread, lei- 
sure and liberty, far more than in the hope of 
an hypothetical, unapproachable paradise, the 
modern wage-slave here sems to understand 
more and more clearly that the Joys which make 
existence worthy to be lived are to be conquered 
only by himself, during his lifetime. If there 
is an Eden to be reached elsewhere, does he 
think it will be reached through a universal 
effort of solidarity between the oppressed and 
exploited of all countries? That is to say, an 
Earthly Paradise may be created by Mankind 
in a very near future, and perpetuate itself by 
the mere virtue of the fraternal entente of its 
members, up to the day when, for some physi- 
cal or cosmic cause, the last human being will 
have disappeared from the surface of our 
planet. 


There are plenty of reasons for us to sup- 


pose that such rapid waning of the religious 
faith will take place among the American work- 
ers with the irresistible fatality of a natural 
phenomenon. In a report of the Pittsbury Sur- 
vey, which had been issued in charities three 
years ago, one of the surveyors intimated that, 
notwithstanding the fact that the new imini- 
grant from south-eastern Europe was so prone 
to spend his money in building churches and 
attending offices, the priests were on the way 
to Jose their grasp on them, beeause they did 
hot understand in the least the needs and re- 


IN THE SWEATSHOP. 


Pale she sits in the sweatshop, bent o’er the whirring 
machine, 
Her eyes half dimmed with their vigils, her lips of 
a livid hue, 
Her fingers bony and bloodless, her cheeks all hollow 
and lean, 
And she wipes hot away from her forehead the cold 
and the clammy dew. 


She wipes not away from her forehead the mark of her 
death so plain ; 
She stops not even to sigh, but she coughs as she 
labors on. 
Too long has she striven thus to question the pangs 
of her pain, 
And every wish that she knew in the long ago has 
gone. 


And every wish that she knew in her hour of girlish 
hope— 
Each glad, warm dream of the heart, and plan for 
the days to be— 
Is lost ’mong the ghosts of thot which only stagger 
and grope. 
Where the past and the present seem one with a cold 
futurity. 


Where the past and the present seem one, where the 
future comes unsought, 
With the song of her childhood hushed, 
maiden laughter stilled, 
She will never again take hope, or doubt or question 
of aught; 
Nay, the very life of her soul in the frost of her fate 
is chilled. 


and her 


Nay, the very life of her soul is settled to frozen sleep; 
E'en the love of aman, of achild—the mother-long- 
ing, is o’er; 
And the thot of the home is a thot of a place where 
the weary creep, 
While night*flies ‘round to the dawn that will bid 
them forth once more. 


While night flies ’round to the dawn! 
to her work always ; 
Tho her fingers must fumble and falter, they move, 
for the shuttles drive. 
She toils, tilla merciful peace touches and bids her 
obey ; 
Then awav to the kindly grave from the hordes of 
the dead-alive! 


She is chained 


WILLIAM FRANCIS BARNARD. 


quirements of the workers. On the other hand, 
the many working hours and the lack of rest 
on Sundays prevented them to do their devo- 
tions as they used to do when in Europe. The 
surveyor predicted that in the course of one or 
two generations, all the influen. e of the priest- 
craft on the workers will be Ist forever. Of 
course there are many more influences not 
mentioned by him, such as the daily contact 
with the naked realities of life, which are con- 
tributing to turn the minds of the workers 
towards perfect atheism. 


At any rate, this is a fact. and a most inter- 
esting and comforting one. Let us take good 
note of it and seek for the best method to wipe 
out all that antiquated rubbish which still sur- 
vives from the past in the heads of some fellow. 
workers. Of course, we are more than ever 
enabled to do it. Owing to the patient labor 
of a few scientists, after two or three decades 
we are now ready to oppose a solid, logical, 
definitive theory to the various churches whicn 
cow;ete in exploiting the feeble-minded ones. 
At the dawn of the new century we are in pos- 
session of a new philosophical system, based 
only on scientific observation and experience, 
which will undoubtedly he finally victorious 
over the sundry creeds now dying all over 
the world. This new doctrine, in order to 
grow and multiply, requires only some con- 
clear-sighted. goud. willing propa- 

It only requires a hearty wercome 


scious, 
gandists. 
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from the radical periodicals here and abroad. 
It only requires to be taken into notice by the 
teachers in the modcra schools here and abroad. 
It only requires that, in the same time as a vast 
Internationale of Labor, the basis of a new 
Internationale of Science and thought may es- 
taklish itself, naturally and logically, by the 
free and fraternal entente of all the clear- 
sighted ones. 


In the course of the last two years, I have 


begun to expound to our fellow-workers in 
Paris my own ideas on the structure of things 
and on the various processes and phenomena 
which take place in the universe. I dare say 
at present that I am quite satisfied with the re- 
sults of such experiment. I dare say that 
among my comrades and fellow-workers here 
I have found the most intelligent. comprehen- 
sive, sympathetic, fraternal audience to de 
wished. Even sometimes, I have noticed among 
them exceptionally open-minded comrades who 
had immediately caught a clear notion of the 
theory and longed to learn more about it. At 
once, they had realized that Wiliem Thoinson’s 
theory of the whirling atoms was absurd and 
of no value. They had understood that attrae- 
tion between the material bodies was a myth, 
that the heat emitted and radiated by the solor 
sphere was produced and constantly revived 
by the mere pressure of its layers, that the pro- 
cess of organic hfe only consisted in a trans- 
mission of substance from some atoms to some 
others, under certain physical and dynamie con- 
ditions and so on. 

This method of dealing with the scientific 


facts is based on a conception of the atom as a 
fluid individuality, perfectly plastie and elas- 
tic, which seeks to occupy the greatest possible 
portion of space, pushing its neighbors by its 
surfaces and being in its turn pushed by them 
Tikus, void could not exist in space and the 
transmission of the vilratory phenomena 
through it could take place in a perfectly full 
ambienee. Thus, weight and attraction could 
be explained by mere differences in the pres- 
sures between the ever-vying atoms of ether. 
The elementary life and consciousness of the 


atom being granted, we understand that the 
universe is a living whole, whose various phe- 
nomena are due to differences in the atomie 
forces. All the atoms, egotistical unities, seek 
the greatest amount of ease, pleasure and ex- 
pansion to be reached, and this greatest amount 
of happiness for them can only be reached in 
the hierarchical combinations which constitute 
organic substance. Starting from the atomic 
unity, we may follow its moral in its many dif- 
ferent states up to the brains of the greatest 
geniuses in the human race. 

Indeed, it seems to us that such hypothesis 
of the fluid atom emitted here in France by 
Clemence Royer thirty years ago is the greatest 
achievement of the last century in the field of 
philosophical knowledge. In the same way as 
the discovery of the printing press by Gutten- 
berg, this discovery is on the way to revolu- 
tionize all human thoughts and actions. Will 
the radieal, clear-sighted elements all over the 
planet profit by it, and care to study it, and 
hasten to take hold of it and have the priority 
of the admission of a conception so rich in ma- 


terial and moral posihbilities? 
ARISTIDE PRATEULE. 
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Notice of Withdrawal. 

I hereby give notice that on March 25th, 
1911, I tendered my resignation and with- 
drawal of membership in Home Grocery Com- 
pany of Iome, Washington, and deny all re- 
sponsibility for any obligations incurred by 
said association since April 25, 1911. 

FANNIE BURTON. 
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MASTERS OF LIFE 

To one who unlerslads life. its complexities 
disappear. 

He who is brave enough and big enough to 
as thoroughly dissect iiuself as ke would an- 
other—who ean get outside of himself and look 
at himself, impersonally—hkas seen and knows 
the Asiatic, the European. He is the real cos- 
mopolitan, though he has never traveled out- 
side his own state. 

Every living thing is impelled by one of two 
motives—Love or Fear. 

A Love so great that it casts out fear makes 
us masters of life. 

We are ruled by what we fear and we fear 
only the unknown. The doctor writes his pre- 
scription in a dead lanzuage—the ignorant 
tremble and thus perpetuates this parasite. 

The lawyer and the preacher work on the 
principle that ‘‘all men are liars’’ and ‘‘in sin 
did our mothers conceive us,’’ and as long as 
they are the interpreters of our legal and moral 
rules—as long, in fact, as we think we need 
legal and moral rules (always for the other 
fellow) so long will the preacher and the law- 
yer live on our fears and grow fat without 
producing anything useful. 

It has been said that in our topsy-turvy civil- 
ization we vet all we deserve. Perhaps that is 
so. It appears then that financial gain, prop- 
erty and prestige are our masters and the pun- 
ishment meted to the doctor, lawyer and 
preacher is to be forever tied to the dead past, 
and having these impediments—property and 
prestige—they are the most servile slaves of 
fear. 

I know that this will be considered by many 
an ingenious way out of our economic mist, but 
why not be honest about the matter? Is it not 
so? Then he who would be free must first study 
proportions and learn that the things so gen- 
erally regarded as quite essential are made so 
only because of our fears. 

I heard a good friend of mine say the other 
day, “A family man has no business being a 
revolutionist’’—but the young man who made 
the remark had in mind the perpetuation of 
the selfish little family—he did not stop to think 
that all life is one—and to give all—to utterly 
ignore the subtle economic dictum of personal 
property in human beings is beyond even most 
revolutionists. 

To be free—free from church, free from 
state, free froin that greatest fetish of all, the 
family, is to love the things that the church 
thinks it stands for; to be a citizen of the world 
and to know and feei thet universal kinship 
which far surpasses the ignorance and selfish- 
ness of the mother and father, whose world is 
at the most a very tiny speck on the vast ocean 
of life. 


S. T. HAMMERSMARK. 


FARENTS LARGELY RESPONSIBLE FCR 
CHILDREN’S DULLNESS 

This is the opinion of Rev. A. A. Berle, pas- 
tor of the Shawmut Congregational Church. of 
Boston. Dr. Berle has four remarkable chil- 
dren, who were trained, when quite young, 
along lines originating with and carefully 
worked out by his wife and him. The eldest, 
sixteen, is a sophomore at Radcliffe College ; 
the second, fifteen, is a sophomore at ILarvard ; 
the third and fourth, twelve and nine respec- 
tively, are attending hich schools. 

Just how they obtained their high order of 
mentality is told by their father, whose idess 
ve set fortu by H Addington Bruce in New 
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Ideas In Child Training’’ in The American 
Magazine for July. 

“All that many ‘backward’ students really 
need, says Dr. Berle, is to have the gates of 
their intellest opened by the stimulating of 
interest in the tasks they are set to do. This, 
particularily in the case of very young children 
—that is to say, of children at the age of three 
or four, when the beginnings of education may 
most profitably be undertaken—is a duty which 
obviously should fall on the parents. But how 
many parents are willing to give as much as 
thirty minutes a day to the education of their 
little ones? The day must surely come, though, 
when parents will appreciate their duty in this 
respect, and when that day does come a new 
and more hopeful era in education will have 
dawned.” 


TOM MANN QUITS POLITICS 


(Letter from Tom Mann to H. W. Lee, Secre- 

tary Social-Democratic Party, Lond, England.) 
Dear Sir and Comrade—I hereby tender my 

resignation as a member of the S. D. P. 


I do so partly because of the endorsement by 
the recent conference of the official attitude of 
the party on the subject of war, but more so 
because, since rejoining the party a year ago, 
on my return to this country, I find myself not 
in agreement with the party on the important 


subject of parliamentary action. 


My experiences have driven me more and 
more into the non-parliamentary position; and 
this I find is most unwelcome to most members 
of the party. After the most careful reflection, 
I am driven to the belief that the real reason 
why the trades unionist movement of this coun- 
try is in such a deplorable state of inefficiency 
is to be found in the fictitious importance which 
the workers have been encouraged to attach to 
parliamentary action. 


I find nearly all the serious minded young 
men of the Labor and Socialist movement have 
their minds centered upon obtaining some posi- 
tion in publie life, such as local, municipal or 
county councillorship, or filling some govern- 
mental office, or aspiring to become a member 
of parliament. 


I am driven to the belief that this is entirely 
wrong, and that economic liberty will never be 
realized by such means. So I declare in favor 
of Direct Industrial Organization, not as 4 
means, but as the means whereby the workers 
can ultimately overthrow the capitalist system 
and become the actual controllers of their own 
industrial and social destiny. 

I am of the opinion that the workers’ fight 
must be carried out on the industrial plane, 
free from entanglements with the plutocratic 
enemy. 

I do not forget that it was in the ranks of 
the Social-Democratic Federation that I first 
learned the principles of revolutionary social- 
ism, and I believe I am entirely loyal to those 
principles in resigning my membership for the 
reasons given. Yours fraternally, 

TOM MANN. 


FROM THE MAIL BAG. 


Editor The Agitator: 

Dear Comrade: I have often wondered why 
the popular story magazines contain so many 
detective, mystery and ‘‘get rich quick’’ stor- 
ies. As scab lover Post says: ‘‘There’s a rea- 
son,’’ and after asking about one hundred regu- 
lar buycrs of such magazines as the Popular, 


People’s and Adventure, I find that invariably 
the reader wishes the criminal to escape—the 
detectives to get the worst of it, or the ‘‘get 
rich quick’’ artist to gct away with the goods. 

For, be it known—the great Public—the un- 
thinking Public that reads these magazines is 
supplied because there is an increasing and in- 
satiable demand for the story in which the de- 
tective is foiled or justice is gained without 
legal aid and the criminal is acquitted after 
being discovered. But in these stories there is 
always close distinction made between the un- 
social and technically illegal acts of the crim- 
inal. 


May it not be that this great class of readers 
revolt at the work of the clumsy law spies, and, 
though not conscious of the fact they live by 
proxy in the so-called lawless actions of the 
criminal who ignores the sacredness of prop- 
erty—domestic or real. 


The ordinary reader’s great love for the ‘‘get 
rich quick’’ artist is but an acknowledgement 
of his disbelief in the possibility of honesty in 
business, and the humor of too often seeing him- 
self as one of the victims. 

We do not know all the agencies of radical 
propaganda and the so-called cheap story quite 
often contains the seeds of social revolt. 


Is it not a fact that we are inclined to be 
didatic and narrow in our insisting on nothing 
but what is so often dubbed ‘‘high-brow litera- 
ture’’? There is such a thing as mental dyspep- 
sia from too much rich mental food. It will not 


hurt us to eat a few flakes now and then. 
S. T. H. 


Taft and his cabinet are as bitterly opposed 
to unionism as are any other employers. 


SOME VERY WORTHY PERIODICALS. 


“MOTHER EARTH" 
Monthly Magazine Devoted 
to Social Science and Liter- 
ature. 10c a copy. $1 a year 


“SOLIDARITY.” 


A weekly revolutionary 
working class paper. 


Published by EMMA GOLDMAN, Publisher 


P. O. Box 622, I. W.W. 210 E. 13th. St., 
NEWCASTLE, PA. New York, N. Y. 
“FPREEDOM”’ j INDUSTRIAL 
WORKER” 
A Monthly Journal of A Weekly Agitator 
Anarchist Communism. For Revolutionary In- 


dustrial Union. 
Published by I. W. W., 
236 Main st. Spokane, Wu 
$l a year, Foreign, $1.50 


36c per year. 


127 Ossulton Street, 
London, N. W., England 


For Sale—in Home—a two-story frame house of seven 
rooms, bathroom, pantry and cellar, with two acres of 
land, partially cleared. Well situated, commanding an 
excellent view of bay and mountains, Full particulars 
may be had of THE AGITATOR. 


For Sale—near Home: seventeen acres uncleared water- 
front timber land;will divide. Apply to THE AGITATOR. 


For exchange — Dental work; for any other kindof work 
Apply to THE AGITATOR. 


HENDERSON BAY ROUTE—Steamer Tyconda leaves 
Commercial Dock, Tacoma, for all points on Hender- 
son Bay, including Home, week days at 2:30 p. m., 
returning next morning. Sunday at 8 a. m., return- 
ing same day. 

0000000 

NORTH BAY ROUTE—Steamer Tyrus leaves Com- 
mercial Dock, Tacoma, for all points on North Bay 
every Monday, Wednesday and Friday at 10 a. m., re- 
turnig next morning. 

LORENZ BROS., OWNERS. 


Agents for TAE AGITATOR. 


Seattle: Lavroff's stand, 617 3rd Ave.; Raymer’s old 
book store, 1522 First Ave. 

Lynn, Mass.: S. Yaffee, 233 Union Street. 

New York City B. Vaselevshy, 212 Henry Street; M. 
Maisel, 422 Grand Street 


Winnipeg, Manitoba: Elkins’ news stand, 796 Main St, 
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THE PASSING SHOW. 


A Sane Fourth. 

The newspapers report with a seeming pleas- 
ure that: ‘‘We had a sane fourth.” Which 
means that not so many ‘‘free Americans’’ went 
mad over the memory of the Declaration of 
Independence. Let us hope the report is true. 

There is no surer sign of insanity than the 
sight of an American whether lie be home- 
grown or imported, waving the starry banner 
aud disturbing the peace and calm of a bean- 
tiful July morning with hollow hurrahs about 
freedom. 

The fellow who is loudest in his mouthings 
about independence on the Fourth of July will 
bend his slavish neck to the yoke of capitalism 
early on the morning of the fifth and keeps it 
there until the passage of time releases it, that 
he may again hallo himself hoarse. 

He thinks it’s freedom to work ten hours a 
day, when he can get it, and be obedient to his 
boss. 

He thinks it’s freedom to get such pay as 
kecps him alive from day to day. 

He thinks it’s freedom to beg for a job and 
read the signs: ‘‘No help today.” 

He thinks it’s freedom to build the railroads 
and walk the ties; to make the mansions ani 
live in the slums; to weave the wool and wear 
the cotton, to sow the seed and reap the chaff. 

He thinks it’s freedom to build great for- 
tunes for the few; to pay the taxes and pay 
the rent, and labor and moil till his life is 
spent. 

He thinks it’s freedom, yea, the most exalted 
patriotism, to fight the battles his masters plan, 
to murder the slaves of another flag, and be 
slaughtered himself. 

Let that be the end of the insane American. 

The sane American does not worship the flag. 
He does not raise from his seat and remove 
his hat in awe, when the band plays ‘‘The Star 
Spangled Banner.” He sits quiet and is sad 
at the sight of his fellow countrymen making u 
fetish of the flag. For he knows that once a 
thing becomes sacred the people ccase to rezson 
about it, and having stopped rcasoning they 
become the easy prey of the pricst, capitalists 
and politicians, who will lead them into slavery 
behind the object of their worship. 

The sane American sees the stars and stripes 
floating over Wall Street and he says: ‘‘The 
flag that covers you, Morgan, no longer shall 
be mine. You symbolize the greatest, the most 
gigantic system of thievery the world has ever 
known. You are the prince of robbers. You 
have stolen our land, you have appropriated 
our industries, you have throttled our liberties; 
you Own our courts, you run our government, 
and the flag goes with them, it is yours also; 
I repudiate it.” 

Thus spake the sane American. 


The Mexican Revolution. 


From the newspaper reports one would think 
the defeat of Mosby and his arrest on arriving 
in the United States had ended the revolution. 
But the truth of the matter is that the greater 
part of the country is in a state of open rebel- 
dion, and the combined forces of Madero and 
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Federalists are very far from controlling the 
situation. 

In the State of Morelos, 3000 men under Gen. 
Zapata have taken possession of the land and 
large farms and are tilling the soil with their 
loaded rifles strapped on their backs. 

In the States of Chihuahua and Coahuela, 
the red flag is floating in the breeze. In the 
State of Oaxaca the Madero appointee for gov- 
ernor refused to take office on the grounds that 
he did not wish to ris his life by taking up 
arms against a state in the throes of revolution. 

In the State of Sonora, the reign of the fa- 
mous Yaqua Indians, the revolution is on in 
full force. Madero, knowing well tle great 
fighting qualities of these people, fed them on 
promises of the return of their land, which he 
failed to keep. Now they have swept the coun- 
try round of Maderists and Federals. 

From these and other reports to Land it is 
very clear that Madero controlled only the 
men directly under his command, and that the 
real revolutionary forces throughout Mexico 
repudiate his leadership, and oppose his peace 
proclamation. 

It is also very encouraging to learn that the 
Maderoists and Federals are fighting each other 
for possession of the offices. 

The revolution is flourishing. Let its friends 
keep active. 


The Courts Rule the Country. 

The State of California recently made a law 
to the effect that it would be a crime to employ 
women more than eight hours a day. The labor 
men were behind the law, and were highly 
elated when they succeeded in forcing it thru 
the Legislature. The bosses smiled. Then they 
made dire threats to pack their collar boxes and 
leave the State. That of course was only a 
bluff. No such good fortune could befall the 
people; altho the majority of -them would look 
upon it ás a terrible calamity. The next move 
of the wily bosses, and the one they really in- 
tended from the start, was to appeal to the 
courts. 

The courts are the legal pillars of the sys- 
tem, the actual rulers of the country. It mat- 
ters not what laws are passed by Congress or 
the States, the courts may declare them uncon- 
stitutional; and there is no redress. They are 
the last word, a roomfull of men, corporation 
lawyers, elevated to the bench by the influence 
of the corporations, rule ‘‘Democratic Amer- 
ica.” 

The courts of California declared the eight- 
hour law for women unconstitutional, class 
legislation, if you please. It interferes with the 
liberty of free women to sell themselves for as 
long as they choose. 

What are you going to do now, ye labor men 
of California? Amend the constitution? Bosh! 
Bury it. 


A Belic of the Dark Ages. 

Prudery is one of the prime superstitions of 
this country. Our art galleries are a pitiable 
example of this foppery, where the nude figures 
are carefully ‘‘dressed’’ in the mirth-producing 
fig-leaf. We laugh at the ‘‘taboos’’ of the sav- 
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ages, but cannot see our own, which are a thous- 
and times more to be laughed at. For we pre- 
tend to the possession of intellect and reason. 

As a matter of plain fact our minds are en- 
shrouded in the black cloak of the Christian 
church. Patriotism is not nearly so dangerous 
a blight as the deceptive dogmas and perverted 
morality of the durk ages, perpetuated and 
propagated }y the Roman and Protestant 
ehurckc3. 

Prudery is a form of insanity when viewed it 
the light of reason, and a dangerous one. I 
commend the reader to Mr. Macfadden’s ex- 
cellent editorial reprinted in this issue. This 
earnest and able advocate of clean, moral, 
healthful living, knows only too well the curse 
of Prudery; and to no single man is the propa- 
ganda more highly indebted for his long and 
vigorous fight against prudery. 

One of the invaders of personal liberty at 
Home has acknowledged his error, and, in 4 
communication to the people, expresses his re- 
gret for the part he took in disturbing the 
harmony of the Colony. 


It is to be hoped he has profited by this ex- 
perience, and if he will take the right mental 
attitude towards his neighbors, he will find it 
far easier for himself and very much to the gen- 
eral good of all to learn the lesson of liberty 
and follow stricfly in its path. 

: JAY FOX. 


CRANKY NOTIONS 


The temptation to impose rules on others is 
left for the great and near-great to resist, un- 
less those for whom the rules are made are iu 
position to resist the rules. But, unfortunately, 
under economic conditions as they exist today, 
at least 90 persons in 100 have no jobs of their 
own, and are dependent upon the owners of 
capital, the bosses and the petty bosses for the 
privilege of working and earning enough to 
keep themselves out of the poor house and the 
prison. 


The petty boss is probably the worst in the 
lot in piling indignities upon fellow employes 
He, to make his boss believe that much is being 
done in his behalf, imposes indignities upon 
those in his charge that one must crush his 
self-respect and carry a heart that is bruised 
by a cowardly brute and resentment, noble and 
manly, nearly bursting his soul in order to keep 
himself employed. Every shop and factory, 
every store and office, every industry imagin- 
able, has its sneaking, impudent, invasive boss, 
with the cowardice of a rabbit, the shy manners 
of a snake, the covered claws of a hawk, ever 
ready to take advantage of hig position to in- 
flict rules and conditions that irk every noble 
soul within his dastardly influence. 

ë o 


The Bible says we should love our neighbors 
as we love ourselves. And we do. The most of 
us, however, hate ourselves, judging by the 


way we go through the world doing the very 
thing that hate does. 


* 8 $ 
The protection the state gives the individual 
worker is that which the wolf gives the lamb. 
JO. LABADIE, 
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_ THE AGITATOR dees not bear the union stamp becau:e 
it is not printed for profit. But it is union, every letter 
of it. It is printed and published by unionists and 
their friends fcr the economic and political education of 
themselves and their fellow toilers. Much of the labor 
is piven free. On the whole it is a work of love—the 
love of the idea, of a world fit for the free. 


Liberty consists in the privilsge of eajoyinzg our 
own rights, not in the destination of the rights 
of others. 


THE NUDE AND THE FRUDES. 


This period will some day be looked upon as 
the obscene age. It will be referred to as a 
time when men and women hid their bodies 
with uncomfortable and unhealthful apparel of 
all kinds, with the idea that this wonderful 
meczkanism of flesh and bone was vile, vulgar 
and obscene. Think of it, you men and women 
wko have enough intelligence to form a reason- 
able conclusion in the solving of any simple 
problem! Here we are, boasting of our en- 
lightenment; talking of progress, and we are 
ashamed of our own bodies. We talk about their 
being lewd. We associate immorality of the 
worst sort with tke unclothed human form. 


To some of us the mere outlines of the hu- 
man body arouse imaginings of the same Sort, 
and the question may be reasonably asked, are 
we not reeking with degeneracy of the lowest 
type? Iere we have taken the human form, 
whieh really ought to be considered divine, and 
we have figuratively associated it with every 
sort of debauchery. What right have we to 
say that this human machinery is obscene? 
What right have we to take the highest of all 
human instincts and pervert them into sensual 
debauchery, and then place every human being 
in the same class with ourselves? Who has 
made the body obscene? Who has connected 
with it all the lowest and vilest of human in- 
stincts? Was it not those whom we might lit- 
erally term world’s degenerates? 


Is it not about time for brave men and womea 
to arouse themselves to the need of fighting for 
the divinity of the human form? Must we con- 
tinue to follow the dictates of prudes and look 
upon the body as a nasty, shameless thing? To 
whom is the body shameful? Only those whose 
minds have been filled with lasciviousness of 
the worst sort. Did Christ teach the obscenity 
of the human body? Did His message to the 
world in word or deed warrant in any way the 
‘legeneracy that is being spread broadcast by 
every low-minded prude? 

I should like to find one man in all this broad 
laud who is advocating the obscenity of the hn- 
man body who is willing to defend his conclu- 
sions before a publie audience. To be sure one 
might find it difficult to unearth anyone who 
would acknowledge that he could be classed as 
a prude, But I say to you that every man who 
loks upon the unelothed human body as ob- 
scene and vile and vulgar, belongs to the prude 
clits, and I feel that my greatest ambition in 
Hike is to make the general public realize the 
-usidiously fearful character of this perverte 
view of the human form divine. The evils that 
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it causes could not fittingly be described in a 
whole library of books. The weakness, suffering, 
harlotry and debauchery of all kinds—the hu- 
man toriure and crime that results from this 
one evil, is absolutely beyond the pewer of pen 
or tongue to even vaguely deseribe. 

Men and women, I eall upon you to do your 
part in the first against prudery and the 
mighty and terrible evils that result from it.-- 
Bernarr Macfadden, in ‘‘ Physical Culture. ”? 


FUNDAMENTAL IDEAS 

Dear Sister—<s I have often said, I believe 
you and I agree perfectly in our analysis of 
social wrongs. We may both be mistaken in 
the final arrangement. Uiility must settle 
many vexed questions, but justice and fair play 
will promote a higher order of civilization. We 
differ as to method. 

Your hope lies in reforming the political 
situation, by political organization, by good 
men and women banding together, and by ‘‘a 
long pull, a strong pull, and a pull together’’ 
bring order, justice and law out of the corrupt- 
ing influence of political disorder. While I 
look upon the present situation as the natural 
and inevitable result of political organization. 
Injustice, corruption and oppression are the 
natural iruits or organized power—sovereign 
authority. 

You see the evil in man and human nature, 
while I find it in his environments. We are 
simply the vietims of circumstances. All na- 
ture is paradoxical. Beginning in ignorance 
and brutality, we choose the seeming instead 
of the true. Our habits, environments and 
heredity have fixed the faculty of falsehood. 

Intelligence and a proper study of human 
nature alone can uproot the ancient evil. We 
are just beginning to learn the paradox. Sci- 
ence is s:parating the truth from the seeming. 
We are slowly but surely learning the course 
of evolution. ‘‘As ye sow, so shall ye reap.’’ 
Action is followed by reaction. Force is met 
by force, and love engenders love. 

Evil, like pains, is a symptom of disease. The 
true physician will diagnose the disease, not the 
pain. To remove an evil we must search for the 
cause, not the symptom. If there is any good in 
the application of force it is in the nature of a 
panacea, not a cure. The fountain head must 
be purified, else the stream will be contami- 
nated. Here is where we differ! 

You would put new wine into old bottles, 
while I contend that the germs in the old bot- 
tles will infect any new wine. The ecards have 
been stacked; we want a new deal. 

You ask if I do not thing Government has 
improved, grown better? Decidedly No! Men 
have improved, grown better. That is to say, 
intelligence has introduced a true: version of 
nature. We are learning to apply means more 
in accord with ends, we are finding that to have 
good we must do good. To enjoy liberty—hap- 
piness—we must grant it. Just in proportion 
as liberty has been granted, happiness has in- 
creased, just as government becomes lax moral- 
ity has improved. 

The principle of government never changes. 
It is as bad—wrong—today as when the savage 
wielded his club. It is an idea that is gradu- 
ally passing away. We are gradually substitut- 
ing a better, truer principle. 

You can’t abolish an idea. You can’t strike 
down a thonght. It must be proven false. 


Hence, the revolution must be an intelligent 
one. 


But you may ask: Why advocate a revolu- 


tion which may prove disastrous? It can only 
prove disastrous by the employment of force. 
And yet forceful resistance is better than slav- 
ery. Circumstances sometimes creates an ex- 
ception to the rule, and I sympathize with the 
militant anarchist rather than with the re- 
ligious non-resistant. 

It is better to fight than be bound hand and 
foot. Direct action stimulates thought and in- 
vention, The most progressive nations are the 
most forceful, still "peace hath her victories no 
less than war.’’ Even greater, I should say; 
and so, in a way, wars have been necessary to 
advance thought and invention which in turn 
demonstrates the principle of the Golden Rule. 

You find much fault with the Trades Unions ; 
so do I. But I realize, as Artemus Ward said: 
‘CWe can’t have peace as long as the war goes 
on.” These Unions are applying the principles 
of Politics and Government which you uphold. 
To be sure, you would reform them, but the 
principle would remain—Policy—‘‘the ends 
justify the means,” which I regard as false. 
Justice alone can render justice. The old fal- 
lacy of natural depravity still lingers in your 
mind. But depravity is simply good misdirect- 
ed. There can be no evil in cause and effect 
which is nature. All is good, if intelligence 
could arrange it. 

I can sympathize with your idea of ‘‘votes 
for women.’’ ‘‘Sauce for the goose ig sauce 
for the gander.” If votes for men be right, 
votes for women can’t be wrong. But is it 
right? Politics is war, and war is hell. Ballots 
and bullets are the arguments of government. 
The difference is in degree, not in kind. 

While I oppose suffrage, I advocate woman’s 
rights. Rights to her person. and rights to her 
property. Financial independence is woman 8 
erying need, with sexual and industrial free- 
dom. Liberty cannot exist until mothers are 
free. 

Suffrage is not a right, it is a privilege grant- 
ed by government. It is giving the slave a 
choice of masters. Lincoln said: ‘No man 1s 
good enough or wise enough to govern another 
man without that other man’s consent.” Of 
course, he had reference to that sophistry, 
‘Government derives its just powers from the 
consent of the governed.’’ No man ever did, 
or would, give his consent to be governed, only 
indireetly by entering the game of politics 10 
hopes of winning the trick. 

I am making my letter too long, and I want- 
ed to speak of that offspring of government, the 
fetish, Business. The same fundamental wrong 
exists here. As government is based on sov- 
ereign power which arrogates to itself, all 
rights and standards of rights, sO business as- 
sumes gain as a cardinal virtue. The old loyal- 
ty of serf to the Lord, of slave to the master, 
the divine right of power has given sovereignty 
to gain—a graft of Power. 

Business is a child of state and partakes of 
all its cruel, cold oppression. Mercy, humanity, 
sympathy knows it not. And I want to speak 
again of the plan I favor to do away with these 
obstacles in the way of love and sympathy. 

The scheme I believe would work, if proper- 
ly applied. First, to the unemployed. Get 
them out of the city! teach them how to co- 
operate in self-interest, not for profit, but to 
supply all their needs, by their own endeavor; 
teach them how they can help themselves to 
the full fruits of their toil, by mutual aid and 
reciprocal exchange and cut out the graft of 
gain, by the high ideals: Reciprocity, Love 
and Sympathy. 

A. L. BALLOU. 


THE BEAST OF BURDEN. 


The beast of burden is fretting, 
Look ye to it! 
He faints with the faintness of hunger, 
He foams with the madness of thirst, 
His breath is a pain, an. lhis heartbeats 
Out-thunder the stamp of his foot ; 
He stands in the furrow and trembles, 
And into the dust of the way 
He kneels. Would ye goad him and beat him, 
And would ye forbid him to pray? 
Down lower and lower he crouches, 
He cares not a whit for his load; 
He would cool his hot flanks, he would revel 
For a time in the mire of the road. 
The beast of burden is rising, 
Look ye to it! 
He straightens his knee and he shudders! 
Stand back from the foulness he spurns 
And watch the great swell of his muscle, 
The drawing and knotting of cords! 
He starts and he shrinks from the driver 
And wrenches the yoke from its place ; 
He lifts his bowed head and listens; 
He turns and looks full in your face! 
Too late are ye now with your pity; 
But grasp at your gold as you can— 
leap,Jeap for your life from his shoulders! 
The beast is becoming a man! 
—ISABEI, DARLING. 


Voyaging With Our Ideals. 

“Bring your ship bravely into port, or proudly 
sail the seas with God!” said Emerson, poet, prophet 
anu seer, who dropped so many shining words by the 
way as he passed along. 

Many of us live in the world of visions and ideals. 
We do our daily tasks for the satisfaction of material 
needs, but this is only a part, and the lesser part, of 
our lives. For the rest, we dream! We cherish the 
hope of nobler things for ourselves or for the race. 
We long, passionately long, to do something big and 
fine, or to be identified with some great tidal mave- 
ment that shall upligt humanity, sweep away old 
barriers, and wash the shores of time. 

Now, however ridiculous these aspirations of our 
private hearts would look if exposed to public view, 
or however lonely a minority we may belong to in 
our hopes for far-reaching changes, these “ships” 
of ours are none the less to be bravely piloted into 
vort if that be their destiny. We may not get there, 
but we can try, and we are better for trying—have 
lived larger, fuller lives. 

And at the worst we can keep our ideals unspoiled 
through all failure and discouragement. That is, we 
can still believe that if not in our person, then in 
that of another; if not in our day, then in some dis- 
tant time, the very best that we have dared to think 
shall yet come true!—Tacoma Times. 


AMONG THE MAGAZINES. 

Everyone interested in the child should read the 
article, “New Ideas in Child Training,” by H. Ad- 
dington Bruce, in the July Americana. “Something 
for Nothing,” in the same number, <nhows how Boss 
Cox of Ohio combined business with politics greatly 
to his profit. 

Hampton's for July contains the first instalment 
of the Autobiography of the late Tom L. Johnson, 
a profoundly interesting and instructive story of the 
life of one of th, foremost foes to Privilege. 

Dr. Woods Hutchinson contributes an article on 
the interesting subject of how to stay young. 

“Keeping the Children at School,” by Rheta Childe 
Dorr, is a description of how the children in Gary, 
Ind., are taught to use their hands while learning the 
rudiments of education. 

Those who would take a glimpse into Japan, and 
see the family life and the Japanese attitude to- 
wards children will follow with interest the series 
of articles, “When I Was a Child,” by Yoshio Mar- 
kino, the Japanese artist, beginning in the July 
humber of McClure’s. He writes: 

“I think my parents were so careful about my 
home education. Whenever I was naughty they 
never smacked me, but they always brought a look- 
ing-glass in front of my crying face. I hated to see 
my own face so ugly with tear-marks, and I immedi- 
ately began to laugh.” 

“The Open Court” (Chicago) for. June has a strik- 
ing article on “The Cabala,” showing its influence on 
Judaism and Christianity, and a finely illustrated 
article on “The Fish in Brahmanisin and Buddhism.” 
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A PROTEST. 
Editor of ‘‘Justice,’’ London, England: 

We note in your issue of May 13, in an arti- 
ele entitled ‘‘Anarchistists’ Agents,” the state- 
ment: 

“It is not generally known that Emma Gold- 
man is in the pay of the police, though the fact 
has leaked out recently. At one time she was 
employed by Mr. A. E. Olarovsky, of the Rus- 
sian Secret Police in San Francisco, as an agent 
and a spy.” 

We write to protest in the most emphatic 
manner against this outrageous slander. It 
passes our comprehension why you should soil 
your columns by printing such an absolutely 
unsupported charge against one of the most 
devoted and beloved representatives of the ra-l- 
ical movement in America. Emma Goldman has 
given the best years of her life to the Anarchist 
cause. Her integrity is above suspicion. Ther? 
is not one iota of truth in the charge. 
(Signed) 

LEONARD D. ABBOTT, Associate Editor, 

“Current Literature,” New York. 

H. KELLY, Organizer, Francisco Ferrer Asso- 
elation, New York. 
ALEXANDER BERKMAN, 

Earth,” New York. 
WILLIAM ENGLISH WALLING, Author, New 

York. 

HUTCHIN SHAPGOOD, Author and Journal- 

ist, Spring Lake, N. -3 
J. G. PHELPS STOKES, Stamford, Conn. 
WILLIAM MARION REEDY, Editor, ‘‘ Mir- 

or,’’ St. Louis, Mo. 

GILBERT E. ROE, Lawyer, New York. 
ALDEN FREEMAN, East Orange, N. J. 
BOLTON HALL, Lawyer and Author, New 

York. 

PAUL S. KAPLAN, N. D. Treas’r, Russian So- 
cialists-Revolutionists, New York. 

SIMON O. POLLOCK, Attorney, Russian So- 
clalists-Revolutionists, New York. 

ROSE PASTOR STOKES, Author, Stamford, 

Conn. 

THEODORE SCHROEDER, Attorney, 

Speech League, New York. 
VOLTAIRE de CLEYRE, Author and Lecturer, 

Chicago, Ill. 

JAMES F. MORTON, Jr., Editorial Staff, ‘The 

Truth Seeker,’’ New York. 

EDWIN C. WALKER, Publicist, New York. 

DANIEL KIEFER, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

ROSE STRUNSKY, Journalist, New York. 

I. C. BARROWS, Boston, Mass. 

WINIFRED HEATH, Journalist, New York. 

J. H. GREER, M. D., Author, Chicago, Tl. 

H. SOLOTAROFF, M. D., Journalist and Lec- 
turer, New York. 

HULDA L. POTTER LOOMIS, Author, Chi- 

cago, Ill. 

E. B. MORTON, Editor, ‘‘Freedom,’’ San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


Editor, ‘‘ Mother 


Free 


LITERARY NOTES. 


This is the age of cultured exchange between the 
nations, and George Sylvester Viereck, the trilliant 
young author of “Ninevah” and “The House of the 
Vampire,” enjoys the distinction of being the first 
American poet to visit Germany in behalf of Ameri- 
can poetry. Mr, Viereck, who may claim to be a 
unique representative of German-American culture 
in that he is bi-lingual both in his creative work and 
in his editorial labors on “Current Literature” and 
the “Rundschau Zweier Welten,” opened his cam- 
paign in Berlin University at the end of May. He 
spoke before the Students’ Association, taking as his 
subject “America a Country of Poets.” 

“The poets of America,” said Vierecxg, 
beauty in order to serve ethics alone, 


“betray 
and they 


look for their laurels in religious rather than aeg- 
thetic fields. This predominant religious note, he 
felt, does not always sound great depths, but not in- 
frequently becomes a shallow rhetorical, theological 
reflection.” 

Benj. B. Hampton, owner of Hampton’s Magazine, 


assures us he bas not and will not relinquish con- 
trol of ois publication to the trust. Mr. Hampton 
is to be congratulated for this stand. His magazine 
is one of the kLoldest in exposing the graft of our 
trustified country. 

Doubleday, Page & Co. will publish in the fall an 
economic interpretation of Christ entitled “The Call 
of the Carpenter.” 


Books Received. 

“Legal Doctrine and Social Progress,” by Frank 
Parsons; B. W. Huebsch, New York, $1.50. To be 
reviewed 

“Trade Unionism and Class War,” by Guy D. Al- 
dred; Bakunin Press, London. 

“The State—Its Historic Role,” by Kropotkin. 
Japanese Tianslation, Kakumei-Ska, San Francisco. 

“‘Sccialism and Individualism’’ by Bernard Shaw and 
others; Jolin Lane Co.,72 cents. To be reviewed in next 
issue. 


A boss is usually like a thistle—if you take 
hold of him courageously he won’t prick you. 


THE WORKERS’ UNIVERSITY. 


Books and Pamphlets For Sale By the Agitator 
Publishing Association. 
The Ancient Lowly, a history of the ancient 
working people, C. Osborne Ward; two large 


VOMMNCS eerk ae a aE ewe aise ee owe wees 4.00 
Either volume separately at ............ s...” 2.00 
A Physician in the House, Dr. J. H. Greer...... 2.50 
Life of Albert R. Parsons, with a true history of 
Ancient Society; or Researches in the Lines of 
the Anarchist Trial ......... 2... cece cece ence 1.50 
Human Progress, Lewis H. Morgan ....... e... 1.50 
Flowers of the Mind, the best poems .......... . 1.25: 
Thoughts of a Fool .......c cece erence ccccccceee 1.00 
The Cost of Something tor Nothing, J. P. Altgeld 1.00 
The Moods of Life, Poems, W. F. Barnard....... 1.00 
The Tongues of Toil, Labor Poems, Barnard.... 1.00 
The Changing Order, Oscar Lovell Triggs ...... 1.00 
The Materialistic Conception of History, La- 
DIO: (a eee SSN esas ook ees Swen ee bee awe 1.00 
Love's Coming of Age, Edward Carpenter ...... 1.00: 
Looking Forward, a Treatise of the Status of 
Woman fo os die die st Caen Se ede eee ee eas 1.00 
The Bomb, Frank Harris. A powerful novel 
based on the Chicago tragedy of ‘87, cloth.... 1.00 
The Physical Basis of Mind and Morals, Fitch.. 1.00 
Tre American Esperanto Book, Arthur Baker... 1.00 
The Tongues of Toil, Labor Poems, W. F. Bar 
ALC: suet 4 eats NE ead E aioe ee ss 1.00 
Looking Forward, a Treatise on Woman........ 1.00 


The Chicago Martyrs; The famous Speeches.. .30 
The Sale of An Appetite, a Purpose Story...... 50 
Freeland; a Social Anticipation, The. Hertzka.. .50 
Origin of the Family, Property, State, Engels... .50 
Tre Positive School of Criminology, E. Ferri... .50 
Social and Philosophical Studies, P. Lafargue... .50 
Right to Be Lazy and Other Studies, P. Lafargue .50 


The Evolution of Property, P. Lafargue ........ 50 
Stories of the Struggle, Morris Winchevsky .... .50 
Human, All Too Human, Nietzche ....-.....06. .50 
Darrow’'s Speech in Defense of Haywood ....... 25 


Communism and Conscience, E. C. Walker .....  .25 
Ferrer Postcards, a series of nine 
Who Is the Enemy, Anthony Comstock or You? .20 
Worship of Primitive Social Guesses, Walker... .15 
Vice: Its Friends and Its Foes, E. C. Walker ... .15 
The Curse of Race Prejudice, J. F. Morton, Jr... .25 
Modern Science and Anarchism, Kropotkin ..... .15 
Anarchy, Malatesta; Is It Alla Dream? Morton. .10 


Do You Want Free Speech? J. F. Morton, Jr..... .10 
The Rights of Periodicals, J. F. Morton, Jr...... 10 
The State: Its Historic Role, Kropotkin ........ 10 
The Open Shop, C. S. Darrow .......-.eceeeee . 10 
Crime and Criminals, C. S. Darrow ............ 10 
Origin of Anarchism, C. L. James .......... 0000 .05 
Law and Authority, Kropotkin ................- 05 
The Wage System; Revolutionary Government.. .05 
Anarchist Communism, Kropotkin ............. 05 
Appeal to the Young, Kropotkin ......... e000. 05 
A Talk About Anarchist Communism Between 
Two Workers, Malatesta .........ccccesccece 05 
Evolution and Revolution, Reclus .......... ... 05 
Direct Action vs. Legislation, J. B. Smith ..... . 05 
Slavery of Our Times, Tolstoy . owsa sereta? «OD 
Trade Unionism and Anarchism, Jay Fox Grease 200 
Roosevelt and Anarchy, Jay FOX ......... sss 209 
What the Young Need to Know, E. C. Walker.. 15 
Anarchy vs. Socialism, W. C. Owen .......... » 05 


Francisco Ferrer; His Life, Work and Martyr- 


COM oeer hea ae a Ee ose 4d GAs » 2d 
The Rational Education of Children, Ferrer E .05 
The Modein School, Ferrer ......... perra Rees oe 05 
What I Believe, Emma Goldman .............. 05 
Patriotism, Emma Goldman ........ ui wUalwateais? 200 


Anarchism vs. Malthus, C. L. James 


MILITARYISM IN UNITED STATES 


In various states of the Union the following 
notice is being sent to citizens by the county 
assessors: 

‘ Sir:—Under tre provisions of the Chapter 
165, Laws cf 1903, I have enrolled your name 
as a person liable to perform military duiy. 

On the back of the notifiesiion slip are the 
fullowing quotations from the Dick military 
law, something the capitalist papzrs have been 
telling you existed only in the imaz7ination of 
the Socialists: 

Persons Subject to Military Duty. —A]l ab'e bodied 
maie citizens and atle Lodied rales of foreign birth 
who have ceclared their intention to ke:cme citizcns, 
who are more than eighteen or less than forty ji-e 
years of age, and who are residents of this state, 
shall constitute the militia, subject to the following 
exemrtions: 

1, Persens exempted ty the laws of the United 


States. 


2. Persons exempted by the laws of this state. 


Sec. 1629 Revised Statutes of the United States.— 
The vice president of the United States; the officers 
judicial and executive of the government of the 
United States; the memters of toth houses of con- 
gress and their respective oficers; all cusiom house 
Officers with their clerks; all postmasters and per- 
sons employed in the transportation of the mail; all 
ferryrren employed at any ferry on post roads . all 
insnectors of exports; all artificers and workmen em- 

. ployed in the armories and arsenals of the United 
States; all pilots; all mariners actually employed in 
the sea service of any citizen or merchant within the 
United States; and all persons who now are or may 
hereafter te exempted by the Jaws of the respective 
States, shall be exempted from militia duty, notwith- 
standing their being ebove the age of eighteen, and 
under the age of forty-five. 


The United States are under military rule. 
You are a soldier, subject to call, and liable to 
court martial if you fail to obey. Who said 
peace ?—Appeal to Reason. 


Inquiry. 
seattle, June 1, 1911. 
Col. W. P. Evans: 
United States Army, 

Dear Sir—Kindly inform me, or forward my 
request for information to some one who can 
inform me as to the truth of the enclosed ar- 
ticle, and greatly oblige, 

S. T. HAMMERSMARK. 


Reply. 

This signifies nothing except that the Federal 
Government is seeking more accurate informa- 
tion as. to the number of men in the country 
liable to military service. 

This record kas been kept since the founda- 
tion of our government, I believe, but in many 
cases it was based on estimates only. 

Since the passage of the Dick law of 1903. 
the government has been trying to secure more 
accurate data and seems now to have enlisted 
the aid of the assessors. 

Of course it is a fundamental principle of 
government that every citizen owes to his gov- 
ernment military service in times of need. In 
our history it never has been compulsory but 
once, i. e, in the Civil War when we had to 
resort to ‘‘drafts’’ to keep ihe armies filled. The 
same necessity may arise again, although it 
does not now seem likely. 

W. P. EVANS. 


The only thine that will save the working 
men of this country from having a soldier 
strapt on each and every one of their backs wi!l 
ho a vigorous anti-military propaganda. 


The American is not temperamentally suited 


for soldicring. The discipline of the army galls 
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him. This is shown by the extraordinary num- 
ber of desertions. 

Still mere dislike is not going to save him. 
Tke ruling class wants a big army, and it is 
going to have one. It is up to the live ones to 
create a publie opinion strong enough to stave 
it off until the workers are educated and or- 
ganized sufti:iently well to overthrow capital- 
ism and establish a system based on peace and 


harmony, 
J. F. 


TO THROTTLE REBELLION 


It is very evident that the Mexican and American 
Goverments have combined tò suppress the Liberal re- 
bellion in Mexico at any cost. This assertion is born out 
by the arrest of four members of the Liberal Junta at 
Los Angles, and the arrest an l atte:nptel extradition of 
the Libiral leaders of Lower California. 

There are ten Liberal now un:ler arrest, the following 
six of whom have been taken on warrants charging them 
with ‘murder and arson“ committed in Mexico. This 
is merely a pretext to get them back to Mexico, as ex- 
tradition proceedings have been started by the Madero 
Goverment. Torture and death await them in Mexico 
at the hands of ‘‘Liberitor Madero’’. The names are: 
J. R. Mosby, C. R. Pryce, J. B. Laflin, Jos. Reed, and 
two Mexicans who have been turned over to the Im- 
migration Department whose authorities will investigate 
the charge agains them, which is the sameas the others. 

Besides these six men, the four members of the Lib- 
eral Junta are under errest in Los Angles for ‘‘alleged 


violation of the neut. ity laws’? Job Harrimzn of Los 


Angles is defending them. 

The Mexican Goverm-ont have hired as their Attorney 
California State Senator Leroy A; Wright, who has made 
a statement in the newspapers ‘that these bandits and 
murderers will get their deserved fate in Mexico” ad- 
ding that he would see that they were sent back there. 
Now it is up to the American working class to see if 
this capitaiist blood sucker will have everything his own 
way’ and sent onr Comrades unurmed to be shot in Mexico 

The six men arrested in San Diego are being defended 
by comrarde E. FE. Kirk of that city. They are without 
money and we are today sending out a notice asking for 
funds to save them. The Agitator will receive and ack- 
nowledge funds for this cause. 


‘Seeking Political Power.” 

The Appeal to Reason in an editorial entitled 
‘Seeking Political Power” appears to have 
tangled itself up badly. 

Magon in his able revolutionary paper, ‘‘Re- 
generacion,” charged the “Appeal” with a 
lack of sincerity in not coming out for the 
Lower California revolt—claiming (it seems 
rightly) that the Appeal is after subscriptions 
and political power, 

The Appeal answering says: ‘‘As for the ap- 
peal to political power, that is in accord with 
Socialist philosophy. * * œ The Appeal 
has both sympathy and admiration for the 
handful of patriots who are engaged in an in- 
dependent armed rebellion in Lower Califor- 
nia. * * * (But) * œ= œ it is now 
gencrally conceded that governments, like peo- 
ple, must fight for their lives when threatened.” 
Therefore although the Appeal admits that 
‘Madero has only lead a capitalist rebellion,” 
still Magon by his approving of the Lower 
California revolt (which the Appeal still claims 
is an admirable fight) ‘‘is really endangering 
the independence of Mexico.”’ 

And these cork-serew revolutionary uttere 
ances in the paper that has the able assistance 


S. T. H. 


JEFFERSON’S PROPHECY 
Besides, the spirit of the times may alter, 
will alter. Our rulers will become corrupt; our 
people careless. A single zealot may com- 
mence persecution, and better men be his vic- 
tims. It can not too often be repeated that 
the time for fixing every essential right on a 


legal basis is while, our rulers are honest and 
ourselves united. From the conclusion of this 
war we shall be going down hill. It will not 
then be necessary to resort every moment to 
the pecple for support. They will be forgotten, 
therefore, and thcir rights disregarded. They 
will forget themselves, but in the sole faculty 
of making money, anq will never think of unit- 
ing 10 effect a due respect for their rights. The 
shackles, therefore, which shall not be knocked 
off at the conclusion of this war, will remain 
on us long; will be made heavier and heavier, 
till our rigitts shall revive or expire in a con- 
vulsion.— Notes on Virginia. 


MAIL BAG 
Editor The Agitator: 

Dear Comrade: You will find inclosed money 
order for one dollar, to renew my subscription 
for the Agitator. 

I think the paper is fine, and you made it 
better when you put it in bigger type. What 
you need now is more rea-ters, so you may give 
us more matter and may publish more often. 
I will do all in my power to help you to get 
some. Yours cordially, 

ALBERT LOUCHE. 


Spring Valley, Illinois. 


Fellow Worker:—Please send me 25 copies 
of The Agitator twice a month. I handle the 
Industrial Worker and Solidarity on the street 
and will try to push The Agitator, as I had a 
few demands for it lately. 

J. LEBON, 
Sec. I. W. W., Local 173. 


San Francisco. 


RECEIPTS 
Wassilefsky, $1. 50; Axelson, Slocum, each $1; Lebon, 
Poulet, each 50 cents. Lehan, 25 cents. 


“MOTHER EARTH” 
Monthly Magazine Devoted 
to Social Science and Liter- 
iture. 10c a copy. $1 a year 


“SOLIDARITY.” 


A weekly revolutionary 
working class paper. 


Published by | huma GOLDMAN, Publisher 


P. O. Box 622, I. W. W. 210 E. 13th. St., 
NEWCASTLE, PA. New York, N. Y. 
“FREEDOM” “INDUSTRIAL 
WORKER” 
A Monthly Journal of A Weekly Agitator 
Anarchist Communism. For Revolutionary In- 


dustrial Union. 
Published by I. W. W., 
236 Main st. Spokane, Wn 
$l a year, Foreign, $1.50 


36c per year. 
127 Ossulton Street, 
London, N. W., England 


For Sale—in Home—a two-story frame house of seven 
rooms, bathroom, pantry and cellar, with two acres of 
land, partially cleared. Well situated, commanding am 
excellent view of bay and mountains, Full particulars 
may be had of THE AGITATOR. 


For Sale—near Home: seventeen acres uncleared water- 
front timber land;will divide. Apply to THE AGITATOR. 


For exchange — Dental work; for any other kind of work 
Apply to THE AGITATOR. 


HENDERSON BAY ROUTE—Steamer Tyconda leaves 
Commercial Dock, Tacoma, for all points on Hender- 
son Bay, including Home, week days at 2:30 p. m., 
returning next morning. Sunday at 8 a. m., return- 
ing same day. 

0000000 

NORTH BAY ROUTE—Steamer Tyrus leaves Com- 
mercial Dock, Tacoma, for all points on North Bay 
every Monday, Wednesday and Friday at 10 a. m., re- 
turnig next morning. 

LORENZ BROS., OWNERS 


Agents for THE AGITATOR. 
Seattle: Lavroff’s stand, 617 3rd Ave.; Raymer s old 
book store, 1522 First Ave. 
Lynn, Mass.: S. Yaffee, 233 Union Street. 
New York City B. Vaselevshy, 212 Henry Street; M 
Maisel, 422 Grand Street 


Winnipeg, Manitoba: Elkins’ news stand, 796 Main St. 
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THE PASSING SHOW. 


The Per£dy of Social Democraz7. 

Everyone at all conversant with the Mexican 
Revolution knows that Madero betrayed the 
cause of his comrades for the opportunity to 
change places with Diaz. Every true friend 
of the international proletariat has branded 
him Traitor. Capitalism boldly acclai:s:s him 
a hero. 

Where do the socialists stand? 

We had heard much about the degeneracy of 
the party and its leaders, still were skeptical 
regarding the truth of these allegations. But 
the opportunity was now at hand for a test 
of its real attitude toward the international 
labor movement. It would have to stand either 
with Madero and bourgeois reform or with 
Magon and revolution. With Wall Street it 
stood by Madero. 

As soon as that traitor’s success was assured 
the socialist press began a cowardly and Jes- 
vital attack on the Mexican Liberal Party, the 
party of the workers, that is fighting with 
Madero now, the Revolution it started against 
Diaz, the party Madero betrayed, the party 
whose battle-cry is ‘‘Land and Liberty.’’ 

The easiest way to discredit a man in the 
public eye is to ery “Anarchy” at him, be- 
cause the capitalist press and politicians have 
carefully educated the public eye to see in 
anarchy a social monster. The socialists de- 
scended to the capitalistic depths. dug up the 
slimy bogy and stood it up outside the door 
of the Liberal Party. This was a diabolical 
act, and can be defended only on the theory 
that all meanness is fair in war. 

But why are the socialists at war with the 
Mexican Revolutionists? “Why did they attack 
the Revolution when Madero ascended to the 
seat of power? Why should socialists turn on 
the class whose cause they pretend to cham- 
pion? There is but one answer to this ques- 
tion: They are opposed to revolution, esp2- 
cially in Mexico, for there is much evidence 
of a deal between them and Madero whereby 
the latter has promised them his support iu 
return for their aid in the suppression of the 
revolution. 

Debs let out the secret when he advised 
them to lay down their arms and join the So- 
cialist Party, a most preposterous and silly 
proposition, yet right in line with the policy 
of the party. 

To show the change of front made by Debs, 
I will quote from a letter written by him to 
Magon under date of April 15: 

“‘Now the question that arises is would the 
revolution subside with the overthrow of Diaz 
and the installation of a successor under prac- 
tically the same conditions? I do not believe 
it. The causes of the revolution are too deep- 
rooted, and the spirit of the revolution has too 
firm a grip upon the millions who have been 
tortured, beaten and driven into this uprising 
as a last resort to escape the hell of slavery 
to which they have been so long doomed. You 
may be assured that what I can do to help the 
revolution on this side will be done with all 
my heart.” 

Why did Dehs change front and repudiate 
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his words three months later in the Int. So- 
cialist Review? It is plain that the Socialist 
Par.y made a deal with Madero, and the gal- 
lant Dehs had to literally swallow himself. 

The Appeal to Reasons’ perfidy went even 
further than the publication of deliberate lies 
about the Junta and editors of Regeneration. 
It resorted to private correspondence in order 
to vilify Magon. Scme of these letters have 
been turned over to the editor of Regeneracion. 
These letters assert that Magon has got into 
the hands of the Anarchists, and further that 
he is not legally married to the woman with 
whoin he lives. 

Such low-lived truckling to popular preju- 
dice is beyond the power of words to deseride 

With Berger’s epithet of ‘Bandits? and the 
N. Y. Call’s ery of “Traitor” added to the 
above, the socialists’ cowardly betrayal of the 
Mexican rebels needs no further proof—oniy 
every socialist should know it. 

This is not the work of the rank and file of 
the party. It has been engineered by the bour- 
geois bunch who handle the party’s affairs. 
The better element among them will repudiate 
this dastardly betrayal of the working class. 
No socialist with a spark of manhood in him 
will swallow this sell-ont to Madero. If there 
is a man in the party who will say he wants 
the workers of Mexico held in slavery so th. 
socialist party may preach the class struggle vo 
him, I want to hear from him. 


Fanaticism and the I. W. W. 


Frank Bohn, in the July Int. Socialist Re- 
view, laments most grievously at the action of 
‘the anti-political fanatics in the I. W. W.” 
Frank is not a fanatic. He sees more ‘‘than 
one thing.’’ But he sees some things larger 
than others. Polities looms larger in his eys 
than Direct Action. He is, therefore, impa- 
tient with the fellows whose vision is reversed. 
IIe thinks the I. W. W. should go arm in arm 
with the political actionist, and he is especial- 
ly hard on the I. W. W. organizers for carry- 
ing their propaganda into the Socialist party. 

We have it on his authority that ‘‘ the anti- 
political agitation is not a movement. It can- 
not develop an organization of its own. It is 
not industrial Unionism, It is not revolution- 
ary.” He denounces it as a chair-warming 
sect that sits around the spitoon. And he 
modestly concludes that if this element is in 
the majority the I. W. W. ‘‘is not dying—it is 
dead.” 

Now this is all very interesting to us poor 
lowly dubs who have been drinking deeply 
at the refreshing spring of anti-politics. We 
have been laboring under the impression that 
the I. W. W. was founded on the failure of 
craft unionism on one hand and labor politics 
on the other. But we must have been dream- 
ing; for Bohn shouts ‘‘fanatic;’’ and that is 
a mighty disreputable word. 

It is true that political action was referred 
to in the original draught of the preamble; 
and the only thing that saved it at the first 
convention was ‘‘Father’’ Haggerty’s interpre- 
tation. 

When asked on the floor of the convention 
to explain that clause, he referred, dramatical- 
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ly, to the Russian Revolution, and said: ‘That 
is Political Action.’’ And his utterance was 
greeted with a round of applause that surely 
would have frightened the wits out of Bohn 
had he been within a block of the hall, and 
started him on his erusade against the spitoon 
fanatics much earlier in his career. 

Later, the clause was stricken from the pre- 
amble. because of its misinterpretation by the 
ballot box element. 

Now, the convention that abolished that 
clause must kave had a majority of anti-poli- 
ticlans; and the rank and file that ratified the 
action of the convention was surely of the 
same breed, 

So. according to Bohn’s theory, the I. W. W. 
is as dead as Balaam’s ass. Yct. like Banqua’s 
Ghost, it will not down, but still continues to 
worry the politicians. 

Instead of lamenting, Bohn should rejoice. 
For, instead of a ghost, had his S. P. a real live 
wire to singe it, what would happen to his pet. 


A Long Strike Ended. 

The famous Westmoreland coal strike, that 
has been in progress for more than eighteen 
months, has come to an end. The power of 
capitalism again asserted itself. Bravely as 
these men, women and children fought, there 
was a limit to their power of endurance. Their 
comrades stuck bravely to them, but the real 
cause of the defeat was the all-too-plain fact 
that not enough of the working class properly 
regarded them as comrades. 

This strike was a failure materially, but 
there is a liberal education in it. Will the 
miners and other toilers who followed the prog- 
ress of this strike note that if a boycott was 
put on the coal that scabs dug from the West- 
moreland mines, and that boycott vigorously 
pursued, the strike would have been won in a 
month. 

The whole bunch of bosses and seahs shouid 
have been completely isolated and starved into 
submission. 

Only the new spirit could do that. The new 
spirit of Industrial Unionism. The spirit that 
Wipes out craft lines and sees not the tailor or 
the miner, but the man. The spirit that ties 
all together in one unbreakable union. 

If the miners and other fellow workers will 
learn that lesson from the Westmoreland strike, 
that strike will go down in history as the 
greatest vietory labor ever won. 


The long and closely guarded secret as to 
where John D. Rockefeller keeps his hord of 
stocks and bonds has been discovered. Johnny 
has two hundred millions in stocks and bonds 
stowed away under the New York Produce Ex- 
change. This information is no use to you, for 
there is a lock too large for your pick on that 
vault. 

What good will these paper titles be after 
the Social Revolution when stocks and bonds 
will be abolished? 

John’s heirs will be allowed to retain them, 
no doubt, or they may be induced to give them 
to a museum where they would be a splendid 
rehe of the madness of an age that looks upon 
J. D. as a ereat genius. JAY FOX 
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And he who would be a creator in good and evil: 
Verily, he must be a destroyer and break con- 


ventional values in pieces. —Nietzsche 


DEBS SIDES WIH THE REACTICNISTS. 

Eugene V. Debs has written for the ’’Inter- 
national Socialist Review?’ an article entitled 
“The Crisis in Mexico.” Trying to place my- 
self in the position of the Mexican worker, and 
regarding this question solely from tke stand- 
point of his welfare, I consider Debs’ article 
the most pernicious ikat has vet appeared. Its 
rith is to be found in the closing seatences, 
wherein he says: “The workers (Mexican 
Workers, of course) should be organized as 
spcedily as possible within one great industrial 
organization and at the same time unitcd po- 
litically within the Socialist Party.” There is 
the milk in the eos vanut. 

The danger of the article lies in the air of 
friendliness it assumes; in its professed fear 
that the workers have undertaken a task be- 
yond their strengih; in the appeal to prudence. 
and in the development of an argument caleu- 
lated, from its first line, to shake confidence 
and weaken resolution. 


Debs does not openly 
attack direct action, for his own record, past 
and present, makes that impossible. He pro- 
fesses himself convinced of the necessity of an 
economic revolution in Mexico, and hopes that 
the ‘substitution of Madero or some other 
Janded aristocrat and bourgeois political re- 
former” will not ‘‘placate the people.” Hav- 
ing thus won his reader’s confidence. he draws 
the very picture Morgan would delight in and 
argues as slave-owners have argued since slav- 
ery began. 

Incidentally Debs maligns the Mexican Lib- 
eral Party Junta by representing them as con- 
eealing their ereed. This he doves by raising 
the question of Anarchisin, which has been 
worked to death ever since Mazon denouneed 
Madero; being dragged hither and thither as 
a red herring, to divert the 
trail.. 


vorkers from the 
With tedious repetition tke Magons, 
and others wko have espoused their cause, have 
declared that they are not theorists; that this 
js a strajght question of millions of the disin- 
herited trying to win their economie freedom 
with the best weapons at their command; that 
it is not a party or even a national question, 
lut the very heart of the social problem which 
knows no boundaries and soars far ahove the 
logie-chopping of ‘‘schools.”’ 

Nevertheless, Debs expresses himself thus. 
respecting the manifesto issued by the Mexican 
Liberal Party: “Direct action, so-called, is re- 
Jied upon for results. Reading between the 
lines I can see nothing but anarchism in this 
program, and if that is what the leaders mean 
they should frankly say so, that there may be 
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no misunderstanding as to their attitude and 
program.’’ 

That is, at the least, an insinuation that the 
Magons and other members of the Mexican Lib- 
eral Pariy have not been frank with the pub- 
lic. It is an insinuation certain to do them 
infinite harm, and Debs must have known that 
When he wrote it. It is an absolutely false in- 
sinuation, for it is impossible to imagine men 
more outspoken than the Mexi-an Liberal 
Party wricers have been. Their strength hes 
precisely in ike fact that they never prevaricate 
and that whcever reads their literature knows 
precisely what they want. It is this which has 
brought them so devoted a following, and made 
them, on the other Land, most bitter enemies. 
There is no surer proof of iniluence. 

Debs writes that the ‘battle-ery of the Mexi- 
ean Liberal Pariy is ‘Laad and Liberty,’ and 
its leaders declare that ‘the taking away of the 
land from the hands of the rich must be accom- 
On 
that plain statement he passes hostile comment, 
saving: “If the land can be taken from the 
rich in this imsurrection, so can also the mills, 
factories, mines, railroads, and the machinery 
of production, and the question is, what would 
the masses in their present ignorant and un- 
organized state do with them after having ob- 
tained them? It wouid simply add calamity 
to their calamities, granting that this impossi- 
ble feat were capable of achievement.” Yes, 
that is his comment! 


plished during the present insurrection.’ ”’ 


In other words, he tells us that until the 
peasant bas been edueated he should remain 
without access to the soil ;tells us that until 
the peon has been drilled and disciplined he 
should be the inalienable property of every 
child of man tells us that until he has been 
taugnt the tricks of organization it will “add 
to the calamities’’ to be given a place at the 
generous feast nature spreads daily for the in- 
habitants of Mexico. He rehashes the argu- 
ment of the French aristocrat, the Russian 
Grand Duke. the Irish landlord, the slave-hold- 
er the wide world over 
Iutionist! 


and he poses as a revo- 


Outside of, at a liberal estimate, two hun- 
dred to three hundred thousand persons the 
people of Mexieo are engaged in agriculture 
aad kindred parsuits. You may put the popn- 
lation at about 15,009,690 and you will not go 
far wrong. low long will it take Debs and 
the Socialist party to organize that vast mass, 
“economically and politically”? What will 
you do with them when you have organized 
them according to your superior wisdom? 
What COULD you do with them except urge 
them to get back their land—the very thing 
they have been doing most effectively NOW, 
and without your aid? Will some one please 
speak up and report on the progress Socialism 
has made within the last fifty years in organiz- 
ing the peasantry of Europe? 

During the centuries it will take you to bring 
these people up to the Marxian standard, what, 
pray, will the monopolists be doing—the men 
who have seized land by the millions of acres, 
cornered Mexico’s mineral wealth, and added 
territory to territory, that they may be alone 
on the carth? They have laid the foundations 
of one of the most powerful plutocracies on 
record, and all they ask is time to complete 
the structure. Do you think they will sit idle 
while you are dilly-dallying along, from gener- 
ation to generation, with the higher education? 
What has happened in your own United States, 


education and orating about the ‘sovereign’? 
voter, monopoly has been gathering the re- 
sources of the country into its clutches and 
developing poverty and crime at a pace that 
leaves your petty reforming efforts hopelessly 
out-distanced? If Debs has meditated serions- 
ly on America’s problems he will know that 
what I say is true. If he is the least acquaint- 
ed with the literature of revolution he will 
know that delay is the one thing fatal to eman- 
cipation movements. 

Debs says ‘‘there is no short cut to econo- 
mie freedom.” That may sound well from the 
platform, but it is a sophistry of the most dead- 
ly type. There is exactly one road, and only 
one, to economie freedom; but unfortunately 
it takis courage to tread that road. You may 
organize sheep until the crack of doom and 
they never will muster up the pluck to venture 
on it. But the Mexicans—ignorant, unorgan- 
ized. and much below the mark from the ‘‘sci- 
entifie Socialist” standpoint—have suddenly 
amazed the world by taking their freedom in 
their own hands and triumphing over their for- 
mer masters from one end of the country to 
the other. For the moment they have been 
euchered; and, if they listen to the gospel of 
delay so smoothly preached by Debs, euchered 
they will remain.—Wm. C. Owen in “Regen. 
eracion,”’ 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF MILITARISM. 
I, 


What is Militarism? There may be various 
interpretations of this term, the point of view 
depending upon the heredity, the immediate 
environment, and the social and economic posi- 
tion of the individual defining it. To the anti- 
militarist it means but one thing, the power 
back of the exploiters in their conflict with 
the workers. That is the sense in which it 
shall be used in this discussion, in which I 
shall endeavor to trace all too briefly the vari- 
ous forces that brought into being the econo- 
mic mal-adjustment in society. 

The war lords of the whole world and their 
dear old friends, the jingoists, are clamoring 
for larger and larger increase in both the naval 
and military forces of their respective nations. 
Under such circumstances it is but natural 
that among the more enlightened of the work- 
ers, there is increased activity along the lines 
of anti-militarist propaganda. But unfortu- 
nately too many of these make their appeal on 
sentimental grounds, basing it on the supposed 
aversion on the part of the masses to murder 
and bloodshed of all kinds. 


It is true that the human race is moved by 
its feelings; man is but a bunch of conflicting 
emotions, and those feelings that happen for 
the time being to be the most powerful, govern 
all his actions. The desire to live is the su- 
preme passion, hunger must be satisfied before 
all else. When a man is starving he will act 
desperately and blindly, and is deaf to reason, 
but let his hunger be even temporarily satis- 
fied and it becomes possible to make sugges- 
tions as to the means of obtaining and main- 
taining economic security in the future. 


Moral sentimentalizing may make him sym- 
pathetic, but it can not accomplish much, if 
anything, in the long run. When we contem- 
plate on the actions of the powers that be, it 
is hard to remain cool and rational, but never- 
theless experience shows that what we need is 
a campaign of education conducted by clear 


IN ROTTEN ROW 


X took a walk in Rotten Row, 

Where carriages are gilt and fine 
And full of millinery go 

A-streaming past, in gorgeous line. 


While sitting on the benches were 
Some other lines, but far more plain ; 

There dirt and rags, disease and pain, 
All unashamed, did sadly stare. 


“Ours was the tribute,'’ plain Iv said 
These crowded benches; ‘‘we have pald 
With train and body for your lust; 
A little, now, and we are dust. 


**Hail, Caesar! we about to die, 
Sulute thee!" Thru me ran that cry. 
I looked then on the carriage throng, 
Aud saw things not to apeak in song: 


H ypocrisies and idle dreams; 
Deceit and self-deceit, and dearth 
Of thot; beneath perplexing streams 
Of sham and falsehood, truth burst furth: 


** ‘Twas said of old that for the poor 
In spirit, open is the door 
Of Paradise ; we grant you that; 
Rejoice, then, in your pains the more !”’ 


‘*Tame as of old, ‘twere best submit 
To us who own you, bought and sold ; 
If ‘twas your toil that brought us gold, 
See, slaves, how well we squander it!” 
J.G. F. 


thinking, calm and collected men and women 
who are thoroughly acquainted with all the 
turns and ins and outs of the game on both 
sides of the. field, and who appcal solely to the 
self-interest of the individual. 

Such a course of proceedure as I have hinted 
at would eliminate all protest against militar- 
ism on the ground that it is cruel, inhuman, 
murderous, etc., but would reduce it to the sim- 
ple proposition that militarism and industrial- 
ism are incompatible in a community where 
people would be free to enjoy the full and un- 
diminished products of their toil. 

Glancing back over the various stages of the 
evolution of the human race, from the jungle 
period up to the present, one characteristic 
stands out in bold relief—the instinct of selt- 
preservation, the struggle to obtain the means 
of subsistance. Dame nature is a creature of 
moods and can be extremely cruel and careless 
at times. Instead of maintaining an even bal- 
ance between the means of subsistence and the 
increase of population, she went at her work 
in a happy-go-lucky sort of way, showering 
the earth with a lavish hand where it was not 
needed and stinting where the nec was great- 
est. Confronted with such a staje of affairs, 
our primordial ancestors could recognize but 
one law—the law of necessity, the law of tooth 
and fang. In this fierce struggle we find the 
makings of civilization. 

Experience was their great teacher and as 
they developed a capacity to learn, they ac- 
cepted her teachings and acted upon them, so 
that in the first glimmering of commercial life, 
we begin to see the fight becoming less fierce 
and that there is a faint recognition of the mu- 
tual value of living in groups. As intelligence 
slowly manifests itself more and more, we also 
find that there is a crude attempt to subdue and 
utilize the forces of nature. 


The struggle with nature, as far as the means 
of subsistence are concerned, has practically 
been won. Now, with the aid of his inventive 
faculties, he devised means and methods of 
supplying his needs at a minimum expenditure 
of energy. Yet—considering that he has be- 
come a highly sensitive creature as compared 
to his more remote ancestors — the struggle to 
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gain economi? security is as fierce as ever. 
B. 


NEW BOOKS 


“Socialism and Individualism,’’ (The John 
Lane Co., New York, 75c net, postage 10c). 

This is a neat little volume of 102 pages con- 
taining four of the famous Fabian Essays as 
follows: 

“The Difficulties of Individualism,” by Syd- 
ney Webb. 

“The Impossibilities of Anarchism,” by Ber- 
nard Shaw, 

“Tke Moral Aspects of Socialism,’’ by Sidney 
Ball. 

‘‘Publie Service Versus Private Expendi- 
ture,” by Sir Oliver Lodge. 

Mr. Webd’s ‘‘Individualism’’ is that of the 
present system, and his arguments against it 
are well reasoned and clearly sct forth froin 
the Socialist viewpoint. Real socialis:n, he 
thinks, is yet very far off, but by the gradual 
development of society we are approaching 
nearer to the goal. 

Mr. Shaw's essay is perhaps the best criticism 
of Anarchism in print. He is always at his best 
in controversy, he delights in it. It brings out 
all his native flow of wit and humor, and, in- 
deed, he is well charged with both. 

He takes several well directed flings at the 
individualism of the so-called Tucker Schoal 
of Anarchism, which he thinks is economically 
impossible in practice. When he considers 
Anarchist-Communism he has a more difficult 
problem. He says: 


“‘The main difficulty in criticizing Kropotkin 
lies in the fact that, in the distribution of gen- 
erally needed labor products, his Communism 
is finally cheap and expedient, whereas Mr. 
Tucker s Individualism, in the same depart- 
ment, is finally extravagant and impossible. 
Even under the most perfect Social-Democracy, 
we should, without Communism, still be living 
like hogs, except that each hog would get his 
fair share of grub. High as that ideal must 
scem to anyone who complacently accepts the 
present social order, it is hardly high enuf to 
satisfy a man in whom the social instinct is 
well developed. So long as a vast quantity of 
labor has to be expended in weighing and 
measuring each man’s earned’share of this and 
that commodity—in watching, spying, policing 
and punishing in order to prevent Tom get- 
ting a crumb of bread more, or Dick a spoonful 
of milk less than he has a voucher for, so long 
will the difference between unsocialism and 
socialism be only the difference between un- 
scientific and scientifle hoggishness. * * +% 
But we will not have any great reason to stand 
on the dignity of our humanity until a just 
distribution of the loaves and fishes becomes 
perfectly spontaneous, and the great effort and 
expense of a legal distribution, however just, 
is saved. For my own part, I seek the estab- 
lishment of a state of society in which I shall 
not be bothered with a ridiculous pocketful of 
coppers, or have to waste my time in perplex- 
ing arithmetical exchanges of them with book- 
ing clerks, bus conductors, shop-men and other 
superfluous persons before I can get what I 
need.’’ 

Still he cannot reconcile himself to the idea 
that mankind is not too hoggish for the prac- 
tical application of such a state of society. 

His weakness lies in that he does not suffi- 
ciently recognize certain of the fundamental 


characteristics of man in society, one of which 
is his readiness to obey custom and public opin- 
jon. Like ihe rest of the Fabian School he 
can see only the gradual absorption of the in- 
dustries and public utilities by the state. 

‘‘Communism must grow out of Collectivism, 
not out of Anarchic private enterprise. That 
is to say it cannot grow dircetly out of the 
present system.’’ 

This is, in fact, the difference between Shaw 
and the Anarchist Communists. He thinks we 


are teo dishonest for Communism, 
J. F. 


CRANKY NOTIONS 


You should always assume that you are much 
superior in wisdom and uprightness than others. 
It isn’t dignified to admit error. You should 
never consider that you have learned anything 
from another. Only the great can do chese 
things. Many of those accounted great have 
been classed among the insane and imbecile, 
neither of which is nice. See! 

The overbearing in authority is always & 
belly-gutter in servitude. 


JO. LABADIE. 


THE WORKERS’ UNIVERSITY. 


Books and Pamphlets For Sale By the Agitator 
Publishing Association. 
The Ancient Lowly, a history of the ancient 
working people, C. Osborne Ward; two large 


VOTING Iere reaa ae oa are ete rea eae 4.90 
Either volume separately at ......- cece eecees 2.90 
A Physician in the House, Dr. J. H. Greer...... 2.54) 


Life of Albert R. Parsons, with a true history of 
Ancient Society; or Researches in the Lines of 


the Anarchist Trial .......ssassssessessessseo 1.59 

Human Progress, Lewis H. Morgan ........-. 1.50 
Flowers of the Mind, the best poems .......... . 1.25 
Thougehtsof a Fool 45 ones Dae ee a a a $1.00 
The Cost of Something for Nothing, J. P. Altgeld i.00 
The Moods of Life, Poems, W. F. Pa:nard....... 1.00 
The Tongues of Toil, Lakor Poems, Barnard.... 1.00 
The Changing Order, Oscar Lovell Triggs ...... 1.00 
The Materialistic Conception of History, La- 

ETIO A 225.04 eee ie cee ee el ee a .. 1.00 
Love's Cceming of Age, Edward Carpenter ...... 1.00 
Looking Forward, a Treatise of the Status of 

AW GUAT dco ieee a ks Sane hg AR ek rede Bt ht oe tes 1.00 


The Bomb, Frank Harris. A powerful novel 
Lased on the Chicago tragedy of ‘87, cloth.... 1.00 
The Physical Basis of Mind and Morals, Fitch.. 1.90 
Tne American Esperanto Book, Arthur Baker... 1.00 
The Tongues of Toil, Labor Poems, W. F. Bar 


FO coreani aa e a rd ee Sl aeaiia Ea e aate n ete 1.00 
Looking Forward, a Treatise on Woman........ 1.00 
The Chicago Martyrs; The famous Speeches.. .30 
The Sale of An Appetite, a Purpose Story...... 50 


Freeland: a Social Anticipation, The. Hertzka.. .50 
Origin of the Family, Property, State, Engels... .50 
The Positive School of Criminology, E. Ferri... .50 
Social and Philosophical Studies, P. Lafargue... .50 
Right to Be Lazy and Other Studies, P. Lafargue  .50 


The Evolution ot Property, P. Lafargue ........ 50 
Stories of the Struggle, Morris Winchevsky .... .50 
Human, All Too Human, Nietzche ....... Meese. AOv 
Darrow’s Speech in Defense of Haywood ....... 25 
Communism and Conscience, E. C. Walker ..... .25 
Ferrer Postcards, a series of nine ............. 20 


Who Is ic mnen:y, Anthony Comstqck or You? .20 
Weroulp of Primitive Social Guesses, Walker... .15 
Vice: Its Friends and Its Foes, E. C. Walker ...  .15 
The Curse of Race Prejudice, J. F. Morton, Jr... .25 
Modern Science and Anarchism, Kropotkin ..... .15 
Anarchy, Malatesta: Is It All a Dream? Morton. .10 
Do You Want Free Speech? J. F. Morton, Jr..... .10 


The Rights of Periodicals, J. F. Morton, Jr...... 10 
The State: Its Historic Role, Kropotkin ........ .10 
The Open Shop, C. S. Darrow ....... aeaaea .10 
Crime and Criminals, C. S. Darrow ............ 10° 
Origin of Anarchism, C. L. James ........ eigace 200 
Law and Authority, Kropotkin ................. .05 


The Wage System; Revolutionary Government.. .0° 
Anarchist Communism, Kropotkin . 


Appeal to the Young, Kropotkin ............... CO 
A Talk About Anarchist Communism Between 
Two Workers, Malatest@ ........c. ccc cec cece .05 
Evolution and Revolution, Reclus ....... sier ea a 20D 
Direct Action vs. Legislation, 7. B. Smith ..... . 05 
Slavery of Our Times, Tolstoy ................ 65 
Trade Unionism and Anarchism, Jay Fox ......  .05 
Roosevelt and Anarchy, Jay Fox ......... ieee 200 
What the Young Need to Know, B. C. Walker... .13 
Anarchy vs. Socialism, W. C. Owen ......... .. 05 
Francisco Ferrer; His Life, Work and Martyr- 
GOWN 22 de iG Bateau idence E Bue Pieters CREO 
The Rational Education of Children, Ferrer..... .05 
The Modern School, Ferrer ........cecceescesee 05 


PERSECUTION IN HOME 

To me as an oytsider, a student of social 
phenomena, Home is the most interesting place 
] have ever visited. To know what social life 
wes in the past one must delve into the litera- 
ture bt antropolo:y. ethnography. ethnology, 
travel, evolution, history and general litera- 
ture. To know sovial life as it is today, one 
need but look at the big ciiy massed with iis 
teeming herds of high, low and middle life. To 
get a glimpse of the future one must seek the 
Jittle out of the way groups of individuals, 
whose philosophy has led them away from the 
common herds of conventional society, where 
they can in some sinall degree at least live 
their lives as they have decreed life should be 
lived. Such a place I have found Home to be, 
and I am delighted at the opportunity to live 
here for a short time. 

Opposed to the exploitation of the workers, 
believing that no man should profit by the 
labor of another; believing that business of 
all kinds is legalized robbery; believing that 
government is the instrument of the business 
or exploiting class, a large club held over the 
head of labor, while the thieves in broadcloth 
go through its pockets; believing all this and 
being opposed to the brutality and gross in- 
humanity of the present order of society, the 
people of Home sought to evade contact with 
it as much as possible. 

True to their broad humanitarian and liber- 
tarian principles, they have put no restrictions 
upon membership in their colony. Every one 
has been free to live here without regard to 
creed. color or opinion. This liberality has 
been the cause of much trouble here lately. 

A few unprincipled persons have recently 
engaged the services of the state to carry out 
their nefarious spite against the colony for 
some lmaginary wrongs. 

‘‘ Vengeance is mine saith the Lord.” 

In modern times the state has taken the place 
of the Lord, and the miserable creatures who 
sought its aid to wreak their cowardly ven- 
geance on a crippled woman got a quick re- 
sponse. 

I am not a partial observer, I look with the 
eye of one outside both the colony and the 
state. I have read the anarchists’ eriticism of 
government, I have heard it from the months 
of its ablest exponents and I questioned it. 
But when I saw here the great State of Wash- 
ington swing open its jail doors to incarcerate 
the frail, rheumatic body of Stella Thorndale, 
at the behest of ignorant creatures seeking pri- 
vate vengeance. I must set up and take notice, 
for there is nothing so convincing as a bald. 
faced fact. 

The private vengeance seeking set alleged 
they were shocked by the sight of nude bath- 
ers. It was on this allegation they sought 
and got the state to take up their cause. I 
studied the movements of those queer creatures 
during their efforts to get shocked, and I won- 
der if it were not a phase of sex perversion I 
was watching. I am convinced that were an 
alienist to have seen what I saw he would pro- 
nounced it such. I saw them prowling along 
the beach early and late. I saw men, like tig- 
ers sceking their prey, hiding in underbrush 
awaiting the ‘‘shock’’ of women bathers.. I 
saw a low-browed, brutal looking man photo. 
graph nude female children. six to eight years 
old, while bathing. and I remembered having 
read of perverted minds who gloat in secret 
over the sight of such pictures. 

I saw women convicted on ridiculons evi- 
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dence by an old justice who trembled at the 
sight of the states attorney. I have wit- 
nessed farce trials and seen justice outraged, 
but never so glaringly as in this instance. 

Evidently it is impossible for a person asso- 
ciated with unpopular ideas. let them be ever 
so noble, to get the faintest show of fair play 
in the courts. Men cannot overcome their 
prejudices. 

The persecution of the Home people is a 
monstrous outrage.. It is practical example of 
the theorics held by these people. If there 
were any waverers here this latest example of 
the state has served to completely convince 
them. 

I am not sure of my own ground any longer. 
I have cherished the hope that the state might 
be made a useful instrument of society. But I 
fear it is in the hands of an element that will 
turn the masses away from it long before the 
reformation can be accomplished. If such out- 
rages upon justice and fair play are continued, 
the state will eventually bring itself into such 
discredit that the people will abolish it. 

A VISITOR. 


THE INTOLERANCE OF LIBERALS 

There are but two kinds of lberals—those 
of the head and those of the heart. Those of 
the head have the letter; those of the heart 
have the spirit of liberalism. To feel the things 
you believe you spontaneously live them. To 
live the things you believe, if a liberal, ex- 
cludes the possibility of class consciousness, 
of the many petty snap judgments so common 
in even our little world of so-called free spirits. 

The other day in conversation with a ‘‘head’”’ 
liberal, I called attention to the splendid edi- 
torials appearing in one of our local papers. 
‘Yes, but why are those articles being pub- 
lished?” asked my friend. ‘‘Not from any 
love of justice or freedom. The tricks of poli- 
ties makes it a good policy. It’s good busi- 
ness, that’s why. What does that paper or its 
owners cure for our cause ?’’ 

Tie ‘‘head’’ liberal scoffs at the church fan- 
atic who holds so tenaciously to his denomina- 
tion and fails to see his own fanaticism in ex- 
cluding every one who does not wear his label 
or join his little bunch. 

The littleness, the narrowness, the backbit- 
ing. the slander of the ‘thead’’ radical makes 
him a tyrant, who sits in judgment on the ac- 
tions, the life of his fellow, and for puritanical 
pettiness puts to shame the anathematized 
church member. 


The Liberal (?) who goes to law—who calls 
in their common enemy to gain an advantage 
over a fellow liberal is perhaps the acme of 
cussedness, and all the glibness of speech, the 
logical discussions on this or that phase of lib- 
eralism, but makes that professed liberal more 
reprehensible. The head may be right, but 
the heart is still entwined with the poisonous 
ivy of capitalist Justice and capitalist morality, 

S. T. HAMMERSMARK. 


A CORPORATION LAWYER'S EPIGRAMS 


“I care not who writes the laws of a nation 
if I write delays.” 

“A judge is a lawyer who has been promoted 
for inefficiency.” 

“‘No great lawyer ever thinks of going into 
court in these days. A man who really under- 
stands the meaning and uses of the law is as 
much bored by arguing a rage before the ordi- 
nary judge as Paderewski would be by teach- 
ing the five-finger exercise to a blacksmith.”’ 


A lawyer’s first business with the law is to 
find the hole in it. Iis second business is to 
remember where he found it. His third busi- 
ness is to pull somebody through it.’’ 

“A business lawyer should reflect that organ- 
ization is but the necessary first stey toward 
reorganization. ”’ 

‘‘Wken an enterprising man comes to me for 
advice, I tell him what he can do with safety, 
what he can do with risk. and what he can do 
with danger. If he is the right kind of man he 
does the dangerous thing—and comes to me 
again.”’—From ‘‘In the Interpreter’s House” 
in The American Magazine for July. 


Natural History Lessons. 


The skunk is a ‘‘bird.’’ He (or she) has 
an all-pervading flavor, especially when stirred 
up by—something! The skunk has his place 
in the economy of nature, or he wouldn’t be 
there. Natural law provides for that. Noth- 
ing is known to willingly associate with skunks 
—execept skunks—for they are essentially of- 
fensive and destructive in their nature and in- 
stinets. If they had reasoning powers it is 
conceivable that they would not remain skunks, 
but evolve a higher position in the economy 
of nature. Being skunks, however, without 
any desire to be anything else, they naturally 


remain skunks. Who would be a skunk? 


Our industrial system is watered with the 
bloody sweat of labor and tne salt tears of bit- 
ter poverty and suffering; and it is fertilized 
with the dead bodies of men and women out- 
worn in the grim battle of life. 
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Compulsory Patriotism. l 

‘t Whoever shall publicly or privately muti- 
late, deface, defile or defy, trample upon, or 
cast contempt, either by words or act, upon 
any such flag, standard or ensign, shall be 
fined not more than $500, or be imprisoned not 
more than one year, or both.” 

That is not a joke. At least it is not so 
intended. It is a quotation from a bill intro- 
duced in congress ‘‘to prevent and punish the 
desecration of the flag of the United States.” 

The Dictionary tells us that ‘‘desecrate’’ 
means: ‘‘to divest of sacredness; to profane 
by misapplication; to prevent from a sacred 
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purpose. 

This is the first intimation I’ve had that the 
government of the United States, the army and 
navy, the ship trust, the city hall, the county 
jail, the poor house and Morgan’s yacht have 
a sacred purpose, for the starry emblem floats 
gayly o’er them. Now the flag, to have a 
sacred purpose, must itself be sacred and the 
question arises: will the flag confer sacred 
ness on anything or any person it floats over? 

Suppose a band of hoodlums or scabs were 
marching down the street, proudly bearing 
aloft the sacred banner, and I were to toss an 
innocent, epethet at them, would I be guilty 
of a crime against the flag for what I said at 
the bums? 

There is the rub. There is the ‘‘joker’’ in 
the bill. There is the cause and purpose of it. 


Congressman Moore, the brilliant author of 
this bill, is a shiptrust man. This trust uses 
the flag a great deal in its business, and if it 
could, in the name of patriotism or any other 
lie, get it made sacred to the extent of $500 
and a year, that would be a great help, when 
dealing with the cantankerous Seamen’s 
Union. 

Every ship would then become a sacred alter 
of freedom, the desecration of which, by word, 
act or wireless, would be a grieveous offense. 


Every scab, every hooligan tool of the cor- 
porations, every gum-shoe gun man would be 
consecrated by the magic touch of the sacred 
emblem. 


Assuming that there is another motive be- 
hind the bill—an attempt to stem the tide of 
anti-patriotism and force respect for the flag 
—the effort is vain and silly, and an evidence 
of the insanity of the system that seeks a 
remedy in law for every ill the country suffer 
under. 


If there is a waning in respect for the flag 
and the country by the people there must be 


a fundamental cause for it that cannot be re- 
moved by law. 


Law will only help to aggrivate the ‘‘evil.’’ 

No law can force me to respect a flag if I 
feel it does not deserve my respect. If any 
portion of the people feel the flag no longer 
stands for their ideals they have a right to 
say so, and any law passed for the purpose 
of closing their mouths is pernicious and a 
denial of the flag itself, which had its birth 
in the very freedom of speech this proposed 
law is aimed at. 


HOME, [LAKEBAY P. O.) WASH., AUG. 15, 1911. 


Slavery By Injunction. 

We have heard a great deal of talk lately 
about the usurpation of power by the courts. 
The talk is not unfounded. Here is the latest: 
A judge in Des Moines issued a mandatory 
injunction ordering striking street car men to 
quit their fooling and. go back to work, or go 
to jail for contempt of court. 

How does that strike you, brother—comrade 
—fellow worker. What is the difference be- 
tween that and slavery? Is there any differ- 
encef If there is, I would like to know it. 

It will be interesting to learn where this 
ultra-reactionary judge gets his ‘‘precedent’’ 
for the action he hastaken. But it is a matter 
of record that in dealing with labor the courts 
are becoming most revolutionary in their re- 
action, 

The labor leaders have been taken complete- 
ly off their feet. They bow before the reac- 
tionary courts and obey the order, instead of 
standing boldly on what they have been loud 
in calling their ‘‘constitutional rights.’’ If 
they had any faith in these alleged rights they 
would have refused to abide by the order of a 
court that ruled their ‘‘rights’’ off the map, 
go to jail by the hundreds and make it clear, 
in a legal way at least, whether or not the con- 
stitution has been set aside for all time. 

This is clear enuf to some of us, but the 
great mass of toilers, a hundred years behind 
the times, still huddle the ‘‘constitutional 
rights’’ fiction to their breasts. 

At all events these reactionary, lawless 
judges are making history and revolutionists 
fast. An act like this is worth several issues 
of the radical press. 

The employers and their courts are forcing 
the issue, and I shudder for the outcome, un- 
less the workers awake and grapple with the 
situation like men. 

It is plainly evident that the A. F. of L. in 
its present form is quite powerless to cope with 
the industrial union of capitalists and courts. 
If all the union men in Des Moines struck as a 
protest against the action of the court, tying 
up the town, what could the capitalists have 
done? They couldn’t jail them all. The in- 
junction would prove a farce, public opinion 
the country over would be aroused, and this 
dastardly attempt at enslaving the working 
class to compulsory work be swamped com- 
pletely under a shower of public indignation. 

Only industrial unionism, where the spirit of 
resistance to tyranny is strongly coupled with 
solidarity, would have been equal to the occa- 
sion. 


Home and Its Traducers. 

This Home question is both interesting and 
instructive because it is neither fiction or 
theory. It is a live and practical question. 
Life is truth; philosophy is a guess; fiction is a 
pleasant lie. 

Since I last wrote on this subject, four 
women and two men have been arrested on the 
charge of ‘‘indecent exposure,” and three men 
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for assault. Three of the women were found 


guilty despite a preponderance of evidence to 
the contrary. The old country justice, it was 
learned, had been in to see the state’s attor- 
ney the day before the trial. I don’t know 
what took place at that meeting, but I do know 
that justice was blind and deaf the following 
day. 

One woman proved an alibi so completely 
and overwhelmingly. that there was not the 
slightest thread on which to hang a verdict of 
guilty. The justice let the prisoner go. 

After he rendered a verdict of guilty in two 
other cases where the evidence for the defense 
was almost as strong, we saw we were getting 
it put over us by this old man and took the 
two remaining cases away from him. They will 
be tried in Tacoma. 

In the cases of Wilbers, Teltsch and Ingalls, 
charged with assault upon the sacred person 
of the chief prude, the evidence showed he 
was the aggressor, that he struck Wilbers first 
and had him down when the other two came 
up and pulled him off. There is now talk of 
civil suits for false arrest. 

The colonists are a tolerant, peaceful people, 
very much averse to going to law. But they 
are not fanatics who turn the other cheek, but 
will defend themselves in the courts when pull- 
ed into them. 


Another Free Speech Fight. 

At this writing the Socialists and I. W. W. 
are involved in a free speech fight in Victoria, 
B. C. They were ordered to a back street, 
while the Salvation Army were permitted to 
continue frothing their nebulous foam in the 
place where all speakers have assembled for a 
long while. 


Several are under arrest and the mounted 
police will trample down the speakers who at- 
tempt to maintain the right of free speech in 
defiance of interference. 

The I. W. W. have beaten the police on sev- 
eral occasions before, and if the Socialists will 
stick with them, they are sure to win out. 

The way to maintain freedom is to fight 
against oppression, not cringe and submit to 
the tyrant. JAY FOX. 


A TRUE RADICAL 
It is preposter ous for radicals to withhold 
support from the revolutionists in Mexico be- 
cause they have not read Carl Marx or because 
they have not had a chance to vote the So- 
cialist ticket. All rebels look alike to me. — 
Leonard D. Abbott. 


The Worst That Can Happen. 

I ask you to think with me that the worst that 
can happen to us is to endure tamely the evils that 
we see; that no trouble or turmoil is so bad as that; 
tnat the necessary destruction which reconstruction 
bears with it must be taken calmly; that every- 
where—in state, in church, in the household—we 
must be resolute to endure no tyrany, accept no lie, 


quail before no fear, although they may come be- 
fore us disguised as piety, duty or affection, as useful 
opportunity and good nature, as prudence or kind- 
ness.— William Morris. 
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FL I or a Ey EEE ES GP 
O, give me liberty! for even were paradise my 
prison, still I should long to jump the crystal 


walls. Dryden. 


SPITTOON PHILOSOPHY. 


(This article was refused by the Int. Socialist 
Review on the ground that: “We think both politi- 
cal action and industrial unionism are absolutely 
necessary to the revolution.” An excuse that would 
have just as reasonably applied to Bohn’s article. 
But it is evident the “Review” believes in a larger 
mixture of Politics than direct action in its com- 
position.— Editor.) 

We will assume that in writing the article ‘Is 
the I. W. W. to Grow,” Frank Bohn was honestly 
and earnestly trying to lead the Cliques of Theori- 
zers, Chair-warming sects, Fanatics, etc., etc., out 
of the Egyptian darkness of anti-political agitation. 

We will also assume that the following sentence, 
which appeared in capital letters, was not a mere 
slip of the pen, but was really intended to represent 
his opinion. “AS SOON AS A MEMBER OF THE 
SOCIALIST PARTY OR A MEMBER OF A LABOR 
UNION CARES MORE FOR THE SUCCESS OF 
SOME FACTION OR CLIQUE WITHIN THE 
ORGANIZATION CR MOVEMENT THAN FOR THE 
SUCCESS OF THE MOVEMENT AS A WHOLE, 
HE IS ON THE STRAIGHT HIGHWAY TO 
FANATICISM.” 

It is the success of the revolutionary movement 
that we care for, and we know that the succeas of 
the revolutionary movement will largely depend on 
our understanding of the captalistic institutions that 
we intend to overthrow, of the machinery of produc- 
lion that we intend to capture, of the value or the 
worthlessness of the weapons we may use in the 
coming struggle, and of the kind of organization 
that will be required for the Democratic control of 
production. We expect to get that understanding 
through experience and discussion. And we don't 
know of any theory, or any article of faith, that 
la to sacred to be discussed. And that practically 
clears us of the charge of fanaticism. 

Frank Bohn objects to anti-political agitation, and 
be objects to mixed locals because they are mostly 
anti-political; but ke failed to show that Socialist 
politics is right, as he should have done before he 
began caliing us uatres. 

It is quite true that arguments against Industrial 
Unionism are now seldom heard amongst Socialists. 
The (political) Socialists have learned (from the 
Spitocn Philosophers) that they had no arguments 
against Industrial Unionism, 

But that does not mean that the argument about 
the com, arative merits of industrial and political 
action is settled, nor does it mean that the members 
of the Socialist Party, as such, has taken no stand 
for Industrial Unionism, even as an abstract 
principle, and still less as a definite organization: 
a few Socialist speakers and writers express them- 
selves in favor of Industrial Unionism in the ab- 
stract, and wind up by explaining that the A. F. 
of L. is being “Industrialized;” while a few extreme 
radicals openly favor the I. W. W., but always on 
the condition that the I. W. W. must not be anti- 
political. 


The argument is still open, the great mass of the 
workers, and especially those in the Socialist Party, 
Lave much to learn about the relative merits of 
Industrial and Political action. 

As to the manner of discussion, I can see no great 
difference between the man who will say that the 
Socialist Party is composed of snakes, and the man 
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who says the I. W. W., or any great part of the 
I. W. W., is composed of fanatics, professional rag- 
chewers, etc., ctc. Calling names is as poor an 
argument for a Fellow of the University of Michigan 
as for a Spittoon Philosopher. 

Frank Bohn is guilty of the rankest kind of meta- 
physical rainbow-cbasing when he seeks the Genesis 
of anti-political agitation im the supposedly disor- 
dered intellects of a particular set of individuals. 
Anti-politics is as widespread as the Socialist move- 
ment, and must therefore have a more solld foun- 
dation than mere stupidity or fanaticism. 

The best way to determine the reason for ‘Spit- 
toon Philosophers” and ‘“Spittoon Philosophy” is by 
examining the Spittoon Philosophy itself. If Frank 
Bohn can show that the Spittoon Philosophy is all 
wrong, that in itself will go a long ways toward ex- 
terminating the Spittoon Philosophers. But if the 
Spittoon Philosophy is right, then the sooner it is 
adopted by all revolutionary workingmen, the bet- 
ter for the revolutionary movement. Don’t hown 
“Fanatics” and other honorary titles at us as a 
substitute for argument. 

I will endeavor to give a short statement of the 
“Spittoon Philosophy”: 

First—We claim that all the political institutions 
as we know them today are essentially capitalistic 
in form, spirit, and in the mode of operation, and 
that their efficiency is rigidly limited by the needs 
of the capitalist class. Politics can therefore settle 
only such conflicts as may arise within the eapital- 
ist class itself, and is even there limited to such con- 
flicts as may be settled with discussion and com 
promise, 

Second—These political institutions which togeth- 
er constitute the political state, must necessarily be 
under the control of the economic class that has the 
power to control production. The class that cap- 
tures the state must first have the power to cut 
out the political and official meal-tickets. The class 
that controls the state must be in a position to fill 
the hungry maws of an unlimited number of para- 
sites. The state is not, and never was, and never 
will be, controlled by mere votes. 

Third—It is practically impossible for the work- 
ing class to be truly represented in any legislative 
body, or in any political office: but even if it were 
possible to elect a real representative of lator into 
Congress, for instance, he would just wake up to 
find himself in a position where he could be of no 
use to the working class. The only function of a 
congressman is to help in enacting laws, through 
discussion with other congressmen, and through 
compromise. We, the working class, want no more 
laws; and we have nothing to discuss, and nothing 
to compromise, with the capitalist class. 


Fourth—The belief that politics offers a peaceable 
method of settling the class struggle is a piece of 
Superstition that has been grafted into the Socialist 
philosophy, and the result is Socialist politics. No 
serious corflict between tribes, nations or economic 
classes bas ever been settled except by a demon- 
Stration of actual fighting power. The counting of 
noses at the capitalist ballot i3 of absolutely no 
value a3 an evidence of the power of the revolu- 
tionary working class. 


Fifth—The working class knows nothing about 
practical politics, and has neither the time nor the 
inclination to learn; it is therefore helplessly de- 
pendent upon politicians in every attempt to play 
the political game. All political parties have led the 
workers astray, and the Socialist party seems to be 
no different from other parties in this respect. 


Sixth—The workers have little time and little 
money to spare. If they spend all their spare time 
talking politics and boosting political candidates, 
and spend their spare pennies in supporting a po- 
litical party, it is evident they will have neither 
time nor money for the support of a revolutionary 
union. Although they claim to believe in Industrial 
Unionism, very few members of the Socialist party 
hold cards in the I. W. W., or do anything else for 
Industrial Unionism, except solemnly affirm their 
belief in it. 


Seventh—The worst of all is that the “Political 
Unionists” who do hold cards in toth organizations 
seem to be in the 1. W. W. for no other purpose 
than to lead the I. W. W. back into the political 
quagmire from whence it started. They believe in 
one big union—to vote the Socialist ticket. They 
believe in the General Strike—as a weapon to be 
used for the protection of the political vote. The 
politicians will not allow us to be non-political, 
therefore we MUST BE ANTI-POLITICAL. 


Frank Bohn seems to think that the anti-political 
agitation is limited to a part of the I. W. W., which 
indicates remarkable ignorance of the European labor 
movement. The revolutionary syadicalists in France 
and Italy have been fighting Socialist politics for 
years, and the “Young Socialists” in the Scandinay- 
ian countries are fighting against politics as cscr 
getically as they are fighting against militarism and 
religion; and they are growirg fast in numbers and 
in influence ever since the “Political Unionists” made 
a mess of the big strike in 1909. The beautiful 
theory that the political party and the industrial 
organization should go barmoniously hand in hand 
don't seem to work in practice. In Germany the 
Socialist party is strong and controls the unions, 
and we would hardly know there were any unions 
in Germany if the politicians did not say so. In 
lialy the unions are doing business, and the So- 
cialist party has gone to sleep. In France there has 
been a struggle between unionism and politics for 
the last ten years. In Sweden the Socialist party 
built up a numerically strong, politically managed, 
union and led it into a crushing defeat in 1909. and 
since thep the party has been losing its influence 
in union affairs. Frank Bohn would have us believe 
that all this is due to the fanaticism of “Spittoon 
Philosophers.” 

Frank Bohn should offer at least one reason why 
the workers should bother with politics before he 
bands out fanatical tirade against anti-political 


“fanatics.” 
B. E. NILSSON. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF MILITARISM. 


i. 
It is a generally recognized fact that maa, 


like all other animals, is moved only by neces- 
sity; and even then moves along the line of 
least resistance. He endeavors to get a maxi- 
mum of comfort with a minimum expenditure 
of energy. If he could have all his needs and 
desires satisfied without exertion, he would 
never toil and labor unions would have been 
unnecessary. Undoubtedly the more intelli- 
gent and enlightened of our progenitors had 
no faith in the superstitions of their fellows 
with regard to the why and the wherefore of 
human existence, but they must have seen an 
immense field for exploitation im it, a means 
whereby they could make the masses subject 
to their will and caprice, by working on their 
beliefs and their fears. Why should they toil 
when they could force others to toil for them? 
So, forthwith, they got busy upon the imagina- 
tion of Mr Cave-Dweller. 


Yes, they had all dwelt in peace and happi- 
ness in Paradise, bnt having become inquisitive 
and seeking knowledge they had aroused the 
wrath of God their father, who knew all things 
and, therefore, it was a great sin for ħis chil- 
dren to seek knowledge on their own account. 
As a punishment for thus sinning he had con- 
demned them all to this vale of tears, where 
they must expiate their sin by toil and suffer- 
ing, but if they sinned in this world they would 
be eternally damned and consigned to the 
flames in Hades, where their sufferings would 
have no end, whereas if they obeyed his com- 
mandments and made offerings to and obeyed 
his terrestrial agents in all things they would 
be taken into the kingdom of heaven again. 
when he (God) thought that they had expiated 
their sin. 

This took fine wherever and in whatever 
form it was tried. We know too well how the 
church in all ages has made capital out of 
the superstititons and fears of the masses; 
how it hatched superstition out of superstition, 
multiplying it a thousand fold and visiting 
with a terrible punishment those who dared 
question the validity of its doctrines or who 
tried to promulgate new ones. It was the in- 
stinct of self-preservation that impelled it to 


THE SLAVE OF IGNORANCE 


Once, as in dreamy mood I strayed 
Along a splendid hall of art, 
I saw one picture on the wall 
That burned its import on my heart ; 
That fixed its meaning in my soul, 
And stamped its impress on my mind ; 
For in that, picture I beheld 
The toiling millions bound and blind. 


The canvas held the burly form 
Of Hebrew Samson at the mill, 
Docile and ox-like trudging round 
Obedient to a master's will. 
His captors mock him at his toil, 
And jeer his eyballs dulled and seared : 
Oh, where has fled the dauntless pride— 
The god-like strength that made him feared? 


Oh Samson ! thou art a type 

Of Labor, thru the weary years. 
Treading the ceaseless round of toil, 

In want and unavailing tears ; 
Thy masters mock thee, and despise 

The patient strength on which they feed ; 
Thy feeble protests they ignore 

In haughty overmastering greed. 


Slave of the mills of Privilege, 
Scourged on by Povertyand Dread, 
The selfishness of ages weights 
The crown of thorns upon thy head ; 
The greed of all the years has bound 
The fear of want about thy brow ; 
A serf thou wert in ages past, 
Wealth owned thee then — It owns thee now! 


Oh slave, by Ignorance enthralled, 
Uplift thy visage to the light ! 
The sun of Reason shines for all, 
Look up—its beams will give thee sight | 
Thou has the power to shape the world, 
To make it what thou'dst have it be, 
There is no need of other power 
Than thine own Will to make thee free. 
—Robert T. Whitelaw 


do this. 

It is well to point out here that the church 
was not the author of superstition, as some 
seem to think. Superstition came quite natur. 
ally, and the church was merely organized to 
exploit such a promising field, just as com- 
panies are organized to exploit coal fields, for 
instance, and, incidentaly, labor. 

The church could exploit the masses because 
they believed in its doctrines and its power. 
Its power rested on the ignorance of its victims, 
and when in time intelligence began to in- 
crease in spite of persecution, faith in the 
church became less general, and consequently 
it began to lose much of its economic power. 
While belief in the divine rights of the church 
became less, superstition had only taken on 
new forms. The state was born—the new 
church, the twin sister of the old. It has many 
gods in whose names any crime is justifiable. 
Its gods are all related and they work together 
to maintain their power over the masses. They 
are the czars, kings, kaisers, mikados, etc., and 
last but not least, ‘‘The People.’? The same 
evil with a different cloak, the same supersti- 
tion with a different label. 

Wherein lies the power of government! In 
the belief in its necessity. Once the people 
cease to believe in government, they will cease 
to support those who exploit them in its name, 
and government will cease to exist. 
illusion that is kept alive by the powers that 
be so that the same old clique of robbers can 
live out of the toil of the many. 

B. 


To the Governmentalist—I deny your right 
to tell me what I shall do to myself and to en- 
force your view of it. Your only right is to 
say what I shall not invasively do to you, and 
eee that I don’t do it. 


It is an 


THE AGITATOR 
THE PROFESSION OF GOVERNMENT. 


Government is of advantage and benefit to 
those only who engage in it as a gainful occu- 
pation. 


It has no other reason for being and with 
that excuse removed it would cease to be. 

Members of the governing profession are 
those who have reached the delectable heights 
and who dwell now within the walled city of 
Sweet Doing-Nothing. 


From the feast tables of the favored ones 
do fall crumbs of puny reward to a horde of 
mercenaries and retainers clambering up the 
hillside and beating back the herd. 


These Hessians and traitors to their origin 
are the peddlers of piety, cheap morality and 
the gorgeous bunk of patriotism——pulpiteers, 
soldiers, doctors, scribblers, lawyers, teachers, 
and politicians; and these succeed best in their 
service by systematic and assiduous misinfor- 
mation for the beguilement of the herd. 

Of these the politician is the most useful to 
the masters, for he himself is a busy and ener- 
getic aspirant to the governing order. Go 
where you will, call him what you may, Demo- 
crat, Republican, mugwamp or bourbon Social- 
ist, we find him always tory—a pimp taking 
the easiest way among the primroses and seek- 
ing always the perfumed couch of his own 
yearning. 

The politician is a gay cavalier who rides 
the workingman up to the palace gates and 
then hitches the patient ass on the outside. 

The balance of the community is the deluded 
governed herd, the toilers who do all the use- 
ful, the beautiful and the necessary work of 
the world, and these have no benefit or advan- 
tage in government. 


It is here notable, however, that nowhere in 
the world is the profession of government giv- 
ing its wonted satisfaction and as by dozens, 
by hundreds and by thousands, the toilers shed 
the illusions of religion, morality and patriot- 
ism, their resentment takes concrete form, and 
it is then that the profession of government 
promptly resorts to its extra methods of error- 
ism—to murder and torture of those whom, for 
the moment, the exigencies make prominent 
among the rebelling workers. 


It so happens that the governing profession 
is Just now planning such a murder in Los An- 
geles, but its regular and ordinary terror meth- 
ods are in evidence everywhere, and so plain 
that the wayfaring man, though a ‘‘mutt,”’ 
should see. The jails, the armed, uniformed 
and tinselled ruffians are not for the prevention 
and punishment of crime, but for the coralling 
and driving of the slave herd. The administra- 
tion of ‘‘justice’’ is not an exhortation to be 
true and noble, but a threat that we must be 
willing and quiescent slaves. 


Many ways out are proposed, of greater or 
less merit, the simplest being just to quit sup- 
porting the profession of government and its 
frocked, wigged and uniformed retainers; lack- 
eys, lickspitals and robe-carriers, but so en- 
meshed about are we, it seems that to quit sup- 
porting them we must quit work, and there 
really seems nothing difficult about that, noth- 
ing that requires either courage, cunning or 
endurance—something the weakest and most 
timid of us may do, and if we do it ALTO- 
GETHER we will turn the tables and put an 
end to the governing profession and its marvel- 


ously facile system of bondage. 
BRUCE ROGERS, 


NEW BOOKS 

“Legal Doctrine and Social Progress,” by Frank 
Parsons, (B. W. Huebsch, New York. $1.50 net) 

“Radicalism is not an absolute but a relative 
school of thot. It stands for the things that the 
government is not ready to do. 

“Hence it is that no government is really radical, 
AS soon as it gets into power it must enforce the 
laws as they are. Therefore it is only able to make 
slow changes. This i3 why extreme radicals are al- 
ways disappointed when their party gets into pow- 
er; from the very nature of its situation, it must 
conserve and can oniy make changes slowly and 
with due regerd for the conditions that have been 
created by past laws, even laws, that under present 
social conditions are working injustice.” 

This is the opinion of a lawyer who was also a 
radical, and I quote it here for the benefit of those 
who yet be'ieve in the Milwaukee method of revo- 
lution. 

Frank Parsons was a profound student of the 
law, as this volume testifies, and he believed the 
law contains the elements of progress, so his testi- 
mony regarding the possibility of reform thru gov- 
ernment shud have considerable weight. 

The world cannot and will not wait for the slow, 
steady and “sure” evolution of social progress thru. 
the law as the author believed it shud. 

Had he been a needy worker who felt the weight 
of the system crushing him into the earth he would 
not have the patience nor the desire to wait for the 
legal transformation. He would more likely be a 
direct actionist and would not consider the past, but 
the “now” and the “here” and dig in and make his 
own law as he went along and his needs required. 

Yet for those who wish to get the fundamentals 
of law, for the sake of knowing it or otherwise, tùis 
book is recommended. J. F. 

Sst 


THE WORKERS’ UNIVERSITY. 


Books and Pamphlets For Sale By the Agitator 
Publishing Association. 
The Ancient Lowly, a history of the ancient 


working people, C. Osborne Ward; two large 
volumes 


RS Cee ee ee ee en nee 4.00 
Either volume separately at ........... pee 200 
A Physician in the House, Dr. J. H. Greer...... 2.60 
Life of Albert R. Parsons, with a true history of 
the Anarchist Trial ............... meee alerark 1.50 
Ancient Society; or Researches in the Lines of 
Human Progress, Lewis H. Morgan .......... 1.50 
Flowers of the Mind, the best poems ....... ....- 1.25 


Thoughts of a Fool 1.00 


ba ee 2 er 


The Moods of Life, Poems, W. F. Barnard....... 1.00 
The Tongues of Toil, Labor Poems, Barnard.... 1.00 
The Changing Order, Oscar Lovell Triggs ...... 1.00 
The Materialistic Conception of History, La- 

eaa e. BREE E EE T T T uxdeters . 1.00 
Love's Coming of Age, Edward Carpenter ...... 1.00 
Looking Forward, a Treatise of the Status of 

WOMAD aeneis edu gic Maennhaldnte Berea laa ove 1.00 


A powerful novel 
based on the Chicago tragedy of ‘87, cloth.... 1.00 
The Physical Basis of Mind and Morals, Fitch.. 1.00 
The American Esperanto Book, Arthur Baker. .. 1.90 
The Tongues of Toil, Labor Poems, W. F. Bar 
nard aaa re ea e ea ee E DE ae e eevee 1.09 
Looking Forward, a Treatise on Woman 1.00 
The Chicago Martyrs: The famous Speeches.. .30 


Communism and Conscience, E. C. Walker ..... .25 
Who Is the Enemy, Anthony Comstock or You? .20 
Worship of Primitive Social Guesses, Walker... .15 
Vice: Its Friends and Its Foes, E. C. Walker ... .15 
The Curse of Race Prejudice, J. F. Morton, Jr... .26 
Modern Science and Anarchism, Kropotkin ..... .15 


The State: Its Historic Role, Kropotkin ........ AG 
The Open Shop, C. S. Darrow .............06.. 1G 
Crime and Criminals, C. S. Darrow ..... eareeee. 20 
Law and Authority, Kropotkin ................. OS 
The Wage System; Revolutionary Government.. .0: 
Anarchist Communism, Kropotkin ............. .05 
Appeal to the Young, Kropotkin ............... 05 
A Talk About Anarchist Communism Between 
Two Workers, Malatesta .......c.cccccccccce .05 
Evolution and Revolution, Reclus ...... es..... 05 
Direct Action vs. Legislation, J. B. Smith ...... .05 
Slavery of Our Times, Tolstoy .............. ¢. 65 
Trade Unionism and Anarchism, Jay Fox ...... .05 
Roosevelt and Anarchy, Jay Fox ........ ...... 05 


What the Young Need to Know, E. C. Walker... .15 
Anarchy vs. Socialism, W. C. Owen ........... 
Francisco Ferrer; His Life, Work and Martyr- 

akad o s E EE E E PEE EST -e 25 
The Rational Education of Children, Ferrer..... .03 
The Modera School, Ferrer 


INTERNATIONAL NOTES. 


Mexico.—Strikes! Revolt! Strike! Revolt! Put 
your finger on any part of the map and it will touch 
the location of one or the other. Verily, these ignor- 
ant dubs cannot or will not read “our Jene’s” fath- 
erly advice, but still persist in their mad and dan- 
ge.ous fight for LAND AND LIBERTY. 

A friend writes that: “The Mexican Revolution 
is undoubtedly the most important political event 
since the French Revolution.” 

As a matter of simple fact the air is so highly 
charged with the hollow sound of political jawsmiths 
we cannot near the din and crack of the actual bat- 
tle for freedom, going on across the river in Mexico, 
and the cowardly “advanced” politicians, who dread 
the sound of real war, are shivering in their shoes 
lest they should have to face a similar situation on 
this side. 

The assertion that mexico will have to go thru 
the same stages of economic development England 
and Germany have passed thru before it can be ripe 
for the social revolution is the rottenest kind of 
unsound sociology. 

Admitting for the sake of this argument only, that 
tne socialistic ideas are the result of the evolution 
of capitalism, it does not follow that every country 
shall have to pass thru the same stages of capital- 
istic evolution in order to prepare for socialism. 

Mexico is an agricultural country, and will prob- 
ably always remain such. Will that prevent the 
Mexican people from learning the new ideal, and 
having learned put it into practice? 

The Mexicans are farmers; they don’t want fac- 
tories and municipal jobs. Farmers want land and 
the liberty to work it. Thus the Mexican Lattle cry 
of “LAND AND LIBERY.” That is simple, it is 
sound, IT 13 SCIENTIFIC SOCIALISM. Altho, un 
doubtedly, it has not been gleaned from the Book of 
Marx. 

e o e 

France.—The capitalists and the government of 
France are in grievous trouble to find a way to deal 
with the new weapon the resourceful toilers have 
recently spruhg on them. 

“Sabatage” or “the pearly strike” is proving to be 
the most remarkable weapon ever used by working- 
men. 

It has teen used by the French workers for years, 
but never with such persistency and consummate 
skill as it tg being waged against the railroads since 
the defeat of the railroad strike some months ago. 
A news correspondent describes it thus: 


“Labels from express packages are sponged off, 
causing them to be lost for weeks; labels are 
switched, the packages going to the wrong persons. 
Perishable foodstuffs are sent to wrong destinations, 
where they stay until they spoil, and even a corpse 
was sent to the wrong address. 

“The most serious ‘saboting,’ however, is the cut- 
ting of telegraph wires and the wrecking of trains. 
Not only are freight trains thrown into the ditch, 
tut a few days ago the ‘rapid’ from Havre, bearing 
hundreds of people, was wrecked at full speed on a 
curve a short distance from a- trestle spanning the 
Seine, a rail had been lifted. By a miracle no one 
was killed, though six or seven cars overturned.” 

s s s 

Japan.—While “our” government is feasting the 
champion Japanese butcher, the people on whose 
shoulders he rode to “fame” are groaning under the 
weight of enormous price his fame cost them, and 
those who will not accept their load in silence are 
either hung or landed in prison cells. Twenty of 
the comrades that were spared the hangman's rope 
are in prison, most of them for life. Every radical 
is hounded and watched by police spies. Meetings 
are not allowed. Still the indomitable spirit of 
revolution will not down. One of these little brown 
rebels, Toshihiko Saxa), writing to Alex. Berkman, 
says: “We shall fight forever. We are very weak 
at present, but Japanese proletariat is waking now 
from its long sleep. You may expect that within 
ten years there will be a strong and great move- 
ment in Japan.” 

e 8s 8 

Germany.—At Dusseldorf, recently, the Anarchist 
Federation of Germany held a conference. Anti- 
militaryist propaganda was agreed upon to be the 
most important work to bring about a weakening 
of the government. The capitalist system rests upon 
the army and navy. Weaken that power and the 
overthrow of capitalism may be easily accomplished 
by a general strike. 
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Such in short i3 the program of the Anarchist, a 
program that is being adopted by the revolutionary 
workers of every country today. 

e $ s 

England.—The seamen put up a stiff fight against 
the powerful masters’ combine. Tbe Dockers have 
shown the real spirit of solidarity by going out in 
sympathy. The masters were not expecting this 
It is an unusual proceeding and took them by sur- 
prise. Usually one union works while the other 
strikes, and takes the cargo from scab seamen, or 
any other sort of blacklegs. But the workers learn 
a thing or two after many hard knccks. 

FRED MOE. 


AMONG THE MAGAZINES. 


The international, formerly “Moods Magazine,” 
edited by B. Russell Herts and Richard Le Gallienpe, 
“a liberal magazine of literature, international peti- 
tics, philosophy and drama,” fully justiĝes its 
claims. The July number is fine. There is no gush 
in it; no sop for simpletons. I have long hoped for 
a magazine that would reflect the best in art, litera- 
ture and philosophy from the radical hilltop. It is 
here. There has always been one great drawback 
to the publication of such a magazine—want of sup- 
port. Let us make a special effort at this time to 
keep an independent radical magazine in the field. 
The trustification of the big ones shud be a special 
impetus for us. Subscribe for the International, A 
dollar a year, 10 cents a:opy. 203 E. 42nd St., New 
York. 

It seems that there is a real aristocracy in the 
United States. It is really an oligarchy, and its 
foundation is our protective tariff. You can never 
realize just what kind of people the textile barons 
of New England are unless you read “Our Mercer- 
ized Aristocracy,” by Judson C. Welliver in the Au- 
gust Hampton’s. Tariff articles usually are not in- 
teresting. This one is. It will interest not only the 
People of New England but the people of every Dart 
of the United States. 

The second installment of Tom L. Johnson's auto- 
biography exposes the graft and crookedness of the 
“pillors of society.” 

Current Literature maintains its usual high stand- 
ard of excellence as a digest of passing events in 
all spheres of activity. Prominent in the August 
number is a criticism of Upton Sinclair and the 
fast cure. by Dr. Antony Bassler, the stomach ex- 
pert; a passage at arms between Bernard Shaw and 
his American “Boswell,” Prof. Henderson, and b 
criticism, “The Curse of Education as it is Laid 
Down to American Youth,” by Dr. Boris Sidis. 

McClure’s August number has three important ar- 
ticles: “The Collapse of the Diaz Legent,” a fine 
study of the Mexican situation, by Wm. Archer; 
“Masters of Capital in America,” showing how seven 
men in Wall Street control the industries of this 
country, by John Moody and G. K. Turner; and “The 
Dynamiters,” by Harvey J. O'Higgins, of which 
there is an account elsewhere. 


The leading articles in Physical Culture for Au- 
gust are: “Things Worth Knowing About Swim- 
ming,” Anna Kellerman; “What Twenty Minutes 
Exercise a Day Will Do,” Bernarr Macfadden . “Sugar 
and Its Food Value,” Jessie B. Buffum; “The Spread 
of Fasting,” Upton Sinclair; “Cereals and Their 
Part in Our Diet,” H. M. Watchett. 

The feature of the August American is a very 
fair and sympathetic, illustrated article on the great 
miners’ strike in Westmoreland county, Pa., “the 
longest strike on recora, from which we quote else- 
where. Every worker shud read this article and 
remember that he or she fn a greater or less degree 
is a siave to the system. 


The Wide Wortd has a real Irish ghost story as 
the opening number of its August issue. And to 
make it doubly interesting it’s true. H. H. Prichard 
tells of his trip “Across Unknown Labrador,” and 
there are several other articles and stories of in- 
terest. | 


The Strand has a fine study of the aeroplane as a 
possible war weapon in its August number. “A Cen- 
sus of Animals,” gives the number of domestic am. 
mals in the United Kingdom, France and Germany. 

The Open Court for July contains two articles on 
“The Fish as a Mystic Symbol in Religion,” and sev- 
eral other articles of special interest to students of 
science. 
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Socialist Mayor Promises Capitalists More 
Police Protection. 


Berkeley, Calif., July 22nd. Stitt Wilson, 
the Socialist Mayor of Berkeley was given a 
banquet by the Merchants and Manufacturers, 
Business Men, employers of labor and politic- 
ians, at which these men praised Wilson as a 
‘good citizen’? who was striving to upbuil.d 
the community and who was working for the 
best interests of all classes. 

In his speech, Mayor Wilson promised to 
carry out his original ideas which he made a 
part of his platform such as ‘‘the City Beauti- 
ful,” Municipal ownership of slaughter houses. 
electric light and water supply. The Socialist 
Mayor also promised the Merchants ‘‘ BETTER 
POLICE PROTECTION,”’ and more equipment 
for the fire department. 

Stanley F. Mac gregor. 


The Higher Man. 


The highest specimens of the human race are not 
those of a lamb-like disposition, but those in whom 
the soul of the lion predominates—in whom angry 
passions rage. They are not men who conform easily 
to rules, regulations, laws. The Ideal Man is ever 
a man of rebellious and ungovernable nature; he 
whom no law can reign over and no master terrify. 
The word obedience is not in his vocabulary. He 
looks with scorn upon the petty rules and petty 
idols of the petty millions.—Redbeard. 


RECEIPTS 


Gerome, $8.50; Hill, Lerner, Wheeler, Wick, Taube 
Van Aspern, each $1; Jamieson, 75 cents. Kollikoff, 25 
cents. 


“MOTHER EARTH” 


“SOLIDARITY.” 


A weekly revolutionary 
working class paper. 


Monthly Magazine Devoted 
to Social Science and Liter- 
ature. 10c a copy. $1 a year 


Published by | Eua GOLDMAN, Publisher 


P. O. Box 622, I. W. W. 210 E. 13th. St.. 
NEWCASTLE, Pa. New York, N. Y. 
“u ae “INDUSTRIAL, 
penne WORKER” 
A Monthly Journal of A Weekly Agitator 
Anarchist Communism. For Revolutionary In- 
dustrial Union. 


36c per year. 
127 Ossulton Street, 
London, N. W., England 


Published by I. W. W,, 
236 Main st. Spokane, Wn 
|$layear Foreign, $1.50 


“FREEDOM.” 


A monthly journal devoted to the destruction of su- 
perstition and the uplift of the under dog. 
$1 -a year. 10c a copy. — 
1923 Oak street, San Francisco, California. 


Fer Sale—in Home—a two-story frame house of seven 
rooms, bathroom, pantry and cellar, with two acres of 
land, partially cleared. Well situated, commanding an 
excellent view of bay and mountains. Full particulars 
may be had of THE AGITATOR. 


Fer Sale—near Home: seventeen acres uncleared water- 
front timber land;will divide. Apply to THE AGITATOR. 
Fer exchange — Dental work; for any other kind of work 
Apply to THE AGITATOR. 


Fer Sale—In Home: Two acres on the water front; Five 
room cottage, furnised ; barn, chicken-houses, etc; Easy 
terms; Apply to THE AGITATOR. 


HENDERSON BAY ROUTE—Steamer Tyconda lcaves 
Commercial Dock, Tacoma, for all points on Hender- 
son Bay, including Home, week days at 2:30 p. m., 
returning next morning. Sunday at 8 a, m., return- 
ing same day. 

0000000 


NORTH BAY ROUTE-—-Steamer Tyrus leaves Com- 
miercial Dock, Tacoma, for all points on North Bay 
every Monday, Wednesday and Friday at 10 a. m., re- 
tarnig next morning. 

LORENZ BROS., OWNERS 


Aqeets fee THE AGITATOR. 
Seattle: Lavroff’s stand, 617 3rd Ave.; Raymer s old 
book store, 1522 First Ave. 
Lynn, Mass.: S. Yaffee, 233 Union Street. 
New York City B. Vaselevshy, 212 Henry Street; M 
Maisel, 422 Grand Street 
Winnipeg, Manitoba: Elkins’ news stand, 796 Min St, 
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THE PASSING SHOW. 


ARREST CF THE EDITOR. 

‘Congress shall make no law abridging the 
freedom of speech or of the press.’’—United 
States Constitution. 

“Every person may freely speak, write and 
publish on every subject, being responsible for 
the abuse of that right.’’—Constitution, State 
of Washington. 

On Wednesday, August 23d, I was arrested 
by a deputy sheriff on a warrant charging me 
with ‘‘publishing matter tending to create dis- 
respect for tke law. 

Read that quotation again, men of America, 
and answer me this: How far are we removed 
from Russian despotism, from the arbitrary 
rule of the Czar, whose word must not be 
questioned aloud? 

In the manner of my arrest the prosecuting 
attorney’s office made a pretty little grand- 
stand play that will rebound to our mutual 
benefit, for I am sure I needed the advertising 
as badly as they. 

Instead of sending a man out on the regular 
boat, they sent a launch in the dark to nab 
the desperado ere he eluded their clutches. 
For, they explained to the newspapers, for 
the benefit of the timid citizens and voters, he 
had gotten word of their intentions and was 
preparing to skip the country. 

The astute prosecutors evidently forgot, in 
giving out the interview, that they had noti- 
fied me three weeks ago, in the newspapers, 
of their proposed coupe. If they regarded me 
such a desperate criminal and cowardly agi- 
tator, why did they rush into print? 

The answer is obvious. We needed the ad- 
vertising, and the county could well afford 
to furnish a special launch for the purpose. 

Nothing is more absurd than that I would 
leave my family and home, friends and work 
on the threat of prosecution for my writings 
in The Agitator. Every radical editor is sub- 
ject to such prosecution, for the powers that 
be are very sensitive to criticism, and will en- 
deavor on every opportunity to throttle the 
voice of truth. And where the opportunity 
does not exist, it will create one. The laws 
have been strained to fit, and where they will 
not strain they are made to order. 

The article entitled ‘‘The Nude and the 
Prudes,’’ which appeared in No. 16 of The Agi- 
tator, is the one cited as constituting the al- 
leged offense against the laws of the State 
of Washington. 

If the capitalist class could smother the 
voice of criticism, it would be secure for a 
long time in its position on the back of labor. 

It dare not meet us on the open field, voice 
to voicé, pen to pen. For the workers it has 
no voice but the voice of musketry, no pen 
but the bull pen. But the voice of labor will 
not be silenced. 

They may jail the agitators, but agitators 
will rise to take their places, ten where there 
was one. 

They may crush this little paper, they may 
send me to jail. What of it? Will that im- 
pede the onward march of the awakened work- 
ers towards their goal of industrial freedom? 

I am but a drop in the ocean of progress 
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that is sweeping on, with ever increasing 
force, to the emancipation of the working class. 

To show the spirit of which I speak I will 
mention the fact that I have received already 
several offers of assistance from able hands 
in getting out The Agitator should I be sen- 
tenved to a term of imprisonment. 

It is the paper that is in the way. What 
ain I, separated from The Agitator? 

The Agitator is an organization. It is a 
union of brains, and that is the most dan:er- 
ous form of organization in the present stage 
of social evolution. 

This will not always be so. The union of 
hands and brains together will eventually re- 
juvenate the world. But today the free press 
is the most vital element in the education and 
organization of the working class. It is our 
medium of thot exchange, and we cannot grow 
without it. 

The capitalists know well the power of the 
press. With so much importance do they re- 
gard it that there is not a paper in the coun- 
try that dare tell the truth where the truth 
conflicts with the interests of capital. 

Another instance of the splendid spirit of 
solidarity—the spirit that is going to unite the 
working class in one organization the world 
over—was shown by the big protest meeting 
held by the I. W. W. without previous notice, 
on the first day of my arrest. 

On Sunday evening, the day after my re- 
lease on $1,000 bail, I addressed a big meeting 
in the I. W. W. Hall on the subject of ‘‘ Mili- 
taryism,’’ where the hearty support of the 
members was pledged in this struggle for a 
free press. 

If our writers and speakers cannot criticise 
decisions of the courts and point out the ab- 
surdities on the statute books without being 
imprisoned, all progress must come to a stand- 
still, for it is only as the mistakes of the past 
are discovered and remedied that progress is 
made. 

But those who benefit by the system are very 
well satisfied to let it stand as it is: A system 
that keeps them in power and idleness and 
luxury, undreamt of by even the kings of the 
past, is quite good enough for the landlords, 
and the lords of commerce, and the lords of 
the law, and the lords of the fourteen-inch 
guns, and the lords of the sky who anoint 
the other lords and declare them the neces- 
sary fulfillment of the will of the divine lord 
on high. 


Labor Day. 

What is this Labor Day of which we hear 
so much? What is it all about? 

Labor, the great giant that moveth moun- 
tains. Labor, whose myriad hands createth 
all the wealth of the world, resteth for a day; 
and the lords of the law say, ‘‘ We anoint this 
day ‘legal,’ and it shall be called labor day.’’ 

Labor day in the United States has always 
been a mild affair, given over to parading and 
picnics. This show of numbers certainly had 
its effect on the public, but the day could be 
put to a far better purpose, and it is not yet 
too late to introduce a change. 

Consider the following suggestion as a pos- 
sible use to which Labor day might profitably 
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be put: 

Resolved, That on Laber day of each year 
conferences shall be held in different sections 
of the United States and Canada, no delegate 
to which shall be a paid official of any union 
taking part, said conferences to discuss th» 
following, among other subjects: 

Ist. Shall the workers take the control of 
the fields, factories and commerce from the 
hands of the capitalist class, as a necessary 
means of relief from industrial war, poverty 
and plutocracy ? 

2d. Is the general strike the best means to 
that end? 

3d. Is industrial unionism the best means 
for inaugurating a general strike? 

4th. Shall all the trade unions be amalgc- 
mated into an Industrial Union? 

After the second series of conferences there 
might be a central conference for the purpose 
of taking action on the recommendations of 
the sectional conferences. 

Some such radical action as this must take 
place within the near future. 

This secms the most practical, for the rea- 
son that the locals of any one state or section 
could initiate the move without the consent 
of the international unions or the approval of 
the international officers. 


There are less than a billion and a half peo- 
ple in the world. Of these a billion one hun- 
dred million are outside of ‘‘Christian’’ coun- 
tries. Less than five per cent of the workin: 
men of England and America attend church. 
Of the ninety million people in this country 
only thirty-two million claim to be churen 
members. JAY FOX. 


A FREE SPEECH FIGHT. 

Another attack has becn made upon the 
voice of Freedom. 

The arrest of Editor Jay Fox, of The Agi- 
tator, for an alleged violation of the law of 
the State of Washington, is the latest attempt 
to throttle free speech and a free press in this 
country. 

The Agitator is in danger of being sup- 
pressed and its editor is liable to a long term 
in jail. We must not let him go without 
proper defense. So the radicals of Pierce 
county, Washington, have organized a Free 
Speech League, and issue this call for financial. 
assistance. 

Editor Fox is charged with ‘‘publishing mat- 
ter tending to encourage disrespect for the 
law and the courts,” and has been released on. 
$1,000 bonds, pending trial. 

We need not remind the radical element of 
the country of the importance of fighting this. 
issue tooth and nail. 

This is every man’s fight. The right to 
speak and print must be maintained at all 
hazards. 

Today it is The Agitator. Tomorrow it will 
be some other paper. One by one they will 
silence our free press, unless we unite for de 
fense. 

Send all donations for this defense to Nathan 
Levin, Tome, Lakebay, Wash., sceretary th 
Pierce County Free Speech League. 

Exchanges Please Copy. 
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AGITATOR Publishing Asscciation from its printing 
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THE AGITATOR does not bear the union stamp because 
it is not printed for profit. But it is union, every letter 
cf it. It is printed and published by unicnists and 
their friends for the economic and political education of 
themselves and their feliow tcilere. Much of the labor 
is giver free. On the whole it is a work of love—the 
love of the idea, of a world fit for the free. 


Easier were it to hurl the rooted mcuntain from 
ite base than force the yoke of slavery on men 


determined to be free. — Southey. 


The Bonezead. 


We occasionally meet with a rare animal in 
North America, so closely resembling man in 
appearauce and actions as to be easily mis- 
taken for human. This is the Bonehead. 

Some good specimens have been observed in 
their natural haunts, the wilds of Canada. The 
chief cttribute of the Bonehead is its facility 
to imitate man, this makes it almost impossible 
to de'ect the animal when mingling with 
peeple. It has been found that the Bonehead 
has been known to talk for hours before an 
audience, without saying anything. It loves 
to pose and to receive applause, to gain which, 
the animal will imitate successfully an ape in 
girations or a donkey in sublime wisdom,— 
usually the latter. For a time the idea pre- 
vailed that this biological freak was endowed 
with intelligence. This has never been con- 
firmed by fact. 

The skull of this vertebrate is an absolute 
solid, composed of an inferior grade of bons, 
useless for merchantile purposes. Hence, the 
name, Bonehead. 

Some theorists claim that since the brain 
always is to be found at the end of the spinal 
column in the vertebrates, the brain of the 
Yonehcad not being present at the upper end, 
it must of necessity be at the lower. This 
point is yet to be settled. The curious animal 
has an inherent desire to save the working 
class by uniting it with Boncheads and any 
old thing that comes along, in an effort to 
clminate the class struggle which it claims to 
be in the ballot box. The method of procedure 
is to get every one to begin pushing ballots 
into a box. When the ballot box has thus 
been crammed, there remains no room for any 
kind of a strugg¢le—hence, the class struggle 
ceases. Another peculiarity of the Bonehead, 
js its ergument that the interest of the workers 
jis not identical as a class. This supposedly 
proves the necessity of slaves and masters 
Soining hands and storming the inoffensive bal- 
lot box. To even hint respectfully the possi- 
bility of a class struggle on the industrial field 
is to bring a storm of derision from the side 
of the mammal. The Bonechead readily agrees 
with tke bosses that industrial section is un- 
desirable and strikes no good. It advocates 
‘civilize’ methods laid down by the master 
eldss, its laws and rules of procedure. With 
this end in view the employers must he as- 
sisted. While the workers are on strike, the 

Jonehead loyally throws cold water on the 
heroje efforts of the workers seeking to dis- 
eourase them, 

It has been rumored that the capitalists take 
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kindly to the Bonehead, assisting it in gaininz 
property or slowering it with stocks and 
bonds. Like the bosses. the Bonehead shows 
great animosity towards the I. W. W., often 
eclipsing even the capitalist in vehement decla- 
ination. So much is this creature blinded with 
prejudice aad its desire to stop indusirial agi- 
tation that it imagines every person asking a 
question to come trom the awful I. W. W. it 
often shou:s: ‘* Workers of the world unite, 
you have nothing to lose but your brains.” 
Notling riles the temper of the Ponehead so 
quiciiy as to differ from it on a point of tactics 
or methcd of organization. Under such coin- 
ditions it becomes roused to a frenzied fury, 
heap:ag a tirade of violent abuse on all whom 
differ. It is then that the Bonehcad resembles 
a vicien.ly demented Luman, only it shows less 
sense, 

The finest specimens of the Bonehead have 
been observed in British Columbia. Mighty 
efforis have been made to secure a living speci 
men for a zoological exhibit, but so far all at- 
tempts have been unsuccessful. The reason, 
no doubt, lies in the erude methods used in 
the attempted captures, the animal resents, 
being treated other than as a human being 
which it imitates. Unfortunately the specie is 
rapidly nearing extinetion. 

A daring explorer swears never to leave the 
aunts of the Bonekead without bringing baci 
at least one solid skull for the museum for 
zoologi al freaks. 


JOS. S. BISCAY. 


NON-RESISTANCE VS. PASSIVE 
RESISTANCE. 


There is a great difference between the 
terms non-resistance and passive resistance. 
The former is a physical impossibility, as life 
in itself is nothing else but friction and, there- 
fore, invasive and resistant. The latter the 
most practical, the most sublime, means of ac- 
tion in seli-defense as well as in converting an 
enemy into a friend. 

Non-resistanze is stagnation and death, a 
burden te everyone who comes in contact with 
it and. therefore, it accomplishes nothing by 
its stupor. A stone, though resistant in real- 
ity by its natural weight and solidity, is non- 
resis‘ant in character. You may move it from 
one place to another, or grind it into dust at 
your will, it will not protest or complain. It 
is non-resistant, and, therefore, stones ARE 
removed or ground to dust whenever they are 
in the way. 

Stoics like the Russian peasants were flogged 
to death by the Russian officials and masters 
at their pleasure, and the submission of the 
peasants did not help one iota toward their 
emancipation. The world has always favored 
the stronger fellow, idealizing him as a hero, 
and will always despise the weakling, con- 
demning him as a coward; and, therefore, if 
non-resistance is compared with resistance I 
would conclude that the latter is more prac- 
tical and more advisable, as non-resistance ac- 
complishes absolutely nothing, where resist- 
ance might bring sympathy and success in the 
future. 


But passive resistance is of a different na- 
ture. It means you could resist successfully 
if you wanted to, but you are passive, you re- 
frain from doing so. An act like this turns 
the tables. The one who strikes becomes the 
coward and, therefore, condemned; and the 
one who apparently submits becomes the hero 


and consequently is idealized. The act of pas. 
sive resistance is based upon a sociological 
truth, namely, that violence begets violence 
and Jove and kindness begets love and kind. 
ness. ¢Capeclally in cases where the abused is 
the siromrer physi: ally. 

The one who struck while in fury expects 
to be dealt with a:cording to what he de- 
serves, but finds his opponent passive, strong 
and big in character ready with the other cheek 
for another blow. The effect is marvelous. It 
disarms the violently angry man and sets him 
{hinking at once, ‘‘Why does he not fight? 
Why does he not crush me? He could do it if 
he wanted to. What happened? I can not 
strike arain a man who does not fight and is 
willing to be hurt again and again for some 
purpose.” 


In faet, he becomes alarmed and is afraid 
of the something which is hidden from him 
and which he does not understand, and the law 
of self-preservation compels him to change his 
tactics, namely, to stop fighting and to find 
out what happened; and he will ask the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Why don’t you fight?” and the answer 
which awaits him is: ‘‘Because I do not be- 
lieve that might is right. Even if you could 
knock me down, you could not convince me by 
such means that I am wrong. If I would be- 
lieve that might is right I could crush you 
because I am the stronger; but I do not be- 
lieve in it. I think I am right, but if you can 
convince me by logical arguments and facts 
that I am wrong, I will change my mind and 
will give up my former opinion.”’ 

This answer acts like magic. It convinces 


the former violent man of the truthfulness 
and sincerity of his opponent. It is effective 
and begets justice and sincerity of purpose, 
and he realizes for the first time in his life 
that strength does not always consist in brutal 
force, but in strength of character. Brutal 
force subdues for the time only, but does not 
convince or convert and the enemy remains the 
same as before, ready to take revenge and to 
strike at an opportune time in the future. But 
when disarmed by passive resistance it con- 
verts and convinces. It turns the former enemy 
into a trusty friend and that is the philosophy 
of the great anarchist, ‘‘Christ,’’ who tells 
you, ‘‘Resist not evil and the evil man.”’ 


Not stone-like, but in an effective way you 
must act and teach in your submissiveness. 
‘Ye have heard that it had been said, an eye 
for an eye and a tooth for a tooth, but I say 
unto you that ye resist not evil; but whosoever 
shall smite thee on thy right cheek turn to 
him the other also” (Matt. 6:38. ‘‘And if 
any man will sue thee at the law and take away 
thy coat, let him have thy cloak also (Matt. 
6:39). ‘And whosoever shall compel thee to 
go a mile, go with him twain’’ (Matt. 6:40). 

All these teachings are not blind, impossible, 


stubborn non-resistance, but the greatest con- 
vincive and most effective of all resistance, 
called ‘‘passive resistance.’’ 


R. G. 


Glorious Liberty 

Liberty! Glorious word! Meaning not merely 
the absence of the grosser oppressions of kings and 
aristocrats, but the full freedom of personal man: 
hood—the right to use and develop and enjoy all 
the manifold faculties, powers, qualities and oP 
portunities so bountifully bestowed on man.—Jobp. 
Swinton. 


LIBERTY 


What do they know of Liberty 

Who rise in wrath and then agree 

To settle down under the rule 

Of a foclish crowd in place of one fool? 


And what do they know, altho they rise, 
And make the {colish crowd grow wise? 

Jf all were wise excepting one, 

Their law would break the poor man down. 


And what of literty could ke Fnew, 

Or they who treated the one man so? 
And if any man say ‘‘There is no fool,’’ 
Himself is exception to his rule. 


The fool who sits in the justice-seat 
Oppresses the wise man at his feet. 

The wise man sitting in the fool's place 
Makes the fcol laugh at wisdcm's disgrace. 


If you bow down to a fool-made law, 

You are worshipping a blind jackdaw; 

lf you make a law of the words of a sage, 
You are putting the bird in an iron cage. 


Find a man who's just like me, 

And I'll live under the same law as he. 
But if he says one where I say two 

It is evident that the law wont do. 


When these things are understood 
We shall do the things no man could; 
Religion will be the thot of each, 
And Art not at all what artists teach, 
And Scienée everything worth knowing. 
And this is the way the world is going. 
K. W. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF MILITARISM. 
lII 

“Would you do away with all external au- 
thority, all order? Do you wish to destroy so- 
ciety and have us relapse into barbarism! Do 
you think that we can get along without some 
guiding principle?” are the usual questions. 

(1) Yes—away with all external authority. 
Individual sovereignity first, last and all the 
time. Order is the daughter of liberty—once 
we have liberty, order naturally follows. (2) 
No—society has nothing to do with govern- 
ment. It existed before the state was born and 
will continue to exist after the state is dead. 
Social life is necessary to the highly developed 
type of individual. (3) No—we can get along 
much better with a guiding principle. 


There have been various guiding principles 
suggested. One of the best by a Chinaman 
named Confuscious; it’s very simple: ‘‘Do not 
unto others that which you would not that they 
should not do unto you.’’ There was also a 
Jewish carpenter and tramp of the first water, 
Christ. He enunciated the same principle ex- 
cept that he made it positive insicad of nega- 
tive. But we get the clearest definition from a 
latter day Englishman, Herbert Spencer. He 
was one of those incorrigible thinkers, who had 
a habit of reasoning from cause to effect. He 
summed the whole thing up somewhat. like 
this: 

‘‘Man is a land animal and, therefore, must 
depend upon the land for his continued exist- 
ence; and for his individual growth and de- 
velopment he needs the greatest possible 
amount of elbow room, but as the total amount. 
of land is a limited quantity and since two 
bodies can not occupy the same space at th: 
same time, some guiding principle must be 
agreed upon, so that the fullest possible 
amount of freedom may be guaranteed to each 
individual.’ So he formulated the principle 
of equal liberty, namely, that each person may 
claim for himself the fullest amount of free- 
dom compatible with the equal freedom oi 
every other person. That is a guiding princi- 
ple par excellence. 

Let us lay this principle down as a law of 
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social life and we have the basis for a social 
system, which, while not perfect, comes as 
near to perfection as anything that has ever 
been thought of. 

The world is entering upon an industrial era, 
what need have we for militarism? The vari- 
ous nations live side by side and should have 
no cause ior quarrel. In the natural order of 
things they would be producing all they need 
for themselves and might engage in interna- 
tional commerce, exchanging commodities of 
which they have a surplus for those which they 
cannot produce. 

This spells industrialism and peace, but as 
yet it is only in the making. But the heralds 
of the coming dawn are already blowiug their 
trumpets. The workers, the producers are slow- 
ly becoming conscious of the fact that the rul- 
ing clique, through the government, is robbing 
them of the greater part of the product of their 
toil. Since, therefore, they cannot buy back 
the full value of this product, the surplus re- 
mains in the hands of the ‘‘International Broth- 
erhood of Thieves,” but it must be disposed 
of somewhere, or the combination won’t work. 
This sometimes happens when the workers of 
the world have produced more than can be dis 
posed of in the ‘‘foreign market,” and the lat- 
ter become glutted, resulting in general stag 
nation in the fields of commerce. 

The mills, mines and factories shut down and 
the worker is up against it, but has plenty of 
food—for thought. Of course, the I. B. T. 
doesn’t like to see the worker idle, for he 
might actually get to thinking, and that’s bad 
for the I. B. T. So, when a severe industrial 
panic is impending, they will do all in their 
power to nip it in the bud, by arranging for 
a war. That loosens things up generally, aud 
best of all, it arouses the patriotism of Mr. 
Worker, which blinds him for the time being io 
the real cause of his unhappy condition. 

It would be a waste of time to criticize the 
I. B. T. for their courses of proceedure; it is 
the only means they have of maintaining their 
supremacy; it is the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion that impels them to do as they do. The 
only reason for the maintenance of armies and 
navies in this age is for the protection and de- 
fense of the I. B. T.—that and that alone. 

When the worker has learned this, his self- 
interest will demand that he refuse to support 
and fight for that most diabolical alliance, 
which robs him and sucks his life’s blood. 
When he has learned this lesson the I. B. T. 
will fall of its own weight, for while its inter- 
ests are diametrically opposed to the interests 
of the industrial commonwealth, it is neverthe- 
less dependent upon the workers of the world 
for its support. When the industrial type has 
come into the fullness of being, the militant 
type will vanish. B. 


TAINTED MENTAL FOOD. 


For some years part of my work was to select 
Sunday School libraries, and quite often complaints 
would reach me from customers to whom these 
selected libraries were sent that such and such a 
book had been thrown out by their reading commit- 
tee because dancing was mentioned and not con- 
demned; or some story contained a child christen- 
ing scene which was not denominationally orthodox. 

Some of the books condemned had everything to 
commend them from the standpoint of the prospec- 
said something disrespectful of some sky-pilot. 

I do not think there are fifty books for young 
children (if nature stories be excepted) that are not 
dangerous to liberal ,ueas or whose insidious moral- 
istic implications are not a refutation of the liberal 
tive buyer, but unfortunately one of the characters 


used “Oh, Pshaw!" or “Darn It,” or some other such 
profane, otscene or unchristian expression, and back 
came the book. 

I can not help but think that some concerted 
action on the part of liberals in the way of select- 
ing and suggesting readings for the very young 
would be a most commendable work, and to this end 
I should like to open correspondence with men and 
women who are interested in securing for radical 
homes a few books that are not forever harping on 
what God did and how and why and when; how bad 
this or that awful man or woman was in the story 
because, forsooth, they went fishing on Sunday or 
teachings of well-read parents. 

Let us produce a sane, unbiased, healthy literature 
for the little folks; stories in which unconsciously 
are woven Shakespeare’s grand thoughts, such as. 
“For there is nothing either good or bad but think- 
ing makes it so,” and Swinburne’s “All glory to 
Man in the Highest, for Man is the Master of 
Things”; and that greatest of rebels, Jesus, 
“Judge not lest ye be judged.” Thoughts like these 
unobtrusively permeating children’s stories—how 
much better than the sentimental slush found in 
“Little Eva” in “Uncle Tom's Cabin”; “The Story 
of Patsy”; “Bird’s Xmas Carol,” where so jesuitic- 
ally the tender mind of the child is imbued with the 
glory of charity; the kindness of the good-rich; a 
feeling, if poor, of the need of ingratiating oneself 
with the rich; or, if rich, of caddishly patronizing 
the poor; the feeling of submission—of putting one's 
trust in the good Lord who knows what is best 
for us. 

That is what the child of the radical reads! No 
wonder that real soul-liberalism is so very scarce; 
ho wonder there are still so many moral bugaboos— 
so much of the spirit of dependence—so much re- 
spect for property—such grasping for riches. It is 
ground into us from babyhood. Our mental food is 
tainted. Let us read critically, from the standpoint 
of the radical, and compile a list of books that are 
at least not mentally poisonous. 

Those who will help me do this most necessary 
work kindly address 

8. T. HAMMERSMARK, 
610 Third Avenue, 
Seattle, Washington. 
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% TO OUR READERS & 


Our readers will understand The Agitator is not in a 
Financial position to stand much persecution. 

The expense and trouble attached to these attacks on 
it will eventually end in ruin unless its friends come to 
the rescue. 

A thousand new subscibers would be the best possible 
answer to its persecutors. Withsuchan answer I would 
go to jail with joy in my heart, for I know that every 
new reader of The Agitator is one more added to the 
cause of emancipation. 

Every new subscription that comes in now will be a 
protest against this persecution. It will be more. It 
will be an inspiration to The Agitator group, and to all 
those engaged in the defence. 

Many subscriptions are overdue, and many are nearly 
due. Still others who get the paper indirectly have not 
sent in their subscription yet. All these we will be glad 
to receive now. 


Pending a decision of the courts, the article com- 
plained of, will be supplied at 5 cents a copy. 


JAY FOX. 


TO THE RESCUE. 

Dear Comrade Fox—We must take the 
places of those who may be killed or locked 
up by the enemy. I cannot fill your place on 
the Agitator, but am willing to take responsi- 
bility for make-up and matter of the paper. 
We must show them they cannot silence the 
voice of freedom, and I think that is what 
the authorities are after in persecuting you. 

Yours for the Revolution, 
BRUCE ROGERS. 


pan 


PAPER REVOLUTIONISTS. 


The boss, like our socialistic friends, has long 
been trying to make us believe that our inter- 
est is not to stand together in opposition to 
the present system. Like our revolutionary (1?) 
‘‘comrades,’’ the masters of society today have 
sought to show us that there is an identity of 
interest between master and slaves. The pa- 
per revolutionists readily agree with the bosses 
that ‘‘legal’’ methods should always be em- 
ployed in any struggle between the opposing 
economic classes. By agreeing to use the 
*‘legal’’ methods laid down by the capitalists, 
our hair-brained mental contortionists neces- 
sarily agree with the masters and give the 
same advice—to legislate a revolution. Are 
they not all revolutionary? They are going ta 
overthrow the present system by agreeing with 
it. Great! 

At last they see the capitalistic vision of 
master and slave locked fast ir: a loving em- 
brace, tinctured with sobs and comradic en- 
dlearments. Just picture, if you can, the mas- 
ter of hippopotominal girth breaking loose 
from the affectionate grapevine clinch of the 
loving slave and throwing himself joyously 
upon another slove whose stomach is so closely 
allied with the spine, from the want of food, 
that a bellyache and backache cannot be dis- 
tinguished. Surely their interests are identi- 
cal. 

We can sce these corpulent ‘‘comrades’ 
march hand in hand with their economic slaves 
to viciously attack the ballot box with paper. 
That will free the slaves, you know. 

The master is going to help defeat himself 
on account of his love for the overworke:l 
human beasts of burden. Lovely! Such a 
beautiful picture. 

The overworked wife of the slave, with her 
face contorted into a ghastly smile, feels joy 
at this manifestation of comradeship on the 
part of her exploiters. The little slave child 
claps its bony hands, which sound with a sepul- 
ehral ring, in an ecstacy of childish glee. The 
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female slave of the streets, despised by all, 
even she must feel better to know that there 
is an identity of interest between her and the 
parasites who drove her into a life of shameful 
bodily barter. Her wan and dejected face 
lights up when she sees the obese “comrades” 
waddle to the ballot-box to free her. She con- 
templated suicide, but now the ‘‘comrades’’ of 
all classes and sizes are marching onze in a 
great while to push paper into a box. If she 
is not freed at this election, she only has to 
keep on sinking in the social ecsspool of our 
religious civilization until the next paper-push- 
ing period. If then she is not lifted into the 
realms of freedom, she knows that some day 
she will be—perhaps. The little vermin cov- 
ered babe of the toiler hushes its faint, plain- 
tive cry when the poor mother whispers: 
“Daddy and his ‘comrade,’ the boss, are unit- 
ed, darling. Don’t ery. They will some day 
vote for verminiess conditions.’’ 

The dying mother who has just given birth 
to her child beside a sweat-shop machine, 
thanks God that her employer is a ‘‘comrade’”’ 
who believes in ‘legal’? methods instead of 
vulgar direct action. 

Beautiful pictures, these. LOOK! 

They are waving the ballot to stop the 
groans and sobs of the mutilated slaves; they 
are dancing to the tune of clanking chains; 
singing to drown the mad shrieks of despair, 
like the insignificant mental castrates that they 
are. 


J. S. BISCAY. 


‘‘How I Did It.’’—Burns. 


‘The great art in writing advertisements 
is the finding out a proper method to catch 
the reader’s eye.” 

‘*Never-fail Burns,” the ‘‘concededly great 
detective,’’ is surely a master of that art. 

In McClure’s Magazine for August he tells 
‘‘how he did it” in the McNamara case, with 
a sweep of braggadocio that would send a 
man with the merest elements of modesty ia 
his makeup into hiding. And the scribe who 
interviewed him did his part of the work well. 
Read this: 

‘Iere ke was: One of the most conspicu- 
ous veteraus of the social struggle of our day, 
apparently perfect for his particular work in 
the world, as interesting as genius—and as 
inscrutable. What was the power hidden iu 
him that made him what he was?” ‘ 

‘‘Not only is his personal appearance a per- 
fect ‘disguise,’ but the outward habit of his 
mind is as good as an alias.’’ 

How is that for decoration? Who would 
not believe what ‘‘the great detective’’ said 
acter reading that, which is only a part of the 
introduction ? 

Burns tells us that ‘‘Private detectives, as 
a class, are the worst lot of blackmailing 
scoundrels that live outside of prison.’ Then 
we are assured that he is an exception to the 
rule, and that, acting on their general knowl- 
edge of detectives, the Los Angeles authorities 
cut off his supply of money. But he did not 
stop at that, but financed the ‘‘search’’ him- 
self, 

‘“‘It cost me $14,000 before I landed the Me- 
Namaras and McManigal, but I knew that I 
could get them and I was not worrying.”’ 

What supreme modesty. To believe this 
story, the MceNamaras are guilty ‘‘beyond a 
reasonable doubt,’’ not only of wrecking the 
Times building, but of uncountable other 


crimes. 

The article in itself is a crime against jus- 
tice, This method of convicting men in the 
pages of a magazine is outrageous. If Burns 
is 50 sure Of hig prey, common justice would 
restrain him frum publishing his story until 
after the men were tried. For he knows that 
the publication of this article will tend to 
influence the minds of the general public and 
of the possible Jurors who will be called upon 
to try them according to the law and the evi- 
dence. But there is big money in it for both 
publishers and detectives, and in this money- 
mad age every virtue is sacrificed on the altar 
of Mammon. 


And private detectives are the worst lot of 
blackmailing scoundrels outside of prison. 
J. F. 


The Practical Scheme. 

A practical scheme, says Oscar Wilde, is either 
one already in existence, or a scheme that could be 
carried Out under the existing conditions. But it Is 
exactly the existing conditions that one objects to, 
and any scheme that could accept those conditions 
is wrong and foolish, 
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Mexican Liberal Party 
519 E Fourth Street, 


For Sale—in Home—a two-story frame house of seven 
rooms, bathroom, pantry and cellar, with two acres of 
land, partially cleared. Well situated, commanding an 
excellent view of bay and mountains. Full particulars 
may be had of THE AGITATOR. 


For Sale—near Home: seventeen acres uncleared water- 
front timber land;will divide. Apply to THE AGITATOR. 


For exchange — Dental work: for any other kind of work 
Apply to THE AGITATOR. 


For Sale—In Home: Two acres on the water front; Five 
room cottage, furnised ; barn, chicken-houses, etc; Easy 
terms; Apply to THE AGITATOR. 
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HENDERSON BAY ROUTE—Steamer Tyconda leaves 
Commercial Dock, Tacoma, for all points on Hender- 
son Bay, including Home, week days at 2:30 p. m., 
returning next morning. Sunday at 8 a. m., return- 
ing same day. 

0000000 

NORTH BAY ROUTE—Steamer Tyrus leaves Com- 
mercial Dock, Tacoma, for all points on North Bay 
every Monday, Wednesday and Friday at 10 a. m., Te- 


turnig next morning. 
LORENZ BROS., OWNERS 


Agents for THE AGITATOR. 
Seattle: Lavroff’s stand, 617 3rd Ave.; Raymer s old 
book store, 1522 First Ave. 
Lynn, Mass.: S. Yaffee, 233 Union Street. 
New York City B. Vaselevshy, 212 Henry Street; M 
Maisel, 422 Grand Street 
Winnipeg, Manitoba: Elkins’ news stand, 796 Main St. 
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THE PASSING SHOW. 


The Mass Strike in England. 

Some years ago an English judge held that 
the unions could be held responsible for the 
damages done to an employ«r’s business during 
a strike. Not alone the damage that might re- 
sult from sabate ge, but the loss of business also. 
That is popularly known as ‘‘the Taff Vale de- 
cision.” 

It was a severe blow at the unions, and 
would have rendered them powerless to strike 
so long as they had any money; for the boss 
could easily prove loss of business, and make 
the unions pay. 

Here was a most serious condition. What was 
to be done? 

‘(Send us to Parliament,’’ said the leaders, 
“and we will pass a law that will protect the 
union’s funds from the avaricious employers.”’ 

The labor party was formed. The workers 
sent their leaders to Parliament, and the law 
was passed. Not so much because forty-five 
labor men went to the legislature, but because 
of the great popular clamor against the decis- 
ion, which would have driven Parliament to 
action, had not a single worker’s voice been 
heard in that body. 

The proof of this assertion is a matter of his- 
tory. All the principal labor laws on the Eng- 
lish books were passed before Englishmen had 
even a vote. 

The labor politicians promised the workers 
wonders once they ‘‘invaded’’ Parliament. Be- 
sides the reversal of the Taff Vale decision there 
was an old age pension bill passed. 

If any English worker is unfortunate enuf 
to live to the age of seventy, and has been 
stupid enuf to remain a law-abiding citizen all 
that time, he will be rewarded by the munifi- 
cent sum of seventy-five cents a week. 

Emancipation at seventy on seventy-five 
cents a week! That is the glorious future to 
which the English worker may look forward 
as the ripe fruits of the much-lauded parlia- 
mentaryism. 

The English worker may be a hard-headed 
conservative, but he is not a fool. A pension 
at 70, even if it were a good one, is to him no 
better than pie in the sky. 

He wants his pork pie now. So he has 
ditched his dream of easy freedom thru politics 
and turned his attention with renewed vigor to 
direct action. 

This change was forcibly shown in two 
strikes of recent date—the Seamen’s and the 
Railroad workers. No such strikes ever took 
place in England before. 

The English are the fathers of craft union- 
ism—each trade for itself and let the bosses 
beat the others. 

This motto has also been tossed to the tigers. 
In the late strike, craft lines were not drawn. 
No workers in the transportation callings would 
touch a thing from the railways. An industrial 
strike developed without prearrangement, out 
of an instinctive solidarity, and that was the 
grandest feature of the strike. For the strike 
that gets its impact from the force of pure so- 
cial instinct is the strike that is going to eman- 
cipate the workers. 

The English workers have made a splendid 
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start on the road to pure Industrial Unionism. 
There is no proof except in practice. Parlia- 
mentaryism has proven a failure. The swift 
victory of the mass strike will be an enduring 
inspiration that will drive the English workers 
into the ranks of Industrial Unionism. 

Will our American workers be guided by the 
experience of their cousins across the sea? or 
will they, like the fool in the fable, go thru 
the experience of politics themselves. 


Mass Contempt of Court. 


The people of Seattle had a quarrel with one 
of its street car lines. They demanded trans- 
fers at a certain point without paying extra. 
The company demanded three cents. The peo- 
ple became unruly and insistent, something 
rather unusual in the general public, who is in 
the habit of obeying, meekly, the orders of the 
corporations. People refused to pay fare and 
in a general way retard the business of the 
company. 

Knowing the people’s weakness, the wily cor- 
poration had one of its judges, a life-job fellow 
appointed at Washington, D. C., issue an in- 
junction commanding the public to submit, 
quietly, to the holdup. 

Great heavens, what happened! The people 
got madder than ever. The sacred judge was 
denounced on every hand. A monster mass 
meeting was called. The town turned out. The 
name of Judge Hanford was linked to every 
epithet in the dictionary and a lot more. 

The editor of the Seattle Star, swung his 
effigy at the end of a rope, outside the hall, 
and the ‘‘mob’’ thundered a sound of approval 
that echoed from Mount Tacoma. 

The speakers were arrested for ‘‘conspiracy 
to interfere with the operation of the law.’’ 
The entire population was equally guilty and 
should, logically, have been ‘‘pulled.”’ 

The law is made to look foolish when the 
mob disobeys. It is made to punish the few 
and frighten the many. When the many refuse 
to be frightened it is up a tree. 

The Seattle mob would not frighten. Judge 
Hanford’s mandate was ignored with contempt. 
A few days later he dissolved his own injunc- 
tion. 

Direct Action won. It won in a hurry. 

Against Direct Action all the tricks of the 
law are powerless. That is why it is feared 
by the ‘‘powers that be,’’ whose powers be 
only so long as we bow. 


Oe 


The Fight for Free Press. 

H. C. Tuck, the blind socialist editor of ‘‘The 
World,” a socialist weekly published in Oak- 
land, Cal., is serving a term in jail for the ne- 
farious crime of cartooning a police captain. 

If Tuck was the editor of a big newspaper 
with the prestige of ‘‘big business’’ behind him, 
he might publish what he pleased. But he is 
poor and unpopular, and consequently an easy 
prey for the gouls of capitalism, whose business 
it is to hunt down and cage every man or 
woman with the temerity to tell the truth as 
they see it and expose to the public eye the 
foul workings of the system. 

**Libel’’ is the particular brand of crime of 
which Editor Tuck was found guilty by a 
packed jury. He pictured a burly police cap- 
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tain torturing a dying woman with the atro- 
cious ‘‘third degree.’’ Of all the villainies 
practiced in American jails this is the vilest. 
And it is practiced in every city. Prisoners 
are beaten, kept confined in dark cells, not al- 
lowed to rest, and tortured in other innum- 
erable ways in an effort to get them to confess 
the crimes charged against them. | 

But they are poor under dogs, beaten in the 
race for capitalist supremacy; and he who de- 
fends them is himself gathered in behind the 
bars. 

Justice, thy name sounds as mockery in the. 
ears of honest men. 


An Infant Industry at Home. 


When the taxpayers of Pierce county realize 
the expense to which they are subjected for 
perse:uting bathers at Home, they will refuse 
to be bled any longer. 

An ‘‘infant’’ industry (literally) has been 
established to obtain the taxpayers’ money. 
For instance: Of the eight witnesses for the 
prosecution in Wilber’s trial, there are two 
adults and six children—two of 14, one 13, one 
12 and two of 11 years of age. And the al- 
leged offense for which Wilber was prosecuted, 
a jury being refused by the justice of the peace 
who convicted him, took place at least a mile 
and a half away from the residence of any of 
them. 

The distance to Tacoma is 26 miles. The 
witness fee is $2.00 a day and 10 cents a mile 
each way. The trial consumed two days, giv- 
ing each child a check on the county treasury 
for $9.20. Total for six children, $55.20. 

When tl.is case comes up on appeal there will 
be even a larger slice of the people’s pie com- 
ing to the youngsters. When this trial is fin- 
ished we will total up the entire cost of these. 
prosecutions to date, giving the amount paid to 
children. We will show the people that the 
raising of children is a better paying industry 


than that of raising chickens in the neighbor- 
hood of Home. 


To McNamara’s Defence. 


According to the plutocratic sycophants and 
the pampered puppies who peddle their mas- 
ters’ dope, the Typographical Union is now 
guilty of ‘‘aiding and abetting the cause of 
crime, and of conspiracy to defeat the ends. 
of justice.’’ For this union has conspired with 
the other unions in defense of the McNamara 
brothers by a $10,000 donation. 


JAY FOX. 


FREE SPEECH. 


“‘Without free speech no search for truth is 
possible; without free speech no discovery of 
truth is useful; without free speech progress is 
checked and the nations no longer march for- 
ward toward the nobler life which the future 
holds for man. Better a thousand-fold abuse 
of free speech than denial of free speech. The 
abuse dies in a day, but the denial slays the: 
life of the people and entombs the hope of 
the race.’’—Charles Bradlaugh. 

+ ee @ 

By God, I will accept nothing which all cannot. 

have their counterpart of on the same terms. 
—Walt Whitman. 


THE AGITATOR 
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THE AGITATOR dces not bear the union stamp because 
it is not printed for profit. But it is union, every letter 
of it. It is printed and published by unionists and 
their friends for the economic and political education of 
themselves and their fellow toilers. Much of the labor 
is given free. On the whole it is a work of love—the 
love of the idea, of a world fit for the free. 


er ae 
“We will speak out, we will be heard, 
Tho all earth’s systems crack; 
We will not ’bate a single word, 
Nor take a letter back” 


The Case Against The Agitator. 

At this writing the case has not been set for 
trial. The courts are very busy, after their 
summer vacation and it will take some time 
before our case is reached. 

‘‘Stend firm for the cause of ‘ree press, we 
are with you to the end,” is the gist of the 
letters coming ia. Needless to repeat, The Agi- 
tator will be true to the motto quoted at the 
head of this column. No power on earth will 
turn it from the path of truth, as its writers 
see the truth. We may be wrong, but it will 
take reason to convince us. 

Conviction is not going to be rammed down 
down our throats with a policeman’s club. 

This is an age of Reason, but the club is:still 
a dominant factor in the world. The club is 
the weapon of the holdup man. An honest man 
has no use for it. He reasons with you, and 
if you will not be convinced he will not worry. 
He wants nothing from you. He has something 
to give you. 

The holdup man cannot reason you out of 
your substance. But he must have it. There- 
fore the club. 

Government is the club used by the ruling 
class to crush its enemies, to silence the voice 
of freedom, to suppress criticism, to prevent 
exposure of its brutality and rottenness. 

The Agitator is a voice crying in the jungle 
of injustice and tyranny. 

It is a call to the under dog. It bids him 
rise up out of the mire of slavery and super- 
stition. Cast the parasites from his back 
stand erect and be a man. 

For this the parasites would crush it. For 
this its editor is to be declared an outlaw, and 
enslaved in an iron cage. 

Will you—the under dog—stand for this? 
Will you keep silent like a slave or wil you 
raise your Voice like a true rebel—like the pzo- 
ple of Seattle—and support the paper that is 
your voice? 

THE AGITATOR GROUP. 


A larze number of matters wil be broug^t up in 
the trial, according to Deputy Prosecutor Nolte. A 
recent edition of the paper ccniained the fllowing 
explanation for the founding of the colony: 

“Opposed to the exploitation of tiie wcrkers, be- 
Heving that no man should profit by the labor of 
another; helieving that;business cf a!l kinds is legal- 
ized rotbery: telicting that government {3 the in- 
strument of the business or exploiting class, a iarge 
club held over the head of the latorer, while the 
thieves in trcadcloth go through its pockets; believ- 
{ng all this and Leing opposed to the brutality and 
gross inhumanity of the present order of society, 
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the people of Howe have sought to evade contact 
with it as much as passille.” 

“We wiil also inticduce as evidence coples of The 
Cemonst.a or, a newepa.e’ formerly publisted at 
Home,” said the deputy pro ecucor today. “In The 
Demonstraor, fiee love, as defined by a French ån- 
thor, is upheld. 

“Tre following quotaticn will te introduced in evi- 
dence: ‘One has not to confound marriage with love. 
Mariiage is a contract; love is a kiss. Marriage is 
a prison; love is an expansion. To conceive its 
beauty, its dignity, love must be free, and it can only 
be free when it is ruled by its own impulsive laws.’ ” 
—~Tacoma Ledger. 


THE FREEDOM OF THE PRESS. 


“Truth crushed to earth will rise again” has been 
proven in every decade. When the constitution was 
first written the people who framed it had just come 
thru the hardest struggle they had encountered in 
the new world. They knew how dearly every man, 
woman and child had paid for the right to have free 
Public speech. They knew how bard the lives of 
the colonists had been made thru the efforts of their 
rulers in trying to deny them free speech. 

The press was evolved, not for the edification of the 
idle and rich, nor for the advertising of the wares 
the rich had to sell as it is today. The press was 
evolved because the people had to have a means of 
communicating their needs, the needs of common 
necessity. In secret, many years ago, the printed 
word was passed from band to hand and reaa to 
the gatherings of God-fearing men and women. They 
learned the art of printing and set the type for the 
good it might do. They were above the power of 
gold to buy. The press of those days had no “Ax 
to grind” except the ax of human necessity and the 
common need of the people struggling to be thought 
and economically free. All they asked was the right 
to be free to write without persecution and read 
aloud, without the noose about their necks. They 
asked but to follow their different trades peacefully 
for the betterment of their families and the good 
of their souls. Such a thing as a prostituted press 
was unheard of. How is it today? 


Here and there thruout the country today are ed- 
itors and writers who are giving up the best years 
of their lives in a loving labor o fthe whole people, 
their rights and the struggie they are making for 
the privilege to enjoy the rights the constitution 
gave them. The press in these several instances is 
unbought, In these papers so published you can 
read the truth as men feel it. The truth is hard to 
accept by most people and it often hits the “powers 
that be” so hard that the editor haz to spend some 
time in prison for daring to express his views. 

The right to express one’s views is taken from a 
good many even with the constitution of the United 
States to back them up in their right to a free press 
and free speech. 


That is one thing the people of every country 
should guard as dearly as life itself, the freedom of 
their press. The word that goes out, the printed 
word, that creeps into evrey house, should be as true 
as the love of truth can make it and when we find a 
fearless soul that faces the truth unafraid we should 
honor him for it. The constitution contains the para- 
graph that reads “Congress shall make no law 
abridging the freedom of speech or of the press.” 
Congress may not make such laws but money has 
bought the press itself to put things before the peo- 
ple as they wish the people to see them. Thru the 
press, money and not the people, talks. 

The pressis not the organ for free speech, it is 
the advertisement of the wares the moneyed class 
has to sell to the people they have bought.—Pro- 
gressive Democrat. 


“IS THE I. W. W. TO GROW?” 


About three months ago the Italian Branch 
of Local San Francisco Socialist party with- 
drew from that ‘‘cove of winds” and constitu- 
ted themselves into ‘‘Seziona Socialista Sinda- 
calista.’’ 


Many Italians joined the I. W. W. outright. 
Two charter lists were being held open, and 
were to be closed Wednesday, August 16th, at 
which time (1) a bakers’ local composed of 
Ttahian-Freneh bakers, and (2) a reeriting 


which time (1) a bakers local composed. of 
Italians, French Bakers, and (2) a recruiting 
local of all other Romance language speaking 
workers, were to be constituted, 

Two national organizers of A. F. of L. 
bakers had failed to stem the tide. The skates 
of that International had instituted a co-opera- 
tive (sic!) French-Italian bakery—securing 
funds from the international headquarters—to 
whip the boss bakers of French-Italian bread 
into line; i. e., the co-operative would scare the 
boss bakers, whom the A. F. of L. skates bid to 
force four hundred Italian-French journeymen 
to join the A. F. of L. Race prejudice between 
the French and Italian workers was faked. 

The Syndicalist Italians and English-speak- 
ing I. W. W. scotched the snakes. Something 
must be done and quickly. The Hail Mary ped- 
dlers were appealed to: Priest, Police and Poli- 
tician csalesced: 

A rapid resume of events culminated in the 
‘Anarchist Riot’’ at Green Strect and Grant 
Avenue lest Sunday, August 13th, is not here 
amiss. 

Unlike some of our American perambuiating 
non-conformist consciences—alias Socialist— 
the ‘‘Latin’’ Syndicalis!s of the North Beach, 
San Francisco, carry on a vigorous Rationalist 
and anti-Clerical agitation. They maintain the 
posture that simultaneous with building ‘‘One 
Big Union,” the cultural police of the bour- 
geoise—preist and preacher—must be exposed. 
For over a year the Socialist Syndicalist (in or 
out of the Socialist party, more fruitful since 
out) have spoken in the open air, Sunday, 10 
o’clock a. m., corner of Green Street and Grant 
Avenue, in the heart of the “Latin quarter.” 
From a few hundred the audience had increased 
to thousands. The church, three blocks away, 
was deserted. What a scandal! 

Recently, the Militant Peroune, known all 
over the United States and Europe, reinforced 
the already well equipped local speakers. On 
the first Sunday of August, the Priest of the 
Chureh around the corner, broke into the 
crowd, denounced the ‘‘Anarchist,’’ talked 
fatherly to the assembled ‘‘poor,’’ warned them 
with Christian malediction and departed. Sun- 
day, August 6th, two of the most vigorous 
speakers were arrested for ‘‘disturbing the 
peace” and kangarooed to the tune of $10.00 
by the magistrate Monday following. The 
speakers not understanding court proceedings 
permitted a volunteer shyster to defend them. 
The shyster made no defence, but pleaded guil- 
ty for the boys! 


The ensuing week all possible publicity was 
given that the usual Sunday morning meeting 
would be maintained. An enormous but good- 
natured crowd assembled. 


Speaker after speaker was clubbed without 
provocation—two were English speakers—beat 
up in the station and kicked out. Eight non- 
English speaking militants were held on $500 
bond for Monday. Newspapers refused to print 
facts — distinterested spectators personally 
known to managing editors and reporters told 
so outright. Monday cases, apportioned to 
three courts: ‘‘Rioting,’’ “Assault,” ‘‘Refus- 
ing to Move On,” ete., charged. All week the 
kangaroo process went on, only to collapse. The 
police themselves piloryed the affair. It is not 
yet time to print what happened to three of 
our men while handcuffed and in jail. More 
anon. That the whole affair was cold-blooded 
came out in court. The patrol and ambulance 
were just around the corner awaiting the slug- 


TO THE ENEMIES OF FREE SPEECH. 


As well to lay your hands upon the Sun 
And try with bonds to bind the morning light, 
As well on the Four Winds to spend your might, 
As well to strive against the Streamis that run ; 
As well to bar the Seasons, bid be done 
The rain which falls ; as well to blindly fight 
Against the Air, and at your folly's height 
Aspire to make all power that is be none. 


As well to do all this as to impeach 
Man’s tongue, and bid it answer to the schools ; 
As well to do all this, as give us rules, 
And bid us hold our words within your reach ; 
As well all this, as try to chain man’s speech. 
So others learned before ye lived, O fools! 
WILLIAM FRANCIS BARNARD. 


gers under plainclothesman McHugh—that was 
established in court. The uniformed pol.ce took 
no part in the beating—they did not relish the 
job, for they were daily and nightly detailed 
in the Latin quarter! 

Tuesday night, two thousand protestants dv- 
fied the mayor, magistry, priests and thugs. The 
police swarmed the crowd but acted as ushers 
and gently but politely paroled the sidewalk. 
No one could have been arrested. The speakers 
spoke well, short and to the point. Wednesday, 
August 16th, the Latin quarter packed Wash- 
ington Theatre. 

The whole affair was exposed. The local 
Italian papers alone approached the truth in 
recording the week’s events. Not recently has 
so profound a stir of this community been 
known. 

The I. W. W. cannot be mobbed out of grow- 
ing. Unlike the shabby political Socialist—it 
neither prays nor votes for ‘‘rights.’’ It takes 
what it needs. Notice was publicly served on 
the police and the mayor that if they are to 
treat workers like dogs, then we will beat them 
like dogs; i. e.. the responsible heads of the pro- 
vokers answer with their own precious skins. 

“Will the I. W. W. grow?’ Such a foolish- 
ness! Continue with your tatting, dear So- 
cialist sisters. 

The Italian Hall of I. W. W. on North 
Beach is crowded daily. 

Increased members for both locals—greater 
solidarity—more vigor. No more parliamen- 
tary red-herring for these workers. Forthright 
action brings the goods. So the militant wel- 
comes the coalition of Priest, Politician and 
Police. 

“Will the I. W. W. grow?” 


I. N. STANTER. 
909 Howard St., San Francisco, California. 
August 19th, 1911. 


PERSECUTION AT HOME. 


When a person can be arrested for ‘‘tending 
to create’’ disrespect for the LAW, we can see 
where there is an urgent necessity for the im- 
mediate building of a few thousand jails and 
prisons. This is the crime that J ay Fox, editor 
of “The Agitator,” is charged with. There 
are thousands of us guilty of the crime. 

The whole system is based on the suppres- 
sion of one class by another and LAWS are 
made for the protection of the ill-gotten gains 
of a band of parasites who toil not, neither 
do they spin. 

Jay Fox is being persecuted because he dared 
to defend a clean body and a clean mind 
against a band of sneaking reptiles who loved 
sensuality enough to sneak up to the water’s 
edge to view some members of the Home colony 
while they bathed their bodies. Warrants 
were issued for those who were ‘‘guilty’”’ of 
this stupendous crime and mothers were sent 
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to jail. Jay Fox brought forih the venom of 
the modern moral hypocrite in defending the 
people of Home against these unwarranted 
arrests and the persecution wkich followed, 
in an editorial under the caption of ‘‘The 
Nude and the Prudes. This article is too 
long to be reproduced in the ‘‘Worker’’ this 
weck, but we hope to be able to reprint it next 
week. It is needless to say that Jay Fox will 
rot in prison before he will ever retract one 
word that was used in defense of the perse- 
cuted of Home. 

The I. W. W. on the Pacifice coast will make 
every effort to assist Fellow Worker Fox in 
defending himself against the combined attacks 
of the emissaries of the master class. 

Those desiring a copy of ‘‘The Agitator” con- 
taining the editorial which has been used as a 
pretext to railroad a man to jail, can secure 
one by send 5 cents to Jay Fox, Home, Wash. 
Better send for 109 and show that there are 
some people in this so-called land of Freedom 
that know the truth when they read it, and 
who are willing to defend that truth through 
thick and thin. 

If TENDING TO CREATE DISRESPECT 
FOR LAW is a crime, then the woods are full 
of likely subjects for the rock pile. How about 
the thousands who helped burn in effigy the 
Honorable Judge Hanford? Why not call out 
the soldiers and arrest the whole audience? 
There are millions of people in America who 
have as much respect for the LAW as a Figi 
Islander has for a missionary. Every ounce 
of persecution means a pound of new rebel 
blood. Pile on the lash, Mr. Boss, it is the 
only thing that will wake up the latent spirit 
of the working elass—‘‘Industrial Worker,” 
Spokane, Wash. 


A SOCIAL CONTRAST. 

Below are printed two news items, clipped 
from a daily paper, in the exact relative posi- 
tions they occupied. 

The newspaper did not place them so as to 
make the contrast. It is a matter of every- 
day work for the press to print such contrasts, 
so that even the readers do not notice them, 
much less the mechanics who make up the 
forms of the newspapers: 


“LENNOX, Mass., Aug. 26.—Mrs. Hans 
Winterfeldt of 524 5th avenue, New York, 
whom some call the best dressed woman in the 
metropolis, is spending a part of the summer 
at the Hotel Aspinwall. 

‘‘Mrs. Winterfeldt is the possessor of the 
famous $10,000 anklet which has been the talk 
of two continents. It consists of a rare col- 
lection of diamonds and rubies. Her presence 
caused many guests of the hotel to linger in 
the corridors Saturday and Sunday nights in 
anticipation of seeing this new fad of a brace- 
let at the ankle. They saw it.” 

“NEW YORK, Aug. 26.—Phillip Cohen, 15 
years old, was before Judge Hoyt, in the chil- 
dren’s court, charged with trying to commit 
suicide by inhaling gas. This note was found 
in his room: 


‘**T am tired of life. I have had to work 
for 15 hours a day in a sweatshop. I have 
earned only 60 cents a day. I have been away 
from my father for two years, and there have 
been days when I went without anything to 
eat.’ ’’ 


To attack the system of society that makes 
these painful extremes possible is to be an 
undesirable citizen, and perhaps a criminal. 


It is not robbery that deprives that boy of 
all but 60 cents of the product of his 15 hours’ 
work. It is not robbery that makes it possible 
for that female parasite to vaunt her exagger- 
ated ego in the face of the world, and bait her 
limb with elaborate jewels to attract the eyes 
of the male portion of her set. 

She did not steal the vast sums that make 
her madness. Her husband did not steal it. 
Yet she has it. 

How will she account for the possession of 
this vast wealth when the day of reckoning 
comes? 

When this boy and his comrades in misery 
discover that they are driven to starvation and 
suicide by a system that subtly extracts the 
product of their labor and piles it at the feet 
of the peahens on 5th avenue, there will be 
great need for the exercise of their charity and 
patience. 

But they must not be educated into the ways 
of Mammon. Let them suicide. It is safer. 

FRED MOE. 


IRRELEVANT. 


An assolate justice of the Supreme Court of Pata- 
gascar was sitting by a river. 

“I wish to cross,” said a traveler. 
lawful to use this boat?” 

“It would,” was the reply ; ‘it is my boat.” 

The traveler thanked him, and rowed away, but 
the bcat sank, and he was drowned. 

“Heartless man!” said an indignant spectator. 
“Why did you not tell him that your boat had a 
hole in it?” 

“The matter of the boat's condition,” said the 
great jurist, “was not brought before me.” 


“Would it be 


At any rate, Home colony is being well advertised 
as a community in which people frequently take 
Laths.—Tacoma Ledger. 


THE WORKERS’ UNIVERSITY. 


Books and Pamphlets For Sale By the Agitator 
Publishing Association. 
The Cost of Something for Nothing, J. P. Altgeld 1.00 


The Moods of Life, Poems, W. F. Barnard....... 1.00: 
Love's Coming of Age, Edward Carpenter ...... 1.00. 
A Physician in the House, Dr. J. H. Greer...... 2.50 
Life of Alkert R. Parsons, with a true history of 
the Anarchist Trial .........sessesessosceoos 1.50 
The Tongues of Toil, Labor Poems, Barnard.... 1.00 
Tne Changing Order, Oscar Lovell Triggs ...... 1.00 
The Materialistic Conception of History, La- 
priol mekanu wal lan o a a Guba ween Oe 1.00 
Looking Forward, a Treatise of the Status of 
WOMAN Sree Ga ea ead oe ak ON ee eas ahs 1.00 
The Bomb, Frank Harris. A powerful novel 
based on the Chicago tragedy of '87, cloth.... 1.00 


The Physical Basis of Mind and Morals, Fitch.. 1.00 


Tne American Esperanto Book, Arthur Baker... 1.00 

The Tongues of Toil, LaLor Poems, W. F. Bar 
nard “5b sane ase Wa de tae a ee ieee wa ewe eke os 1.00 

Looking Forward, a Treatise on Woman........ 1.00 


The Chicago Martyrs; The famous Speeches.. .30 
The Sale of An Appetite, a Purpose Story...... 50 
Freeland; a Social Anticipation, The. Hertzka.. .50 
Origin of the Family, Property, State, Engels... .50 
The Positive School of Criminology, E. Ferri... .50 
Social and Philosophical Studies, P. Lafargue... .50 
Right to Be Lazy and Other Studies, P. Lafargue .50 
The Evolution of Property, P. Lafargue ........ 50 
Stories of the Struggle, Morris Winchevsky .... .50 
Human, All Too Human, Nietzche eis 
Communism and Conscience, E. C. Walker ..... 20 
Who Is the Enemy, Anthony Comstock or You? .20 
Vice: Its Friends and Its Foes, E. C. Walker ... .15 
The Curse of Race Prejudice, J. F. Morton, Jr... .25 
Modern Science and Anarchism, Kropotkin ..... .15 


The State: Its Historic Role, Kropotkin ........ 10 
The Open Shop, C. S. Darrow .......cccceneees 10 
Crime and Criminals, C. S. Darrow ............ 10 
Law and Authority, Kropotkin .........cccceeee .05 
The Wage System; Revolutionary Government.. .05 
Anarchist Communism, Kropotkin ......... ee .05 
Appeal to the Young, Kropotkin .....sesssesses .05 
A Talk About Anarchist Communism Between 
Two Workers, Malatesta ..........cccccccece .05 
Evolution and Revolution, Reclus ...... sss... ÔD 
Direct Action vs. Legislation, J. B. Smith ...... .05 
Slavery of Our Times, Tolstoy ....sssssessss .. 65 


Trade Unionism and Anarchism, Jay Fox ...... .05 
Roosevelt and Anarchy, Jay Fox 
What the Young Need to Know, K. C. Walker... .15 
Anarchy vs. Socialism, W. C. Owen ...... e.c... ®5 
Francisco Ferrer; His Life, Work and Martyr- 
dom 


THE MEANING OF FREEDOM. 


We are facing the revolution. Or rather. the 
revolution is facing us. That does not mean that 
tre revolution is a thing apart from us, a strange 
lersona'ity, a simister god or devil. The revolu- 
tion is simply a part of us, a part of our lfe, its 
dcerest necessity, its 1ipening, Its awakening, its 
maturity, That is the most significant thing we 
can know. Other knowledge is of mighty little 
Value, lacking that We do not and cannct know 
life, unless we know that. We are not prepared 
to make our lives count unless we know in all the 
deeps of our being this fact of revolution. We 
live at all only in the measure of our consciousness 
of the revolution. That is the measure of our life 
and our efficiency. 

Let me remind you here to-night, on this first 
day of the new year, of another thing worth think- 
ing about. None of us knows what the coming 
twelve months will bring to us. One of our com- 
rades, who was here only a few weeks ago, is 
dead. He no longer has any existence among us. 
His life here has ceased. Whatever chance he had 
to live, to be something, to do something, was 
measured—though he didn’t know it—by a few 
days. If he was to live at all, to do or be anything 
worth while, he had to do and be and live right 
then and there. Not all of us will be here a year 
from nov. Existence is the one uncertainty. No 
one has any sure hold on that. We are here today 
and we are gone tomorrow. But there is one thing 
we can surely do, if we will. We can live now, and 
there isn't any other time that we can live. None 
of us can live tomorrow—tomorrow never comes. 
We can't live next year or next decade nor in 
some co-operative commonwealth of a distant time. 
We can live now, and now only. 

Living and existing are too widely different things. 
Existence alone isn't worth while for human 
beings. Life is the only thing that is worth while 
for them. And we live or can live exactly in the 
measure in which we are free. We can exist as 
slaves, as beasts, as things, and nothing more. We 
can live only as we are free. He only is a man 
who is free. Freedom is infinitely more the mark 
of a man than anything in his anatomy. If you 
are to live—whether it be a day or a year or five 
or fifty years~you must assert your freedom. It 
is you who are to live, not some one else, not a lot 
of mouidy ideas and silly customs and cramping 
prejudices through you. You must gain your own 
freedom, too. No one else—nor the whole of so 
cilety—can give it to you or gain it for you. It 
isn’t a gift, it is an achievement. And this is true 
of a raca or a class as much as of an individual. 
Freedom cannot be given to wageslaves—it must 
te won ty them at any price, and they can’t have 
it unless they will pay the price, One sentence 
in John Mitchell's book, “Organized Lator,” damns 
it forever and shuts out its author from the para- 
dise of humanity’s eternal gratitude: “The aver- 
age wage-earner has made up his mind that he 
must remain a wage-earner.” That is the word 
of a man who exists, who does not live, whose 
energy has never risen to the level of the struggle 
for life, but only to the low level of the struggle 
for existence. 

Freedom is an achievement. You are not going 
to be carried into freedom on the tide or current 
of some blind movement. You are not going to 
wake up some fine morning and find yourself free. 
The mind of a slave could not discover freedom 
in a tŁousand years. Only the mind of a freeman 
can know freedom. 

If you are going to live, you have got to be free. 
Why, humanity instinctively feels that slavery is 
the lowest humillation a man can suffer. And so 
our whole penal system is based on that idea. 
When society wants to show its deepest disapproval 
of men or women, it makes slaves of them. It 
does all in its power to unmake them, to dehumanize 
them. That is precisely what the whole prison 
system means. It is soclety’s effort to undo all 
the slow and painful work of all that is fine and 
good and sacred in human evolution. It takes 
freedom away from men and women— in other 
words takes their life from them. It treats them 
as slaves, as things. That is what prisons are 
for. And, by the way, I would rather be the lowest 
inmate in a prison than be its keeper. There is 
more hope for a so-called criminal in the peni- 
tentiary than for men and women who believe in 
prisons, The prisoner helicves in freedom and 
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seeks It, if he hac a chance; indeed, takes every 
risk for it—the keeper of a prison and the people 
who uphold the system neither believe in freedom 
nor seek it. They are utterly hopeless. 

Did you ever visit a prison? If you have, you 
Know the fee ing of gloom and despair which the 
sight of it creates. You did not envy the men in 
stripes. You couldn't. You do not admire the sight 
of the chain gang as it passes along the streets. 
But do you never reflect that “four walls do not 
a prison make?” Prisoners and slaves are not all 
in jails and convict camps and penitentiaries. Merely 
to be shut in for a time within four walls is the 
least awful form of imprisonment or enslavement 
the world knows. To be cooped in by the narrow 
walls of some old superstition or prejudice or cus- 
tom—even though it be supported by a priesthood 
or a government or untold wealth—is an incom- 
Parably more degrading slavery. And are not the 
streets fairly clogged with that kind of people? 
How many people whom you know are living their 
lives or any small part of their lives from the 
independent impulse and motive of their own souls, 
and not merely and solely by force of the momentum 
of old habits and customs and ideas and prejudices 
which have in them not a particle of sense or 
truth or worth? 

It is true—and fortunate—that none in the great 
working class of the world can be free until all 
are free. But we haven't to wait for the co-opera- 
tive commonwealth before we are free intellectually 
and gpiritually—and these are far and away the 
most important and vital forms of freedom. It is 
true right now and here that the freest souls in 
the Socialist movement are largely from the pro- 
letariat. They are wage-slaves the most helpless, 
and yet many of them are the freest of the free 
in all that concerns the beliefs of their awakened 
minds. And any movement in human society that 
is worth anything is strong and true and beneficent 
exactly in the proportion of the free men and 
women it contains. A free man or a free woman 
has more lifting power for any cause than any other 
kind, and they are the only persons who are alive. 
The rest might just as well be dead—they are a 
dead weight. The car of human progress is pulled 
forward by men and women—tit doesn’t run of 


itself. And they who pull it forward are they who 
know the meaning of freedom. 
WILLIAM THURSTON BROWN, in “Revolt” 


A FREE SPEECH FIGHT. 


The arrest of Editor Jay Fox, of The Agi- 
tator, for an alleged violation of the law of 
the State of Washington, is the latest attempt 
to throttle free speech and a free press in this 
country. 

The Agitator is in danger of being sup- 
pressed and its editor is liable to a long term 
in jail. We must not let him go without 
proper defense. So the radicals of Pierce 
county, Washington, have organized a Free 
Speech League, and issue this call for financial 
assistance. 

Editor Fox is charged with ‘‘ publishing mat- 
ter tending to encourage disrespect for the 
law and the courts,’’ and has been released on 
$1,000 bonds, pending trial. 

We need not remind the radical element of 
the country of the importance of fighting this 
issue tooth and nail. 

This is every man’s fight. The right to 
speak and print must be maintained at all 
hazards. 

Today it is The Agitator. Tomorrow it will 
be some other paper. One by one they will 


silence our free press, unless we unite for de- 
fense. 


Send all donations for this defense to Nathan 
Levin, Home, Lakebay, Wash., secretary thc 


Pierce County Free Speech League. 


DEFENCE FUND 


Cottrell, $5; Owen, $2; Louche, $1; Rosenberg, $; 
Edelson, $2: Hoff, “1; Benoit. 25c. 


[. W. W. IN HOME 


A propaganda group of the I. W. W., composed of 53 
charter members, was formed in Home. 

The people of this town are wide awake to the needs 
of the eworking class. With TREK AGITATOR as its weap- 
on, his group will spread the propaganda of Revolution- 
ary Lndustrialism. 

Pamphlets and leaflets will be published in addition. 
The cause of one big union will be vigorously pursued. 

The capitalist lick-spittles may continue the persecu- 
tion of our people, persecution only kindles their ardor 
for the new order, where the workers will have their 
own and there shall be no masters, high or low. 


MAIL BAG 
Dear Comrade:- . 

Noticing in the last issue the impertinent attack and 
perscution of THE AGITATOR amd yourself by our com- 
mon enemy, the capitalist class and their hirelings, I 
want to say that when you are guilty of that crime, I 
am guilty likewise, and enclose $3 and pledge myself to 
send $1 for each of the coming months. 

Yours for the cause, 
Colville, Wash. Otto Weik. 
Dear Comrade;- 
Find inclosed money-order of $1, my contribation for the 
defense of the editor. 
Cordially yours, 
Spring Valley, Ill. Albert Louche. 
RECEIPTS 


Morel, Weik, each $3; Jensen, §2; Mullens, Rhoda, 
Local 380, I. W. W., Dumas, Krauzer, each $l; Verity, 
R. Bowles, Wassefsky, each 50 cts. Lazzari, 25 cts. 


It is never too late to give up our prejudices. 


‘‘MOTHER EARTH’ 


Monthly Magazine Devoted 
to Social Science and Liter- 
ature. 10c a copy. $1 a year 


Published by | tamea Gorpman, Publisher 


“SOLIDARITY.” 


A weekly revolutionary 
working class paper. 


P. O. Box 622, I. W.W. 210 R. 13th. St., 
NEWCASTLE, Pa. New York, N. Y. 
u ii “INDUSTRIAL 
FREEDOM WORÉER” 
A Monthly Journal of A Weekly Agitator 
Anarchist Communism. For Revolutionary In- 
dustrial Union. 


36c per year. 
127 Ossulton Street, 
London, N. W., England 


Published by I. W. W., 
236 Main st. Spokane, Wn 
$1 a year, Foreign, $1.50 


“FREEDOM.” 
A monthly journal devoted 
to the destruction of super- 
stition and the uplift of 
the under dog. 
$l a year. 10c a copy. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 1923 Oak street, 


$2. a year. Six months $1.10 San Francisco, Calif. 


mal 


“REGENERACION” 
Organ of the 
Mexican Liberal Party 


519 K°Fourth Street, 


For Sale—in Home—a two-story frame house of seven 
rooms, bathroom, pantry and cellar, with two acres of 
land, partially cleared. Well situated, commanding an 
excellent view of bay and mountains. Full particulare 
may be had of THE AGITATOR. 


For Sale—near Home: seventeen acres uncleared water- 
front timber land;will divide. Apply to TEE AGITATOR. 


Fer exchange — Dental work: for any other kind of work 
Apply to THE AGITATOR. 


Fer Sele—In Home: Two acresfon the water front ; Five 
room cottage, furnised ; barn, chicken-housees, etc; Rasy 
terms; Apply to THE AGITATOR. 


HENDERSON BAY ROUTE—Steamer Tycouda por hi 
Commercial Dock, Tacoma, for all points on Hender- 
son Bay, including Home, week days at 2:30 p. m., 
returning next morning. Sunday st 8 a. m., return 
ing same day. 

0000000 


Com- 
NORTH BAY ROUTE—Steamer Tyrus leaves 
mercial Dock, Tacoma, for all points on North per 
every Monday, Wednesday and Friday at 10 s. m., 


turnig next morning. LORENZ BROS.,JOWN ans 


Agents for THE AGITATOR. i 
Seattle: Lavroff’s stand, 617 3rd Ave.; Raymer 3 ol 
book store, 1522 First Ave. 
Lynn, Maes.: S. Yaffee, 233 Union Street. 
New York City B. Vaselevshy, 212 Henry Street; M 
Maisel, 422 Grand Street 


Winnipeg, Manitoba: Elkins’ news stand, 796 Main St. 
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THE PASSING SHOW. 


To Make Striking a Crime. 

Following the splendid vietory of the work- 
ers of England in their receni mass strike wien 
they tied un the country and srowed the eno:- 
mous power they possess whea they aet to- 
gether on the industrial fied. comes the an- 
nouncement that a bill has been intreduced in 
parliament making it “unlawtul for any e- 
ploye to go on strike on avcount of any dis- 
pute,” and imposing ‘‘a fine of not less than 
$10.00 for each day or part of a day that such 
employe is on strike.” 

For the benefit of the leaders, who, being 
employed by the unions and eannot be pun- 
ished by the other clause, this one is inserted: 
“Any person who iaciies, encourages, or aids 
in any manner an employe to go on or con- 
tinve on strike shall be guilty of an offense 
and liable to a fine of not less than $50.00 nor 
more than $890.00.” 

Tnis is the first attempt to throttle the strike 
in England. 

The strike is the last hope of the forlorn 
workers. For 100 years they have been grop- 
ing in the dark. During that time unionism 
has been gradually groping its way to the 
front. Today it has reached that stage in its 
evolution where it is a formidable power. 
From the little isolatcd local trade union it has 
developed into international proportions and 
is on the verge of assuming the industrial for:n. 
Once the workers of the world have been thor- 
oughly impregnated with the idea of Industrial 
Unionism no power on earth will stay the ful- 
fillment of their ambitions. Freedom will then 
be theirs and the eannons of plutocraey can- 
not prevail against tlem. 

It is the spectre of Industrial Unionism loom- 
ing large on the horizon of the labor world that 
is causing the exploiters to shiver and urge 
their puppets in parliament to atte:npt to cloud 
it with the fetid smoke of legislation. 

This compulsory arbitration humbuz has 
been tried in Australia, together with the ‘‘lib- 
erty-for-labor-through-legislation’? bunk, with 
the result that in no country is capitalism more 
secure, and the 
Weaker, 


revolutionary movement 

One of the great victories achieved by the 
labor politicians of England is the payment of 
a big salary to members of the house of com- 
mons. Now they will support this measure for 
the enslavement of their fellows. 

Will the English workers stand for this meas- 
ure, or will they raise such a protest that the 
roof will rattle over the heads of the capitalist 
and labor fakers in the old parliament. build- 
ing? 

Discontent, Riot, Revolution. 

Are we on the eve of a world-wide revolu- 
tion? From all parts of the globe comes news 
of revolt, riot, strike, and evcry kind of dis- 
content. 

In Mexico the spirit of revolution is as ram- 
pant today as it was at the heights of Madero’s 
campaign, although it is not being so widely 
advertised by the capitalist press. 

Being a tool of the system, Madero’s ex- 
ploits were heralded widely throughout the 
world. 


The real revolutionists, the Liberal Party, is 
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being treated with silerce by the press of all 
parties with the honorable exception of the 
few revolutionary papers. 

‘ee poltiviags are afiaid to Lave aa election 
lest it be the sigaal for another general out- 
break and stampece to the liberal party. The 
watchword, “Land and will not 
gown in Mexico. 


Liberty,” 


I wonder whea we “inteligent” Americans 
will wake up and fo'low tie tead of the iiite- 
rate sons of the soil? 

Spain is in the throes of revoluticn, Mar- 
shal law has been de. lared throughout the en- 
tire country. This gives evidence of a serious 
conflict between the people and their rulers. 
Tre 
court room ja Valencia, 
where some of their comrades had been eon- 


A general strike has been declare. 
people stormed a 


victed and killed a judge and woundea other 
officers of the law. This s:ows what utier eon- 
tempt these ignorant foreigners have for the 
law. and is a fair warning to us law-abiding 
Americans to close the gites of entry to them, 
lest they contaminate our contented working 
class, and thus make tle job of dispensing the 
Jaws a less desirable sinecure. 

In this country the nearest we've got to 
hanging judges is to string up straw imag:s 
of them. But some timid iudividuals would 
opine that straw images are dangerously near 
the real thing. 

In Vienna the hungry mob hecame so pro- 
nounced in its protest against the high price 
of food that the soldiers fired upon it, killing 
and wounding something like 50 people. 

But we need not be alarmed at that. For 
the killing of hungry working people is quite 
an old practice in this new country. 


Has Capitalism Devoured This Man? 


George Shoaf, special correspondent of the 
Appeal to Reason in Los Angeles, mysteriously 
disappeared on the night of August 13th and 
has not been seen or heard from since. 

Shoaf had been working on the Times ex- 
plosion and he had asserted he had evidence 
to prove that Otis had nired a notorious thug 
to blow up the building. All his papers dis- 
appeared with him. 

Is this another case of kidnaping? If this 
Socialist had dangerous evidence in his pos- 
session, the easiest way to dispose of him 
would be to kill him. The brutal thugs in 
the employ of Otis and the capitalists’ associa- 
tion have no seruples in the manner of sup- 
pressing their enemies. 

The workers are the only humanitarians. the 
only party in this fierce ezonomie fight that be- 
lieves in fair play. Capitalism is a soulless 
thing, without feelings or conscience. It is a 
ravenous beast that devours all who oppose it. 
Knowing this, I would not be surprised to 
learn positively that this troublesome corre- 
spondent has become a vietim, and paid with 
his life the penalty of being on the side of 
the oppressed. 


Slaves Must Not Drink Beer. 

Springfield, Hl., Sept. 18.—‘‘Claiming that 
the sale of liquor to their employes tended to 
make them unfit for work. the Illinois Midland 
Coal Company today obtained a temporary in- 
junction in the Sangamon Cirenit Court re- 
straining saloonkeepers at Pawnee from selling 
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liquor to the miners employed by the company. 
The case is an important one, as it sets a prece- 
deni? 

How do vou like that, my fellow slaves? The 
bosses are pling it on fast, ain’t they? The 
next move will Le to enter your little nest and 
Injunef you to bed at nine and in other direc- 
tions ealeulated to preserve your beastly pro- 
pensities, For, ike the mules, your vital ener- 
ples belong to your masters, and they surely 
have aright to take care of their private prop- 
ertV. 

Some day, wken you have had your fill of 
this cursed slavery, you will abolish the boss 
and private property also. You could do it to- 
morrow morning at nine, if you had sense 
enough, But you haven’t. You are on a par 
with the other peasis that capitalism exploits. 
If I were not part of you I would turn eynie 
and goad you for your stupidity. I would drive 
a vitrolic pencil into your caloused hide, and 
metophorically crack you on the hardened lump 
Where brains ought to be and jeer at the hol- 
low sound. But being part of you I can only 
grit my teeth and wait. 


Unrest Healthy. 


“The present unrest of the working class 
throughout the world is a healthy sign.’’—An- 
drew Carnegie. 

It is a healthy sign for the working class, 
Andy, if that’s what you mean, but surely not 
for you and your crew of fellow vandals who 
have ridden to kingly heights on their backs. 
Do you think you are going to escape with’a 
whole beard when this present healthy discon- 
tent is transforined into action? 

I sincerely trust you shall, but history has 
repeated itself so often I confidentially advise 
you to run to your castle and raise the draw- 
bridge when you see the storm coming. For I 
am in grave doubts if your fine words and 
reading rooms are ever going to compensate 
the toilers for the millions of which you have 
robbed them, for Homestead where your hired 
Pinkertons killed them. 

Working people have a strange, uneomfort- 
able faculty of remembering such trifling inci- 
dents. It is healthy. Andy, but watch out for 
your block. 


Another big strike of garment workers is on 
in New York. ‘this time it is the Ladies 
Tailors, to the number of ten thousand, that 
have crossed swords with their bosses, who are 
also organized. 

Every strike is a healthy sign of discontent 
and, even thongh immediately lost, must have 
a great educational effect upon the workers. 
Every lost strike shows the necessity for In- 
dustrial Unionism. 


JAY FOX. 


ONE BETTER THAN THE OTHER. 

John Jacob Astor turned over to Madeline Force 
two million dollars in securities as his pre-nuptial 
se(tlement with her. The woman of the streets 
sells her kody for decidedly less to the other liber- 
lines who patronize her, but she has the sad excuse 
that she must do so or die. Disregarding the world’s 
judguzent in the matter, has not the woman of the 
towu rather the Letter cf the fair Madeline in the 


argument? The one sells to maintain life, the other 
for cash, and nothing else.—Star. 
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The Human Race is in its best condition when 


it has the greatest degree of liberty. Dante. 


Pa a a a E ee ee 
RATIONAL EDUCATION. 
I. 

The most important thing in the life of 
every human being is education. It begins 
with the first breath, and it covers the whole 
of life, ending only with the last breath. A! 
that man has ever accomplished in his long 
evolution from nakedness and savagery to his 
present estate, has been through education. 

Surely I do not need to prove that a rational. 
or reasonable, sane or natural educational 
method is a constructive process that will fos- 
ter and hasten man’s development! while an 
irrational or unnatural method is a destructive 
force, retarding his progress and inhibiting his 
growth. 

In tie last few centuries the educational 
machinery all over the world has crystallized 
into a set system of pedagogics centering in 
schools or institutions of learning. Thus, the 
educational life of the race has become institu- 
tionalized. And, like every other institution 
of man—as religion, government, economics—- 
has become rotten and inefficient. It has suf- 
fered the fate of all institutions. It has be- 
come harrow, intolerant, inflexible. It now 
enslaves, instead of freeing man. 


This condition of things is not strange, nor 
to be wondered at. lt is the law of nature. 
The moment man seizes a truth and attempts 
(9 bind it to a rigid formula, or puts his spir- 
itual life into a moral code, or his social or 
cconomic ideals into a set program governed 
by an institution, he signs his intellectual death 
warrant and invites spiritual dissolution. 

Man must be fluid. Must be able to change. 
Institutions are not fluid. They never change 
until forced to do so, and then they fight to 
the death to maintain their dogmas. 

There are no institutions in nature. Nature 
is everywhere plastic, fluid. Man alone creates 
institutions, and then suffers the awful price 
of slavery to the dragons of his own creation. 


Thus in education the institution has now be- 
come the important thing. Man himself is lost 
sight of. Subordinated: to the ma-hine he has 
created. Submerged in the educational sys- 
tem. As administered in our schools and ceol- 
leges, education has lost its soul. Its spirit has 
sed. It is a lifeless shell, having the letter, 
but not the substance. Teaching is every- 
where now but a mechanical maintenance of 
‘ligeipline. 

The original purpose of the school and the 
: sacher, as seen in those noble schools of Pilato 
and Socrates, was to train the mind to grasp 
the facts of nature and organize them into an 
individual working conecption of the cosmos. 


t yas to free the ydent from obsession and 
ad 
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superstition, Ta throw him upon the integrity 
of his own thought. To make his own soul the 
supreme center of his universe, 

And that js what Rational Education must 
be. Also thal is what jt never will be so long 
as we permit it to become dogmatice and insti- 
tutionalized. 

Starting with the heroic Grecian period, 
what happened? Educational systems gradn- 
ally became dogmatic, corrupt. Like churches 
and governments, the system no longer look- 
ing for truth, but degenerating into an organ- 
ized tyranny, to force the acceptance of recog- 
nized creeds and authorities, however repug- 
nant to the thought of the individual. For 
more than 2,000 years education has been an 
intellectual tyranny compelling uniformity. 
The effort has been to systematize and stand- 
ardize the thought processes of man. Where 
are the splendid intellects of Plato’s day? 
Alas. the world knows them not! Since the ra- 
tional schools which were the glory of intel- 
lectual Athens, the race has only produced 
six or seven men of intellect. A few great and 
noble spirits who flourished in spite of educa- 
tional systems. The balance of humanity's 
millions are all scrubs. There is no intellectual 
liberty today in all the earth. The school sys. 
tem in all countries is a tyranny, forcing ac- 
ceptance of its decrees with iron hand. 


The crime lies in the fact that the educa- 
tional system exerts its malevolent influence 
upon the plastic mind of youth. Upon the help- 
Jess child before it is able to protect itself. It 
is difficult to state in temperate language the 
terrible wrong the school system thus perpe- 
trates upon helpless, innocent childhood. 


It is bad enough to take a man of developed 
mind and force him with the whips of starva- 
tion and social ostracism into conformity. Yet 
he can at least suffer and find the holy joy of 
the martyr in his immolation. But to take a 
child and lock the clamps and fetters of con- 
formity upon that little brain is so monstrous 
a wrong that there are no words to measure 
it. Civilization is paying, and will pay a ter- 
rible price in misery, blood and tears, for this 
wrong, 

It is positively true there is no place in our 
modern educational system for initiative, for 
originality. The child is denied the poor right 
to construct its own universe. With the mailed 
fist of authority, a cut-and-dried system of mor- 
als, economics, religion and government is 
thrust down his throat. His mind and his 
reasoning faculties are so paralyzed that he 
does not attempt to think. Not one in a mil- 
lion, I believe, of the human family today is 
capable of using his brains. The power to 
think has almost disappeared from among us. 
A man must pay the price of independent 
thought almost with his life. Surely at the 
cost of his comfort, social standing, financial 
independence and about everything else the 
hysterical world of today holds as desirable. 
Everywhere our system is built upon repres- 
sion. Repression is death. Expression alone, 
full and free, is life. 

BRUCE CALVERT, in ‘‘The Open Road’’. 


NUDITY AND PURITY. 


A wholesome love of the body for its strength 
and beauty is the greatest foe of impurity. 
Only when a man despises or disregards his 
body is moral and physical uncleanness possi- 
ble. 

That being so, the whole method of smug, up- 
to-dete ‘decency’? and moek modesty is one 
af the chief enuses of the social and moral de- 


generation which is so apparent at the present 
time. For taking thought wherewithal we 
shall be clothed, we have lost that pride in our 
bodies which is so precious a possession. 

Our clothes, tailor-made or manufactured 
unter some vile sweating system, are decent; 
our bodies, which Nature, had she her way, 
would make beautiful and strong, are indecent. 
That is the gist of the situation. Why? 


Are straight rounded limbs to be counted as 
naught, while we may hold our heads high in 
the proud satisfaction of wearing trousers of 
the latest pattern? Is a well-shaped bust, a 
chest fit to hold the pure, sweet breath of the 
hills, a strong, supple back, each to be whis- 
pered of, and shown never, while we may freely 
talk of our garments, as though our bodies 
serve only as a means for the display of clothes? 
Truly we have forgotten the real life, and have 
too long accepted the artificial, the mere ap- 
pearance, for our reality! 

But perhaps the well-shaped bust, or the 
rounded limbs, be not there! Perhaps not. And 
may not this be the reason of our false shame, 
that we have despised our bodies, until we can 
but hide them—bury them decently in our 
clothes—lest seeing them we become really 
ashamed ? 

The Greek loved his body, honored it, and it 
became the abiding type of physical perfection. 
We hamper our appetites, dishonor our bodies, 
and creep about in our clothes, holding up our 
hands in pious horror at anything that might 
suggest the possession of limbs or torso, or hint 
at the possible existence of sex. 


Probably the body hidden so carefully is of 
weak structure; a thing of flaccid tissue and 
ugly form; scarcely fit to do the strenuous 
work of the world. How many such should we 
discover if we could see, as Carlyle has it, ‘‘as 
by some enchanter’s wand, the clothes fly off 
the whole dramatic corps. And Dukes, Gran- 
dees, Bishops, ete., every mother’s son of them, 
stand straddling there, not a shirt on them. 
+ œ œ How each skulks into the nearest hid- 
ing place”? 

“Skulks into the nearest hiding place,” 
ashamed of himself! Why should a man be 
so ashamed, except he has despised his body, 
and thereby founded an unnatural modesty? 

But let us suppose, instead, that each body 


had been made as strong and beautiful as pos- 
sible. Where then the shame? Would not 
clothes be a matter of indifference, and each 
man be proud of himself? No skulking then, 
but a magnificent uprightness, a splendid nud- 
ity! For the nude body should be more splen- 
did than the clothed. On a stalwart or grace- 
ful frame, clothes, especially beautiful dra- 
peries, look well; but the body, free to the sun 
and the air, should look better. 


If we knew we must appear nude before our 
fellows upon a given day, how we would strive 
to remedy the defects and blemishes of our 
bodies! How eager we should be for any sys- 
tem of physical culture that would aid us to 
develop our forms, so that, at the time appoint- 
ed, we might not be ashamed! Yet we are con- 
tent to bear our shame about with us because 
it is hidden. And from that ever-present 
shame, and from the false shame of sham moral- 
ity, springs the impurity and the grossness of 
the age. 

Let us cultivate a love for our bodies — 

Ernest F. Pierce. 


No way of thinking or doing, however an- 
cient, can be trusted without proof. 


FREEDOM! 
They never fail who die 
In a great cause; the block may 
soak tueir gole; 
Their heads may sodden in the sun; 
their limbs 
Be strung to city gates and castle 
walls— 
But still their spirit walks abroad 
though years 
Elapse, and others share as dark 
a doom, 
They but augment the deep and 
sweeping thoughts 
Which overpower all otters, 
and conduct 
The world at last to freedom. 
—Byron. 


DON’T PLAY THE POLITICAL GAME. 


Charles E. Russell is one of the ablest and 
most carnest Socialists in this country. He was 
candidate for Governor of New York on the 
Socialist ticket at last election. 

Recently he made a tour of Australia and 
New Zealand, where he saw labor politics in 
operation. He returned a greatly disappointed 
man. His conclusions quoted below, from Inter- 
national Socialist Review for September, will 
weaken the ardor of many of his fellows in the 
Socialist Party. But truth is more precious 
than party and the writer is true to the induc- 


tions of his observations: 

“A proletarian movement can have no part, how- 
ever slight, in the game of politics. The moment it 
takes a seat at that grimy board is the moment it 
dies within. After that it may for a time maintain 
a semblance of life and motion, but in truth it is 
only a corpse. This has been proved many times. 
It is being proved today in Great Britain. It has 
been proved recently and most convincingly in the 
experience of Australia and New Zealand. In Aus- 
tralia the proletarian movement that began eighteen 
years ago has achieved an absolute tiiumph—in 
politics. Under the name of the Labor Party it has 
won all that any political combination can possibly 
win anywhere. It has played the political game to 
the limit and taken all the stakes in sight. The 
whole national government is in its hands. It has 
attained in fullest measure to the political succe 
at which it aimed. It not merely influences the gov- 
ernment; it is the government.” 

“Naturally, as the Labor Party was now in and 
determined to stay in, the wise play indicated in the 
game upon which it had embarked was to disprove 
all these damaging allegations and to show that the 
Labor Party was just as patriotic as any other party 
could possibly be. So ita first move was to adopt 
a system of universal military service, and the next 
to undertake vast schemes of national defense. The 
attention and admiration of the country were direct- 
ed to the fact that the Labor administration was the 
first to build small arms factories, to revise the mili- 
tary establishment so as to secure the greatest effi- 
ciency and to prepare the nation for deeds of valor 
on the battlefield.” 

“When we come to reason on it calmly what can 
be gained by electing any human being to any office 
beneath the skies? To get in and keep in does not 
Seem any sort of an object to anyone that will con- 
template the possibilities of the Co-operative Com- 
monwealth. How shall it profit the working class 
to have Mr. Smith made sheriff or Mr. Jones become 
the coroner? Something else surely is the goal of 
this magnificent inspiration. In England the radicals 
have all gone mad on the subject of a successful par- 
liamentary party, the winning of the government, the 
filling of offices and the like. I am told that the 
leaders of the coalition movement have already 
Picked out their prime minister against the day when 
they shall carry the country and be in. In the 
meantime they too must play this game carefully, 
being constantly on their guard against doing any- 
thing that would alarm or antagonize the bour- 
Beoisie and sacred business and telling the workers 
to wait until we get in. I do not see that all this 
relieves the situation in Whitechapel or that any 
fewer men and women live in misery because we 
have a prospect of getting in.” 

“In England we bave seen too often that the same 
kind of {nfluences can silence a radical by inviting 
him to the king's garden party or allowing him to 
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shake hands with a lord. I do not belicve we have 
anything to learn from these countries except what 
to avoid, And I do not know why we should not 
look for an American ideal in Socialism chat will 
listen to no compromise, play no james ia politics, 
care nothing for temporary success at the polls, seek 
to elect no particular individual to any office, never 
lower the standard, look beycnd the skirmishes of 
the day, and follow unhesitatingly and confidently 
the one idcal of the emancipation of the working 
class as the only object to which it will pay any 
altention.”“—Chailes E. Russell in Int. Soc. Review. 


HUMAN NATURE REVERSED. 


One of the best arguments against the private 
property system, to prove that it is an unnatural 
condition, and azvainst the best development of the 
human race, is that it has reversed human nature. 

Nature made the male, Loth bird and animal, a 
very gaudy, showy creature, of apparent great 
strength, and with strong sex instincts, The female 
in nature is a quiet, gentle creature, with low sex in- 
stinct, and strong maternal instincts; of a much 
finer makeup and not nearly so showy as her male 
partner. The lion and our common domestic fowl 
are good examples. In nature the female always 
chooses her mate, and the male who is of much 
stronger sex instincts, will display every quality 
which nature has given him, as an attraction, He 
will fight his rival to the death for the favor of the 
female, and he is chosen by the female simply upon 
merit. 


She naturally looks to him for the qualities which 
she lacks. The rather coarse beauty and physical 
strength are very attractive to the female, much 
more so than any mental qualities he may possess, 
which in nature seem to be greater in the female 
than in the male. Female cats, dogs, horses, etc., 
are much easier trained than the male. We often 
hear people who simply will not learn spoken of as 
“bullheaded.” Under our present system, the human 
female, whose maternal instincts compel her to look 
ahead for the physical support of her unborn chil- 
dren, will often marry a man of very inferior quali- 
ties, but who bas a high commercial value. The in- 
evitable result of a union of this kind is either a 
separation, inferior children, or the maternal instinct 
will be killed, and she will either refuse to bear 
children, or will produce abortion on herself. She 
has such a contempt for herself, when she finds that 
she is nothing more or less than a legal prostitute, 
that she often sinks to the lowest depths of degrada- 
tion. 


Under the sane system this would all be changed, 
a woman would choose her mate on his merits alone, 
and he would have to be worthy, or he would not 
be chosen as a father. The man, whose chief inter- 
est in woman is sex gratification (being unable to 
buy the favor of the female in the commercial mar- 
ket), would be more gallant, and devefop his best 
nature, and the qualities most attractive to the fe- 
male. Drunkards, dope fiends, syphiiitics, and moral 
and physical degenerates of all kinds would be nat- 
urally repulsive to future mothers. They would be 
unable to reproduce themselves and would of neces- 
sity die out of the race. In this way nature would 
clean herself of all social cancers. Woman would 
perform her natural function in a natural way. In 
the reversed order of things, as we have them to- 
day. Woman is economically dependent on man, 
and she must make use of the only quality which 
man is interested in, namely, sex, in order to attract 
him. Nature makes woman’s bust and hips larger 
than those of man, so she will put on a pair of cor- 
sets, and by squeezing herself in at the waist-line, 
she will increase the size of hips and bust still more, 
thus accentuating the sex lines, in the hope of at- 
tracting the male. 


And as man has discarded the gaudy attire which 
nature gave him as an attraction to the female, and 
which he no longer needs, since he has enslaved 
woman economically, woman still farther reverses 
her nature and decks herself out witb artificial 
plumage and brilliant coloring, in order to attract 
the indifferent male. Indifferent because there is a 
house of prostitution (a product of the private prop- 
erty system), just around the corner, where he can 
buy his one desire in life--sex gratification—at the 
regular market price. And woman, through the 
necessity of accentuating sex by the use of corsets 
and other such inventions, is rendered unfit for 
motherhood, the most important function in the 
world. 

Every once in a while you will meet a person who 


will tell you that the prostitute is a necessary evil, 
because man's sex instincts are stronger than wom- 
an’s, and their passions uncontrollable. Remove the 
prostitute, and these very conditions make the male 
gallant, kind, loving, affectionate and protective to- 
wards the fema'e, in order to win her favor, and 
these are the very traits which the natural female 
requires and craves in the male. I say down with 
the present system, and back to natural conditions. 
NELLIE LANGDELL. 


THE CASE AGAINST THE AGITATOR 


The arrest of Jay Fox, editor of THE AGITATOR, for 
an alleged violation of the law of the State of Washing- 
ton, is the latest attempt to throttle free speech and a 
free press in this conntry. 


TRE AGITATOR is in danger of being suppressed and 
its editor is liable to a long term in jail. we must not 
let him go without proper defense. So the radicals of 
Pierce county, Washington, have organized a Free Spee- 
ch League, and issue this call for financial assistance. 

Editor Fox is charged with ‘‘publishing matter tend- 
ing to encourge a disrespect for the law’’ and has been 
released on $1,000 bonds, pending trial. 

We need not remind the radical element of the count- 
ry of the importance of ‘fighting this issue tooth and 
nail, 


This is every man’s fight. The right to speak and 
print must be maintained at all hazards. 


Today itis THE AGITATOR. Tomorrow it will be 
some other paper. One by one they will silence our 
press, unless we unite for defense. 

Send all donations for this defense to. 

NATHAN LEVIN, Wash. 


Secretary of the Pierce County Free Speech League. 


LAKEBAY, 


DEFENCE FUND 


Previously acknowledged $12.25 
N. Y. Free Speech League, $10.00 
A Friend, thru Freie Arbeiter Stimme $5.00 
Geo. B Wheeler $1.C0 
Max Levin $1.00 


RECEIPTS. 
Local 380 I. W. W. $2.20; Gerome, $2.00; Murata, 
Mohring, Wheeler, each $1.00; Hammersmark, 50 cts; 
Newell, Anderson, each 25 cts. 


THE WORKERS’ UNIVERSITY. 


Books and Pamphlets For Sale By the Agitater 
Publishing Association. 
The Cost of Something for Nothing, J. P. Altgeld 1.00 


The Moods of Life, Poems, W. F. Barnard....... 1.00 
Love's Coming of Age, Edward Carpenter ...... 1.00 
A Physician in the House, Dr. J. H. Greer...... 2.60 


Life of Albert R. Parsons, with a true history of 
the Anarchist Trial ............cccceccccnce . 1.50 
The Tongues of Toil, Labor Poems, Barnard.... 1.00 
The Changing Order, Oscar Lovell Triggs ...... 1.00 
The Materialistic Conception of History, La- 
Driola sarea acd Pare ed sence te ee eee Be! 
Looking Forward, a Treatise of the Status of 
Woman 4 cob ween onda eines aa .....- 1.96 
The Bomb, Frank Harris. A powerful novel 
based,on the Chicago tragedy of '87, cloth.... 
The Physical Basis of Mind and Morals, Fitch.. 
Tne American Esperanto Book, Arthur Baker... 
The Tongues of Toil, Labor Poems, W. F. Bar 
nard se....os 1.00 
Looking Forward, a Treatise on Woman....... . 1.00 
The Chicago Martyrs; The «famous Speeches.. .30 
The Sale of An Appetite, a Purpose Story...... .60 
Freeland; a Social Anticipation, The. Hertzka.. .60 
Origin of the Family, Property, State, Engels... .50 
The Positive School of Criminology, E. Ferri... .60 
Social and Philosophical Studies, P. Lafargue... .60 
Right to Be Lazy and Other Studies, P. Lafargue .50 


1.00 
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The Evolution of Property, P. Lafargue ..... c... 50 
Stories of the Struggle, Morris Winchevsky .... .66 
Human, All Too Human, Nietzche .......... ... 60 


Communism and Conscience, E. C. Walker ..... -2 
Who Is the Enemy, Anthony Comstock or You? .20 
Vice: Its Friends and Its Foes, E. C. Walker ... .15 
The Curse of Race Prejudice, J. F. Morton, Jr... .35 
Modern Science and Anarchism, Kropotkin ..... .16 
The State: Its Historic Role, Kropotkin ........ .10 
The Open Shop, C. S. Darrow .....secccceneces LA 


Crime and Criminals, C. S. Darrow ..........+. 10 
Law and Authority, Kropotkin ........... .s.... 006 
The Wage System; Revolutionary Governmert.. .05 
Anarchist Communism, Kropotkin ....... esee 206 
Appeal to the Young, Kropotkin ..........-.... © 
A Talk About Anarchist Communism Between 
Two Workers, Malatesta ..........+.- POIRE . 05 


Evolution and Revolution, Reclus ......s»sessese OF 
Direct Action vs. Legislation, J. B. Smith ...... .@6 
Slavery of Our Times, Tolstoy 
Trade Unionism and Anarchism, Jay Fox ...... .05 
Roosevelt and Anarchy, Jay Fox .....---«- .... © 
What the Young Need to Know, E, C. Walker... .15 
Anarchy vs. Socialism, W. C. OWen ...e.sssecee 05 
The Moderm Sckccl, Ferrer .,..----erervecccece -05 


SINGLE TAX AND REVOLUTION. 

Henry Ccarge wrote, as the one conclusion of his 
long enquiry: Pais. taen, is the vemcdy for the 
unjust and aiey ai disri ution of waith apparent 
in roan 


Tow fhos i: 


eii reeden and for ad rhe evils which 
WED ME SR OMS EE LAND COMMON 
PROPERTY. (“Pu mathe rhe peist eaptetio he gave 
the fast -ix words a line ali ‘Ives and set 
them in italies. Yet the Me kan Liberal Party is 
doing today in Mexico, at enormous risk: and with 
a sell-sacrifice that is almost superhurcen, the very 
thing Fenry Georze declared we ail MUST do. Yet 
from its himtblest camp follower to its bonqveted 
and feasted and flatterv-be:incthered leaders the 
Single Tax movement is as silent as the giase. It 
is a silence that is in itzelf one cf the most per- 
fidio.: of lies: a betraval as treacucious as any re- 
corded in revolutionary history. In letters that have 
come into my hands soe of teze “leaders” assure 
their followers that they are “watching.” If Madero 
—five-million acre Madero!'—doctares for tre Single 
Tax they will lend him their support. How shall I 
designate such a policy? It has not been artificially 
emasculated. It is naturally herma’ hrodite. 

For all we know the Mexican Revolition may be 
crushed by force of arms, although at present it is 
showing astonishing powers of resistance. Its lead- 
ers may be sent once more to jail, as they have been 
so often in the past. But, however that may be, this 
much is certain—within six months the Mexican 
Revolution has done far more to bring atout the 
realizaticn cf the land for the peonvle than have 
thirty years of the mealy mouthed tac:ics of the Sin- 
gle Taxers. just a3 the recent bread iiots in Eng- 
land accomplished more in a few stort hours tan 
did all the ya:liamentary harang:e3; of a century 
past. Great human wrongs tat have endured for 
ages do not yield to kid-glove treatment. The liber- 
ties that will make man, at last, master of himself, 
and tanish forever want and fcar of want, are not 
to te purchased by a few cheap disp!ays of ora- 
torical fireworks. 

More than thirty vears ago the reading of ‘“Prog- 
ress and Poverty’ created a gen:ine revolution in 
my own individual life just as it did, azccrding to 
their dying speeches, in the lives of certain of the 
Chicago Anarchists. For, it ta:git me, as it taught 
them, that until primary causes have heen removed 
all tinkering with the problem of | overty is worse 
than useless. If I criticize the Single Ta:ers, theie- 
fore, it is not teca:se I am not true to it, but te- 
cause I remain trve to it; just as I always ha e re- 
mained entirely loyal to Socia‘ism’s findamental 
truta that economic dependence is the roct of all 
slavery. What I condemn alike in tue fo.ialists and 
Single Taxers is their atandonment cf tue really 
powerful propaganza for the sake -f the cheavest 
kind of political victories—victcii which cheat tue 
world with the delusion that progress is teing mate. 
What I admire in the Mexican Revol :tionists is that 
they refuse to participate in that f.acduent pretense 
and declare toldiv, both in words aud Ly the acts 
which speak far u ore elequently than earthly words, 
that without tre ecorcmic indevendcuce that pos- 
session of the land alone can give nctning can be 
done. 

Today I watched Los Angeles’ Lator Day parade, 
and tomorrow 1] shall read fulscme eulcegies of 
Lator’s display of strenstn. It is a'l a sham; a 
heliow, nauseating hun bug. Tater in Armeiica has 
no triumphs to celcLrate. La'or in Amcrica is sink- 
ing deeper every year into the s'ougn of aùsolute 
economic dependence on the monopolists, who have 
gathered the nation’s life into their talons. But 
from American Lalor no genuine protest comes, be- 
cause long ago it exchanged its birtarizht of virile 
retellion for the drẹogzed mess of pottage sevved up 
to it by scheming polti ians. Apparently, therefore, 
it i3 to the purer breeds and the simpler | eop'es that 
we must look for the overthrow of conditions we 
ourselves denounce unceasingly but to which we lack 
the courage to apply the axe. Fer the woment Mex- 
feo is in the lead.—Wm. C. Owen, In ' Regeneracion.” 


to teem 
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THE BOSSES CALL FOR UNION. 

A friend has teen kind enuf to supply me with 
a circular letter he received from the employers’ 
association of Washington, urzing him to join that 
esthrvahle organivation, and pointing out to hin the 
numerous philanthropic undertakings it proposes to 
accomplish so scon as it gains suficient power. 

Tre bungling, ungrammatical construction of the 
letter is the most remarkable thing about it. For 
the benefit of the sceptical warkers who think tha 
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as‘ocjatien esi t only in the 
minds of the asitators, Pane te fron it. 


specter OF amore’ 


Note the objections to tie ‘walking delegate or 
other toulle maker and tie treat of San Fian- 


CISCO. 

Its all Sor 
real, Waere vou will sel 
vieed 


free labor bu- 
p.o- 


renejt. Eyen a 
vour job for net dis; 


vo r 


vou can gile a deiailed account of yourself 


for the last ter veais and a'zo preof that you do 
not belona io tne union. Our masters are divine. 
J. F. 


“Dear Cir: The Emplovers’ Association of Wash- 
ington, a Scattte oi7anization of emplovers and busi- 
hess men, deshe to cail your attention to the ob- 
jects of cur aszcciation fr the pirpose of incre as- 
in, our me:rtersuip to soch an extent that it may 
be the means of preventing any indu:trial trouble 
that is Eałle to come with the yrospereus times 
that in our judgment are near at hard for this city 
and state, remembering that the mighty force asso- 
ciaticn Lrings compels the wrongs we suffer to take 


Wings. 
“You will note that we do not make war upon 
any organization nor do we discriminate azainst 


any man who belongs to any union or any other 
association if ke is willing to work alongside of his 
brother workman who does not kelong to his church 
or union. We are ready at any and a!l times to 
meet our employees and adjust any di ferences that 
may arize between employer and employee, but we 
will not deal with, or negotiate with the walking 
ce'egate or other toulle maker. We simply wish to 
make the City of Seattie and Sound Country a 
place where life is wo.ti living, where capial and 
lator can jcin hands fer the success of all and pre- 
vent this city and Sound Country from getting into 
the condition of our sister city, San Francisco, 
where every business is controlled ty the walking 
deiesate and his paid asscciates, and where the 
governn ent of the city is in the hands of the same 
men, Lo we want t.at concition in tais city and 
Scend Country? You surely will have it if you 
do not take care to protect voirselves and prevent 
the saime ty a good strong fairminded association 
of manufacturing and other business interests of 
this North Falize Ccast. 

“Tacoma has an association that is strong in 
membership. as has also Everett; Spokane is organ- 
izinz, and Vancouver has a fine association, Every- 
thing there iz now run on the open-shop principle, 
which means eqial opportunity to lator and equal 
rights under the law. 

“We are now at werk getting up a lator bureau 
where any honest workmen can have his name regis- 
tered wken ort of employment, free of charge to 
kim, aid waere memters can obtain men when they 
need tiem. This of it celf will ke a great benefit to 
onr mex kers as well as to the employees. 

Yours truly, 
JOHN B. JONES, Manager. 

o3l Lyons Lidg., Seattie. 


ua 


AS TO CHARITY. 

We are ofien tcld that the poor are grateful for 
charity. Scme of them are, no doutt, but the best 
arrong the poor are never grateful. They are un- 
platerfal, discortented, disobedient, and rebellious. 
They are quite riznt to ke so. Charity they feel to 
te a riticuloasly inadeqvate mede of partial restitu- 
tion, or a sentimenta! dole, usualy accompanied 
Ly solve impeitinent attempt on the part of the 
sentimentalist to tyrannize over their private lives. 
Wey should they be grateful for the crumbs that 
fall from the rich man's taLle? They should be 
seated at the toard, and are beginning to know it. 

As for teing discontented, a man who would not 
be ciscontented with such surroundings and such 
a low moede of life would be a perfect brute. Dis- 
ohedience, in the eyes of any one who has read 
history, #3 wan’s original virtue. It is throught 
dischedience that progress has keen made, through 
dizsotedience and through rebellion. 

Sometines the pcor are praised for being thrifty 
Rut to recommend thrift to the poor is both gro- 
tesque and insult'ng. It is like advising a man who 
is starving to eat less. Man should not be ready 
to show trat he can live like a badly-fed animal.— 
Oscar Wilde. 


A wise man feels grieved at his powerlessness 
to do the gacd which he desires to do, but he does 
not feel erieved hecatse people do not know, or 
erate they jerge him wronely.-—-Chinese Wisdom. 
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GET YOUR LAAnGs TO WORK. 
Tre nolwity of old’ Hvet upon the workers 


of thei day not more certainty than the mil- 


Homa res Tee upon von workers today. Suey 
were protected ard puted in tbat daw by the 
bows they made not more cerlainiy than the 
millionaires o; ioday are protected and aided 
hve tlhe The 


Claipied from 


laws they make nodles 
the their 


vons because they owned the lands or jobs-- 


now, 
rihi to an imoonme 
just as the millionaires today claim a right to 
their incomes for the same reason. Tee nobil- 
ity of old couid only maintain their special 
advantage by reason of the ignorance and su- 
perstition of the workers not more certainly 
than the millionaires of today maintain theirs 
for the samne reason. Will you workers forever 
remain the menials, the brute servants, the vot- 
ing cattle for the master class? Are you so 
stupefied by generations of servitude that you 
cannot get your reason to work ?—Appeal to 
Reason. 


FOR THE SCRAPBOOK. 

It is all very well for men in comfortable 
arm chairs to write about the dignity of labor, 
but those who bave had nothing but labor in 
their lives have an instinctive hankering for 
the dignity of leisure.—-Prof. Raus.«henbusch. 


The proudest boast of the old-time robber 
barons was that they never robbed a poor man. 
“Those fellows are amateurs at the game,” 
explained the great Captain of Industry, ‘‘and 
didn’t understand how much money there was 
in it.” 

There are nowadays professors of philoso- 
phy, but not philosophers. 


“MOTHER EARTH” 
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to Social Science and Liter- 
ture. 10c a copy. Sl a year 
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For Sale—in Home—a two-story frame house of seven 
rooms, bathroom, pantry and cellar, with two acres ot 
lind, partially cleared. Well situated, commanding an 
excellent view of bay and mountains. Full particulars 
may be had of THE AGITATOR. 


For Sale—nesr Home: seventeen acres uncleared water- 
front timber land;will divide. Apply to THE AGITATOR. 


For exchange — Dental work: for any other kind of work 
Apply to THE AGITATOR. 


For Sale—In Home: Two acres on the water front ; Five 
room cottage, furnised ; barn, chicken-houses, etc; Easy 
terms; Apply to Tire AGITATOR. 


HENDERSON BAY ROUTE — Steamer Tyconda leaves 
Commercial Dock, Tacoma, for all points on Hender- 
son Bav, including Home, week days at 2:30 p. m., 
returning next morning, Sunday at 8 a. m., return- 
ing same day. 

0000000 

NORT!IL BAY ROUTE. -Steamer Tyrus leaves Com- 
mercial Dock, Tacoma, for all points on North Bay 
every Monday, Wednesday and Friday at 10 a. m., Te- 
tury next morning. 

LORENZ BROS., OWNERS 


Agents for THE AGITATOR. 
Seattle: Lavroff's stand, 617 3rd Ave.; Raymer 5 old 
book store, 1522 First Ave. 
Lynn, Mass.: S. Yaffec, 233 Union Streec. 
New York City B. Vaselevshy, 212 Henry Street; M 
Maisel, 422 Grand Street 


Winnipeg, Manitebac Elkins? news stand, 793 Min St. 
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THE PASSING SHOW. 


The Marytyrdom of Ferrer. 


The Roman Church murdered Francisco Fer- 
rer Oct 13th, 1909. Ferrer was not a revolu- 
tionist, in the active sense of the word. He 
was a teacher. He believed that all lasting 
revolution must begin in the youth. He did 
not fire a gun, he flashed a thouglit. His bara- 
cade was built of books. He practiced the 
logic of the church. He said, ‘‘Give me the 
minds of your children for a few years and in 
one generation the Revolution will be achieved 
and there will be no reaction; for the rebels 
will know what to do after the battle. I will 
teach them only the simple truth. I will not 
ram a dogma into their heads. I will not con- 
ceal from them one iota of fact. I will teach 
them not what to think, but how to think.” 

The Roman Church never took kindly to any- 
body who could think outside of its priesthood. 
It early learned that a thinker soon ceased to 
be a believer. So it pressed the lid down tight 
on all knowledge. It substituted the prayer 
book and the Lives of the Saints for szience. It 
hounded every man to death who dared utter 


a word of truth that conflicted with the 
“‘truths’’ it taught. It ruled the world for een- 
turies. The period of i!s domination is known 
in history as ‘‘The Dark Ages.” Dark because 
not a ray from the light of truth was permitted 
to enlighten its domain. 

Of all the countries it ruled, only Spain re- 
mains in its grip; France and Portugal having 
lately thrown off the yoke. Ferrer tackled the 
monster in its lair. He challenged it to intel- 
lectual combat. He said: ‘‘I will put my mind 
and method against your entire priesthood. 
Let the children decide.’’ 

Tte children did decide. They flocked to the 
modern schools as fast as Ferrer could estab- 
lish them. In a short while over sixty sehools 
were giving the youth of Spain a taste of that 
for which it has hungered for a thousand years 
—Truth, simple and undefiled. 

A secret council was held by the church, 
orders were given the government to ‘‘get’’ 
Ferrer, and close his schools. They ‘‘got’’ him 
and closed the schools. The shot that killed 
Ferrer rang around the world, and carried the 
modern school to every part of the globe. 
“Long live the Modern School.’’ 


A Strike for Industrialism. 


The railway shopmen of the Harriman sys- 
tem are on strike for a principle. This is not 
the first time, only the principle was different 
before. Then they struck for the principle of 
Trade Unionism; now they are on strike for 
the broader principle of Industrial Unionism. 
The big bosses are perfectly willing to treat 
with them as trade unionists, but draw the line 
on their federation. 

Say the workers to the railroads: ‘‘We blot 
out trade lines so far as our dealings with you 
are concerned. We have learned it strengthens 
our position to deal with you as one man. We 
Meet you as railroad men, not as tradesmen. 
You are all the departments rolled into one, 
we seek only the same footing.” 

The railroads make answer: ‘‘Nothing doin’ 
in that line, fellows. These trade agreements. 
all expiring at different times, are good enough 
for us. Anyway, we don’t like the looks of 
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that one man business, on your side of the 
fence. It’s too much Like an infringement on 
our plan. It’s rank Industrialism, and if we 
were to permit it in the shops it would be a 
bad example for those fools of trainmen who 
are split up into half a dozen unions, each dis- 
trustful of the others; and if they took it into 
their heads to join your federation, where 
would we get off at? Notlin’ dvin’.’’ 

So the stockades were built, and union train- 
men are hauling scabs to take the jobs of the 
industrialist shopmen, and Pinkertons to shoot 
them. 

This is neither new nor strange. It has 
been the practice for ages that one union scab 
on the other by refusing to aid it. Such con- 
duct is treason to the cause of labor, and it 
must be made despicable and classed as d>test- 
able as the act of direct seabbery. 

Industrialists may well rejoice at this rail- 
road strike. It doubly proves the value of their 
ideal. On the side of the men it shows the evo- 
lution, the trend of the labor movement to- 
wards Industrialism; and the resistance of the 
bosses proves the danger of Industrialism to 
them. It is victory, win or lose. 


SOCIETY VS. THE INDIVIDUAL 

The way the capitalist system kills and 
maims its slaves is sad to contemplate. Harry 
Jenssen, a young, sensitive worker of twenty, 
full of life, and boiling over with the desire for 
Freedom, was out of work. He couldn’t find 
a job in Tacoma. He had no bank account. 
He was hungry. 

What was to be done? Leave the city! How? 
Walk! But one can get nowhere afoot in this 
big west. 

Young Jenssen, like thousands of other free 
American slaves, was clearly up against it. He 
could either stay in Tacoma and starve, or 
steal a ride on the railroad he helped to build, 
and seek elsewhere that scarcest and cheapest 
of all American commodities, a job. He chose 
the latter, went down into the yard and board- 
ed a freight pulling out, he knew nor cared 
not wherefor. What difference. He was hunt- 
ing a job, and jobs are as scarce in one place 
as in another. 

A brakeman, a fellow slave with a job—and 
a craft union card, no doubt—spied him on 
the bumpers and ordered him off. Why not? 
Jenssen was now a tramp, invading the scared 
rights of private property. What has a slave 
with a job in common with a jobless slave? 
The slave must protect the master’s property. 
A ride on the bumpers of a freight train is 
private property. Jenssen must leave the train 
and thank his stars it’s not in the grip of a 
policeman. He protested against leaving a 
moving train, but the job slave insisted and 
pushed him off. Jenssen fell under the wheels. 
He is now in the County Hospital and one of 
his legs is buried in the potter’s field. 

His fellow workers of the I. W. W. visit him 
daily. They have collected evidence and will 
bring action against the railroad. 

Now the question is: What will society do 
for this young man whom it starved and crip- 
pled? Nothing. Anybody can answer that. It 
is the commonest knowledge. 

The case of young Jenssen is the case of the 
working class. We are all starved in one way 
or another. We are all crippled, if not by the 
trains or the factory wheels, by the priests, 
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politicians and press. Society cripples us and 
then punishes us for being crippled. Is such a 
society worthy of our respect? Is it any won- 
der we are striving to tear it down and rebuild 
it on a plan that will provide all with the 
means to live? 


Nick Carter to the Front. 


The latest stunt of the Pieree county prose- 
eculor is to insinuate and charge, in the most 
glowing Nick Carter style, that I was a party 
to the destruction of the Los Angeles Times 
building. He claims to have ‘‘evidence’’ which 
he submitted to Fredericks, the district attor- 
ney of Los Angeles, but he admits that gentle- 
man ‘‘is not as enthusiastic over it as I should 
think he would be.” 

Why isn’t he enthusiastic over it? Surely 
Fredericks is not overlooking any evidence 
likely to fasten the responsibility for the Times 
disaster. 

The answer is plain. The Pierce county ‘‘evi- 
dence’’ is ‘‘all rot,’’ an expression very aptly 
applied to it by my attorney, Col. J. J. Ander- 
son. 

I will not dignify such absurd, sensational 
trash with a detailed denial; and I would not 
notice it at all, except that I want to call pub- 
lic attention to the tactics pursued by the prose- 
cuting attorney’s office. 

I am to be tried in a few days on a charge 
of ‘‘publishing matter tending to create disre- 
spect for law.’’ 

The alleged crime is nothing more than the 
exercise of my constitutional right, to critcize 
the finding of a court or the conduct of a trial. 

Now the effect of these sensational nowe. 
paper stories about dynamite is to prejudice 
the minds of the jurors and the judge; in short, 
the whole people of the county against me, and 
thus make it impossible for me to get a fair 
trial. Prosecutor Nolte knows this very well. 
He also knows, if he has any knowledge of 
psychology, that no matter how widely this de- 
nial of his rabid talk may be circulated, it will 
be impossible to wholly destroy its effect. 

What other effect will these stories have? 
They bring Mr. Nolte’s name prominently be- 
fore the public eye and create the impression 
that he is a watchful ‘‘public servant.” An 
achievement devoutly to be wished by every 
young man in politics. But other men wouved 
disdain to mount the ladder of fame in such 
a manner. 


JAY FOX. 


SOCIETY FEARS MEN OF IDEAS. 


Let us not fear to say that we want men 
capable of evolving without stopping. 

Capable of destroying and renewing their 
environments without ccessation—of renewing 
themselves also. 

Men whose intellectual independence will be 
their greatest force; who will attach themsely.. 
to nothing, always ready to accept what is 
best. 

Happy in the triumph of new ideas, aspiring 
to live multiple lives in one life. 

Society fears such men; we must not then 
hope that it will ever want an education able 
to give them to us.—Francisco Ferrer. 


One generation abandons the enterprises of 
anoiher like stranJcd vessels. 
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THE AGITATOR does not bear the union stamp because 
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Wherever you have met a dozen earnest men 
pledged to a new idea, you have met the beginning 
Wendell Philips. 


of a Revolution. 


NECESSITY FOR THE MODERN SCHOOL 
I. 

Were it possible for us to roll back the his- 
toric film for, say, four hundred vears, and see 
the moving-picture of life at that date, how dif- 
ferent would some things be, and many others 
—how alike to the present! Would we not sve 
the peasantry steeped in that noxious ignorance 
peculiar to agricultural pursuits. and workers 
who were robbed of their products. ravaged by 
militarism, the prey of baronial despots; pur- 
sued, even in their heavy slumbers, by terrify- 
ing phantoms, spoot:s and devils spawned from 
the dizzy ideology of priest and sorceror? 

In the walled cities—the ‘‘free cities’’—de- 
spite his powerful guilds, we would sce the 
craftsman, no less than his fellow worker ot 
the fields, robbed of his products, class-ruled, 
and likewise a servile victim to the ‘‘tyrannies 
of the dark.” 

In the four hundred years intervening much 
has happened. Three great social forees march 
across the historic firmament, spreading their 
light into the dark of ignorance, shaping and 
reshaping the social structure until, out of the 
tangled past is born that modern potentiality, 
the elass conscious proletariat—is born the 
Revolution—is born the convept of revolution 
as an ideal. 

The first of these forees is, perhaps, that in- 
tense analysis (or philosophy) which clears the 
air of theologie miasma; whereupon, in the 
bright light of Reason, occurred the death of 
the gods. 

Secondly—Science and the s ientifie method; 
wherehy we come to know about things through 
Investigation, experimentation and comparison 
—of the things themselves. 

Third—The evolution of mechanies, which 
has invreased) our mastery of natural forces, 
accelerated and revolutionized’ methods of pro- 
duction and distribution. 

These two latter forces have supplemented 
one another, and are, no doubt, impossible one 
without the other, The two, in their recipro- 
cal evolution, have necessitated an education 
of those who, historically considered, are tke 
same class-ridden masses of four hundred years 
ago. This education met with great resist- 
ance until it was dis ‘overed that the workers 
t must be educated in order that the economie 
situation of one country hold its own and make 
headway against the universal competition.”’ 
The masters of life no longer opposed educa- 
tion. 

Such an education as has been found neces- 
sary to operate the machine soeiety in which 
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we live has now cxisted for some generations. 
Jis institutions are inercasing in all capitalis- 
tieally developed eountries, The rights of 
the child’? to this edu ation are axiomatically 
proclaimed, “Aud we Lave seen the most re- 
actionary governnenis follow this movement; 
they have realized perfectly that their former 
tactis were becoming dangerous to the econ- 
omìe life of the nations, and that it is neces- 
sary to adept popular education to the new 
nevessities.”’ 

Upon its in-eption and = general establish- 
ment, such valliant souls as fought for an eman- 
cipation of the workers, thought it would ac- 
complish the Deliverance. They thought edu- 
But, is it not peculiar 
—even susplvious to lovers of Freed >m—that, 
despite the existence of this education, we find 
an ‘‘educated” proletariat who is not free, and 
that, somehow, he has inherited or perpetuated 
precisely those grevious chains which bound 
him to slavery four hundred years ago? 

There are well intentioned, but poorly in- 
formed persons, claiming au ‘‘impersonality’’ 
for modern education. They state its sole func- 
tion to consist of ‘training the mind to think.” 
It is not far fetched to assucne, if thìs were s0, 
that education would by its very nature insure 
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the destruction of bondage and the liberation 
of the workers. Instead, in acquiring such 
education as is needed to operate the capitalist 
machine, each new generation somehow ac- 
cepts things as they find them—unquestioned ; 
that somehow they also acquire that scourge 
ot the ages, race prejudice—and become sol- 
diers; that somehow the virus of rent, interest 
and profit has entered their veins, and they 
assent to that mad struggle called in a capi- 
talistie age ‘‘suecess,’’ and this when rent 
means parisitisin, when interest means usury 
(long tabooed even amongst primitive men), 
when profits mean exploitation, wage slavery ; 
that somehow into the innovence of knowledge 
has crept a something which makes liars and 
hypocrites and prudes; that somehow, despite 
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eertain philosopiie, seientifie and mechanical 
truths im tke text book of this 
tion,” the prole ariat does not think! 

If, then, the proletariat has this great tool 
for the mastering of life whieh was unknown 


“eduea- 


to the peasantry and craftswen of four hun- 
dred years ago, a tool that would appear by 
its very nature competent to have long since 
emancipated them, and this tool has so far 
failed, does it not hehoove us to question either 
the tool itself or the manner of its manipu- 
lation? 

Francisco Ferrer turned his interrogations 
in this direction and came to the diseovery— 
which is, perhaps, his greatest contribution to 
the revolutionary movement—that it was not 
the tool which prevents the liberation of the 
proletariat, but that ‘‘the leading inspiration 
of all education is the principle of discipline 
and of authority which guides educators at all 
times,”’ 

Now it can scarce be questioned that discip- 
line in the home and school has perpetuated 
class rule. A child environed with discipline, 
whose whole habit of mind has been formed 
through adherence to authoritative models, will 
be nothing less than a slave. Upon his matur- 
ity such a one will not revolt against the ty- 
rannies of class rule, wage slavery, race preju- 
dice, superstition, respectability. His slavery is 
accomplished before he is confronted with the 
sterner facts of capitalistic life. 

However, the subjeet matter of present edu- 


catiol is open to attack as much as the method 
of its induction, To destroy the false ideals 
of capitalistic education it is nevessary to have 
anew ideal. A new ideal necessitates new sub- 
jeet matter, and a new interpretation of such 
existing subject matter as is advantageous to 
perpetua.e, Do we possess this new subject 
watter? Ilave we this new ideal? 


FRANK CHESTER PEASE, 


TWELVE HOURS OF AGONY—HOW FERRER 
DIED 

After the sentence of death had been decreed, 
Francisco Ferrer was taken from his cell to the 
chapel of the Montjuich fortress. The governor of 
the prison came co him there, accompanied by two 
black-hooded monks, and informed him that he was 
to be shot the next morning, and that the orders 
were to place him in the chapel all night so that he 
might prepare for his death. 

With perfect self-possession Ferrer threw away the 
cigarette he was smoking, and said, “It is unneces- 
sary to place me in the chapel, for I do not believe 
in your religion and do not requtre its ministrations.” 
But the governor replied that orders must be obeyed. 

The six yellow candles on the altar feebly light- 
ened the glcom. The monks at once began to offer 
Latin players, turning every now and then to offer 
their services to Ferrer, only to be gently waved 
away. 

Tie prisoner was visited by a Jesuit and by a 
representative of the Bishop of Barcelona, who spoke 
to him of the repose of his soul, and begged him to 
confess. 

Ferrer replied, “Leave me to die in peace. I have 
my ideas and I am as firm in my convictions, as you 
are in yours. If you wish to argue we will talk, or 
Otherwise you may go.” 

Ferrer asked to see his counsel, Captain Galceran, 
and maintained perfect serenity until the latter ar- 
rived. Then he was greatly agitated. 

He gave a farewell message to his daughters. “Tell 
them,” he said, “that their father dies with a clear 
conscience and that his only crime is that of trying 
to Lreak the biackness of superstition and ignorance 
in which his country is enshrouded.” 


As his counsel, who was deeply moved, prepared 
to say farewell, he embraced Ferrer, who at this 
point broke down and wept bitterly, 

Ferrer next expressed a desire to dictate his last 
will to a notary; and they fetched Ricardo Perman- 
yer, who ren.ained with him for more than seven 
hours. 

Ferrer, who would not kneel down, had to stand 
up all the time in the chapel where he was obliged 
to spend the last hours of his life, and all the night 
he walked up and down with a rapid step in the 
limited space left to him between the rows of priests 
and monks telling the beads of their rosaries. 


Later, as the dim light of day entered the chapel 
window, a priest came in to say mass and to urge 
Ferrer to make his confession and receive holy com- 
munion. He refused firmly. 

At last the death bell of the chapel began to toll. 
It might have been seven o'clock when the inhabi- 
tants of the neighborhood saw with a shudder two 
Brothers of Peace and Charity walking slowly up to 
Montjuich, carrying with them the coffin for the con- 
demned man. 


When, at eight o'clock, General Escrin arrived, 
who was to command the shooting party, some fifty 
overlooking the moats of Montjuich, and could see 
the squadrons of cavalry take up their position in the 
moat of Saint-Eulalie, surrounding the two companies 
of infantry who were to do the honors and—shoot. 


It was a quarter to nine exactly when they came to 
apprise Ferrer that he must prepare to march to his 
death. He had been in the chapel since eight o’clock 
the previous evening! 

He at once declared that he was ready. 

At last all was arranged. The escort formed, and, 
placed in the middle, Ferrer marched in step with 
the soldiers. 

At the post Ferrer was received (an administrative 
frony!) by the governor of Montjuich, who awaited 
him as a distinguished guest. He was surrounded 
by all the other functionaries who were present out 
of duty or curiosity. 

Ferrer continued to walk forward firmly with head 
erect. Arriving before the governor, where the escort 
paused, he looked at him and awaited his questions. 

“Have you any last request to make, or any wish 


TO THE POPE 


To thee, O arch fake, inthe name of the stake, 
Another confession I owe ; 

On my trembling old knees let me kiss if, you please 
Thy sacred Italian toe. 

I know thou art be who unlocketh for me 
The gates of thy nethermost hell, 

Because I refuse, like the heretic Jews, 
To buy what thy priests have to sell. 


Because you believe it is wise to deceive, 
You teach us that hell is our due, 
And if we are blind, we mortage our mind 
And prostitute reason to you. 
You capitalize theological lies, 
Monopvlize heavenly sod— 
For fear J should die without mansions on high, 
Please give my regards to your god. 


On earth thy one aim is to mar and to maim 
The mind of the rational man, 
And when you succeed you are happy indeed, 
For knowledge is under thy ban. 
When you had a throne and the world was your own, 
You burned and you stetched on the rack 
The lovers of science who died in defiance 
Of thee and thy servants in black. 


While liberty lies in its cradle and dies 
You murder Francisco Ferrer, 
Because with his brain he dared educate Spain 
"To him that hath ears let him hear:"’ 
The ‘Land of the Free,” a misnomer must be 
As long as a Priest-ri-lden clasa 
Can swallow the dope handed out by the pope, 
And kiss the big toe of an ass. 
~—Urbane L. Barrett. 
eee ULU 
to confide to me?” the governor asked. 
Ferrer looked him straight in the face and replied: 
“I only wish, if it is possible, that I may not be forced 
on my knees and bandaged.” 


A long colloquy took place among the officers. 
Could he be permitted to die in that way? After an 
exchange of opinion in undertones, the governor de- 
cided the question by gianting Ferrer the right to 
meet his death standing, tut it was absolute that his 
eyes should be bandaged. 

“I thank you,” Ferrer said. 


He was then conducted to the end of the moat, by 
the wall near which the infantry were drawn up in 
lines behind the two rows of the execution party. 

Ferrer’s hands were tied behind his back; his eyes 
were Landaged; and he was left alone. At the mo- 
ment when the commanding officer of the firing party 
drew his sword, Ferrer cried with a strong voice: 

“Aim carefully, my children. It is not your fault. 
I am innocent. Long live the Modern 


The word “Sctool” was lost in the crack of the 
rifies. 


THE SCHOOL TODAY 

Oh, what have people not expected, what do they 
not expect still, from education! The majority of 
progressive men expect everything from it, and it is 
only in these later days that some begin to under- 
stand that it offers nothing but illusions. We per- 
ceive the utter uselessness of this learning, acquired 
in the schools by the systems of education at present 
in practice; we see that we expected and hoped in 
vain. It is because the organization of the school, 
far from spreading the ideal which we imagined, 
has made education the most powerful means of en- 
Slavement in the hands of the governing powers to- 
day. Their teachers are only the conscious or un- 
conscious instruments of these powers, modeled 
moreover according to their principles; they have 
from their youth up, and more than any one else, 
been subjected to the discipline of their authority; 
few indeed are those who have escaped the influence 
of this domination; and these remain powerless, be- 
cause the school organization constrains them so 
strongly that they cannot but obey it. It is not my 
purpose here to examine the nature of this organiza- 
tion. It Is sufficiently well known for me to char- 
acterize it in one word: constraint. The school im- 
prisons children physically, intellectually, and moral- 
ly, in order to direct the development of their facul- 
ties in the paths desired. It deprives them of con- 
tact with nature, in order to model them after its 
Own pattern. And this is the explanation of all 
which I have here set forth: The care which gov- 
eroments have taken to direct the education of the 
people, and the bankruptcy of the hopes of believers 
in liberty. The education cf today is nothing more 
than drill. J refuse to believe that the systems em- 
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ployed have keen combined with any exact design 
for bringing akoat the results desired. That would 
Suplose genius. But tuings take place precisely a3 
it tais education responded to sore vast entire con- 
ception in a manner realiy rerarkable. it could not 
have beeu Leter done. Wuat accomplished it, was 
Simply that the leading inspiration was the piinciple 
of discipline and of authority which guides social 
organizers at all times. Tuey have but one clearly 
defined idea, one will, viz.: Children must be accus- 
tomed to oLey, to Lelieve, to think, according to the 
socia! dogi.as waich govern us. Hence, education 
cannot Le otuer than waat it is today. It is not a 
natter of seconding the spontaneous development of 
the faculties of the chi:d, of leaving it free to satisfy 
its physical, intellectual, and moral needs: it is a 
matter of imposing ready-made ideas upon it; a mat- 
ter even of preventing it from ever thinking other- 
wise than is willed for the maintenance of the insti- 
tutions of this society; it is a matter of making it 
an individual strictly adapted to the social mechan- 
ism. Francisco Ferrer. 


MESSAGES THAT FERRER WROTE ON THE 
PRISON WALL 
When Ferrer was imprisoned in Madrid in 1907 on 
a charge of complicity in Mateo Morral’s attempted 
assassination of the King and Queen of Spain, he 
wrote the following expressions of his faith on the 
prison walls: 


“As long as a nation hartors a body of men au- 
thorized to inflict punishment, as long as there are 
prisons in which such a body can carry out those 
punishments, that nation cannot call itself civilized.” 

“Never hope to get anything from others. Remem- 
ber that the wise and the powerful, even if they give 
you the most beautiful things, make slaves of you at 
the same time.” 


“To seek to establish the accord of all men in love 
and fraternity, without distinction of sex or class— 
that is the great task of humanity. To it we have all 
devoted ourselves in the rationalistic schools, where 
we teach our pupils only that which is based on sci- 
entific truths.” 


“These same truths, vouched for as such by experi- 
ence and by the teachings of history will eventually 
point out to the disinherited classes the road to 
victory,” 


“And here is another truth for them: The working 
classes will emancipate themselves from slavery 
when, convinced of their strength, they take the 
direction of their affairs into their own hands with- 
out trusting any more to the favored classes.” 


“If men were reasoning creatures, they would not 
allow injustices against themselves or against their 
fellow-men, nor would they feel any desire to inflict 
such injustices.” 

“Let no more gods or exploiters be worshipped or 
served! Let us all learn instead to love each other!” 

“My ideal is teaching—teaching what is rational 
and scientific—teaching like that of the ‘Modern 
School,’ which humanizes and dignifies.” 


“Time respects only those institutions which time 
icself has played its part in building up. That which 
violence wins for us today, another act of violencs 
may wrest from us tomorrow. Those stages of proz. 
ress are alone durable which have rooted themselves 
in the mind end conscience of mankind before re- 
ceiving the final sanction of legislators. The only 
means of realizing what is good is to touch it by edu- 
cation and propagate it by example.” 
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The school imprisons children physically, intel- 
lectually and morally, in order to direct the develop- 
ment of their faculties in the paths desired. The 
education of today is nothing more than drill. I like 
the free spontaneity of a child who knows nothing, 
better than the world-knowledge and intellectual de- 
form ity of a child who has been sub e:ted to our pres 
ent education. 

* è è 

Our own ideal is certainly that of science, and we 
demand that we be given the power to educate the 
child by favoring its development through the satis- 
fuction of all its needs, in proportion as these arise 
ard grow.—Francisco Ferrer. 


Age is no better, hardly so well, qualified 
for an instructor as youth, for it has not 
profited so much as ìt has lost. One may almost 
doubt if the wisest man has learned anything 
of absolute valne by living. 


WOMEN ARE NOT HUMAN 

Rhela Childe Dorr, famous as the author of “What 
8,000,000 Women Want,” comes forth in an article 
in the September nunmter of Hampton's Mazazine 
and bluntly announces the discovery that women 
are not hunan She says that it is because men 
have persistently denied them admittance into the 
human race, and have kept them down to the level 
of Leing merely a sex, that women have been un- 
alle to get their rights Among other things, Mrs 
Dorr says that the conduct of our public schools and 
colleges has much to do with the retarding of wom- 
an's progress. 

“By the time the girl child reaches school age she 
has pretty firmly rooted in her mind the idea that she 
belongs in a special class,” says Mrs. Dorr, “not ad- 
mittedly Inferior to boys, Lut different, widely, essen- 
tially different. Many things which toys do, say, or’ 
think, the girl child knows would be improper for her 
to do, say, or think. A different interpretation is. 
given, for example, to the word play. This prepares 
the girl’s mind to encounter in school a different 
interpretation of work, of destiny, of life itself. The 
public school curriculum is based on the theory that 
the male child tends to variation. That his destiny 
may be commerce, law, medicine, engineering, or 
merely manual lator. The female child is held to be 
destined for one position only—housekeeper to a 
man. 

“The census of 1900 reported in the United States 
approximately 6,000,000 women engaded in gainful 
occupations outside the home. 

“By all the rules of the romancers and the success- 
ful novelists, marriage settles the destiny of woman, 
provides for all ter future emergencies, relieves her 
forever from the responsibilities of life. The stub- 
born way in which real life refuses to conform to the 
rules is very baffling. Every day some woman, train- 
ed to the ideal of idleness, secure in the belief that 
she was born to be taken care of, finds herself tossed 
out into the main current, left to sink or swim as 
fortune wills. 

“As a matter of fact she cannot swim and she Ís 
strongly averse to sinking. There is nothing left to 
do but cling, witb a stranglehold of grim death, on 
the first strong person who comes her way If there 
is anything sadder than the spectacle of these re- 
duced ‘gentlewomen’ playing at earning a living, 
camping in the dooryards of relatives, forced into a.I 
sorts of unlovely sukterfuges and compromises with. 
honor in order to exist, I do not know of it This 
poor parasite is the visible image of the false 
theory which excludes women from their rightfut 
heritage of humanity ” 


AMONG THE OCTOBER MAGAZINES 

Hampton’s and the Columbian have been molded 
into one by their new owner, Frank Orff. Tne leading 
article in the consolidated “Hampton Columbian” is 
ty Mabel Potter Daggett, on “The Heathen Invasion 
ci America.” She shows how American women are 
losing their fortunes and reason seeking the eternal 
youth promised by the swarthy priests of the far 
east. Charles E. Russell, in an article on “Speed.” 
gives the appalling record of human slaughter on 
American railroads. 

The American.—' On Strike,” by Mary Field, a col- 
lection of true stories from the famous Garment 
Workers’ strike in Chicago last winter, gives a lurid 
picture of the poverty and misery of the poor who 
slave in the sweatshops of our big cities. In a 
preface to the article the editor says of tbe strike: 
“No walking delegate called them out; no labor 
organization drilled them. It was a people’s move- 
ment, deep-seated, leaderless; marked by all the 
folly, all the heroism, all tre grandour of a peasant’s 
revolt.” 

Other important articles: “The Theatre,” “The 
Real Foe of Serious Drama,” “La Follette’s Auto- 
biography.” 

McClure’s.—If you would know how the working 
people of New York City are housed in dangerous 
firetraps, read the article by Arthur E., McFarlane 
on “The Inflammable Tenement.” “Three and a half 
millions of people live in the tenements of New York 
at an average height of thirty-five feet above the 
ground.” 

Current Literature is up to its usual high standard, 
It contains the best of what is doing in every phase 
of life. No better digest of current literature ever 
appeared. 

The Wide World has many fine articles, well illus- 
trated. The one on mountain climbing shows it to 
be the most dangerous work in the world, 


SABOTAGE. 

The terms ‘‘Sabotage’’ which a few years 
ago was an ‘unknown quantity’ among peo- 
ple of modesty and good manners, has become 
so universal in France, that it is almost im- 
possib!e to conceive how people got along with- 
out it in the past. One cannot think of any 
dialogue between ministers, farmers, home- 
guards, school-children or workers in which the 
term would not be used in some of its manifold 
meanings. A newspaper in which it did not 
appear at least twice in each column would be 
an impossibility—yes, it would really be a re- 
sult of *‘Sabatage.’’ It is not alone in every- 
one’s specch, but it is a dominant factor in 
every phase of French life, and on the other 
side of the boundary its use is preferred to illus- 
trate to general characteristics of French deca- 
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dence. 

But looking from a greater elevation it is 
very probable that Nietzsche would have been 
delighted with the term, because it signifies, 
basically, the most energetic rebellion of the 
autonomic individual against laws, capitalists, 
boards of examinors—in short, against all 
yokes with which the State harnesses the indi- 
vidual. 

But to portray ‘‘Sabotage’’ in order to have 
a clearer and better understanding of the term 
it will be necessary to give some concrete ex- 
amples which are more tangible than analytical 
illustrations. Here are a few of them: 

Between the 30th of October, 1910, until the 
30th of June, 1911, 2967 railroad signal wires 
‘were cut—by former and present employees, to 
purposely block communication and transpor- 
tation, and to create a pressure upon the State 
and railroad companies which would coerce 
them to comply with demands for better con- 
ditions. 

During the uprising in the Province Cham- 

pagne, the aim of which was to abolish a law 
restricting the name ‘Champagne ’”’ to the wine 
from the vicinity of Reims; the participants 
demolished more than two million bottles 
“Sect”; emptied innumerable hogsheads of 
wine into the streets; battered and burned a 
large number of wine presses, and destroyed 
entirely several large vineyards. 
-7 During an alteration in the tremendous track 
system connected with the largest railroad sta- 
tion of Paris a section of track only 67 feet 
long had to be changed, and to avoid any delay 
in the traffic, etc., this had to be accomplished 
on a certain night and at a certain time. But, 
here comes ‘‘Sabotage!’’ The work was carried 
on go leisurely that at the expired time nothing 
was in readiness for the resumption of traffic. 
More than a hundred trains were delayed for 
hours—some of them had to wait in tunnels. 
A hundred thousand of the bourgois and judi- 
ciary had their day’s work spoiled. 

A few weeks ago, during the baccalaureate 
examinations at the Sarbonne, one of the tests 
was a verbal translation from the Latin of 
Cicero, and because of the absurdity and diffi- 
culty of the text, the hundred and fifty stu- 
dents arose simultaneously, tore the note books 
to pieces, smashed the desks and broke the win- 
dows of the Auditorium. They addressed the 
professor with such uncomplimentary epithets 
that his holy person hurriedly disappeared, 
which possibly served him from coming into 
more personal contact with “Sabotage.” 

A lighthouse on the coast of Corsica failed 
to function. It was discovered that the reflector 
was broken to pieces and the tamp taken apart. 
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The ‘Lightning Express,” which runs be- 
tween Iavre and Paris, ran of the track a 
short distance from a bridge. Instead of going 
into the river it turned over. Without much 
trouble the tools with which the job was done 
were found. Also to avoid mistakes, as it were, 
about the occasion of this ‘‘accident’’ a num- 
ber of revolutionary pamphlets were discovered 
with the tools; these strongly advocated ‘‘Sab- 
otage’’ as a means to the liberation of human- 
ity. —‘ Wohlstand Fur Alle.’’ 


TWO SURPRISES. 

Dame [Tortune, kindly or unkindly, has 
pitchforked me into the home of the editor of 
“The Agitator” at Home, on Henderson Bay, 
Puget Sound, six and twenty miles from Taco- 
ma, Wash. The great Mount Tacoma, distant 
some sixty miles, enrobed in snow, seems as 
though it were just over the bay—grand in its 
New and Old World Silence. 

I had been reading of the decadence of poli- 
tics international; of Blatchford’s disappoint- 
ment and disgust with the British Labor Party ; 
of the wail from Bethnal Green (London Eng.), 
where the workers could not be charmed to 
vote the Socialist ticket after five and twenty 
years of incessant propaganda. Then I had 


‘perused ’Gene Debs’ ‘‘What Is Wrong With 


Chicago?’’ and got the news from Canada of 
the total rout of the defenders of working class 
polities. 

My first discovery and surprise here, at 
Home, nestling like a quiet, English fishing 
village, amongst the cedars and the firs, with 
its population of some two hundred souls—my 
surprise was to find an I. W. W. Propaganda 
League, with fifty-three members, in full swing. 

Verily, ‘‘the old order changeth, yielding 
place to new,’’ and Industrialism is on the 
march. 

Surprise number two: The first newspaper 
handed to me was ‘‘The Syndicalist Railway- 
man,’’ a newspaper fresh from London. And 
so its ‘‘hands across the sea’’ to the new con- 
cept for the deliverance of the working class. 
The magnificence of Mount Tacoma was equal- 
ed by the full hearted and cheery welcome giv- 
en me by Editor Jay Fox, and the fellow work- 
ers here. The kindly greeting will live long. 
And he’s in trouble, as readers of The Agitator 
are aware, for standing for human liberty and 
freedom. He’ll not be left alone in this, his 
time of fight. 

Long ago Victor Hugo wrote: ‘‘The Future 
is with Voltaire, and not with the Church; the 
Future is with the book, not with the Sword; 
the Future is with Life, and not with Death!’’ 

For defending such sentiments—that Reason 
shall outstrip Tradition—that education, full 
and free, shall displace the ravages of war, 
that industrial death shall be supplanted by 
economic life, Jay Fox is under heavy bonds. 
Sure, there will be an international response 
at this juncture in the history of the stalwart 
agitator, Jay Fox. 

Human beings have three great hungers: 

First—The Bread Hunger; 

Second—The Love Hunger; 

Third—The Hunger for Self-Expression. 

Not until Industrialism is victorious will 


these hungers be satisfied. 
JACK WOOD. 


The men who labor spend their strength in the 
daily struggle for bread, to maintain the strength 
tney struggle with. 


THE CASE AGAINST THE AGITATOR 


The arrest of Jay Fox, editor of THE AGITATOR, for 
an alleged violation of the law of the State of Washing- 
ton, is the latest attempt to throttle free speech anda 
free press in this conntry. 

THE AGITATOR is in danger of being suppressed and 
its editor is liable to a long term in jail. we must not 
leti{him go without proper defense. So the radicals of 
Pierce county, Washington, have organized a Free Spee- 
ch League, and issue this call for financial assistance. 

Editor Fox is charged with ‘‘publishing matter tend- 
ing to encourge a disrespect for the law’’ and has been 
released on $1,000 bonds, pending trial. 

We need not remind the radical element of the count- 
ry of the importance of fighting this issue tooth and 
nail. 

This is every man’s fight. The right to speak and 
print must be maintained at all hazards. 

Today itis THE AGITATOR. Tomorrow it will be 
some other paper. One by one they will silence our 
press, unless we unite for defense. 


Send all donations for this defense to. 
NATHAN LEVIN, LAKEBAY, Wash. 
Secretary of the Pierce County Free Speech League. 


DEFENCE FUND 


Previously acknowledged $29.25 
B. Gross, 2.00 
Nielson, 2.00 
Frank Kremer, 1.00 
Fred Mees, 1.00 
Jacob Krauzer, 1.09 


RECEIPTS. 


Solomon, $5; Lavroff, $1.20; Wigand, Cook, Edelson, 
Agursky, Nold, Marx, each $1. Local 380 I. W. W., 
Caves, Braverman, each 50c. 


The luxury of one class is counterbalanced 
by the indigence of another. On the one side 
is the palace, on the other are the almshouse 
and ‘‘silent poor.” 

A simple and independent mind does not 
toil at the bidding of any prince. 

THOREAU. 


“MOTHER EARTH” 


Monthly Magazine Devoted 
to Social Science and Liter- 
ature. 10c a copy. $1 a`year 


Published by "EMMA GOLDMAN, Publisher 


“SOLIDARITY.” 


A weekly revolutionary 
working class paper. 


P. O. Box 622, I. W.W. 210 B. 13th. St., 
NEWCASTLE, PA. New York, N. Y. 
‘ “INDUSTRIAL 
“FREEDOM” 
WORKER” 
A Monthly Journal of A Weekly Agitator 
Anarchist Communism. For Revolutionary In- 


dustrial Union. 
Published by I. W. W., 
236 Main st. Spokane, Wn 
$l a year, Foreign, $1.50 


36c per year. 
127 Ossulton Street, 
London, N. W., England 


For Sale—in Home—a two-story frame house of, seven 
rooms, bathroom, pantry and cellar, with two acres of 
land, partially cleared. Well situated, commanding an 
excellent view of bay and mountains. Full particulars 
may be had of THE AGITATOR. 


For Sale—near Home: seventeen acres uncleared water- 
front timber land;will divide. Apply to THE AGITATOR. 


For Sale—In Home: Two acres on the water front ; Five 
room cottage, furnised ; barn, chicken-houses, etc; Easy 
terms; Apply to THE AGITATOR. 
Pie rte a ott ed Sec a es a ee 
HENDERSON BAY ROUTE—Steamer Tyconda leaves 
Commercial Dock, Tacoma, for all points on Hender- 
son Bay, including Home, week days at 2:30 p. m., 
returning next morning. Sunday at 8 a. m., return" 
ing same day. 
0000000 


NORTH BAY ROUTE—Steamer Tyrus leaves Com- 
mercial Dock, Tacoma, for all points on North Bay 
every Monday, Wednesday and Friday at 10 a. m., Te- 


turnig next morning. 
LORENZ BROS., OWNERS 


Agents for THE AGITATOR. 
Seattle: Lavroff’s stand, 617 3rd Ave.; Raymer 5 old 
book store, 1522 First Ave. 
Lynn, Mass.: S. Yaffee, 233 Union Street. 
New York City B. Vaselevshy, 212 Henry Street; M 
Maisel, 422 Grand Street 
Winnipeg, Manitoba: Elkins’ news stand, 796 Main St. 
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THE PASSING SHOW, 


The McNamara Trial. 


The greatest trial of the century is now go- 
ing on in Los Angeles. The eyes of the world 
are turned toward the ‘‘Angel City.” Every 
item of news from there is ravenously devoured 
by the masses of workers and capitalists. 

This trial is really a manifestation of the 
class struggle. The masses may not be actually 
conscious of the fact, but it is nevertheless true. 
In Philadelphia on Oct. 10th fifteen thousand 
men and women workers took part in the big- 
gest demonstration ever held in that city, as 
a protest against the kidnaping and trial of 
the McNamaras. 

Every labor organization, every socialist and 
anarchist group are voicing their opposition to 
this trial, and expressing the firm belief that 
it is a frameup against organized labor, started 
and carried out with the end in view that the 
working class may be cowed and overawed into 
absolute submission to the capitalist class. The 
great mass feels this instinctively, a minority 
are intellectually conscious of it. 

The capitalists of the country are as actively 
engaged in the prosecution as the workers are 
in the defense; and the remarkable point of it 
is that there is no attempt made to disguise 
the fact. Burns is the big man in the case. 
He has stated that he is in the employ of the 
Bankers’ and the Manufacturers’ Associations. 

The case bears every aspect of the great con- 
flict of interests between the classes. Today 
they use words for weapons. They are playing 
for time, sparring for an opening. But back 
of it all is ten thousand years of class hatred, 
that may burst forth at any moment in a world- 
wide conflict of such vast proportions that the 
imagination staggers at its contemplation. 

The following facts and figures given an ap- 
proximate idea of the magnitude of the McNa- 
mara trial: 

Number of witnesses to be called by the pros- 
ecution, 425. 

Number of witnesses wl.o will probably be 
called for the defense, 135. 

Number of lawyers who will appear in the 
court room for the defense and prosecution, 10. 

Number of lawyers associated with the de- 
fense and the prosecution who will not appear 
in the court room, 40. 

Number of detectives employed, 600. 

Length of time estimated for the first trial, 
180 days. 

Estimated number of words which will be 
contained in official transcript of the case, 
7,200,000. 

Approximate expense to the defense and the 
prosecution, $2,000,000. 

Number of states where witnesses will be 
secured, 15. 

Number of correspondents who will report 
the trial, 64. 

Number of spectators who may secure daily 
entrance to the court room, 74. 


Down With the Scouts. 


The Michigan State Federation of Labor has 
put itself squarely on record in regard to the 
boy scout business. It denounces the scouts, 
“‘whether they be called by the name of minute 
men, children of the Republic, or anything 
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else.’’ 

It is opposed to ‘‘war and all its trappings 
and especially the boy scout movement, and 
further that the local unions be requested to 
begin an active campaign to counteract the evil 
influence of this insidious movement.”’ 

The boy scout is a natural social product of 
our system that turns every human sentiment 
into a soldier. It is the love of adventure, a 
natural instinct inherited from the forest life 
of mankind, that attracts the boy to be a scout, 
and the youth to be a soldier. 

The army is composed of boys. 
war was fought by boys. 

Just as the cunning priest works upon the 
dominent sentiments of women, so the crafty 
capitalist lickspittles play upon the primitive 
spirit of the boys. 

The only way to offset that is to put a social 
taboo upon the scout, and the soldier. Educate 
the boy. Appeal to the instincts that are in 
him. Call out and develop his self-expression. 
But let it not be through the barrel of a gun. 
A eivilization with half the reputation ours has 
for humanitarianism would put a violin into a 
boy’s hand instead of a gun. 

But I was almost forgetting that our sys- 
tem is composed of masters and slaves, have- 
alls and have-nots, and, therefore, to the mas- 
ters, the have-alls, the soldier is more valuable 
than a musician. The soldier is a necessity, 
the musician an easily dispensable luxury. 

Scouts and soldiers are made from workers’ 
children. It is up to the workers then to see 
that it is stopped. Make scouting and soldier- 
ing as despicable as scabbing. Brand them 
with the iron of social leprosy. 


é 


The Civil 


The Parisites, Large and Small. 

Dr. Edwin F. Bowers kas an article in the 
Western Railway News entitled ‘‘Tuberculosis, 
the Disgrace of Civilization,” in which he goes 
to the root of the evil. He agrees that the doc- 
tors know how to prevent and how to cure in 
early stages; still the death rate is not percepti- 
bly reduced. 

“Why is this?” he asks, then answers his 
own question in the following conclusive man- 
ner: 

‘‘Because we haven’t attacked the basic 
cause of tuberculosis, poverty and malnutri- 
tion. The wealthy do occasionally dic of it, 
but in proportion of ‘one to seven. The poor, 
overworked, underfed wage slave pays tribute 
to this modern minotaur—devouring the fairest 
and most promising of youth. Of what avail 
the physician’s counsel to ‘rest up’ sleep in 
the open air, ‘forced feed’ upon rich, nutritious 
diet and live a wholesome, natural life, to a 
poor shop girl or a mill operative, toiling 12 
hours a day in vitiated, lint-laden, supersatu- 
rated atmosphere, from which the greater por- 
tion of oxygen has long since been extracted 
and replaced by carbon dioxide? 

‘What sardonic cruelty (devlishly contrived 
as any in the pages of Greek mythology or 
Dante’s inferno) to show this doomed victim 
the beautiful vista of life, hope, health, happi- 
ness, a continued loving sojourn amon the 
quick, and then dash the cup to the ground, 
shattered in a thousand fragments, and prof- 
fer him instead the bitterness, futility and 
hopelessness of his lot under ‘Economi e Deter- 
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minism. 

“For his fate is pre-determined by his econ- 
omic condition. If he is able to carry out the 
rules of health laid down for his guidance, to 
play the game fairly and squarely with un- 
stacked cards, the chances are extremely favor, 
able for coinplete recovery and restoration to 
useful productive capacity.” 

Dr. Bower is not a wild-eyed agitator on the 
warpath for capitalists’ scalps. He is a cool 
man of science. He puts the question. squarely 
before us in a manner that says: There, men 
of labor, is my diagnosis of your case. It is 
now up to you. I cannot do anything more 
than to tell you why you are being devoured 
by the little microscopic animal. What are 
you going to do about it? What can you do? 

Dr. Bower does not tell us how to bring about 
the social condition where the people will have 
plenty of food. It is not his business. That 
is our work, yours and mine. Remember, no 
halfway measures will suffice. No ‘‘good’’ em- 
plovers, charity or profit sharing will do. Not 
even the closed shop against the non-union 
workman will do. But a closed shop will cure 
the social evil, when the shop is properly 
closed. When the non-union idler is closed out 
with the non-union worker—when the boss and 
the scab are turned out together—not till then 
will we even begin to conquer tuberculosis. We 
must rid ourselves of the large parisites first. 


A Half Million for a Picture. 


A street car conductor in Philadelphia has 
paid that price for a picture, painted a hun- 
dred and fifty years ago by the Dutch artist. 
Rembrandt, who never received anything for it 
except the pleasure of making it, which is the 
real price of all good work. 

Only the ear conductor is not the one you 
are thinking about. He is the conductor who 
conducts all the conductors, and the city coun- 
cil, the city streets, and about everything else 
conductable in the city. 

Mr. Widener is a hard-working, industrious 
conductor for which the ten million nickels he 
gave for that old canvas testifies. Were he 
just one of the common garden variety he 
would have had to work 900 years just to earn 
that amount, not to speak of saving. 

The price of that bit of canvas represents 
the wages of all the conductors in Philadelphia 
for over two ycars. It would build a home for 
each of them. 

There are half a million people in Philadel- 
phia within a week of starvation. There are 
no classes in this country, no inequality before 
the law. The poor as well as the rich may buy 
nalf million dollar pictures, 


JAY FOX. 


QUESTION ALL THINGS 

Self-development is greater than self-sacrifice. To 
be sound in wind and limb; to be healthy of body 
and mind. to be cducated, to be emancipated, to be 
free, to be beautiful—these things are ends toward 
which all should strain, and by attaining which all 
are happier in themselves and more useful to others. 

Tt is our duty to search and probe into all things; 
teuing nothing for granted, accepting nothing on 
authority, testing all we are told by teacher or 
preacher, by priest or servant, by moralist or schools 
master GRANT ALLEN. 


THE AGITATOR 


Tssued twice a month, on the first ard fifteenth, by THE 
AGITATOR Publishing Association from its printing 
fice in Home, Wash. 


Entered at the postofice at Likebay, Wash. as Second 
Class Matter 


Subscription, One Dcllar a Yeer. 
Two copies to one address >51 5). 
Address all communications and make all money orders 
pavable to THe Acrraror, Lakebiyv, Wash. 
Articles for publication should be written LEGIBLY on 
one side of the paper only. 


THE AGITATOR dees not hear the union stamp because 
it is not printed for profit. But itis union, every hetter 
of it. It is printed and published by unionists and 
their friends for the economic and political education of 
themselves and their fellow toilers. Much of the labor 
is given free, On the whole it is a work of love—the 
love of the idea, of a world fit for the free. 


Nothing but freedom and truth i; of any perman- 
nt advantage the masses of mankind. To these 


Society, left to itself, is‘always teading. —Phillips. 


NOTICE 


We have enclosed a subscription blank in this issue, 
and we are going to ask you to get us a new subscriber. 
This is a small matter for each individual. Dut for THE 
AGITATOR and the cause of Freedom it will mean very 
much. It will double our subscription list and enable 
us to send out twice the number of samples. 

Write your own subscription on the Lack,if it is due. 


NOTES 


Our next will be a memorial number in honor 
of the Chicago martyrs who gave their lives for 
the cause of labor on Nov. 11th, 1857. Orders 
for extra copies of this number should be sent 
in at once, 

* * e 

Our fellow workers of the Home Propaganda 
League had the rare pleasure of a most instruc- 
tive lecture on Industrialisin by the war horse 
of the Revolution, Jack Woods, who for the 
last 25 years has been foremost in the battle 
for working class emancipation. 

+ * * 

We will have a limited number of Volume 
One of The Agitator substantially bound for 
preservation. In this form it will make a fine 
addition to any radical library. The price of 
the bound volumes will be two dollars. Sev- 
eral orders have already been received. 

* + * 

The Agitator Group of Seattle is arranging 
for its second annual Bauren Ball. The date 
will be given later. Last year the ball was a 
pronounced success, and they expect double 


the crowd this year. 
e s * 


The grandest act of the delegates to the re- 
cent I. W. W. convention in Chicago was their 
adjournment of proceedings to visit, in a body, 
the tomb of the martyrs. Parsons, Spies, 
Fischer, Engel and Lingg, in Waltheim ceme- 
tery. 

THE AGITATOR A YEAR OLD. 

This issue closes the first year of The Agi- 
tator’s existence; and a stormy year it has 
been. It has had to struggle against the in- 
difference of a large part of the radisal ele- 
ment, that shud have been its main support. 
It has had to strugele against a powerful en- 
emy. the eapitalist class, whose endeavors to 
crush it are not yet ended, But its strugeles 
have given it strength. The few whose devo- 
tion and persisteney carried it on from month 
to month have grown to many. It has now a 
little army of fighting rebels behind it that 
assures, not only its continuation, but its early 
enlargement. We are still printing it on the 
old hand press, but the assurances of a new 


press within the near future are very brine, 
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One of the most ensonraving things con- 
nected with the paper is the number of rea l- 
ers and supporters it is getting who have never 
been consected with a provazanda of so rad- 
al a nature, 
growth cf revolutionary ieeas, as opposed to 


This is an in _tvation of the 
the pure and simple trade usiou and ballot- 
box soeiahon: both of hell tbe 


worcers of Americas uncer tre hypartic spell 


Whiern bave 
of their falie promises for tle bast LO years. 

It takes a worker a loug tine to see through 
a trick. Put he eannot be fooled ali the tine. 
The time of the poliiiemma and tre vetter of a 
little more of the produet ds fast fading, Trade 
Unionistn must chases its tactis or die. No- 
cialan ranst quit, politics or degenerate ito 
a mere reform party. 

The best men iu boih organizations are going 
overto ihe L W. W. 


life and vim ang eourage; aa organization that 


a Voung organization with 


injects hope and inspiration neo the toders 5 
an educational organization that thinks more 
of a book or a prnuiphlet than a pound more 
of capitalistic bread: a fighting organization 
not afraid to resist the invasions of plutocracy 
vpen the little hberty that still remains, and 
ready to go in for the final tussle and win free- 
dom for the workers by the direet road of the 
general strike. 

This fine. vigorous, straightforward move- 
ment has the unqualified support of The Agi. 
tator. 

With Freedom as the fountain of education, 
and Industrialism as the basis of action, the 
Workers of the World are on the sure and 
speedy road to emancipation. 

The Agitator will continue the propaganda 
it mapped out for itself at the start: Indus- 
trial Wnionism for the parent, the Modern 
school for the child, Freedom for bcth. 


‘‘ANOTHER FREE SPEECH CASE” 

Under the above heading, ‘The Truth Seeker” (62 
Vesey St., N. Y.), of Oct. 14th, contains a four-column 
article, Ly James F. Morton, Jr., giving a history of 
the persecutions that have been perpetrated upon 
the people of Home Colony in the past. The writer 
has been school teacher in Home and editor of “The 
Den onstrator,” published there some y ars ag^. 
After closing his account of the persecutions with a 
recital of the malignant atiack upon the colony last 
sumer, Fo conclide: as foilows: 

“Al this leads up to the present issue, which 
Liberals of all schools have to faee, and in 
which all should feel themselves involved. Jay 
Fox is the present editor of The Agitator, a 
libertarian paper published in the colony. As 
a matter of course, he took o:ecasion to ven- 
tilate the facts, and to score pretty heavily the 
miserable crawling creatures whose filthy 
pleasure consists solely in the persecution of 
others. He did not put the matter a whit too 
strongly: nor did he even mention the names 
of the infamous persecutors, although he would 
have been more than justified in so doing, and 
in holding them up to public exeeration. He 
simply denounced their conduct, and showed 
the irrationality of the prudery which they 
professed as a cloak to hide their wanton 
malevolence. I do not know one word in his 
article of which any moderate libertarian could 
reasonably disapprove. Nevertheless, for it he 
has been arrested. and is now out on bail, 
Which has been fixed at one thousand dollars. 
The extraordinary charge against him is that 
he has published an article fending to bring 
the laws into disrepute and contempt. It is 
not claimed that the articie is obseene, nor 
that if is libelous; and it certainly contains 
nothing whieh ear be construed as incitement 


to violence, Atas aoi ever a ples for Anar- 
chist, but simply a denuneiation of prudery, 
aud a eer cre Gf ike mean motives of those 


who seized upon an unwsithy pretext to per- 
seeute men and wernen wko hed done them no 
injure. A cleaner, stratrhter tist case could 
hardly be devised. Tf Jav fox is convieted, it 


wens thal in tbe Siate of Wastineton free 


speech is abeoliaiciy dead. do means that any 
referer or racheal nay be jailed: for stinpiy 
epdp g the gebledaupuration of any law. or 
the motives Of those Who w an antiquated 
stutiite fer Under 
sneu a constractiog, the editor of The Truth 


Seeker 


purposes GE pevsecution, 


vould be digpaisane g for Lie, for his 
censures of tne Surday kaws: and the Ameri- 
ean Secular Unica would have to drop its pro- 
paganda altogether, Ta short. it would become 
an actual eriive to criticize any law, or to advo- 
cate reforais im legistaiten, In its iuplieations 
It in ne ordinary case of lavasion, but the most 
Gronnable attach on the whole principle of free 
speech waden has vet been mate. If we allow 
this to pess we may as well give up. Never 
mind wiether Jay Fox is an Anarchist, où 
whether you approve of nude bathing or not. 
The cuestion is whether a man or woman may 
be incarcerated for declaring kis disapproval 
of a specifie law. 

“Unlike many of the other free speech cases, 
this one goes so far beyond ali precedent that 
we Lave uo handicap from former judicial de- 
cisions. It flies squarely in the face of consti- 
tutional guarantees of free speech, which are 
as plain and clear-cut in the Washington Con- 
stiiution as in any other. It has no statute, 
like the Comstock law, to give it even a dubi- 
ous legal standing. It is naked unconstitu- 
tional tyranny. Against any person but a 
liome colonist or some other Anarchist or per- 
son under the ban of popular prejudice, such 
a prosecution would never have even been 
dreamed of. The clistrict attorney has made 
no secret of the fact that he relies on prejudice 
for the corrupt verdict which he seeks; and 
that he intends to drag into the trial all that 
he can about the Anarchist and radical sex re- 
form views of the colonists, in order to stir up 
animosity on the part of the jury and prevent 
en honest verdict. It is only by such unscrup- 
ulous means that he can have the faintest show 
of winning. Even with such despicable tactics, 
to which no decent man would resort, he can 
he met and erushed with ease, if the defense 
is conducted along the right lines. Good law- 
yers, in sympathy with the vital principle of 
free speech, and with a broad view of the 
fundamental issues involved, are needed. As 
the prejudices of the jury are to be considered, 
and may break down the most obvious princi- 
ples of law and justice, the defense should ve 
in a position to take an appeal from a possible 
conviction, and to carry the case as high 4s 
necessary. The ultimate result can hardly be 
in doubt, if the ease is properly presented. as 
no higher judge, with a reputation to sustain, 
an afford to turn his hack on the Constitution, 
and to affirm that the guarantee of free speech 
is not worth the paper on which it is written. 
The twists and turnings, whieh have allowed 
the establishment of unjust precedents in the 
Comstock ease, are not here available. The at- 
tempt to carry the mob spirit into the courts 
is In this instance a little too raw. 

“Of course, the present need is for money; 
and it must be sent in no stinted quantities. 
This is the feht of every progressive; and it is 
no time for holding back. Faetional and per- 


TO LAEOR. 


Shall you complain who feed the world? 
Who clothe the werld ? 
Who house the world? 
Shall you complain who cre the werld, 
Of what the world may do? 
As from this hour 
You use vour power, 
The world must follow vou. 


The world’s life hangs on your right hand, 
Your strong righ hand, 
Your siled right fis : 
You hold the whole world in your hand -- 
See to it what ven do! 
Or dark or ghi, 
Or wrong or rivit, 
The worid is made by you! 


Then rise as you ne'er rese before, 
Nor hoped before, 
Nor dared before, 
And show as ne'er was shown before, 
The power that lies in vou! 
Stand al] as one 
Till right is done! 
Believe and dare and do! 
CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. 


sonal feelings have no place in such a crisis. 
A free speech league has been hastily organ- 
ized among the friends of freedom aud justice 
in Western Washington; and they must be 
Immediately equipped with the means of mak- 
ing a strong and winning fight. The secretary 
and treasurer is Nathan Levin, Home (Lake- 
bay P. O.), Wash. Knowing Mr. Levin per- 
sonally, I am pleased to be able to vouch heart- 
ily for him in every way, and to assure all read- 
ers that their money will be safe io his hands. 
But it must be sent quickly, for the time is 
short. Let every reader who cares for free 
speech be as liberal as possible with his contri- 
bution. The moral effect of this case, in whick- 
ever way determined, will be tremendous as 
establishing a precedent for the future and as 
effecting every progressive propaganda. In 
defending Jey Fox we are defending ourse!ves. 
Act, if possible, on the day that this paper 
reaches you. Free speech is our dearest treas- 
ure; and if we show ourselves indifferent to its 
preservation, we deserve to have shackles riv- 
eted to our limbs.—James F. Morton, Jr. 


LOOF. OUT FOR THY BOGZY MAN 

It has often been said that when crocks fa!l 
out honest men will lea~> te truth. But such 
is not the ease with the Socialist party of Chi- 
cago. Thomas J. Morgan, the official ‘‘pro- 
voker’’ of that particular sect, has been airing 
his grievances at great length to the edifica- 
tion of those who had already gained inside 
knowledge of the inner circle. His exposures, 
backed by unquestionable documentary evi- 
dence, have not served to add lustre to the ‘‘in- 
tellectuals.’? Berger, Barnes, Berlyn and other 
little busy B’s who have been garnering work- 
ing class honey, together with Steadman, Si- 
fions, Wilshire and lesser lights, have been 
muckraked to a finish. 

At all future meetings where Tommy is to 
hold forth there are to be no members of the 
Industrial Workers allowed within the doors. 
The exposures have added no members to the 
Socialist party and those who are intelligent 
enough to come in out of the rain are deserting 
the sinking ship. They are becoming aware 
that ‘‘polities makes strange bedfellows,” and 
that ‘‘sitting at the grimy board’’ along with 
the above mentioned bunch only serves to cast 
a faint pink tinge upon their yellowness. 

The party that has ‘“hecome a hissing and 
a by-word with the real working class of Amer- 
ica” fs tremendously afraid of a bogey man. 
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Behind closed doors they whisper: “The I. W 
W. Wi get you if you don’t watch out.” The 
oa ia vera pie uam: 
kove thrown i cern o ie Ar D 

Si i io ia Dor heutenants 


of espiidisn and it won't he long before they 
are able to hand a 


t goud sized jolt to the Cap- 
tains of Industry. 


A great deal has been said about the politi. 
eal bere the shadow of the economie, and aiso 
ol at tye ` r A a . a . 
eoont persons being afraid of their Shadow, 
huf this ts the frst authentic eas» where the 
shadow is the one to be afraid of the person, 

Bui after ell it really aitt no harm to hide 
When you are ‘steered? 

WALKER C. SMITH. 
WANTED: PURE FOLITIANS 


Crarmes B. 


——— 


Russell, whose coadenmnation of 
political artion was priated in this paper some 
Werks Hao, has heen harassed by his socialist eo- 
workers jor a more explicit statement of his 
position on political aetion in the socisUst parte, 
To whieh ke answers: CI do helteve in political 
action. But I don’t believe in compromising, 
truvkling, trading. thimdierteginyg, 
ducking and dodging.” 

A statement quite analazous to this one 
would be: “I do believe in bathing; but I do 
not believe in getting wet.” 

It is just because of the inevitable tendency 
of politics to develop trucklers and traders that 
so many honest, well-intentioned men like Rus- 
sell, who joined the party with the belief of its 
purity large in their minds, have had to turn 
away from polities entirely. 

Charles E. Russell is not yet sure that the 
party may not be made pure. Vain hope! 
Whenever a party gets large it becomes cor- 
rupt. 

To make the S. P. pure they will have to re- 
duce the membership to Chas. E. Russell and a 
dozen or so more. Then, with no hope of elec- 
tion or appointment to office within a lifetime, 
trading and truckling might not become part 
of its tactics. 

And then what is the use of it all, even 
though you did succeed in keeping the party 
pure? What can you do with your party, Com- 
rade Russell? You surely cannot believe ikat 
a political party can change the social system 
by a word written on a slip of paper. You sure- 
ly do not think that the election of a socialist 
mayor, or a thousand of them, is going to 
change the system. 


dealing, 


Let us assume for a moment that the socialists 
had the President and a majority in Congress 
and the Senate; and let us assume further that 
this majority retained its early principles. Now 
then, let us suppose that this majority passed 
a bill declaring that ‘‘all property shall be de- 
clared common and shall hereafter be adminis- 
tered by the people, for the people,’’ do you 
think the Wall Street pirates would meekly 
turn over their wealth? Do you think the army 
and navy would obey the command of the Pres- 
ident if he should order the confiscation of the 
property of the rich? And if you do not think 
these things possible, what is the use to waste 
your energy, and mislead those who are dis- 
posed to substitute your judgment for their 
own, in chasing a shadow? J. F, 


The word Man comes from an Anglo-Sercn rcot 


which mean to think. The Greek word for man— 
anthropos—comes from two Greek roots, which to- 
gether mean upward-looker. Only the thinker with 


the upward look is a true man, 


EMMA GOLDMAN'S LECTURES 
Editor The Agitator: 


Will you please make tbe following annoprens 
in your paper: 


» ort 
Emma Goldman will lecture asier 
cach Sunday in New York uniil Dee. Ist. At 3 p. ni. 
In Terrace Lyeenia, 296 B. 3rcadway, and 8 p. m. at 
43 Vast 2?ud St. 

During tie week Miss Goldman will lecture in te 
reieAlorine stale; “ew York, New 

a ed, u ahy a 

Jersey, Rhode Iland, Connecticut, Maine and Meas- 
sachusctis. 


Pennsylvania, 


Friends living in these states who wil te inter- 
ested in helping us arrange lectures and deLates will 
Please comirunicat> with m2 at onre. 

BEN L. RELTMAN, 
H5 West 28th St. 


LITERATURE 
Hammerslag, a new Anarchist iorthly in Norwe. 
sion langrase, Oec a year, Address Jokan Hella, 
Cie John S.. Secttle, Wash. First number contains 
articles en “Ibsen,” “Kristoffer Hanstein,” “Religion” 
and “Revolition.” | 


Calos Truda (Voice of Later) is the nome of a new 
Pussian Anarchict Novelvtiorary, S-pave paper pub- 
Brei in New York. P, G, Rex 41, Station D. 

Tre Anarchists of Glasgow, Scotland, are going to 
start a weekly rarer. 


OPEN MODERN SCHOOLS 
William Thurston Brown has onened up a modern 
school for the rational education of children and 
adults at Portland, Ore. The school was opened on 
Oct. 1 with a grand concert. 
A day school has teen started by the Ferrer Asso- 
ciation in New York City. 


HO FOR FRISCO! 
TEF AGITATOR Roosters of San Francisco have made 
arrangements for a Ball, to be held in Jefferson Square 
Hall, Saturday Nov. 25th. Let every friend of the 


paper turn ent and make this a howling success, Talk 

about it; think abont‘ it; et vour friends to go. 
DEFENC= FUND. 

Prevously acknowledged, 836.25 


N. Y. Free Speech League, $20: Germinal Club, §5; D. 
S. Turner, $5: George Davison, $3. 75; J. Leonard, N. 
Mastic’ each $2: ST. Jouis, Collection, $1. 60; J. Kob- 
sinell, 1. 25; J. Cardsley, M. Rouce, M. Jeitee, T. Dav- 
itto, J. F. Morton, Tr. L. FE. Persons, J. A. Smith, each 
€1; H. Berger, J. Corna, N. Cohn, Dr. Miller, each 50 
N. Brawnstein, 75c. P. Benoit, 25c. 
RECEIPTS 


Sales in Seattle, $3. dn; Schroeder, $3: Local 380, I. 
w, W., $2; Bergman, Russion” Labor Group, Lobach | 
Raasch. Hansen, Clarke, Holzwarth, Davitto, Berger, 
each $1; Davison, &1. 25; Buwaldo, Rossen, Corna, 
Spielman, Wolf, Boak, Croft, each 50c. Fisher, 25c. 


THE WORKERS’ UNIVERSITY. 


Books and Pamphlets For Sale By the Agitator 
Publishing Association. 
The Cost of Something for Nothing. J. P. Altgeld 1.00 


The Monrds of Life, Poems. W. F. Barnard....... 1.00 
Love's Coming of Age, Edward Carpenter ...... 1.00 


A Physician in the House, Dr. J. H. Greer...... 2.50 
Life of Albert R. Parcons, with a true history of 


the Anarchist Trial ... 0... cee eee eee eee 3.50 
The Tongues of Toil, Tabor Poems. Rarnard.... 3.60 
The Changing Order. Oscar Lovell Triegs ...... 1.00 
The Materlalistic Conception of History, La- 

Drolla. sre ee ru eh ian de Elrond, Uae eee ee 1.00 
Looking Forward, a Treatise of the Status of 

WOMAN aieas nea ae Gad a geese eae. ew east es 1.00 


The Romh, Frank Harris. A poawerfnl novel 
based on the Chicaco tragedy of '87. cloth.... 1.09 
The Physical Rasis of Mind and Morals. Fitch.. 1.0 
The American Esperanto Rook, Arthur Raker... 1.00 
The Tongues of Toil, Labor Poems, W. F. Bar 
nard ; 
Looking Forward, a Treatise on Woman........ 
The Chicago Martyrs: The ‘famous Sneeches.. .30 
The Sale of An Appetite. a Purpose Story...... 50 
Freeland: a Sorial Anticipation, The. Hertzka.. .50 
Origin of the Familv, Property, State. Engels... .50 
The Positive Schon! of Criminology, E. Ferri... .50 
Social and Philosophical Studies, P. Lafargue... .50 
Right to Be Lazv and Other Studies, P. Lafargue .50 
The Evolution of Pronertv, P. Lafargue ........ .60 
Stories of the Struggle, Morris Winchevsky .... .50 
Human, All Too Human, Nietzche ..........00. A 
Communism and Conscience, E. C. Walker ..... 95 
Wo Is the Enemy, Anthony Comstock or You? ĉu 
Vice: Its Frionds ard Its Foes, E. C. Walker ...  .15 
The Curses of Race Prejudice, J. F. Morton, Jr... .25 
Modern Science and Anarchism, Kropotkin ..... .15 
“Three Acres and Liberty,” by Pohon Hall. Dae. 


ON TO KANSAS CITY! 
LW. wW. 
CENERAL UEADQUARTERS 
318-160 N. oth Ave. 
Chivago, Ill. 
Oct. 17th, 1911. 
To all Lovals and Members of the I. W. W.: 

Fellow Workers—Once again it becomes 
necessary for the membership of the I. W. W. 
to rally in defense of the organization’s right 
to carry on the work of education and organi- 
zation. 

For some time past the City Officials of Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, have been threatening to 
stop the street meetings of Local 61. On more 
than one occasion they have interfered with 
the meetings and caused the organization 
trouble in various ways. Tbeir activities 
against the organization finally resulted in the 
arrest of Fellow Worker F. H. Little while 
holding a meeting on October 14th. Not satis- 
fied with arresting the speaker, the police ar- 
rested all of the other members who were pres- 
ent at the meeting, stating that to be a member 
Was sufficient cause for arrest in Kansas City. 

This fight must be settled at some time and 
it is just as well to settle it now as later on. 
Therefore. all loval unions are requested to en- 
list volunteers who will report at Kansas City 
ready to fill the jails until the authorities at 
that point are forced to cease their interference 
with the organization. 

The tent no doubt will he one of some length 
ani v. but it mnst be male and it must 
a WINNER. It can be made a winner 

stersiip will respond as rapidly as 


bea t 
Wothe 
possible. 

Bucal unions ore requested not to send all 
of their active members in the first detachment. 
It should be sufficient to have one or two live 
wites with each detachment of recruits, and 
the balance should busy themselves with) muis- 
ng additional men for the fight. In this way 
i will be mace posable to keep up the supply 
of men coming into Kansas City. 

Locals are requested to notify the general 
headquarters uy letter ar wire before anybody 
leaves for Kansas City and full instructions 
will he sent them where to report, ete. 

Every effort should be made to add to the 
force along the road if it is possible to do so. 
Care should be taken not to have the trip inter- 
fered with before reaching Kansas City. 

With-best wishes and hoping for the speedy 
co-operation of the locals in making this fight 
the initial success in the battle for free speech 
in the Eastern section of the country, I am 

Yours for Industrial Freedom, 
VINCENT ST. JOHN, 
Gen. See’y.-Treas. 


C. L. JAMES’ VINDICATION OF ANARCHISM 


Comrade James’ recent dca.h emphasizes the 
necessity of soon publishing his book, “Vindication 
of Anarchism.” This was printed in part in Free 
Socicty, but a most important conclusicn is still un- 
put lished. 

An effort is being made to get this work out, and 
the undersigned invite your co-operation. A pub- 
Hsher has agreed to get the bcok out, provided one- 
half the manufacturing cost can ke raised in ad- 
vance. The suin required 13 about $60.00 and we 
hope to rai:e this amount Ly advance subscriptions 
to the Louk at $1.00 each, and by loans, Tae loans 
are to Le refunded as soon as the sales of the book 
reach 600 copies. About one-third of the sum re- 
quibved is alreaiv promised. We ask you to become 
a rember of oar cConmpittee to promoace this werk, 
and request thal vou give us at ieast one order for 
t’ book, and advance a ian of Peo or moe As 


saun a- ocr siceess ja-tife. ita dee iar will be 


THE AGITATOR 


mailed to the genc.a! publie, Tais letter is addres:ed 
only to a few interested comiades, and an early re- 
sponse is requested, co we can see whether there i3 
sufficient interest to go ahead. Please state about 
how many orders you can get for us. 

Every comiade complying with this request will 
te a meinter of the commit:ce, and their names will 
not be used unless they authorize it. 

HARRY KELLY. 

ABS ISAAX, Jr., Secretary. 

955 Simpson St., New York, N. Y. 


WHAT WOULD BE YOUR ANSWER? 

To our exchange table comes “The Voice of La- 
bour,” Auckland, New Zealand, official organ of the 
“New Zea'aud Latour Party.” Fiom its issue of 
July 21, I clip the following spread-eagi!e announce- 
ment: “Mills! Miils! The Oratorical Star of Two 
Hemispheres. The Greatest Living Delineator of 
Latovr Ideals, In Four Soul-Moving Orations. After 
completing a great whirlwind tour of the Dominion, 
enthusing thousands at every point. Professor 
Thomas W. Mills, the greatest orator, living or dead, 
and Special Commissioner from Milwaukee City, U. 
S. A., returns to this city tonight and will open a 
great six months’ organizing campaign,’ etc.—a col- 
umn of it. 

This is the gentleran one knew in the United 
States as Rev. Walter Thomas Mills, spoken of by 
bis admirers as the “intellectual giant of Socialism.” 
With the triumph of the Socialist Party in Milwaukee 
he got a nice, fat job; the sort of a job I myself 
should dearly like, tncuzh I should be sorry to pur- 
chase it as I consider Mills is purchasing it. Nomi- 
rally he was to enquire into municipal problems im 
Austra'asia. In reality be was to spread the gospel 
of Milwaukee-Berger Sozialism throughout the anti- 
podes—at the expense of the Milwaukee worker. One 
coe3 not complain, you understand. In Milwaukee 
the Socialist Party is in power; which mcans that 
it is in the saddle, and, if it chooses, can ride the 
Lator horse to death. Wis not? Srat sense would 
there te in capturing the power of taxation if one 
did not tax? 

Special Commissioner Walter Thomas Mills, of 
Milwaukee City, and the “Voice of Latour,” have 
shown me more clearly than bas anything else why 
Victor Berger calls the Mexican Revolutionists “ban- 
dits” and declares that the great internaticnal Social- 
ist Party can afford to have nothing to do with them. 
Mr. Mills’ program; the war now raging through- 
out Austratasia between the political Laborites and 
such bodles as the Miners’ Federation; the literature 
issued by both sides: the denunciation by the one of 
anvihing 'ooking toward viclence and by the other 
of parliamentary tactics—these coild be reproduced 
almost vertatim here in Los Angeles, in Chicago, 
Now York, and thro:guout Engiand, where a recent 
piolctarian upheaval kas brought them into special 
pron.juence. The scorn for the Socialist Mayoralty 
campaign now on in Los Angeles which you can hear 
expressed nightly at the street corner meetings of 
the I. W. W., is the scorn expressed throughout Aus- 
tralasia by those who regard the Lator Politicians 
as, at best, mere shin-plaster men and, at worst, con- 
scienceless grafters. Naturally the politicians ‘“sol- 
emnly warn the workers of this country against hav- 
inz anything to do with the doctrine of violence 
and serri-Anarchism preached here under the name 
of “Revolutionary Socialism,” ‘Industrial Unionism,” 
“One Big Union,” etc., etc. The quotation is from 
the “Voice of Labour,” editorial immediately preced- 
ing te preposterous Mills notice quoted above. 


You see, it is a world-wide conflict; one that 
enlits the labor camps alike in the northern and 
southern hemispheres; one that by its very nature 
must be fought out and decided by the unanswerable 
logic of events. For it is the conflict between the 
characteristically conservative and the characteris- 
tically 1adical; between the patient and the impa- 
tient; the men of words and the men of action; and, 
finally, tetween those who can and those who cannot 
afford to wait. Thus Victor Berger, thank you, can 
we)l afford to trust to the slow-rolling centuries, but 
the Mexican peon cannot. Thus the lator attorney 
who makes business thrive by agitation, and the sal- 
aried preacher for whom enthusiastic labor audiences 
and organizations are always willing to fill the hat, 
can well afford to wait; but unskilled labor, the un- 
eirploved, the ‘rough-necks” of the I. W. W. the 
b'ackiisted wotker and discharged convict, cannot. 
And, alove all, the wan in office always can afford 
to wait, sirce his bread and butter is entirely safe, 


for the time being at any rate. Hence the never- 
failing experience that the radical elected to office 
immediately grows conservative, which is itself one 
of the many powerful arguments against politics. 


The one-time Rev. and now Prof. Walter Thomas 
Mills, Special Commissioner from Milwaukee, can 
well afford to wait, and carry on what he calls his 
“Unity Campaign, a Movement for the Industrial 
and Political Union of all Labour Organizations.” Se- 
fore me is its program, with what i3 headed “Immedi- 
ate Fignting Platform.” It starts with the demand 
for a State-owned ferry service, and continues wita 
a number of purely political reforms, including our 
oid fiiends the Initiative, Referendum and Recall. If 
a starving man should object that he himself could 
not last out another twenty-four hours Mills wouid 
be hard put to it for an answer. However, he is a 
far more skillful word-fencer than was Taft; to 
whom, as you remember, a question on that very 
point was put. 


Taft replied, “God only knows;” and, for my part, 
I always thought the answer honest. Whereupon 
the Socialist Party made the greatest fun of him and 
christened him “God-knows Taft.” But nobody, save 
a few thinking Anarchists, ever challenges the So- 
cialist Party to give a better answer; nobody ever 
tackles it boldly and says—‘“Here, you loud-mouthed 
friend of the workingman, what can YOU do?” 
Nevertheless the day draws very, very near when 
that question will be put, in tones that mean busi- 
hess, to the spokesmen of the Socialist Party. Then, 
down comes the balloon. 

There is only one satisfactory answer that can be 
given to the starving man; only one answer that 
even begins to fill the bill. It is the answer for which 
they put Emma Goldman into prison for a year; but 
perhaps one should not mention Emma Goldman, 
since, according to the Socialist organ “Justice,” she 
is a Russian spy, and unquestionably she is one of 
those Anarchists denounced by Debs as corrupt poli- 
ticians. That answer is “Help Yourself.” It is an 
answer that slaps ‘law and order” directly in the 
face; that every politician, no matter what his party, 
condemns as the rankest heresy. it is the most dan- 
gerous advice an agitator can give; but—it happens 
to be the only one that fills the bill. It is the answer 
given by the Mexican Liberal Party to the starving 
and enslaved Mexican peon. It is the answer the 
Socialist Party is AFRAID to give the starving and 
enslaved American proletariat. And that is all there 
is about it—Wm. C. Owen in Regeneracion. 


So they live in a daily circulation of sorrow, 
living but to work, and working but to live, as if 
dally bread were the only end of wearisome lfe, 
and wearisome life the only occasion of daily bread. 
—Defoe in Robinson Crusoe. 


“MOTHER EARTH” 


‘Monthly Magazine Devoted 
to Social Science and Liter- 
ature. 10c a copy. $1 a year 


“SOLIDARITY.” 


A weekly revolutionary 
working class paper. 


Published by EMMA GOLDMAN, Publisher 


P. O. Box 622, I. W.W. 210 E. 13th. St., 
NEWCASTLE, PA. New York, N. Y. 
“ep “INDUSTRIAL 
FREEDOM"’ 
j WORKER” 
A Monthly Journal of A Weekly Agitator 
Anarchist Communism. For Revolutionary In- 


dustrial Union. 
Published by I. W. W., 
127 Ossulton Street, 236 Main A Spo kane, Wn 
London, N. W., England $l a year, Foreign, $1.50 
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HENDERSON BAY ROUTE— Steamer Tyconda leaves 
Commercial Dock, Tacoma, for all points on Hender- 
son Bay, including Home, week days at 2:30 p. m., 
returning next morning. Sunday at 8 a. m., return- 
ing same day, 


36c per year. 


G000000 


NORTH BAY ROUTE-—Steamer Tyrus leaves Com- 
mercial Dock, Tacoma, for all points on North Bay 
every Monday, Wednesday and Friday at 10 a. m., re- 
turnig next morning. 

LORENZ BROS., OWNERS 


Agents for THE AGITATOR. 


Seattle: Lavroff's stand, 617 3rd Ave.; Raymer s old 
book store, 1522 First Ave. 

Lynn, Mass.: S. Yaffee, 233 Union Street. 

New York City B. Vaselevshy, 212 Henry Street; M 
Maisel, 422 Grand Street 

Winnineg, Manitoba. Elkins’ news st and, 796 Main St 
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PIONEERS OF PROGRESS 


Every cause has its martyrs. The cause of 
labor is most prolific with them. On Friday 
morning, Nov. 11th, 1837, the black flag was 
raised over Cook county jail, in Chicago, 
signalizing the dark and venomous deed that 
was about to be committed there. 

The black flag of capitalisin, the meaningful 
emblem of tyranny, of the heartless greed of 
mammon. 

For four men were to be hanged that day 
as a warning to all wage slaves of the fate 
that awaited them when they became rebel- 
lious. Four men were to be hanged for the 
heinous crime of loving their fellow men. 
The cruel vengeance of the ruling class was 
to be appeased that day with the red blood of 
labor. 

Four men were hanged that day, and the 
gentle, silk-robed, jeweled ladies heaved a sigh 
of relief when the venal press heralded the 
glad tidings; and the captains of industry, the 
pillars of society, assembled in their clubs and 
passed ‘round the flowing bowl, for anarchy 
was now dead ,the slaves were cowed, society 
saved and capitalism once more secure in its 
God-given possessions. 

Parsons, Spies, Fischer and Engel were 
hanged. Lingg had cheated the hangman. 
With the puff of a loaded cigar he had ended 
his life—with his own breath he blew out the 
noble life that was in him. 

That these men had no part in the throw- 
ing of the bomb was perfectly plain to every- 
body. But that did not matter. It did not 
disturb in the least the ready flow of capitalist 
justice. For justice was blind and had to be 
lead around by a venal judge and a villianous 
prosecuting attorney. Gary and Grinnell will 
be remembered as the Torquemadas of the 
Modern Inquision. 

We have been hynotized into the belief that 
justice is justice, that the legal lie that ‘all 
men are equal before the law?’ is a truth. One 
might as believe that the forts at the entrance 
to New York harbor are there for the protec- 
tion of a foreign invader as to thing the courts 
are here for the protection of the working 
class. 

The courts are truly a part of the fortifica- 
tions of capitalism. The doubter can be eas- 
ily convinced by a glance at the records of the 
trial of these men. The annals of court history 
cannot produce a more glaring frameup. And 
this is saying a great deal, for justice has a 
very slimy record. Nor can the annals of his- 
tory show a nobler, braver set of legal victims. 

They were true heroes of the Social Revolu- 
tion. They were clear sighted pioneers in the 
struggle for Industrial Freedom. They saw 
then what the wisest of us are only now be- 
ginning to see. They sighted the quagmires of 
political action, and predicted exactly where 
the politicians would lead the masses. They 
predicted that political socialism would de- 
generate into bourgeois reform. Their keen 
sociologial eyes penetrated thirty years inta 
the future and saw the Bergerism of today. 
Milwaukee was an open book to them. 

Debs well asked recently, ‘‘What’s the mat- 
ter with Chicago?’’ For in the old days Chi- 
cago had a bigger Socialist vote than it has 
today, despite the daily paper and thirty years 
of ‘‘propaganda,’’ when they elected members 
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to the city council. 

The men whose memory we honor today 
were active in the Solialist political movement 
of the time. But their study and experience 
taught them the futility of political action. So 
they sluffed off the left wing, and stood with 
both feet on the industrial platform, and advo- 
cated economic organization and direct action 
with a force and eloquence that soon aroused 
the wrath and fear of the capitalist class. 

It was for this they were hanged under the 
black flag on that black Friday morning, Nov. 
llth, 1887. 

Any other men might, with the same justice, 
have been hanged for the bomb throwing. For 
it has never been learned who threw it. Only 
one man could have thrown it, anyway. It was 
the men, not the bomb throwers, the capitalists 
were after. They got the men, but we have 
their memory, their ideas, and from their 
deaths we date the era of the Social Revolu- 
tion. 


Man is mortal. He may be strangled by the 
gory hand of the state; he may be crushed in 
the mine or in the machine. At most, the life 
of the individual is but a flash in the great ex- 
panse of time. 


But ideas are deathless. 

Tyranny cannot touch them. Corrupt jus- 
tice cannot hang them. Time alone determines 
their worth. 


The ideas propagated by the Chicago mar- 
tyrs have now become the ground work of the 
world’s great labor movement. Anti-politics, 
economic organization and direct action are 
the watchwords of the I. W. W. in this coun- 
try and of syndicalism in Europe. These or- 
ganizations have already caused the ruling 
class to sit up and take notice. Their revolu- 
tionary tactics will break down the pillars of 
society within the next generation. 

The beauty of direct action is that it can 
and will be applied by the minority. Its ac- 
tivities cannot be diverted from the straight 
road that leads to liberty. For that road has 
been built by ages of working class experience, 
and is illuminated by the lives of its martyrs. 

Do not mourn over the death of our com- 
rades. Let us rejoice that such heroes have 

lived. J. F. 


A SEMI-MONTHLY ADVO 
CATE OF THE MODERN SCHOOL, INDUSTRIAL UNIONISM, INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM 


NO. í 
DAY OF MARTYRDOM 


November Eleventh has introduced a new 
era. On this day were born immortal sons 
marching on in the hearts of the down-troddeu 
to animate, inspire, and encourage in the path 
of duty, 

Karly in the morning our comrades were 
awake. Parsons ate fried oysters, and seencd 
to enjoy them. While breakfasting he recited 
Mare Cook’s beautiful poem, entitled ‘‘Woeit- 
ing,’’ with smiling features. 

“Tell me, O sounding sea, I pray, 
Eternally undulating, 

Where is the good ship that sailed away 

Once on a long-gone summer’s day— 
Sailed and left me waiting?” 

After a while spent in conversation, the ques- 
tion of his funeral arising, he again drew upon 
his retentive memory and expressed his inmost 
thoughts in these beautiful lines: 

“Come not to my grave with your mourning, 
With your lamentations and tears, 
With your sad forbodings and fears ; 

When my lips are dumb 
Do not come! 
“Bring no long train of carriages, 
No hearse crowned with waving plumes, 
Which the gaunt glory of death illumes; 
But with hands on my treast 
Let me rest. 
‘Insult not my dust with your pity, 
Ye who're left on this desolate shore, 
Still to suffer and lose and deplore— 
’Tis I should, as I do, 
Pity you. 

“For me no more are the hardships, 

The bitterness, heartaches and strife, 
The sadness and sorrow of life; 

But the glory divine— 

This is mine! 

“Poor creatures! Afraid of the darkness. 
Who groan at the anguish to come, 
How silent I go to my home! 

Cease your sorrowful bell; 
I am well!” 

Engel rose at 6 o’clock, having had a good, 
sound night’s rest. ‘‘I hope we have a nice day 
and have a good time,” he said, jokingly. ‘‘If 
another minister comes let me see him. I hope 
I will do him more good than he does me.” 
George Engel, kind, tender-hearted, reserved 
only to strangers; a cool, philosophical tuinker, 
needed no ‘‘consideration.’’ The last words 
written on the morning of his martyrdom were: 

Fuer Freiheit und Recht 

Wir kaempften nicht schlecht. 
For freedom and right 

We made a good fight. 


The Jenkins of the press report: ‘‘Beneath 
the outer surface of the man there was more 
than even the closest observers dreamt of. 
When his hand touched the pen for the last 
time it did not tremble. Engel was a painter, 
and had given the angular leiters of the Teu- 
tonic script quite an artistic flourish, signing 
beneath them his name in a firm hand.’’ 

“Fischer,” said one of the deputies, ‘‘is the 
jolliest fellow of the lot. When I asked him 
last night what was his last wish, he replied, 
sarcastically: ‘A bottle of champagne,’ with 
the coolness and sangfroid of a veteran. 
Fischer, the youngest of the four, talked calm- 
ly of the situation, spoke tenderly and feeling- 
ly of his wife and family, and with a shrug of 
his shoulders said: ‘It is far easier for me to. 
die than for my enemies to bear the burden. 
of it.’ ’”’ 

Upon turning away from his morning ablu-. 
tion Spies was asked how he felt; he simply 
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raised his hand, calling attention to the fact 
that it was perfectly steady, and with his usual 


smile repeated these lines: 
“This band is as steady 
As when in the old days 
It plucked the already 
Ripe fruit from Life’s tree— 
The apples that weighted the boughs in the gold days 
When blazed the great sun of promise for me. 
“Yes, perfectly steady, 
With no trace of trembling, 
Though all is now ready, 
This dainty glass here: 
Pray, observe, there is nothing remotely resembling 
The outward expression of commonplace fear.” 


The hour approached. Let us skip the de- 
tails as related by the crowd of reporters who 
were eagerly watching for a symptom of weak- 
vess as the hawk does for its prey. Not a mus-- 
cle quivered as the death warrant was read. 
Not a cheek blanched as the mummery of dress- 
ing them in white shrouds was performed. 
Spies smiled disdainfully. Fischer looked 
s-urnfully around. Engel stood as a soldier at 
“attention,” and during the reading“ ‘his firm- 
ly set mouth became mobile, and a slight smile 
fitted over his face.” Parson’s hand ‘‘played 
earclessly with his short, black mustache.” 

‘Yes, we are ready to go before a higher 
tribunal,’’ said Spies, in clear unflinching tones. 
Their faces were lit up as by inspiration. As 
they moved out from their cells Parsons turned 
to the Jenkins of the press, who were carefully 
scrutinizing every action, and said, sarcastical- 
ly: ‘‘Won’t you come inside?” 

A minute later they stood upon the scaffold. 
Permission kad been refuse’! to speak. The 
nocses were quickly adjusted, the caps pulled 
down, and ‘‘an unusually hasty movement 
made for the traps.” Then from behind the 
hoods came these words: 

Spies: ‘‘There will come a time when our 
silence will be more powerful than the voices 
you strangle today!” 

Engel: ‘‘IInrrah for Anarchy!” 

Fischer: ‘‘Hurrah for Anarchy! 
the happiest moment of my life!’’ 

Parsons: ‘‘ Will I be allowed to speak, O 
men of America? Let me speak, Sheriff Mat- 
son! Let the voice of the people be heard! 
O——’’ But the signal had been given, and 
the officers of the state performed their mis- 
sion by straagling both speakers and speech. 

“Here endeth the first lesson!’’—The Alarm, 
November 19, 1887, edited by Parsons. 


This is 


THE TRIAL A FARCE 

On June 20, 1886, Oscar Neebe, Michael Schwab, 
Adolph Fischer, Samuel Fielden, George Engel, Louis 
Lingg and August Spies were arraigned in the Cook 
county court, charged with the murder of one Mathias 
J. Deagan, in the Haymarket Square on May 4, 1886, 
as per indictment of said grand jury, above quoted. 
In the afternoon of the same day (June 20) Albert R. 
Yarsons surrendered himself to be tried with his 
comrades. On August 21, the jury brought in a ver- 
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dict of death for seven, and a sentence of Neebe to 
State’s prison for 15 years. Gov. Ogelsby commuted 
the sentences of Schwab and Fielden to prison for 
life, and Gov. Altgeld released them all three six 
years later. 

So that it is of our five comrades who sleep in the 
silent mound In this State we will speak. 

What of the judge and jury who tried them and 
sent them to their untimely graves? Let the record 
of the court answer. 

The constitution of the United States, and of the 
State of Illinois, both declare that any person 
charged with crime is entitled to be tried by an 
impartial jury. Now what of the jury which tried 
our comrades? Here is a sample: “James H. 
Walker said that he had formed an opinion on the 
question of the guilt or innocence of the defendants 
of the murder of Deagan, which opinion he still en- 
tertained and had expressed it to others. Asked as 
to whether this opinion would influence his verdict, 
ho replied: ‘Wel, I am willing to adimt that my 
opinion would handicap my judgment, possibly. I 
feel that I could be governed by the testimony.’ 

“Then you belleve now that you could listen to 
the testimony and any other proof that might be 
introduced, and the charge of the court, and decide 
upon that alone, uninfluenced, unprejudiced and un- 
biase by the opinion you now have?’ 

* ‘No, I don't say that’ 

“That is what I asked you.’ 

“JT gaid I would be handicaped.’ 

“He also said he had prejudices against Socialists, 
Anarchists and Communists. The court, interrupting, 
‘but do you believe that you can fairly and impar- 
tially render a verdict in accordance with the law 
and the evidence in the case?’ 

“I shall try to do it, sir.’ 

“The court, interrupting: ‘But do you believe that 
you can fairly and impartially make up your mind 
from the evidence, whether that evidence shows 
that they are guilty beyond a reasonable doubt or 
not” 

“7 think I could, but I should feel nevertheless 
that I was handicaped in my judgment, air.’ 

“The court: ‘Well, that is a sufficient qualification 
for a juror in the case. Of course, the more a man 
feels that he is handicaped, the more he will be 
guarded against It.’”"—Court Record, pp. 361. 

How could any other verdict have been rendered 
under such rulings? Why, the more one felt that he 
was handicaped by prejudiced the more “impartial” 
he was, according to Gary's ruling. 

Of the 12 jurors who tried the case nine admitted 
that they were prejudiced; had forined and expressed 
opinions, but they had to be accepted by the de- 
fense, because the court ruled that that fact did not 
disqualify them! Is it any wonder that such a jury 
should reach a verdict in three hours, sending seveu 
men to the gallows and one to prison for ffteen 
years? Justice simply abdicates at the demand of 
capital, 

This is the language of the bailiff who had charge 
of summoning talesmen: “I am managing this case 
and I know what I am about. Those fellows will 
hang, as certain as death. I am summoning such 
men as jurors that they will be compelled to chal- 
lenge peremptorily, and when they have exhausted 
their peremptory challenges, they will have to take 
such a jury as is satisfactory to the State.”—Record, 
pp. 392. 

Here is a sample of the language, used by the 
judge, in the impaneling of the jury, when the de- 
fense objected to the method of examination adopted 
by the State. The court: “I know, or the court 
judicially. what are the objects of Communists, So- 
ciaHsts and Anarchists. You must presume that I 
know because it has been decided for a man to say 
that he is prejudiced against horse thieves is no 
ground for.imputing to him any misconduct as a 
juror. Now you must assume that I Know either 
that Anarchists, Socialists and Communists are 
worthy objects, or else I cannot say that a prejudice 
against them is wrong.”—pp. 400. 

Here was a suggestion by the court that he knew, 
judicially (of course he did not, but he so stated it), 
what were the objects of Anarchists, Socialists and 
Communists, and then by way of illustrating that he 
did know, he mentioned prejudice against horse 
thieves. The expression of the court was exactly 
equivalent to saying: I know the purpose of An- 
archists, Socialists and Communists—that they are 
as pernicious and unjustifiable as the vocation of 
horse thieves; and therefore a juror’s prejudice 
against this class, even though he admits that it is 


such that he could not render a fair verdict where 
one of them is involved, is not a disqualifying prej. 
dice. But why dwell longer upen the records of this 
so-called trial? The whole 80 pages are black with 
the infainy of this conspiracy of capital, to silence 
those who dared expose its wrongs, 

The foul deed was done! Our comrades sleep the 
sleep which knows no awakening, but the grand 
cause for which they died is not asleep nor dead: 
it is the live, inspiring issue of every land and clime 
wiere the ray of civilization bas penetrated. It is 
the moving inspiration of our age, tae only question 
worth struggling for, the question of how to lift 
humanity from poverty and despair. This question 
is the swelling tide of our age. It is useless for the 
ruling class to sinad on the shore of discontent and 
aiten-pt to force this tide back to its depths of pov- 
erty, for it swells up from the hearts of the people. 
And though they should erect gallows along all the 
highways and bLyways, build prisons and increase 
armies, the tide will continue to rise until it over- 
whelms them in a world-wide revolution. This is 
the lesson of history.—Lucy E. Parsons. 


THE HEROES OF CHICAGO—1887 


“Shame on the costly mockery of piling stone on 
stone, 

To those who won our liberties, the heroes dead and 
Zone, 

Whilst we look round and see, law-shielded ruffians 
slay 

The men who fain would win their own, the heroes 
of today.” 

So wrote James Russell Lowell at a great crisis in 
American world-bistory. 

His burning intensity would have been equally 
apropos, and significant, if written with reference te 
the martyrdom of Parsons, Spies, Fischer, Engel 
and Lingg: not forgetting Fielding, Neebe and 
Schwab, on November ilth, 1887. 

Capitalism hanged four men. Men, good and true. 
We hurl at the hangers of then now: “You can 
hang, or shoot, a man—but you can’t shoot a prin- 
ciple.” 

Liberty lives; and as George D. Herron trench- 
antly puts it, “Until Labor comes to its own, nothing 
will be right, and nothing ought to be right.” 

“Let the voice of the people be heard,” spoke Par- 
sons—and his defiant, clarion challenge materialized 
into an immortal slogan for Liberty! 

Spies, the refined and cultured, with prophetic and 
ebraic faith as of a modern Amos, or later Voltaire, 
declared: “The time will come when our silence 
will be more powerful than the voices you strangle 
today.” 


The old Liberty Bell, now sleeping in the old State 
House of Philadelphia, rang out in ’76 the words: 
“Proclaim Liberty throughout the land unto all the 
inhabitants thereof!” It rang, and died—these men's 
words ring on forever! 


And Swinburne and William Morris join in the 
choral of vietory. Thus Swigburne. 
“The locks shall burst asunder, 
The hinges creaking spin, 
When Time, whose hand is thunder, 
Lays hands upon the pin, 
And shoots the bolts reluctant, bidding all 
men in. 
“Rise ere the dawn be risen; 
Come, and be all souls fed, 
From field, and street, and prison, 
Come, for the feast is spread, 
Live, for the truth is living—wake, for the 
Night is dead!” 

Sure! Listen! That mental and mechanical Her- 
cules, a veritable Titan, master of a hundred crafts, 
cunning workman, artist and poet, prophet and rebel, 
of whom Ruskin wrote, “He died when England could 
least spare him,” William Morris, voiced the victory 
of MEN over MURDER: 

“It grows and grows—are we the same, 
The feeble band, the few? 

Or what are these with eyes aflame, 
And hands to deal and do? 

This is the host that bears the word, 
‘NO MASTER, HIGH OR LOW,’ 

A lightning flame, a shearing sword, 
A storm to overthrow.” 


So be it! All hail the memories and influence of 
the heroes of Chicago—not of war! Victims of the 
class-war. JACK WOOD. 


The Chicago Martyrs: The -famous Speeches.. 30 


THE CHICAGO MARTYRS 


They stood before the people, 
To plead the people’s cause; 
And boldly faced the fury 
Of man’s inhuman laws. 

They told the wrongs of labor, 
The crimes of soulless wealth, 
The greed that crushed the toiler, 
And plundered him by stealth, 


They dared to speak of foulness, 
And not to call it good ; 
They stourged the human vampires, 
That suck the people’s blood. 
They showed the good time coming, 
When all men should be free, 
And hailed the glorious dawning 
Of human liberty. 


They stood before the people, 
And drew a freer breath 

Than that base judge and jury 
Who sentenced them to death. 

They neither paled nor faltered, 
To hear the words of doom ; 

But walked with martyr-courage 
From that polluted room. 


They stood before the people, 
To die as heroes die, 

And faced the frowning gibbet 
With proud and steady eye. 

Meu heard no cry of weakness, 
And saw no craven tears; 

Their minds were calm and joyful, 
Their hearts were free from fear. 


They stood before the people; 
Their words are with us still, 
While wrongs remain unrighted, 
And tyrants work their will. 
They bid us heed the message, 
And strike for liberty; 
And never cease our labor, 
Till all the world is free. 
JAMES F. MORTON, JR. 


FROM THE SPEECHES 


Verbal Evidence of the Motives ef Our Martyred 
Comrades. 


I reply, the prosecution has not established our 
legal guilt, notwithstanding the purchased and per- 
jured testimony of some and notwithstanding the 
originality of the proceedings during the triel. And 
as long as this has not been done, and you pro- 
Dounce the sertence of the appointed vigilance com- 
mittee acting as a jury, I say to you, the alleged 
servants and high priests of the law, are the real 
and only law breakers, and in this case you go to 
the extent of murder. It fs well that the people 
should know this. And when I speak of the people 
I do mot mean the few ce wspirators of Grinnell, 
the noble patricians who ate murderers of those 
whom they please to oppress. Those citiaens may 
constitute the State. They may control the State. 
They may have their Grinnells, Benflelds, and their 
hirelings. No, when I speak of the people, I mean 
the great mass of working beasts, who unfortu- 
nately are not yet conscious of the rascalities that 
are perpetrated in the name of the people—in their 
name.—August Spies. 

© e è 

I am a Socialist, your Honor, I am one; one of 
those who, although myself a wage slave, holds that 
it is wrong, wrong to myself, wrong to my neigh- 
bor, and unjust to my fellow men for me to under- 
take to make my escape from wage slavery by be 
coming a master and an owner of slaves myself. I 
Tefuse to do it. Had I chosen this path in Ufe I 
would be upon an avenue of the city of Chicago to- 
day, surrounded in my beautiful home with luxury 
and ease and a happy family. But I chose the 
other road, and instead of that I stand here today 
upon the scaffold. This is my crime. Before high 
Heaven this and this alone is my crime.—Albert R. 
Parsons. 

© è s 

I feel that I will be sentenced to death because I 
am an Anarchist, and not because I am a murderer, 
I have never been a murderer. I have never com- 
mitted a crime in my life; but I know a certain 
man who is on the way to become a murderer, an 
assassin, and that man is Grinnell—State’s Attor- 
ney Grinnell—because he brought men on the wit- 


ness stand whom he knew would swear falsely; and 
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I publicly denounce Mr. Grinnell as -eing a mur- 
derer and an assassin, if I should be executed.— 
Adolph Fischer. 

s * 4 

What are tho crimes of which I am accused? 
What did I desiro beyond the machines, and that 
the technical perfections of the age should be used 
in tHe interests of all the people? As truly as the 
air, and the water, and the fire are common prop- 
erty, so the inventions of scientific men skould be 
the common property of all the people—George 
Engel. 
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Anarchy is called disorder! Anarchy is opposition 
against the order of things which does not allow a 
man to live a life that is worth living. I declare 
once more here openly with all my powers, with all 
my mind, I must combat such disorder and such 
a scoundrelly act.—Louis Lingg. 

a e @ 

Anarchy as defined by us is called an idle dream, 
but that dream was called by God a divine biessinz. 
One of the three great German poets and a cele- 
brated German critic of the last century have also 
defined it. Ararchy is a dream, but only in the pres- 
ent. It will be realized, for reason will grow in 
spite of all obstacles. Who is the man that has the 
cheek to tell us that human development has al- 
ready reached its culminating point? I know our 
ideal will not te accomplished this year or next, 
but I know it will be accomplished as soon as pos- 
sible—some day in the future.—Michael Schwab. 

È s $ 

Today, as tbe beautiful autamn sun kisses with 
balmy light the cheek of every free man, I stand 
here never to tathe my head in its rays again. I 
have loved my fellow men as I have loved myself. 
I have hated trickery, dishonesty and injustice. 
The Nineteenth century commits the crime of kill- 
ing its best friend; it will repent of it. But as I have 
said before, if it will do any good I freely give my- 
self up. I trust the time will come when there will 
be a better understanding, more intelligence; and 
atove the mountains of iniquity, wrong and cor- 
ruption, I hope the sum of righteousness, truth and 
justice will come to batbe in its balmy light an 
emancipated world.—Samuel Fielden. 


“LEADERS” AND LEADERS. 


Radicals are often asked, “How can human so- 
ciety exist without leaders, without a head?” If 
our questioner is one of the myriads who dweil 
lightly and superficially upon any subject, we could 
promptly dismiss him by answering that thoze who 
have mo head of their own must necessarily bor- 
row one, no matter if that one be of a thick and 
denge variety, commonly called in popular pariarnce, 
blockhead. If, on the other hand, he is really wel) 
intentioned and prompted by an earnest spirit of 
investigation, we would readily concur with bim by 
admitting that with leaders—true leaders—the 
world cannot very well dispense with. 


Amidst the rising tide of human misery, of ab- 
ject degradation, of sordid gain, of slavish submis- 
sion to whims of ruling power, someone must break 
the abominable fetters that custom, tradition and 
superstition have shackled upon us; someone muct 
lead in the work of social regeneration so that the 
true spirit of manhood, resurrected, can assume its 
fullest expression. Of such leaders we need scores 
of them. 

Multitudes are yet dominated by religious be- 
liefs, bigotry still befogs the human intellect, the 
somber recesses of many minds ar estill obscured 
by fallacious teachings of dogma. Many knees are 
still bent in sacred genuflection before idols and 
images, the truth is yet crushed beneath the foun- 
dations of god's temples. Many champions have as- 
sailed this formidable citadel; it bas partly crum- 
bled, 'tis true, but many more leaders are needed 
who will bear the torch of reason, the beacon of 
gcientifiV investigation upon the realm now ob- 
scured by ignorance and superstition. Thousands 
ere needed. 

The field of literature and art is teeming with 
opportunity for expression. Nature’s greatest gift 
—the faculty to convey by pen, brush or chiscl 
man’s most noble impulses, his highest aspiration— 
that sacred beacon that uplifts man’s hearts to lof- 
tier spheres is trammeled by dictums of conven- 
tionality and respectability. The “prowess” of 
crowned mummies and of tinseled “heroes” still 
pollutes our literature and defiles our art. Lord 


Mammon finds ready svnotagtes., Cemmrereiatiem 


reigns supreme. Artificiality and coinstockism run 
rampant. Leaders are needed, myriads of them, 
who, disdaining to be mere automatons and mere 
intellectual prostitutes, will champion life’s realism, 
without mockery, without sham. There is earnest 
demand for leaders who will rise above the common- 
place, atove the prevailing decadence of form and 
of motive. Millions are needed. 

The caute of labor js seeking its leaders, its cham- 
pions. This promising field is open to ail believers 
in its ultimate victory. Not “leaders” who wax fat 
upon the gullibility of the masses, not “leaders” 
who, subservient to their political ambitions, en- 
deavor to accomplish the most absurd and incon- 
grous alliances. Not “leaders” who prate about 
the community of interest between capital and 
labor, who dine in lordly fashion while the humble 
tolier contents himself with crumb3. No, not these 
“leaders.” We scorn such leadership. Away with 
this species—the sooner, the better. We must have 
real leadera, pierıy of them. Men of self-abnega- 
tion, wisdom, cl-ur vision ate needed; men who toil, 
suffer for the consummation of their ideals; fore- 
most in the struggle amidst derision and scorn of 
those who do not understand and prudently lurk 
behind. We welcome millions of these leaders with 
open arms. 

The true leaders always pursue their course 
through life without ostentation, without hope of r2- 
ward. Their sole aim is to translate philosophical 
conceptions into action. For no ideal can ever at- 
tain its highest manifestation unless life and experi- 
ment give it sanction—this is the true meaning of 
revolution. We welcome these fore-runners of the 
coming civilization as our leaders. Let it be under- 
stood: A true leader is he who preaches by exam- 
ple. ‘Tis well that the world will never dispense 
with these leaders. R. DUMONT. 


ON TO KANSAS CITY! 


Oh, that I lived in “Russia, Turkey, or some other 
place where the hollow mockery of liberty does not ex- 
ist. A country unencumbered with the brazen hypocriay’ 
“free speech.” 

Of all countries America is the greatest liar, the big- 
est hypocrite, the most prononuced fraud. 

We bawl about freedom and while bawling pull men 
off the soap box for telling the people the truth about 
the capitalist robbers who fleece them, and jail editors 
for printing these same truths. 

More than that. Men are being arrested in Kansas 
City for the "crime" of wearing an I. W. W. button. 

And still worse: men arrested have been denied a 
jury trial and fined $100. The I. W. W. is concentrating 
its forces in Kansas City and will fight the capitalist 
hirlings to a finish by flooding the city with men ready 
to go to jail for the right to speak to fellow slaves about 
their slavery. 


On to Kansas City ! . F 
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ANOTHER FREE SPEECH CABE 


The editor of this paper is under $1000 bail to appear 
for trial in the Superior Court on the charge of ‘‘publish- 
ing matter tending to create disrespect for the law.” 

This is a clear case of trampling on the rights of free 
speech, and the libertarians of the country are invited 
to assist in the defence by subscribing to the defence fund. 

NANTHAN LEVIN, Sec. 


Home, Lakebay, Wesh. Free Speech League. 


DEFENCE FUND 


Previously acknowledged, §86'85 
C. T. Sprading, $4.00 
Alfred Nettie, $2.00 


HO FOR FRISCO! 

THF AGITATOR Boosters of San Francisco have made 
arrangements for a Ball, to be held in Jefferson Square 
Hall, Saturday Nov. 25th. Let every friend of the 
paper turn out and make this a howling success, Talk 
abouti t; think about. it; get your friends to go, 

RECEIPTS 

Sprading, Raker, each $1; Heiman, Mikulich, Kim- 

all, each 50c. Heash, Ruley, Clark, each 25c. 


If it will be a balm to those Home anarchists, we 
are ready to adin”’ that hetween bathing in the nude 
and wearing a ` ...t skirt we are inclined to believe 
the former more modest.—Tacoma News. 


A prison is a house nf care, 
A grave for men alive- 


NECZISS:TY FOR THE MODERN SCHOOL 
lI. 

It has teen discovered thai scciety censists of two 
clasxes--u Cass of Wage saves and a class of ex- 
pwoilers. In order i at this con litica siall cease it 
is ine funevicnh of revclautionists to effect an aggies- 
bise ouaes.e@ betwcen these two classe: —--as classes. 
In creuiing this class struggle We have an educa- 
tional iveal in eyset o, position to tiat cf a capital- 
isticali managed sel col, 

Peery avente of scecioiugical investi a ion reveals 
tie close conection between econome condiiions 
and ihe ebaracter of iniividueis, classes and institu- 
tons, Toe contemporary cheracier of society is 
conpetitive, Because competition is taught as an 
ideal. Competihiive capitalism teeessitates a com- 
petitive Wwoze siavery. To this the eniire 
anbtiser matter of capitalist is interwoven 
with an insidious association of competitive ideas. 
Not one branch of public schoacl educat’on (and 
what cther education do the ciitdien of wage slaves 
acquire?) escanes this cunning arrangement; 
wherely the untutcred mind of the child is taugat 
to accent cempetition as the natura! order of life, 

In the lizht of modern rescarch we find that his- 
tory is a lying record of ruling class individual and 
ational comuetition. It is not a 1eccrd of the ma- 
jority of the race, becauxe the majority has always 
been the workers. and while the workers have al- 
Ways played a great part in past society, this part 
is carefully excleded from capitalist text tooks. 
“Associated, as such records mostly are, with a des- 
}otic or an aristocratic form of government, they 
coz tain little taat serves to illustrate the inner lives 
uf une people.’—(Nelson’s Encycloyre?ia). Through 
an accecsiation of sanctioning ideas, history perpetu- 
etes tic competitive ideal. A child that learns only 
cf universal competition in the past, will have no 
iicas ci any kind of social structure than that 
whieh it is taught “has always been.” Such teach- 
ing olseurcs to the chid all concept of present-day 
ecosemic class divisions. History creates a fal-:e 
an. ivalicious interpretation of the past, which, in 
turn, Sustains the lies of the present. 

Gcog.:aphy is a fictitious division of tne earth 
based upen lines of military and economic conquest 
or the priority of discovery or colonization. If sich 
a study ever had any value for the working class 
except to point out these mistekes, it has long sin e 
disappeared, The teaching of it is prezerved by t e 
exploiting class because it keeps its wage slaves 
split jato world factions. Even as the st udy of 
“history,” it perpetuaces mill a ism, nationa ism, 
race prejudice: in shert, the whcle network cf cow- 
petitive ideclegy. This prevents the child mind 
from that which it might otherwise discover fo; it- 
self, namely, tue lie of geograp’i al division. AS 
long as children are taught difference, tased on iim- 
>01 ery divisions, just so long will they, as grown- 
ain  kelieve in these ficticious ma: tial antagonisms 
so Necessary to the perpetuation of capita’ism. 
Geoeravhy is, therefcre, de.tructive of the class in- 
terests of ware rFlaves. 
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Matzamatics, tre ‘immaculate science(!),” is an 
innocent and vzluakle department of know'edge, but 
tre capitalistic teachirg of it is so surrcunded by 
sub-divisicns cf the ecmpeti.ive idca'—rent, interest 
and profit—that the child never learns (in school) 
to understand or q:estion the di-:astrous result of 
this false ideal—that is, explcitation. No sinzle 
study assists the formation of competitive ideas 
more than the present teaching of mathematics. 
The competitive associations interwoven wt 
methen ati’s bezin with simple numeration and con- 
tinue into the mcre comyp'ex abstractions. The study 
is honey-comted in this fashion until it kecomes al- 
mest an impossibilily to disassociate some pase of 
competition from th2 simplest a'itimetic concept. 
This is the greatest obstacle to that universal co- 
operation of some kind which the working class must 
establish to emancipate itself as a class. 


It is impossible in the public schools to learn to 
read or write without incorporating the compe.i ive 
ideas of capitalist socieiy. Here tre same suttle 
methods are employed in fasbioning the child mind 
upon coirpetitive lines ay can be seen in all other 
tasic studies. Present-day text bocks of grammer, 
“readers,” “copy bcoks” are filled with capitalistic 
platitudes and appeals to competitive ambition. Lies 
are Getiterately foisted upcn children for “copy” 
which no grown person believes, and while it may 
e pointed out that the “Golden Rule” is taught, 
as well as a host cf other humanitarian ethics, these 
amount to little more than futile sophistries, when 
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the child reaches the ase of productive activity; this 
activity being tased upon competicive designs. 

Physiology is in a condition cf innocuous emas- 
culation when it reaches the scheol desk. That 
hygienic knowlcdge so esscnt’al to the well tei g 
of the child is filtercd through the censorship of 
moralists whose chief aim i3 to exclude all knowl- 
edge of sex lite. To survey the carefully pruned 
and lying charts or text books in physiology will 
couvince the child of a lie somewhere: elther in 
the actualities of its person or in the chart avd 
Look. It doesn’t matter which, fcr in either case 
ıl is not to te mentioned. This is a means of f3s- 
tering the mind habit of subterfuge . The social 
suffering caused by some form of sex ignorance is 
beyond iveasvre, but it fits the capitalist system 
of competitive wage slavery with all the satanic 
precision of design. Because it is beneficial to capi- 
talism—if tbere were not many other reasons~ 
such teaching of physiology is alien to the interests 
of wage slaves. 

This kind of education is wage slavery in the 
making. Ofttimes it is not direct teaching so much 
as indirect association of ideas. To present the 
facts of lire as the revolutionist conceives them is 
the task of the modern school educator. While it 
may be thought by some that it is rather their task 
to present facts “impersonally,” trusting that such 
presentation would, sooner or la‘er, abolish the uni- 
versal injustice of present-day society, this view is 
not strictly correct. 

The world’s revolutionists have a distinct task 
before them. This tack is, first, the destruction of 
Wage Slavery, whereupcen the infinitely varied in- 
dividual and collective potentialities have for the 
first time an opportunity for experimentation and 
development, unhamyered by the prezence of cani- 
talist material economies and the constrictions in- 
cident thereto, 

This kind of an education is anything but ‘im- 
personal’—it is positive. The simple presentation 
of facts is not enough. Capitalists and the multi- 
tude of forces that restrict the development of the 
individual today, are powerful enough and ingenious 
enough to mouid any “impersonal” knowledze to 
their own ends. Modern school educators must pre- 
sent facts so that their revolutionary significance 
become known. 


FRANK CHESTER PEASE. 


GREATEST FIGURE IN HISTORY 


Accerding to the numerous reports from across 
the border it is plainly evident that Madero has not 
succeeded in pacifying the Me:ican people with Lis 
unfulfilled pron ises. 

The cry of “Land and Liberty” will not down. 
The ‘igncrant” Peons will nct trade their guns for 
fociatist tracts. They will not give up their hope 
of freedom now fcr the promise of a social demo- 
cratic heaven hereafier. 

Education is good, but there is no greater learn- 
ing than the knowledge that the land belongs only 
to them who actually use it, and that liberty is 
the birthright of all. 

When this knowledge is coupled with the courage 
and determination to fight for it, the acme of Social 
Revolutionary educaiion is reached. 

After following Marx through all the tiresome 
detail of his ponderous work, “Capital,” I am re- 
warded wiih the knowledge that the land belongs 
to me, likewise the tools, which to the Mexican are 
of no importance since they are not made in his 
country. I did not learn about the importance of 
Liberty. I did not learn how to attain my Jand and 
tools, nor was I inspired with the courage to pursue 
them over a very strenuous course were it put up 
to me. 

Who is the tetter educated, the Mexican peon, 
with “Land and Liberty” on his lips and a rifle on 
his shoulder, or I, armed only with phrases? I pur- 
sue economic abstraction. The Mexican is going 
after the real thing. And for that he is the most 
important figure in history, not excepting the French 
Revolutionists. His doctrine is clear and well pro- 
nounced in his acts. 


The first thing he does upon the capture of a town 
is to throw open the prison doors, and next to 
destroy all records of property titles. Then he ex- 
propriates the big land owner, and turns the land 
over to the people who, in many cases, work it in 
common. Can history produce a revolution so revo- 
lutionary? True, the French took the land from the 
church and barons, but their tactics and ideas were 
not nearly £o clear cut as the Mexicans’, 


While we are roaring about “thè great strixe cn 
the Southern Pacific’ and “the great victory for 
Socialism at Los Angeles,” the “{fllH:evate’ Mexican 
across the line is engaged in the first battles of the 
world-wide revolution which will sweep capitalism 
from its Lase and establish industrial and political 
freedom. The ciack of Freedom's guns is drowned 
in the noise of our petty middle class reforms. 

I have no patience for the party that will prate 
of being “revolutionary” and repudiste the Revolu- 
lion, calling it a Banditte. I repudiate such a party 
and denounce it as an imposter on the Revolution- 
ary Movement; an arrant fake that perve:ts the use 
of the magnetic word, Revolution, in order to retain 
the sympathy of the Revolutionists. 

All hail to you, my gallant Mexican fellow work- 
ers! I bow before your superiority. You xXnow, you 
do; I merely talk. JAY FOX. 


THE FUNERAL OF A MARTYR. 

“I will tell you something, brothers, which you 
will say impossitle to a civilized country that is like 
America situated,’ said an earnest speaker address- 
ing a large group of Bohemians,” writes Mary Field, 
in “On Strike,” a collection of true stories of the 
Chicago garment-workers’ strike, in the October 
American Magazine. 

“You must excuse my hollering, but in regard 
for this big hall I must holler. One of our sisters is 
dead. She died on account of her lungs when she 
was out selling papers for the strikers. Tomorrow 
her funeral is, and we should all turn ourselves out 
to show her how great our sympathy is.’ 

“And they, and hundreds of others, turned out by 
the thousands. As the endless stream filed slowly 
by the coffin, shriveled Italian women crossed them- 
selves and cried aloud. Big, unsentimental men had 
tears in their eyes, a girl fainted, and flippant young 
men were grave. Then eight strong men, Poles and 
Lithuaniane, Jews and Gentiles, Catholics and Protes- 
tants, tore on their shoulders through the streets 
the white casket of the little Jewish garment worker. 
Buried in that white casket with their martyr were 
the prejudices, the hatreds, the tntolerances of a 
thousand years. In the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death man learns that all people are one.” 


AUTHORITY. 
Authority intoxicates, 
And makes mere sots of magistrates . 
The fumes of it invade the brain, 
And make men giddy, proud, and vain; 
Ry this the fool commands the wise, 
The noble with the base complies, 
The sot assumes the rule of wit, 
And cowards make the brave submit. 

—Samuel Butler. 
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HENDERSON BAY ROUTE— Steamer Tyconda leaves 
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ing same day. 
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mercial Dock, Tacoma, for all points on North Bay 
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turnig next morning. 
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THE PASSING SHOW. 


Self-Reliance and Direct Action 


After conductingastrike of such magnifient 
proportions, both as to numbers and solidarity, 
that it ealled forth the admiration of the world, 
the English railroad workers have been tricked 
out of the fruits that shud naturally acure 
from such an effort. 

A Royal Commission was appointed to in- 
vestigate and adjust the grivances of the men, 
and the men returned to work while waiting 
for their ‘‘reward.’’ 

They demanded recognition of their unions 
and increased pay. They got neither. The 
‘Royal’ commission fooled them as commis- 
sions has ever done since the dawn of history. 

It seems almost incredible that, with its 
centuries of bitter experience, Labor wailld 
trust its grivances in the hands of capitalistic 
commissions, Boards of Arbitration and Poli- 
ticians. Yet the fact is there, and there is no 
use closing our eyes to it. There is no use 
deceiving ourselves. A long campaign of edu- 
cation is still before us. The workers must 
be taught that the first step towards freedom 
is Self-Reliance. ‘‘Trust th yself: every 
heart vibrates to that iron string,’’ said the 
immortal Emerson. 

The worker has too long been the dupe of 
priest and politician, who have led him and 
bled him for time immemorial. They have 
robbed him not only of his substance, they 
have stolen his individuality, pilfered him of 
his self-reliance. He cannot move but et the 
direction of some power outside of himself. 
He has physical power, his arms are strong, 
but he lacks the mental force to properly ap- 
preciate that great strcngth, and appreciating, 
rightly direct it. Thus the working man is not 
only an economie slave, he is a slave to author- 
ity. He sleeps under the hynctic spell of big 
names. Long ages of forced obedience to laws 
made by others for his subjection, countless re- 
petition of priestly cant about the powers in the 
sky, and now, in ovr cwn time the prattle of 
the all-colored political priest about his devo- 
tion to the worker and all the sacrifices he is 
willing to make for him, has loft the poor-vie- 
tim in a condition of mental confusion and 
helplessness that nothing short of a thoro 
drilling in self-reliance will prepare him for 
the great task of freeing himself. 

A new phycology must be created in him. 
He must be taught the absolute necessity for 
Direct Action. He must not alone be taught 
that Direct Action is good, he must be con- 
vineed that it is the one and only method. 

He must be convinced that the most effec- 
tive way to apply Direct Action is thru Indus- 
trial Unionism. He must be tanght that to be 
black, yellow or white; German, Irish or Yank; 
Godist or Athiest; Blacksmith or Barber, is a 
matter of minor importance. 


He must be shown, with all the emphasis 
at our command, that the great and all-import- 
ant factor of his life is the circumstance that 
he is a wage-slave, and that this idea must 
predominate in his mind over all the others. 
And, finally, that he must unite with his fel- 
low slaves in one big union, thru which, with 
one grand effort of Direct Action, to overthrow 
capitalism and become, for the first time in 
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history, a free man. 


The Fall of Kansas City 

In Kansas City a few weeks ago a working 
man was arrested for obstructing the streets 
with certain economic truths which he had 
accumulated during his experience as a wage 
slave. 

Now if there is one thing a government does 
not like to see scattered around, where work- 
ing people can pick it up, it is Truth. And the 
most feared of all truth is economic truth, or 
the truth about things. 

The streets of Kansas City have for years 
been literally strewn with gospel truths, but 
the policemen picked their way carefully thru 
them, never falling, never comp'aining. So 
soon, however, as a few hard economic facts 
e4me bounding down the thorofare, the 
guardians of the peoples’ ignorance became 
aroused and, with all the splendor of their cor- 
pulant anatomy, pounced upon the speaker and 
jailed him. But the speaker wasn’t alone; and 
herein lies the secret of what followed. 

No sooner was he off the box than others 
leaped on to fill his place; and the word was 
flashed thruout the country that the war for 
free speech was on. A coall for volunteer 
soldiers was issued from the Headquarters of 
the I. W. W.. An industrial army invaded the 
city and established a camp on the outside, in 
true military fashion. 

In the meantime arrests were being made 
and the jail and work farm were becoming 
over-crowded, and the politicians were be- 
ginning to feel uneasy about the outcome. 
They were face to face with a new condition. 
Notking muddles a mudhead like a step from 
the beaten path. 

The justice was ordered to lay it on heavy 
in the hope of scaring the bunch away. ‘‘I fine 
you five hundred dollars,” he growled at the 
next ‘‘obstructionist’’ that was brot before him. 
‘‘Thank you,” politely answered the smiling 
soldier of peace; and a sigh of horror spread 
thru the court room, and all the officials traded 
looks of dismay and anguish. 

The game was up. The jail was nearly full. 
And when men smiled at the hmit of the law, 
that was surely the limit of official understand- 
ing. 

They saw then what manner of men they 
were up against, and wisely decided to quit, 
for while there was a limit to the capacity of 
the jail there didn’t seem to be any end to the 
stream of Industrialists that were pouring into 
the city from all quarters of the country. 


The jail was unlocked, the meh marched in 
triumph and mounted the boxes on the corner 
of the next street to tell the people how a great 
city fell before a bunch of Agitators. 


New York City, the Scab Herder. 

The great city of New York has a strike on 
its hands. Of all the thousands employed by 
that big city none are performing so useful 
and necessary a service as the men in white 
uniforms who collect the garbage and clean 
the streets. No employment is more distaste- 
ful and filthy, none so dangerous to health. 
No man who works at it for a few ycars es- 
capes consumption or some other deadly dis- 
ease, of which the city is infested. Yet these 
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men are the poorest paid and the hardest 
worked of all city employes. 

The mayor refused to increase their pay; 
and when they struck refused to treat wita 
their union. The streets are heaped with gar- 
bage, breeding disease. Hundreds of police 
are trying to protect a few stabs from the 
wrath of popular indignation, aroused by the 
rank injustice being done to the street clean- 
ers, whom the mayor says will not be again 
employed. 

Catch some fool workman shouting for pub- 
lic ownership as a relief from capitalist ty- 
ranny and beng him on the brain with this 
example of his ideal in cperation. 


Getting Behind the Guns 


According to recent election returns ‘‘Social- 
ism” ig advancing ‘‘by leaps and bounds.” 
Something like a dozen towns have been ‘‘eap- 
tured;’’ and there is greai rejoicing in party 
circles. The crowning ‘‘victory’’ of the year 
will be the ‘‘getting behind the guns,’’ by the 
horny-handed revolutionary working man, Job 
Harriman, in Los Angeles. 

The city is posted with large signs, reading: 
‘‘The Business Mens’ League is for Harriman.’’ 
Which shows, without any further words from 
me, the extreme revolutionary character of the 
‘Socialist movement.’’ 


With the lawyers, preachers and business 
men, all training their giant air guns upon the 
‘‘eitadels of capitalism,’’ its fall is hourly ex- 
pected. The main center of attack is the City 
Hall, where it is said vast treasures are stored, 
which will be confiscated, as a war measure, by 
the mighty Job, and distributed among his gal- 
lant gang of job hunters, as a reward for their 
faithful services to the cause, and a reimburs- 
ment for amunition used, which each soldier 
had to furnish from his private windmill. 


The Jc) as an Undesirable 


An Alacka paper tells us that the Japanese- 
workers e::ployed in the fishing industry are 
quarrcisome, trouble-makers, having no regard 
for a contract made with the bosses, that they 
breed discord, ‘‘will throw an employer down 
if the oppertunity presents itself,’ and that 
they ‘‘have neither regard nor respect for our 
laws.’’ For which anti-capitalistic traits the 
little brown men are, of course, becoming very 
undesirable citizens, and I will not be surprised 
soon to learn that they have been discharged 
and replaced by the more docile, ‘‘honorable’’ 
and law abiding white men. 


Yachts from the Orient. 


Mr. J. B. Wood has gone to Hongkong to 
build six gasoline yachts for Pacific Coast 
men. To the student of economics there is 
nothing especially strange about this. He 
knows that capital follows cheap labor, even 
to the end of the earth. He knows that with 
the capitalist, color, ereed and country cuts 
no figure. The capitalist is the great disillu- 
sioned internationalist. Patriotism? Bah! 
Sentimental sop for soft brained sissies. Let 
the working dupes who don’t own a square 
inch of any country prate about patriotism and 
kill each other in its name. 


JAY FON. 
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In vain you tell ma that artificial government is 
good, but that I fall Zonat oaly with dhe abuse. The 


thing, the thing itself is the abuse. Burke. 
W On To Asero! & 
Free Sozech fight on in Aberdeen, Wash. Organizer 


J.M Train and others arrested. Pile in men and gain 
Help is needed at once. As we go to press 
vee serve this call. On to Aberdeen ! March onto the 
towa and put it onthe map. Show them political tools 
uf the busses that there are a few men yet left who will 
not lay down to ‘be trampled on. It is the few men witb 
biekbones that do things in this world. The} sheepish, 
unthinking, sleepy misses have ever been the slaves of 
few heartless, greedy capitalists. It is time to arouse the 
glaives; an l it is the function of the I. W. W. to set the 
eximple. Fredom is dear and must be dearly bought. 
Jails bave no terrors for the real revolutionists. Resis- 
tance to tyranny is the watch-ward of freedom. The men 
who are fighting today in Aberdeen and elsewhere are 
blazing the way for the Social Revolution. 

The lumber barons, who own Aberdeen, have organ- 
ized a mob of shopkeepers ‘‘toclean upthe I. W. W.” 
Bah! Tne bourgeoisie never cleaned up anything bigger 
than a workman's pocket-book. Let it beware. “It’s a 
dangerous thing to goad the wolf to the end of his den”. 


. a 
tty rat 
your igote. 


NEWS FROM THE FRONT 


Fellow Worker Fox: Lively time here now. Free 
Speech Fight on and five fellows arrested. Train and 
Thorn h..e jury trials tomorrow. It seems we must ed- 
ucate tise scisesr bills. Will soon be holding business 
meetings in the city jail. Give us all the publicity pos- 
sinle. We sold oll the Agitators and now have a ‘‘tag 
day’’ for free speech. Lumber Kings are bucking and 
plutes and fakirs are looking sideways. 


Yours for One Big Union, J. H. Allison. Aberdeen 


TURN YHE HOSE ON THE PEOPLE 


Aberdeen, Wasi. Nov. 23, 1911. 
Fellow Worker, We opened a street mecting at 7. 
30 a half a block from the main street. A half am hour 
later a fellow worker opened a meeting in the restricted 
district. But the police did not arrest him. Then anoth- 
er fellow worker opened a meeting one block farther 
down the muin street. The police seemed dazed at this 
action. Fellow worker Train stopt his meeting on the 
street, bringing his crowd to the hall. It was to hold a 
protest mecting at the City Hall against holding mem- 
bers for street speaking when they allowed us to speak 
unmolested. About 4000 people marched to the City Hall 
about four blocks distant. As soon as we arrived the Fire 
Dept. turned the hose on the crowd who began cheering 
and retreating at the same time. The I. W. W. went to 
the hall and discussed ways and means to meet these 
tactics. Public sentiment is with us Sold 450 tags. Big 
protest meetings to be held to-morrow night. 
Later: Fellow worker Train arrested again for speak- 
ing on the street. Another fellow worker arrested just 
because he was an I. W. W. man. 


I find the situation here well in hand. Fellow work- 
er Train is out on bonds as he was needed on the out- 


side. Five men in jail. Two more in tonight. The way 
the tight was brought on was on account of discrimin- 
ation against us to the advantage of the Salvation Army. 
They are trying to force the I. W. W. to go on a side 
street, back so far they could not get a crowd, while 
the Salvation Army was allowed to speak on the corner 
of the main street. It is a case of a fight to the finish, 
Jno. Murdock. 


Avitation keeps society from becoming stagnant. 
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THE MEXICAN REVOLUTION 

The arrest in Laredo, Texas, of General Ber- 
nardo Reyes and a dozen others charged with 
‘conspiring against a friendly government,’ 
and ‘‘violatiny the neutrality laws,’’ and an 
order from Washington and the governor of 
Texas that all Mexican revolutionists must 
leave the state, on the eve of a new outbreak 
in Mexico, is evidence that whoever else may 
have forsaken Madero, the U. S. governinent 
lias not. 


The scouniral sold Mexico to the capitalists of the U. 
S. Ina most scathing article fin ‘‘'Regeneracion’’ Wm. 
C. Owen exposes the traitor, Madero, and shews him to 
be one of the most consumate rascals the World has ever 


known. I quote from Comrade Owen: 
‘We know that, following in the steps of Diaz, he has 


surrounded himself with all the armed forces he could 
muster, secking to build up a government of the type 
Feivilege must have for the perpetuation of its reign.” 

The International revolutionary group of Los An- 
geles has published 10.000 copies of Voltairene de Cley- 
re’s leaflet, “The Mexican Revolt” with the intention 
of giving the widest possible publicity to the fact that the 
Mexican Revolution did not end with the change of rul- 
ers. This Leaflet is a masterly appeal to the revolution- 
ary spirit, and expose of the sham revolutionists on this 
side of the line. Send for quantities, enclose a little 
money, if you can, Order from Jos. Kucera: 914 Boston 
Street, Los Angeles, California. 


FIGHTING FOR A PRINCIPLE 

When men can avoid the persecution of others by 
withholding the views they have of life and its prob- 
lems, when men and women can quietly submit to 
have others give voice to untruths in their presence, 
when they can see others wronged and avoid trouble 
to themselves by keeping silent, they lack principle. 

Since men were first mate, man has fought and 
died to uphold a principle. Whether that principle 
was a wrong one or not was of little consequence 
at the time, but the mere fact that a man or men 
belleved in it was sufficient to cause men to die 
for It. 

In our day the fight Is waged against the press 
because men of money and powcr recognize in the 
press the greatest force with which Hfe of today 
has to deal. All classes are concerned in what con- 
cerns the press. Ali classes are made to suffer when 
the press is bought and the printed page tells aught 
but the truth. The greatest, most formidable weapon 
in the tands of men is this power of the press and 
he who has cause to fear it will fight to the death 
if need be. The press stands for the greatest 
principle man has met since Christianity dawned, 
It embodies the working of the human mind in all 
its phases and the worst criminal the world can 
produce is he who takes advantage of his position 
and sacrifices for a price the principle for which 
the press stands. 

The printed word reaches the heart and under- 
standing of many and guides them for good or ill 
and the gullt of the wrongly led is upon the head 
of the one who writes (to deceive with) the printed 
word, 

Politics dominate our people today as the hand of 
the wealthy class is held heavily over the aspirations 
of the working man. If they succeed also in buying 
the right to control and instruct as they wish the 
mind of the entire working class, what have we 
left worth living for? 

The press, even if upheld in its lofty ideals by 
only a few, must be fought for. The few who stand 
by ready to fight to the death for the right of free 
speech and a free press will win as have won the 
fighters of a'l time when they fought for a worthy 
principle. Fight they must, for in that fight Hes 
all we have worth living for. The wealthy class 
may keep the bodies of the working people poorly 
clad and their homes poorly furnished but when the 


labor‘cef the workers upholds the wealth of the state. 


and creates that wealth, just so long will the people 
have something to say as to how thelr minds end 
bodies are to be fed. But this right must be fought 
for and only here and there are the fighters gathered 
for the conflict. 

We have a principle to fight for and money can- 
not give back the heritage when once we have sold 
it. The spirit of old John Guthenberg is in the 
fight today and stands by to cheer those who fall 
Aguting for the freedom of the prese.—Progreseive 
Democere¢, 


TWENTY-SOUNTIE ANNIVERSARY CF ZEN 
CiLlCLGO MARTYRS. 
Seattle, Nov. 12th, 1911. 

Nothwithstunding boisierous weather, and 
a wet night, five hundred women and men got 
together in the headquarters of the I. W. W. 
Fellow-Worker F. R. Schleis in the chair, 
opened the meeting with remarks clenching 
its object and paid a fervid tribute to the lives. 
and deaths of the Chicago Martyr. 

The choice of the Russian Workers’ Society 
sang several pieces, including the ‘‘Marseil- 
laise,” and were accorded encores which their 
spirited singing well merited. 

Frank Chester Pease was the first speaker. 
In a scholarly and brilliant analysis he showed 
the basic principles at stake, and for defending 
which Parsons, Spies, Engel, and Fischer were 
hanged. A high tribute was paid to Lingg, 
who, in his hatred of production for profit, had 
said, ‘‘I despise you, I despise your order, 
your laws, your force-propped authority. 
Hang me for it”? 

Lingg, however, cheated the gallows of its 
glut—and he, with the hanged, still lives! And 
will, till their work be accomplished, to be re- 
enshrined amongst the world’s immortal 
Emancipators. 

Floyd Hyde (organizer I. W. W. made a 
telling speech. He went into details as to the 
hard times of 1884, reaching its industrial 
climax in 1886; of the organization and activi- 
ties of the Knights of Labor, and of the Federa- 
tion of the Trades Unions agitating for the 8- 
hour day. He told of the McCormack Binder- 
work’s lock-out, and how three hundred Pinker- 
ton’s were employed at those works to pro- 
tect the blacklegs. 

Hyde told of the packing of the jury; of the 
commuting to imprisonment for life of Schwab 
and Fielden, and how they, with Necbe, who 
was sentenced to 15 years, were all liberated 
by Governor John P. Altgeld in June 1893, to 
the everlasting honor of John P. Altgeld, who 
thus made what ame:ids he could for the blood- 
thirsty brutality of Capitalistie Chicago in 
particular, and Capitalism at large. 

M. Dux spoke in Russian. His manner and 
tone carried conviction, even to those who 
could not understand the language of one, who 
escaping from the barbaric Czar of Russia, had 
discovered there were other Czars to be found 
in the land of the free. 


Jay Fox (Editor Agitator) made the closing 
talk. An eye-witness of the tragedy. minus 
part of a finger by police-gun. He had walked 
in the funeral train of those ‘‘who had high 
honor,’’ but whose last rites were denied the 
right of music, sympathetic or trimphal. Never 
was a keener nor truer example of the reality 
of a witness. Jay Fox might well have re- 
echoed the words of Wes>y, who having been 
chased nearly to his death by an English mob 
in Southampton, wrote: 

‘What we have seen and felt, 
And publish to the sons of men, 
With confidence we tell, 
The Signs infallible.’’ 


Infallible! Yes! Certain! The signs of 
Greed, and Exploitation. With burning pathos 
Jay Fox held his hearers spell-bound. He told 
of the 3rd of May meeting of the Lumber Union 
where 75 Pinkerton’s shot on the crowd, kill- 
iug six, and wounding many. Of the meeting 
of the 4th, two thousand in the crowd, the 
mayor present, and satisfied, that no disorder 
was premeditated by the workers, as to know 
when the meeting was nearing its close two 


THE TRIUMPHANT WORKXERS COME 


Frey come as the rains come 
When the long dsouth is dead ; 
They come as the flowers come 
When winter lus fled ; 
They come as the birds come 
At June time's swect call ; 
‘They come as the fruits come 
When full harvests fall! 


They come as the winds come 
When tbe dead calms are o'er ; 
They come as the seas come 
When waves flood the shore ; 
They come as the rocks come 
When the land slide is hurled ; 
They come as the flanes come 
When fire sweeps the world ! 


They come as our trusts come 
When black fears depart; 
They come as our joys come 


When fate fills the heart; 
They come as our strengths come 
When weakness is gone; 
Tuey come as our deeds come 
Whenu might leads us on ; 


They come as all men come 
When truth flls the mind; 
They come as they must come 
Who come for mankind ; 
They come as all hopes come 
When right strikes wrong dumb ; 
They come asthe dawn conies— 
They come; yes, they come! 
WILLIAM FRANCIS BARNARD 


hundred police were marched upon it. Tke 
Lomb was thrown and one policeman killed. 
(Never proven against the Chicago Martyrs.) 
Aud then a battle, not unlike the massacre 
of Peterloo in Manchester in 1519. 


and there on the old historic Haymarket 
Square fell seven police, and some seventy 
wounded—-and of the workers (as figures go) 
four killed aud fifty wounded. Inter-Dircet 
Action with a vengeance! Parsons had brought 
his wife and children down that night. He 
did not meditate murder. Fischer and Engel 
Were at bome. Schwab, Ling, and Neebe, had 
rot been notified of the meeting, yet the press 
had to be obeyed, the police must act, and good 
meu and true must hang, and go to prison. 
So! “Truth forever on the scaffold, wrong 
forever on the trone. 


ut That Scaffold Sways the Futuro, and 
behind the dim unknown standeth God within 
tre st:adow, keeping watch upon his own!’ 

Nat the orthodox God, but the priaciple of 
Iussiee inherent in Nature’s laws. Shelley’s 
Spirit of Goodness,” which is at the core 
oi things, and will come to view from out the 
shadow, when Solidarity of the workers be ac- 
complished. No wonder Shelley wrote “We 
learn in suffering what we teach in song.” 

Parsons, Spies, and their confreres suffered, 
that we might have life. See to it! 

It was a great meeting. Big literature sales, 
big collections, and pledges. 

To fight the cause that lacks assistance, at 
the wrong which needs resistance, for tho 
future in the distance, and the good that we 
can do.” 

Read the book ‘‘Live Questions” by J. P. 
Altgeld, he knew. 

JACK WOOD. 


GET OFF THEIR BACKS. 

I sit on a man’s neck, I weigh him down, and I 
demand that he shall carry me; and without descend- 
ing from his shoulders I assure myself and others 
that I am very sorry for him, and that I desire to 
Aamellorete his condition by all possible means, culy 
not by getting off of him. 


Pubertas for Tua Acrraror 
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REPORT OF !. W. W. CONVENTION 

As there sccins to be a great deal of dis: afisfac- 
tion in the Northwest regardivg the action taken by 
the Convention on some of the questions brougat 
up for discussion, mosdy by Western Delcgates, a 
word on the subject from a Western Delegate will 
not be out of place, 

Those who are not in accord with the various com- 
clusions arrived at by the Convention shculd not 
“fly off the handle” and think that nothing was ac 
complished, and that the rank and file were totally 
ignored. If some instructions of importance were 
turned down and not, as was expected, they would 
be submitted to a rcferendum, the blame, if asy, 
should be placed in most cases on the shoulders of 
the various Locals for not sending Delegates retter 
able to give the why and wherefore of the questions 
involved. 

The Convention was a good one; admitted by 
those who attended the previous Conventions to be 
the best, if it was not the largest we have held. To 
my mind the Delegates prescnt had only ene mo 
tive in view in drawing their conclusicns, aad that 
was the upbuilding and strengtheaing of the orgaal- 
zation. Although they refused to sebnit to the 
rank and file three questions thet have been dis- 
cussed times without number by at least the Pacific 
Locals, this was due to the fact that the Delegates 
instructed how to represent their Locais in these 
matters were not able to make their case clear. I 
refer to the questions of a smaller per capita tar, 
one term for officers and the election of all general 
officers by referendum; and these questions were ia 
the eyes of some Western Locals of sufficient im- 
portance to be placed on the ballet. 

To illustrate the above . the Delegates from Mo. 
525, Nelson, B. C., stated on the floor of the Comvea- 
tion that the questions had been discussed in the 
West since the last Convention, end if the present 
Convention did not place them on the ballot it would 
mean the casting of a second ballot. G, E. B. Mem- 
ber George Speed stated that he knew the 
West also and as far as he understood that, 
outside of one or two Locals, they were 
satisfied the way things were in regards to 
these questions. If the rank aad file had heard the 
discussions of the Convention both for and against 
these questions they would have been forced to 
admit that the Delegates did all they could with 
the materials at hand; even if they did turn down 
every proposition except one that the writer 
brought up. 


The afternoon of the first day and the foreneca 
of the second were taken up with discussion regard- 
ing the charges against me, made by the G. E. B. 
They were to the following effect: “That the said 
J. W. Johnstone is not a At person to have a seat 
in the Convention of the I. W. W. as proven by his 
actions while a Delegate at the Pacific Coest Con- 
ference, where he attempte@ to use a clipping from 
the capitalist press attacking the Fresno Free Speech 
Fight we 

To be guilty of such an act is to be blackened for 
all time in the eyes of a Revolutionist, and although 
tho Convention seated me by a vote of 44 to 18, a 
word of explanation is still necessary. The most 
curious thing about it was, thet although this 
traitorous act was supposed to be committeaé nine 
months previous to the ealling o? the Convention, 
I was allowed to act as organiser for Loeal 625, 
without charges being pleced against me. T. White- 
head and Kelly, Delegates both to the Corvention 
and to the Portland Conference, were es much surf- 
prised as I was when the charges were read. They 
stated on the floor of the Convention that there 
were absolutely no foundation to them. 


Another of the Convention’s discussions was about 
that awful P. C. D. O., and out of thts discussion a 
temporary Middle States District Orzanigation was 
formed, and it is to be hoped that the Westera end 
Eastern States will do Hkewise, but make it per- 
manent. The results cannot be any but th^ beat, 
and it paves the way for a united district crganiza- 
tion, which will go a long way to solve the problem 
of inter-communication. It does aot mæn, 6S wes 
first thought, the splitting of the organization inte 
two factions, but brings the Lonals closer together. 
It is the development of a more perfect fighting 
machine. The natural development ef a revolution- 
ary organization is to form Itself in such a way thet 
it can move quickly, act quickly, think quick’y, 
strike quickly and have a rapid method ef secur- 
ing information and irter-communicatioe. The delay 


of a day sometimes spells defeat, and in the es:ima- 
tion of the writer, the best thing the Convention 
did was placing its seal of approval on the for:u- 
tion of district organizations. It igs now up to every 
member to vee that it Is pushed forward. 


The formation of a temporary Lumber Workers’ 
N. %. U., is well worth notice. It is un to all the 
Lumber Wotkers to see that this is made a perma- 
nent organization. The Fraternal Delegates from 
the Lumber Workers’ of the South showed a revolu- 
tionary spirit that speaks ill for the lumber barons 
of tbe South, and they exhibited a willingness to Co 
operate in the formation of a N. I. U. that should 
spur all the members ig the lunfber industry to quick 
action. 

A question that caused a great deal of discussion 
wes that of literature and press. There was no 
Question but that we are sadly tn need of literature. 
The material 1s there but the money is wanting, al- 
though the argument is being made by some members 
that a the per capita tax has been lowered the 
aseessrremt would have stood a better chance to £0 
through. It is a poor argument indeed. The mere 
fact that we need more literature should be a atrong 
enough argument to appeal to every member to dig 
up twenty-five cents per month for six months. It 
is to be hoped that every memter will vote for 
the assesement. If we want to act out of our baby 
stage, wọ must use a developer, and the best there 
is, is Mterature. 

Tke lowering of the per capita tax was brought 
up fot a second time on the last day ef the Conven- 
tion. Ths reasons for bringing it up were that it 
was thought that it would cause 4 @econd ballot 
to be cast, and to place it on the first baNot would. 
save time, money amd a lot of unnecessary wrang- 
ling. The recent ections of the Spokane and Port- 
land Locels justified that contention. The writer 
is in favor, sb also is Local 625, of the motions made 
by Portland esd Spokane Locals which, no doubt, 
will be published in the near future. 


Notwithstanding @ifferences of opinion, on the 
whole the Convention was constructive; there was 
wo bitterness outside of the first day's session, The 
wrengling over politics was conspicuous by its ab- 
eonce. When the motion for adjournment came it 
wes a harmonious group that raised their voices 
to the strains of the “Red Flag,” and the “Interna- 
tioneel.” Some lingered in the hall for hours after- 
ward 4iscuesing various points, and it was easily 
seen that, although some Delegates (the writer in- 
cludod) were not satisfied wtth some of the decisions, 
they were of one mind in answering Frank Bohn's 
question. The I. W. W. is a pretty live corpse, and 
the Co vention, om the whole, shewed the spirit of 
the em spiastion. 

J.W. JOHNSTONE, No. 825, Nelson, B. C. 


FOR SEATTLE 
The Seattle Agitator Group will give its second aan- 
ual Peas n! Pall,in Redding’s Acadamy, 23rd and Jack- 
sons street, Dec. 31st, 1912. 

All remember the unique, mirth-producing peasent`ball 
which was introduced for the first time in the west by 
this Group last winter; and brot people from Vancouv- 
er, B.C. to attend it. Get ready for this one and bring 
your friends. Nothing like it ever happened. It's be- 
yond description. 


RECEIPTS 


Sales at Memorial Meeting in Seattle, $8.35; Gerome, 
Beck, Waesilefsky, each $3; Woolsey, Hammersmark, 
Valentine, cach $2; Biecay, Knapp, Hedberg, Anderson, 
Northrup, Thomas, Schleis, Brenting, Willers, Rudash, 
Snellenberg, Gross, Local 380, I. W. W., Stuhr, Smith, 
Swift, Hunt, Allen, Wright, Besselman, katona, Wilbers, 
each $1; Otto, Morrah, Cohn, Lavroff, CharJton, each 
Sœ. Robertson, 25 cents. 


DEFENCE FUND. 
Previously acknowledged $92.86 
Freie Arbeiter Stimme, Fund, $11.00 
Harlem Liberal Alliance, $5.42 
Geo. R. Icke, $1.00 
E. Besselman, $1.00 
J. Wm. Lioyd, $1.00 
FP. Lazzari, S. Pratiner, each 50c. $1.00 
T. BF. G. Dougherty, 25c. 


EMMA GOLDMAN 


Meetings 43 E. 22nd Street, New York. 
Dee oA oe caught in the political trap. 
ec. ; x, the great element of creati 
Dec. 17th. Farewell lecture. PAE NO 


THE SIMPLETON VOTER 


One thing I have never been able to understand, 
one thinz to me incomprahensible: how does it come 
that at this cay, When I write these lines, how is it 
that in spite of all the sad experience, in spite of the 
numerous scandals, hcw does it come, I ask, that 
there i3 still to be found a voter—that unfigurative, 
inorganic, deceptive anima'—willing to leave his 
tusiness and pleasures to go and cast his vote for 
this or tuat person, for this or that measure? 

Isn’t this a condition to confound the Puñosophers 
and upset all the rules of reason? Where is a Balsac 
to explain to us this phyiological creation, the modern 
voter? Where is a Sharco to describe the mental 
condition of this incurable invalid? 

I can understand when a noted stock broker yet 
finds fools to cheat. I can understaud when t.e 
sensor still has his advocates. I can even under- 
stand that there are yet men who write historic 
dramas. Only one thing is left incomprehensible 
to me: how does it come that a politician, a sena- 
tor, a governor, or any other political trickster, who 
can yet find a voter, that strange mortal, to sup- 
port bim with his bread and to clothe him witb his 
wool, feeding him with his blood and enriching him 
with his money. And for what? This fact surpasses 
even my most pessimistic imaginings about human 
stupidity. 

I am speaking now of the honest, convinced, 
theoretic voter; the poor devil who has tormed the 
idea that voting is the sacred right of the “free citi- 
I 3peak of the stupid fool who believes ke can 
acti. ve political and social demands by means of 
tbe ballot. Of the voter who knows his business I 
have nothing to say; for him election time is the 
best time for business. He knows what he wants. 


But the others, Oh, the others! The earnest ones, 
the rank and file who fan themselves into moral 
intoxication and explain: “We are the electors, 
nothing happens without us, we are the foundation 
of modern society.” It is of them I am speaking; 
and I really can’t understand that there is still such 
stupid creatures to be found in the universe. How 
does it come that they are not ashamed of their 
own work? How does it happen that there still 
exists in some hidden corner a good man so blind 
to all fact as to give, in his sober condition, his vote 
for a white, red or black candidate? Of what strange 
sentiments, of what secret power must this two 
legged animal be influenced, that by the mere throw- 
ing of his vote into a ballot tox he is convinced that 
he is fulfilling his duty? 

What must he say to himself when he reflects on 
his qu:cr actions? What does he hope for? He 
must lave some hidden grounds when he lets him- 
self ke used ard exchanged by a few greedy phrase- 
monge: 3. His train must be all out of order when 
he permits “ovr Representatives” to evoke in him 
imaginings about justite, sacrifice, labor and honesty. 
The name “politician” in itself must bave a magic 
effect and cause him to dream of golden promises 
and a happy future. And this is certainly sad. 
Nothing seems to help. Not even the ridiculous 
comedy of parliamentarism, nor the dark tragedies 
of his own life. 

Since the world came into existance we see 
societies rise and fall. But in all societies law has 
existed as the weapon of the rich and mean to sup- 
press the poor and the weak. When will the simple 
man of the people begin to understand the teachings 
of the world's history? When will he see once for 
all, that it does not pay to sacrifice self for the bene- 
fit of others. 

Sheep go to the slaughter house, but they at 
least do not elect the butchers that slaughter them, 
nor the rich that devour them. They do not say any- 
thing and do not hope for anything. 

But the voter is more stupid than the sheep. He 
elects his own butcher, he elects the glutton that 
swallows him up. And for this “right” he battles. 
For this “right” he makes revolutions. 


Oh! you voter, you big fool, you poor deceived 
devil, listen to me: instead of spending your time 
reading the sugar coated speeches that are sold to 
you every day in red, white and yellow newspapers; 
instead of allowing your head to be turned by the 
disgusting flattery of political thieves; instead of 
studying the senseless rant of political platforms, in- 
stead of wasting your few spare hours on such 
misleading, stupid trash, believe me, dear friend, you 
will profit much more if you remain in your hut and 
become absorbed in the thct of some sincere thinker. 
You will thusly get aquainted with lots of useful 
Knowlacze, of which you never heard before; and | 
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am sure you will think twice kefore you will don 
your hat and coat and run to the ballot box. Then 
you will begin to understand that you are taking 
care of someone else's business, no matter to which 
party you give your vote. 

That thinker will tell you that the whole game of 
politics is nothing but a fake. He will tell you that 
the law makers, the masters of the law, make fun 
of every honest demand, and prostitute natural rea- 
son and sound human sense. All this you will read 
there, you whose fate is already written in the great 
book of history. 

If you love to dream then dream dear brother. 
Dream of a future heaven on earth. Dream of the 
universal brotherrood, dream of a happiness that 
may never be realized. It does not matter; dream- 
ing is good. Dreaming makes your beart easier. 
Dreaming often makes you forget your trouble. 

Dou’t forget the men who ore begging for your 
votes. Don't forget that these men are dishonest. 
They will promise you things they never intend to 
deliver. 

The man to whom you gave your vote does not 
represent your misery. He does not represent your 
Lopes. He does not represent you in anything. He 
represents only his own passions, his own interests, 
which are directly contrary to yours. 

Therefore come back, my dear dumb-head, and 
begin, finally, your strike against the ballot box. You 
will lose nothing by it, and maybe it will give you 
more pleasure. Remain seated, peacefully, in your 
hut. Shut the door so tne vote beggers can’t dis- 
turb you, and quietly smoke your pipe 

An honest man will not beg for your. vote. Such 
action you can only expect from political comedians 
and professional swindlers. Therefore I tell you 
again, my friend, go back to your hut and begin the 
strike, 

OCTAV MIRBEAU 


FROM SLAVERY TO FREEDOM 


What makes poverty? Why, ages since, strong 
men of this world reached out their hands and 
captured the earth, and they owned it and the poor 
were their slaves; they took what was left. Down 
to the present time this state has continued; the 
powerful have taken all the coal and iron that nature 
has stored up in the earth; they have taken the great 
forests and appropriated these to themselves. 

They have taken the shores of our rivers and the 
shores of our lakes and the shores of our seas. They 
bave all the means of production and distribution. 
They have the great highways of commerce and the 
great mass of mankind, the poor, the despoiled, have 
nothing to do but to sell their labor and their lives 
to anyone who buys. 

They clutch at each other’s throats for a poor 
chance to live. They don't own the earth. They 
own no share of the coal that is underneath the 
earth. 

The Steel Trust owns all the ore and the poor 
have none; they own no interests in the forests or 
in the land. All they can do is to look for a job 
and take such pay as the employer, the monopolist, 
Bees fit to give. 


There never has been but one way to abolish 
poverty in this old world of ours, and I don't speak 
of my opinions alone, but I speak the opinion of 
every political economist who has ever cared for 
the workingran; every one of them, You can’t make 
the poor man rich unless you abolish the monopoly 
of the earth that is now in the hands of a few. 

Until you organize society and industry so that the 
poorest child just born on the earth shall have the 
same heritage as the richest who comes upon earth 
in the same way, until all have a common heritage 
and all a like right, until that time comes there will 
be the rich and there will be the poor. 


Have you looked back at the history of the work- 
ingmen? If you do you will find that 150 years ago 
in England and all over continental Europe he was a 
slave. He was bought and sold with the land. He 
wore one garment, if you would call it a garment. 
His food was of the coarsest. He had no luxuries. 

But gradually the light began to dawn in the minds 
of those tcilers, and they organized themselves into 
guilds and trade unions, and they met in the forests 
and waste places and formed their unions. 

They were sent to jail and died on the gallows 
fighting for liberty; fighting for better food, for better 
clothing, shorter hours, for something to drink, for 
some little of the luxuries which the rich had always 
claimed for themselves; and you, the poor man of 
today, you have profited by the brave fight that your 


ancestors made in the years gone by. 

The world's gcal is liberty. There is no other 
way. It has never yet bad very much. What we 
are hoping for and dreaming of is tbat real liberty 
will some day come to this old world of ours If 
you look at the history of the human race, look at its 
progress in the past, s’ow and difficult, but still on 
the whole ouward and onward; if you look away 
back to where man first began, and it looked very 
hopeless, and look at the world now and you think 
he bas a good deal. 

Every step is marked with blood, It shows the 
toils and troubles of the human race, and yet throvgh 
all the world kas gone on, moving upward, and every 
step has led by one hope and one dream, and that 
is the hope and dream of liberty, the dearest to the 
hearts of men. 

CLARENCE 3S. DARROW. 


WHEN WE SEE 
When we witness the existing condition of things, 
when we see little children huddling around the 
fac‘ory gates—the poor little things whose bones 
are not yet hard—when we see them snatched from 
the heartistone, taken from the family altar and 
carried to the bas:.les of labor, and their little 


bones ground up into gold-dust to bedeck the form 
of come aristocratic Jezebel, then it stirs the man- 
hood in us and we speak out. We plead for the 
little ones. We plead for the helpless. We plead 
fcr the oppressed. We seek redress for those who 
are wronged. We scek knowledge and intelligence 
for the ignorant. We seek liberty for the slaves. 
We seek the welfare of every human being.—A. R. 
Parsons. 


MEN OB DOORMATS. 

Be men, not doormats. Light the red hell 
of revolution if need be! For what is life if 
it is but the accursed privilege of wearing 
yourselves out in the service of cannibals, of 
man-eating millionaires, of monsters that eat 


you up alive, you and your wives and children. 
—J. Howard Moore. 


“I think we can unload that rotten stock on Jones.” 
“I thought he was an intimate friend of yours?” 
“I'm counting on that.’’—Life. 


REGENERACION 


Weekly organ of the Mexican Revolution; published 
by the Mexican Liberal Party. $2. a year; 3 months 50c. 
914-Boston St. Los Angeles, California. 


“MOTHER EARTH” 


Monthly Magazine Devoted 
to Social Science and Liter- 
ature. 10c a copy. $l a year 


Published by | Harra GOLDMAN, Publisher 


“SOLIDARITY.” 


A weekly revolutionary 
working class paper. 


P. O. Box 622, I. W.W. 210 E. 13th. St., 
NEWCASTLE, PA. New York, N. Y. 
“INDUSTRIAL 
“ER M” 
HERO WORKER” 


A Weekly Agitator 

For Revolutionary In- 

dustrial Union. 
Published by I. W. W., 
ale igang Seen 236 Main st. Spokane, Wu 
Londone Wook neland $layear, Foreign, $1.50 
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HENDERSON BAY ROUTE—Steamer Tyconda leaves 
Commercial Dock, Tacoma, for all points on Hender- 
son Bay, including Home, week days at 2:30 p. m., 
returning next morning. Sunday at 8 a. m., return- 
ing same day. 


A Monthly Journal of 
Anarchist Communism. 


36c per year, 


0000000 


NORTH BAY ROUTE-—Steamer Tyrus leaves Com- 
mercial Dock, Tacoma, for all points on North Bay 
every Monday, Wednesday and Friday at 10 a. m., re- 
turnig next morning, 
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LUMBER KINGS DRIVE INDUSTRIAL WORKERS INTO THE SWAMPS. WHY? 


THE PASSING SHOW 
Thugs Rule in Aberdeen. 


For the second time in the history of the 
industrial struggle in this country the capital- 
ists have set aside all pretense of ‘‘lawful’’ 
action and boldly set aside the laws, ordinances 
and constitutions, and organized themselves 
into a gang of highwaymen and gone forth to 
waylay and rob the people of the last remnants 
of liberty. 

In 1904 the mine owners of Colorado organ- 
ized the business men of Cripple Creek, armed 
them and, under penalty, forced the city offi- 
cials to do their bidding. They drove every 
Union miner and every sympathizer with 
unionism from the city, raided their hall, con- 
fiscated their propertx and assaulted their 
wives and daughters. 

The lumber barons of Washington have re- 
peated the Colorado outrage. They have or- 
ganized the petty business men of Aberdeen, 
armed them with pick handles and revolvers 
and turned them loose upon the citizens. 

The special object of this Bandetti was the 
members of the I. W. W., who had aroused the 
ire of the big bosses by organizing and educat- 
ing the lumberjacks. 

They forbid the I. W. W. to hold street 
meetings, except in back streets, and when the 
organizers insisted on being on an equality 
with the Salvation Army and opened meetings 
on the main streets, they were thrown into 
jail. When they led a crowd of 5,000 indignant 
working people to the city hall as a protest, the 
fire department turned powerful streams of 
water on them. When they organized a huge 
protest meeting in a theatre the police prevent- 
ed the meeting being held and confiscated $50 
worth of literature. 

They next raided the I. W. W. hall and 
ordered every member to leave the city. They 
unlocked the jail and took every man that was 
under arrest to the city limits, and ordered 
them to ‘‘beat it’? with this sneering admoni- 
tion: ‘Go and God be with you, but God help 
you if you return.” 

Every worker suspected of sympathy with 
his own class was hustled out of the city in 
the same way. 

But this is not all. The city is cut off from 
the main land by a swamp 11 miles wide; and 
the unfortunate workers were forced to wade 
through mud and water waist deep for the 
greater part of that distance. Many had 
scarcely strength enough to carry them 
through, and barely escaped death. 

The lumber barons and their lackies,.the 
small business men, are a heartless set of gouls, 
who care no more for the life of a worker 
than they do for the ashes that form on the 
ends of their cigars. 

Their business in life is to keep the worker 
in subjection so they can exploit them to the 
last degree. They do not look upon a work- 
ing man as a human being. He is merely a 
tool, a cog in the great wheel of industry, that 
runs for their benefit only. As the machine is 
given oil to keep it in good running order, so 
the slave is given a measly ‘‘living’’ to keep 
him from dying on the job. When he is worn 
out he is cast upon the social svrap-heap; and 
when the spirit of manhood awakes in him, 


and he rebels, he is driven into the swamps 
with the blessings of God to comfort him. 

Where the law is sufficient to keep the toil- 
ers in subjection it is used. When its opera- 
tions are not swift enough it is set aside and 
an irresponsible gang of thugs with guns and 
clubs is substituted. 

They are setting a dangerous example be- 
fore the workers, who, whatever may be said 
about their originality, are certainly good imi- 
tators. If setting aside the law and resorting 
to mob violence and brute force is regarded 
as an effective and proper method for main- 
taining its power by the capitalist class, the 
process of reason by which the working class 
could transfer the application to its side is 
very simple. 

True, the bosses in Aberdeen got the sanc- 
tion of the mayor and city council for their 
outlawry. But nobody has been deceived by 
that. Every child knows that the lumber kings 
rule Aberdeen, and that the city officials are 
merely their executive committee. 

The unionists of Aberdeen have been spat 
upon and grossly insulted by the arrogant 
business bosses, who have now openly de- 
clared war on all forms of working class 
organization in the Grays Harbor district. 

The open shop has been declared. This 
means a death blow to unionism in that part 
of the country. 

The union is the working man’s only pro- 
tection. Without it he is at the absolute mercy 
of the owning and governing class. 

The Grays Harbor district will now become 
a slave pen. This is a matter for the serious 
consideration of all unionists in the state. Let 
us drop all quibbling amongst ourselves in the 
face of the common enemy. 

The bosses act as one man. There is no 
question of whose business is attacked. No- 
body sulks in his tent. ‘‘ All for one, one for 
all,’’ is their motto, stolen from us. They have 
a better title to it. Let us get together and 
prove ourselves worthy of what we preach. 


The A. F. of L. Convention. 


President Gompers, in his report to the 31st 
annual convention of the A. F. of L., says: 
‘The ground working principle of America’s 
labor movement has been to recognize that first 
things must come first.” A profound observa- 
tion, indeed, and one that every shade of radi- 
cal will agree with. Only most of us would 
fall out with him, perhaps, in the means of do- 
ing them first things. 

He recites these ‘‘first things’’ as increased 
wages, shorter hours, etc. His means of attain- 
ing them are the old methods of trade-at-a-time 
strikes and compromises, now out of date so 
far as effectiveness goes, and doubly out of 
date in view of the new industrial principte 
practiced by the syndicalists in France and 
the I. W. W. in this country. 

He says ‘‘the strength, firmness, consistency 
and reasonableness’ of our unionism has con- 
vinced the ‘‘great body of citizens” that the 
A. F. of L. is the organization ‘‘to lead the 
masses in carrying on to the end the great 
work of transformation.” To which I answer 
that if it is so convineed, ‘‘the great body of 
citizens” is a great body of asses. For the 


A. F. of L. is so damnably slow in adjusting it- 
self to new conditions that it is looked upon 
by those who can see as an unprogressive insti- 
tution, an impediment to the swift and healthy 
progress which should pervade the labor move- 
ment; a progress that, by its rapid evolution in 
other lines of endeavor, has made this the most 
remarkable age in the history of the world. 

In a short time the individual employer, 
with a few thousand dollars, has evolved into 
a trust with a few billions. Yet the A. F. of L. 
is still the individual craft union it was at the 
time of the individual employer ‘‘First 
things must come first,’? indeed. The A. F. 
of L. did the first thing 31 years ago and has 
not done anything since. 

It is just for that very reason that ‘‘the 
great body of citizens’’ regard it with more or 
less favor. Had the A. F. of L. done its last 
thing 100 years ago ‘‘the great body’’ would 
like it far better, even as it elected ‘‘Injunc- 
tion Bill’’ Taft against the advice of Gompers 
and the A. F. of L. 

Since it is absolutely true that the A. F. of 
L. has not advanced a step in the 31 years of 
its existance, how dares Mr. Gompers tell us 
that it is ever ready to adopt any measure of 
reform ‘‘that will help the working class.” 

Has this big quarter of a century, so fruitfal 
in ideas in other directions, produced nothing 
that will help the working class emancipate it- 
self, or is it that Mr. Gompers and his associates 
have met no proposition, no theory worthy, in 
their opinion, of serious consideration by the 
1,750,000 wage slaves in the A. F. of L.? Isn't 
this 31 years of standstillness also an evidence 
of incompetency on the part of these leaders, 
since this period, so full of sociological changes, 
has not brought forth an idea from them em- 
bodying the slightest change in the form and 
tactics of the organization? 

On the contrary, those leaders have vigor- 
ously opposed all attempts at change in any 
direction. Notwithstanding this rank conserva- 
tism and dire lack of ideas on the part of the 
leaders, the rank and file, here and there, shows 
evidence of progress. 

Industrialism is the national evolution of 
craitism, and the workers of the A. F. of L. 
are stumbling onto it. The Federation system 
on the railroads, wherein all the shop trades 
act together, is au example of the approach to 
the real thing. 

The shopmen are now engaged in a life and 
death struggle on the Harriman lines and the 
I. C. R. R. for the establishment of this system, 
while Gompers, Mitchell & Co. are fighting 
to maintain the Civic Federation. 

The convention refused to condemn the Civic 
Federation, and endorsed Job Ilarriman, so- 
cialist candidate for mayor of Los Angeles. 
This endorsement is explained by local condi- 
tions, not by Socialist sentiment in the A. F. 
of L. 

All indications make it plain that the rank 
and file is moving forward, slowly but surely, 
and it will soon have to erack the shell of the 
A. F. of L. and develop its ‘‘Dcpartmentism”’ 
into real, progressive, Industrial Unionism. 

But the workers must retire the old fossel- 
ized leaders and forge ahead faster than their 
present gait. JAY FOX. 
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This old society bas long since been judged and 
condemned. Let justice be done. Let this old 
world be torn to pieces Heine 


THE McNAMARA GASE 

The McNamaras’ confession of guilt, J. B. 
to the destruction of the Times building and 
J. J. to the dynamiting of the Llewellyn Iron 
Works, closes a thrilling chapter in the great 
social war. 

Those who deny that there is a social war 
canuot understand this case. It will remain a 
great mystery to them. They will look upon 
the McNamaras as heinous monsters, fit only 
for the fires of hell, and wonder why they were 
not hanged. While those who have no fiction 
ia their social philosophy will see clearly the 
full meaning of it all. 

The case was ended, as many battles between 
capital and labor have ended before—by com- 
promise. Both sides gave way. The cost was 
too great for both. That kind of warfare bene- 
fitted only the lawyers and detectives, any- 
way. Both sides could hire equally good ones 
and no advantages could come to either as a 
result. They were in the position of two 
armies resting on their arms while a bunch of 
lawyers and detectives went through their 
pockets. And, come to think of it, what does 
the lives and liberty of two men amount to, 
anyway, in a great social war, where hundreds 
are being killed daily. ‘‘We’'ll agree together. 
Let the men .go to jail to pacify the moral 
wrath of those who do not understand, and we 
will stop this expensive law business.’’ This 
is the logic of the Los Angeles affair, as clear 
as crystal to the student of Sociology. 

That the country was shocked by the admis- 
sion of guilt is easily understood, although the 
greater part of the people believed them guil- 
ty, by the mere fact of their being placed on 
trial. This belief was greatly assisted by the 
padded interviews of Detective Burns. 

We are all shocked at the death of human 
beings. That is why the really civilized and 
humane element in every country—the radical 
element—is bringing all the force of its logic 
to bear on its Christian rulers to abolish war. 
That is why this same element is pleading 
with the masses to abolish capitalism. 

When 65 girls lost their lives in a factory fire- 
trap in Newark, and 150 in a similar firetrap 
in New York City; when 150 lives were de- 
stroyed by the bursting of a dam positively 
known to the owners to be dangerous and who 
refused to repair it because of the cost; when 
every now and then fifty to three hundred 
miners Jose their lives by fire damp and other 
preventable accidents; when hundreds of men, 
women and children are maimed and killed 
every day by unguarded machinery; when the 
railroads kill ten thonsand a year to save ex- 
ay-Daco; when 150,000 of the working class are 
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devoured each year by the ravages of disease, 
due to lack of sufficient food, clothes and sani- 
tary dwellings; with all of this clear in his 
memory, the radical is deeply impressed with 
the fact that there is something exceedingly 
wrong with our system of society, and when 
an occasional reaction takes place he does not 
become hysterical and howl like a hungry 
hyena for the death of somebody. 

Iie explains the natural law that from every 
action there is a reaction, and he informs the 
ignorant that sitting on a safety valve is a 
dangerous occupation. 

The union men who howled for the death of the un- 
fortunate brothers are ignorant, inhuman cowards, They 
do not know tbey are taking part in a hugh and cry ra- 
ised for the special purpose of drowning the mournful cri- 
es of capitals’ victims and t€fivert public attention from 
its appalling reco rd of crime. They do not know that 
at this advanced age of hnmanitarianism only those still 
steeped in the brutality of the past and ignorant of the 
debasing social effect of capital punishment, will demand 
the takiug of human lfe for any offence whatsoever. They 
do not know that to strike a blow at a fallen fellow wor- 
ker is a most unmaly act. 

When John Fitzpatrick, President of the Chicago Feder- 
ation of Labor said: ‘‘These men are down and Iam not 
going to kick them,’’ he voiced the sentiments of every 
real man in the labor movement. 

The climax was a grave disappointment to the revol- 
utionary element, who expected the men would hold to 
the position indicated by President Moyer, of the West- 
ern Fedcration of Miners, when he said: ‘‘I would not 
confess even tho I committed the acts charged.” But 
the McNamaras were not revolutionists; and it is not for 
us to condemn them, in any case; even tho we may re- 
gret that they weakened at a crusial point and gave the 
masters the opportunity they were looking for. 

When the Prosecuter said: ‘‘Whetber we had convict- 
ed the two men or not there would have been several 
hundred thousand people in this country who would have 
said the men were innocent. Here was an oppertunity 
to silence everybody and also to save a large sum for the 
county,’’ he sounded the key-note of the capitalists case. 

They were in a desperate predicament of expense and 
unbelief. They feared the latter most of all. It would 
have reacted on them they knew not how heaily. But 
the shrewd lawyers slipped out of the trap and we are 
**silenced.’’ 

Yet the Social Revolution will not be delayed an hour. 


J. F. 


MEXICO AND THE STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM. 

Speculation in human flesh and blood is the cause 
of all the trouble in Mexico; as it is in Los Angeles, 
in the United States, in Europe and in that most 
ancient of all conservatives, China. Everywhere it 
is the same. Everywhere the speculator flaunts 
Nature to her face; everywhere he ignores the 
fundamental fact that we are here to live, and that 
to “tie up the earth in a tether and to buy out God 
with a fee” is to fetch the powder, lay the train and 
light the match that will rend the present social 
fabric into a thousand fragments. Far from having 
left behind us the age of violence we are just enter- 
ing upon it, for moss-covered institutions that are 
strangling the breath out of the masses have re 
fused to yield to gentle suasion. 
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The issues are profoundly fundamental; they touch 
tbe very springs of life. It is not a question of 
establishing municipal urinals in Milwaukee or doling 
out public pap to labor's worn-out soldiers. It is 
not a question of improving car service—ultimately 
for the sole benefit of the real estate speculator— 
or of decking out our cities with trim boulevards 
and parks for the delight of those whose circum- 
stances enable them to cultivate the artistic taste. 
These, at best, are but an excuse for rounding up 
the disinherited and launching a discussion that 
takes an infinitely wider and more threatening 
range. The actual stake is life itself; life which is 
panting and struggling for relief, and, therefore, will 
speak not with the mincing lisp of a Good Govern- 
ment reformer but with the straight-to-the-point 
virtility of the fighter, ready to back up his words 
with deeds. 

It is enormously to the credit of the Mexicans 
that they are fighting, and Aghting furiously, for the 
possession of their lands. It is only a profoundly 
degenerate, peace-at-any-price castrated public 
opinion that can censure them. No dog who will 


not show fight when threatened with the robbery 
of his dinner is considered worth his salt. No people 
that has been plundered, and does not resist with 
all the force at its command, is deemed by nature 
worth preserving. Capacity to struggle is life's 
elemental factor, and the case of a nation that has 
lost the fighting instinct is as hopeless as is that of 
the chronic hobo who has accepted poverty as his 
portion, foresworn women and trained himself to 
the semi-starvation of the free lunch-counter. With 
such materia! nothing can be done. It is to insistence 
on getting all there is in life that we must look for 
the energy that will abolish slavery. 

Not how stupid but how appallingly slavish is 
that majority opinion ballot box worshipers insist 
on defying! Consider the case of this man Carne 
gie, of whose so-called benefactions in the founding 
of boolt-asylums, wherein the unfortunate may for- 
get their troubles, the papers have again so much 
to say. They figure that he has spent $215,000,000, 
and they invite us to applaud To applaud our 
skinner! To clap hands when the proof of how he 
has robbed us is stuck beneath our noses, since none 
but a congenital idiot supposes for one moment that 
any human being ever earned $215,000,000 honestly! 
Even the most superficial analysis reveals Carnegie 
as a thief; exceptionally dangerous because, in con- 
cert with his fellow monopolists, he has captured 
the government and legalized his looting. , He has 
pursued the method all founders of great fortunes 
follow, devoting his intellect not to the task of ald- 
ing his fellowmen but to that of tracing out thelr 
most pressing wants and cornering the means of 
satisfying them. 
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It is murder, wholesale murder, in which these 
gentry are engaged; and it is literally true that 
their one occupation is the planning and carrying 
to a successful issue campaigns against the poor. 
To anticipate the influx of po-ulation to a given 
point and to seize the land whereon the workers 
must errect their homes. To corner the food supply 
without which life cannot be sustained; the ice in 
the gruelling summer and the coal in the cruel 
winter; to cinch the masses to the utmost, in 6 
word, at every opportunity; this is the career our 
modern bourgeoisie sees fit to dignify. It views the 
earth as a money ball; life, with all its infinite 
possibilities, as a stock exchange; the glorious bu- 
man mind as a mechanism for multiplying dollars; 
industry as born into this world to stuff its money- 
bags. Never yet have I met an intelligent work- 
man who was not in revolt against this pawnbroker’s 
philosophy and, as for the hundreds of literary men 
and women I have known, their loathing passes 
words. It is passion that is beginning to talk, and, 
let the philosopheres say what they will, passion is 
the profoundest, truest and most powerful phase of 
thought. The injustice that eats away the heart 
is always a most actual injustice. 

e o e 

‘Regeneracion” abounds in facts and argument, 
but they are not advanced for the production of 
chamber philosophers or parlor revolutionists. They 
are adduced, solely and exclusively, with the object 
of creating agitation, of forging a hatred of murder 
and robbery, monopoly and slavery, that shall lead, 
at the earliest possible moment, to their summary 
extirpation, root and branch. It has no patience 
with those who make peace with the enemy; no use 
for that pusillanimous pseudo-science that has adopt- 
ed “Don’t Worry” as its motto and, with ice-water 
creeping through its veins, bids the poor and the 
outcast trust to time as the solver of all problems. 
While language is, of necessity, its tool of trade, it 
regards language as but a shovel, to be used for 
digging up those facts which are far more eloqeunt 
than words. It is life that must be disinterred; life 
throbbing with passion aad determined on becoming 
free. Wm. C. OWEN, in Regeneracion. 


PERE Ne 
MARX ON TRADE LIONISM 

Trades Unions work well as centers of resistance 
against the encroachments of capital. They fal 
partially from an injudicious use of their powef. 
They fail generally from limiting themselves to $ 
guerilla war against the effects of thé existing 67> 
tem, instead of simultaneously trying to change ft, 
instead of using thelr organized forces as a lever 
for the final emancipation of the working class, that 


is to say, the ultimate abolition of the wages 8y® 
tem. —KARL MARX. 
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WAR AND PEACE 


he thot of war has ever been 
The dream most dear to me— 

War where this beart might sacrifice 
Its life for liberty. 


There is one boly thing on earth 
Fer which it is worth while 

With our own arms to dig our graves, 
To bleed, and, bleeding, smile. 


That sacred thing is liberty 
All men have been insane 
Whoe’er, for another cause, 
Gave up their lives in vain. 
Peace, peace be unto all the world, 
Bnt ne'er by tyrant’s will! 
Only from Freedom's holy hands 
Let peace the broad earth fill 


If universal peace on earth 
In this wise there may be, 
Then let us cast our arms away, 
And sink them in the sea. 


But if not so, arms, arms till death, 
A never-ending fray ! 
Yes, even if the war shall last 
Uutil the Judgement day ! 
Translated from the Hungarian of Alexnnder Petofi 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
{Petofi, the Hungarian poet of freedom, fell in the 
struggle for Hungarian liberty in 1849.) 


RATIONAL EDUCATION 

Whoever heard of any teacher, from the dis- 
trict school to the university, asking a student, 
“What do you think about this?’ Never! 
It’s always, ‘‘What does Snoggins, the great 
authority, say about it?” The only important 
thing, the only sacred thing—what the learner 
himseif thinks—is utterly lost sight of. If you 
are not free to look the facts of life in the face, 
to draw your own conclusions, make your own 
estimates of men and measures, express freely 
the thought of your own soul without coercion, 
you never can be a man. You will be but a 
thing, an imitator. You still belong to the 
monkey race. 

Any one with a rudimentary brain could see 
the truth of what I have said if we were not 
all scared too stiff to think for ourselves. We 
are intellectual cowards, made so by the false 
educational system that has cursed us. We 
are afraid of the unconventional. We bow and 
cringe and fawn before the authorities. Our 
modern educational system all over the world 
turns out a race of intel eatnal lick-spittles. We 
dare not think. We are atraid to think. 
Afraid of our own minds. We have to wait to 
s: what the ‘Evening Swill Barrel” says. 
What some borborygmic doctor, pulpit-pound- 
er, or sickly college professor has to say be- 
fore we form or express an opinion of our 
own. 

This is so awfully. ghastly true that we ean- 
not smile. The average man is so utterly under 
the spell of this idiotie worship of titles that 
he dare not raise his head. Is it not so? An- 
swer me. Bring up any question before the 
next man you meet, and he will auote you what 
some doctor, or professor, or some Hon. dirty 
graftire politician says, and that settles the 
matter, Try it, 

One original pupil asserting his inalienable 
right to think ror himseu would upset any 
school or college in America. There is no place 
for the fearless independent thinker, no pro- 
Vision for him at ail, All ere hacked to fit the 
Procrustean bed. Our schools, colleges and 
MNiversities are creanized exevetly like shoe 
factories © Tornire out rrodyets all alike, all 
molded upon the sare inficxible last, exhibit- 
ing the sime dullness meio vite and incom- 
peteney, 
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those who never enjvyed any ‘‘educational’’ 
advantages. They learned in the school of 
kard knocks, from mciker nature. ‘The sys- 
tem never got in its deadly work tpon them. 
Who taught Socrates? Who trained Galileo? 
What academy graduated Copernicus? Who 
tutored Shakespeare, Darwin, Spencer, Whit- 
man and all the rest of the mighty host? What 
college taught Edison to illuminate the world 
with the electric spark? And the towering 
Lincoln, majestic giant, the deep waters of 
whose inner life were never troubled by the 
meddling fingers of Pedagogy, wko taught him? 
From what colleze did he take his degree of 
common sense? Could a Lincoln possibly sur- 
vive the Grammar and High Sckeol course of 
today? 

College men who have made anything of 
themselves have done it-in spite of their edn- 
‘ation. They will all tell you so. They have 
only contempt for the intelectual mill through 
which they passed. Thoreau would not give 
$5 for his diploma from Harvard. Emerson, 
the master mind of the American Renaissanca, 
was given the hemlock by ‘‘Deah Old Hahvad, 
don’t you know.”’ 

Have I overstated the case? I do not think 
so. In every class-room in the world today 
authorities are taught and referred to on every 
subject. Yet every authority so blindly wor- 
shipped and bitterly enforced must be partly 
or wholly wrong. Why? Because it is not 
given to any man or work of man to be wholly 
rignt. Perfection is not a human attribute. 
Can we by legislation enforce a wrong over u 
right? Never! The wrong must and will fall. 
Right and truth need no defenders. Hands off! 
All errors have in themselves the seeds of their 
own downfall. Do not try to bolster up any 
theory or dogma. Just take away your hands, 
and if it falls it deserves to. You cannot hold 
the wrong in place anyway very long. Gravi- 
tation is after you. It works while you sleep, 
In the end you will only be crushed by the fall 
thereof. Better stand from under. 

Because the majority of the people believe a 
thing is no evidence of its truth. On the con- 
trary, it is just when we are most cock-sure 
about things that we make the biggest fools 
of ourselves. ‘‘The mass has always been 
wrong upon every question,” says Matthew 
Arnold. For our own sakes we dare not ac- 
cept any human judgment as right and final 
so long as there’s one dissenting voice in atl 
the world. ‘‘Only what nobody denies is so,” 
says Old Walt. 

Our youth are chained to the dead hands of 
the past. Our educaiioual system as a festering 
charnel house of dezd men’s bones. liave not 
tac living a better tie to this earth than the 
dead? Away with the corpses of the pasi} Off 
with the shrouds of the dead! Make way for 
man, living, plestie, ever-changing man! 

In the small time allotted to me for tiis lcc- 
ture, I caimot do more ihan arouse my hearra 
to ihe moaaee of whet we so blindiy worship 
as our Piee Sebou system. iree hiaecd! 
Sheaven oave ihe irouy! Slave issehuei Sysim 
We WGuiw DEUCE ouy 

Pwo the dast tnat no evort at di: nas been 
inade to beiter iLibgs, ava ivom the fact that 
Ucu ouas tu cve qgucstiod tie rick bess 
Cr baulu vi cur sunpol oj stein, I aiu sur- 
re etully led to believe that there are few, al- 
Moss uvire, of our Vest pupuiation wie luve 
li oeny Gegsree appiecicted the dangers or 
wrongs mb ihe syscem. Aad so it scens u me 
Ke Wetad be foulish fur dae to present u con- 
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that there is anything wrong in the system 
they are living under. 


BRUCE CALVERT, in ‘“The Open Road’ 
ek 
WAR AND THE SOCIAL REVOLT. 
Without regard to their Previous seatiemnts or 
principles, and without regard to their well-being 
just so long as capitalism endures, the peoples will 
gO to war when and where the capitaWst sende 
them. Wars will be fought whenever any center of 
economic control finds war necessary for {ts preserva- 
tion or expansion. Tue people will be stupid enough 
to fight for masters, and to die for masters, just so 
long as they are stupid enough to have masters. 
Men will pour out their lives in senseless battles, 
pour tkem out unto the brute’s death, just so long 
as men lakor in the emploiter’s mill or miae. The 
world will know nothing of true peace, until it ês 
rounded with the soctel revolution, and made an 
altogether new creation, fashioned for the fellow 
ship of man—GEORGE D. HERRON. 


ANOTHER FEEE SPEECH CASB 


The editor of this paper is under $1000 bail to appear 
for trial in the Superior Court on the charge of ‘‘publisl- 
ing matter tending to create disrespect for the law.” 

This is a clear case of trampling on the rights of free 
speech, and the libertarians of the country are invited 
to assist in the defence by subscribing to the defence fund. 
NANTHAN LEVIN, Sec. 

Free Speech League. 


DEFENCE FUND. 


Home, Lakebay, Wash. 


Previously acknowledged $113.58 
Collection in N. Y., $12.60 
C. L. Swartz, $1.00 
J. Weinberg, $1. 
F. E. Polk, $1.00 
A. Lato, 25e 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


‘‘Social Forces in America,” by A. M. Simons; The 
Macmillan Go. New York. 

‘The Horraboos,'’ by Morrison I. Swift; The Liberty 
Press, Boston. 

"Reflections of a Lawyer,” by Morris Salem; N, Y. 

“Making Money in Free America,’’ by Bolton Hall; 
Arcadia Press, New York. 

*‘Money making in Free America," by Bolton Hall; 
The arcadia Press New York. 


AMONG THE MAGAZINBGE. 


McClure’s: Two articles of importance to students of 
Sociology; Madame Montessore’s New Methods of edu-. 
cation, cnd Jane Addams’ study of the social evil. 

The Americar: Wonderful Hawii, the land of the 
landless, by Ray Stanard Baker. La Follettie’s Autobiog-. 
raphy. Geod Fiction, 

Physical Culture: A new serial by Sinclair, and valu- 
ble articles. 

The Strand: “ Good stories; And en article on Ameri- 
acan Women Misicious. 


The International: Up to its usual high standard. 


RECEIPTS 
Chicteo Open Forum, £10: Weik, $3.50; Reitman, §3; 
Appel, 2.05; Weinberg, Butte Public Library, Marone, 
Aberdeen I. W. W., Roberts, Atzenberger, Swartz, 
Laury, each $1; Sanmorsch. 50c. Cuming, Pratner’ Wiltz, 
Pillips, Hedlund, Goekes, Scariceriaux, Hellerstedt each 
25 ceuts. 


THE WORKERS’ UNIVERSITY. 
Boohs and Parnphiets For Sale By the Aglitatet 
Pubiishing Association. 

The Cost of Scmething for Nothing, J. P. Altgeld 1.00 
The Moods of Life, Poems, W. F. Barnard....... 1.00 
Love's Coming of Age, Edward Carpenter ...... 1.00 
A Paysician 11 the ifouse, Dr. J. H. Greer...... 2.60 
Lice of Albuit k., Varouns, wilh & true history of 

the Avercen st. Trial assessor.. wiiits dg SG se bare: 1-00 
The Tongnes of Tei), Labor Poems, Barnard.... 1.00 
The Changing Order. Occar Lovell Triggs ...... 1.00 
The Materialistic Conception of History, La- 

birluld ee eee ee ee ee ee Ce ee ee ee) 1.00 
Loukias Forward, a Treatico of the Status of 
Tre Peoinh, Pronk Uarris. A powerful novel 

bared on the Chiesro tragedy of '87, cloth.... 1.00 
locking Forward, a Treatise on Woman........ 1.00 
Toe American Esperauto Book, Arthur Baker... 1.00 
Phe Vbysert osa? Won a: Morals, Dich.. 1.00 
The Tongues of Toll, Labor Poems, W. F, Bar 


nard asa.. aboe ee ssp eeneeveeeoe C E E E E E E e 
ra S- EC i hoti ta be See RES @aeteece 1.00 
bio: abd i. ako. See ae a aa rose OCP. Lc eae .6¢ 
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SYNDICALISM—A WORLD POWER. 


We are now witnessing a great event from which 
later on will te dated, perhaps, the teginning of a 
new historic epoch. How many are there among 
us who are concious or even have the veguest 
Presentiment of the historical importance of the 
present moment. France has recently lived through 
@ week of tragical days of a great movement. On 
two of her most important railroad systems, all 
animation remained suspended, while others were 
in danger of a similar fate. In these days when the 
press has reached such a stage of feverish activity 
it was quite natural that considerable space was 
given in the columns of the newspapers to these 
events. But too much space was given to enecdotes 
and unimportant details, while little or nothing was 
said about the profound importance of the whole 
movement. 

By these great revolutionary attempts in France, 
the young labor organizations have given evidence 
of their strength and these associations are the 
work of the general union of laborers. This latter 
is, in my opinion, nothing but a typical incarnation, 
representing the movement of bodies, which, accord- 
to the theories of Kant and Laplace, produces new 
world formations outside the confusion of chaotic 
matter. 

Syndicalism and Socialism. 

Superficial observants will continue confounding 
“syndicalism” with socialism, and socialistic writers 
and orators favor this confusion, which is the re- 
sult of superficial observation and lack of judgment, 
because it tends to consolidate the idea that the 
power of socialism is decreasing and passing into 
the hands of syndicalism. But in reality, these two 
movements have only one fact in common, they both 
sprang from the proletariat. On every other point, 
syndicalism differs from socialism and very often 
is opposed to it. 

The educational work of the socialistic propaganda, 
which awakens in the masses the consciousness of 
their strength, and which has taught them to mani- 
fest their wants and claims in an imperative form, 
may have given the impulse to trade unions and 
accelerated their evolution, but it is by no means 
certain that socialism or trade unionism is the 
father of syndicalism. In trade unionism you often 
see a faint resemblance to the old guilds; that is 
to say, in spite of all revolutionary rodomontades 
a historical continuity, a strange traditionalism. 
But, no matter what may be the origin of syndical- 
ism, it has received its first training from socialism. 
Now, however, it stands on its own feet, and scorns 
the very idea of tutorship. It is rapidly getting 
away ficiw socialism, which makes vain efforts to 
follow it aad not to get out of touch with it. 

The syudicalists are out for plunder and respect 
nothing their enemies venerate. You may talk to 
them of country, of duty, of law and order, and 
they will only shrug their shoulders at these words 
which have no meaning to them. It is as if you 
had given Ghengis Khan the sealed charters of 
the cities to protect them against his violence. But, 
among themselves, they maintain strict discipline. 
They despise the worker who will not join hands 
with them and consider it a mortal offense if a work- 
ingman opposes a strike and takes sides with his 
employers against the syndicates. 

Even Force Won't Stop It. 

Socialism is the intellectual work of learned men 
transplanted into the bosom of the masses. It is 
of artificial origin, and this alone makes its suc- 
cess doubtful. Syndicalism, on the other side, is 
born among the masses. It is a natural product 
and therefore has far tetter chances of holding out 
and becoming a success. It would be foolish to 
expect to see this movement stop or disappear. 
Even with force, you can do nothing against it. 
The workers have learned statistics. They count 
themselves and see that they are in the majority. 
They have learned to understand the machinery of 
the State. They see that a few people issue orders, 
which the many obey because of their respect for 
old traditions. But those who obey are people of 
their own class, and if they ceased to obey, the 
State would be only a small group of ministers and 
councilors without any more power than marionettes 
whom everybody would laugh at. It is for this 
reason they are trying to make those who obey sec 
that there is no reason why they should continue 
to do so, and they know tkat, if they succeed in 
this, the commands of the State, the army, the 
judges and government would he mere empty words 
with no more power than the threats and commands 
of .crxes over the waves of Hellespont. 
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The conservative adversaries of syndicalism 
imagine that they may find consolation and confi- 
dence in history. Cleo, Jack Cade and Masaniello 
were the Patauds and Griffuelhes of their time, and 
how did they end? Quite tamely. But the dem- 
asogic movements of the past were only the crusades 
of children, of big children, without plans, without 
methods, without any goal, nothing but an impul- 
sive uporderly rush, the result of the confused ideas 
of a few enthuisastics. Today they are methodical 
campaigns, with a strategical plan and a complete 
general staff and all resources. 

Syndicalism is a power which, when it is once 
realized, will envelop the world in its shadow. And, 
since the strike of the postal and railroad employes 
in France, we may say, prognostically, as did Goethe 
at the bivouac of the eve of the battle of Valmy: 
“From here and from this day a new era in human 
history begins, and you will some day be able to 
say that you witnessed it."—-MAX NORDEAU. 


KIDNAPING OF MEXICANS IN CALIFORNIA, 


Holtville, California, Nov. 23, 1911. 

On the thirteenth of this month U. 8. Immigration 
Officer Gonzales, a deputy sheriff from Calexico, and 
Superfecto Rodolfo Gallegos, an official from Mexi- 
cale, Mexico, came to a camp near Holtville and 
arrested a Mexican named Toba. The alleged 
charge was that Toba was wanted for the theft of 
certain revolvers, and these officers said that Toba 
would be taken to El Centro, Cal., and tried for 
larceny. Toba was not put in Jail in El Centro, 
but was taken across the line into Mexico and has 
probably been shot by tt. Mexican authorities. 
Toba was an insurrecto and was prominent in the 
Liberal movement in Lower California. 

So far as can be learned by most diligent inquiry 
there was not a pretence of legal jugglary to lend 
a color of fairness to the outrage. The taking of 
Toba appears to be raw kidnaping, with the United 
States and State officials a party to the act. Toba 
demanded to be shown a warrant, but was shown a 
sixshooter, and told that it was warrant enough. 

These upholders of the peace and dignity of the 
State and United States stole two revolvers from 
other men in the camp, and in answer to their 
protest, told them that unless they kept “mum” they 
would be taken along. 

Since Toba's kidnaping a Mexican girl, a member 
of Local 437, was caught on the street in Calexico, 
while on her way to the Post Office and carried 
across into Mexico by a Mexican thug, named Vil- 
losenar. A Mexican named Amador and his son 
have since been illegally taken across. If those 
kidnaped are killed outright they will be lucky, 
but they will surely suffer hours of torture before 
death relieves them. 

There seems to be no legal redress. Governor 
Jobnson, of California, was informed of the outrage 
by telegram, but replied that he could do nothing 
until he received further details. 

Sore sort of direct action will be necessary to 
stop this murder.—L. U. 437, L W. W. 


FROM NEW YORK CITY. 


The 24th anniversary of the 11th of November, 
has been widely observed; both in Europe and 
America. 

The snows of twenty-four winters have gently 
fallen and covered our martyr’s tomb with a white 
shroud. Twenty-four springs have wakened song- 
birds to sing sweet melodies in the green trees, 
beneath which sleep our murdered dead. 

The busy world has madly rushed on its rapid 
way, but our martyrs have not been forgotten, as 
is evidenced by the increased attendance of young 
people at our memorial meetings. 


In this city there were held three well attended 
meetings. On Nov. 9th the Germans held a meeting 
in the Lator Temple, 84th street. Novemter 10th 
the Jews held a packed meeting on the East Side. 
I spoke at both of these meetings. At the Jewish 
meeting Wm. D. Haywood was one of the speakers. 

I was tbe last speaker. I spoke reminiscently and 
gave the details of the capitalists conspiracy that 
sent our innocent comrades to their graves, The 
hall was crowded to its utmost limit and hundreds 
stood until 12 o’clock, in the “breathless silence,” 
(as the papers described it.) So intensely interested 


were they in hearing me tell the “story of the 
Anarchist trial.” 


Sunday, Nov. 12th, the German Socialist held a 
memorial meeting in Labor Temple. Alto Nov. 
12th I addressed two well-attended meetings in 


Philadelphia. 

But the most encouraging feature of my work, is 
the success with which I am meeting in selling the 
speeches. 

It is now 18 months since I published the speeches. 
In that time I have traveled from Los Angeles, via 
Vancouver, B. C., to New York city, twice. I have 
devoted my entire energies to visiting Locals of 
the A. F. of L. From those Locals I have received 
most courteous treatment everywhere. I have cre 
dentials from some of the best known central bodies 
in this country, including the Central Federated 
Union of New York city. I am continually rapping 
at the doors of locals, being admitted and selling 
the speeches. The result is that I have sold 10,000 
copies and am just going to place my order with 
the printer for the 6th edition, making 12,000. 

I regard these speeches as the greatest piece of 
propaganda literature extant; and when circulated 
among organized labor are bound to bear fruit. 

New York City. LUCY E. PARSONS. 


MARX ON TRADE UNIONISM 

Trades Unions work well as centers of resistance 
against the encroachments of capital. They fail 
partially from an injudicious use of their power. 
They fail generally from limiting themselves to a 
guerilla war against the effects of the existing sys- 
tem, instead of simultaneously trying to change it, 
instead of using their organized forces as a lever 
for the final emancipation of the working class, that 
is to say, the ultimate abolition of the wages sys 
tem.—KARL MARX. 


THE GOSPEL OF PEACE. 

A collaborator of the “Forum” asked a Chinaman 
why his nation did not accept our “gospel of peace,” 
and received the following reply: “It is not because 
we would not accept a gospel of peace, but it is 
because you in its name trample ft under foot and 
drench it with blood. There are people from all 
Christian nations who come to teach us by the sword 


FOR SEATTLE 
Tie Seattle Agitator Group will give ite second ann- 
ual Peasant, Ballin Redding’s Acadamy, 23rd and Jack- 
sons street, Dec. 3ist, 1911. 

All remember the unique, mirth-producing peasent bal 
which was introduced for the first time in the west by 
this Group last winter; and brot people from Vancouv- 
er, B.C. to attend it. Get ready for this one and bring 
your friends. Nothing like it ever happened. It’s be- 
yond description. 


REGENERACION 


Weekly organ of the Mexican Revolution; published 
by the Mexican Liberal Party. $2. a year; 3 months 50c. 
9143Boston St. Los Angeles, California. 


“MOTHER EARTH” 


Monthly Magazine Devoted 
to Social Science and Liter- 
ature. 10c a copy. $1 a year 
Published by Emma GOLDMAN, Publisher 

P. O. Box 622, I. W. W. 210 E. 13th. St., 
NEWCASTLE, PA. New York, N. Y. 
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“SOLIDARITY.” 


A weekly revolutionary 
working class paper. 


“ “INDUSTRIAL 
FREED n 
PERDON WORKER” 
A Monthly Journal of A Weekly Agitator 
Anarchist Communism. For Revolutionary In- 


dustrial Union. 
Published by I. W. W., 
127 Ossulton Street, 236 Main A Spokane, Wu 
London, N. W.,8England $l a year, Foreign, $1.50 
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HENDERSON BAY ROUTE—Steamer Tycenda leaves 
Commercial Dock, Tacoma, for all points on Hender- 
son Bay, including Home, week days at 2:30 p. m., 
returning next morning. Sunday at 8 a. m., return- 
ing same day. 


36c per year. 


0000000 


NORTH BAY ROUTE—Steamer Tyrus leaves Com- 
mercial Dock, Tacoma, for all points on North Bay 
every Monday, Wednesday and Friday at 10 a. m., Fe 
turnig next morning. 


LORENZ BROS., OWNERS 
Agents for THE AGITATOR. 
Seattle: Lavroff’s stand, 617 3rd Ave.; Raymer s old 
book store, 1522 First Ave. 
Lynn, Mass.: S. Yaffec, 233 Union Street. 
New York C ity B. Vaselevshy, 212 Henry Street; M 


Maisel, 422 Grand Street 
Winnipeg, Manitoba: Elkins’ news stand, 796 Maitn St 
Subscribe for Tak AGITATOR 
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THE PASSING SHOW 
Socialism and Idiots. 


The Socialist press joined with the labor and 
capitalist press in a cowardly denunciation of 
the McNamara brothers. The California Social- 
Democrat says: 

‘That men with the brains of a mosquito 
could he guilty of playing into the hands of 
the enemy by violence is inconceivable to a 
Socialist. 

‘*Socialists hold terrorism in intellectual con- 
tempt even in Russia. 

‘‘In America, where political action is possi- 
bie, such methods are beneath contempt. 


“That there is one man of the J. J. Mc- 
Namara caliber capable of such idiotic treason 
to the labor movement proves that our party 
has a work to do which must not be evaded or 
delayed.” 

The McNamaras are idiots because, alone, 
they failed to achieve the Social Revolution. 
The Socialists are profound philosophers in 
their failure to elect Harriman. If you do not 
see the logic of this distinction, you are an 
idiot. 

If you refuse to submit, peaceably, to the 
destruction of your unions, by the insatiable 
monsters, the trusts, you are an idiot. If in 
the desperation of your reduction to the depths 
of poverty and serfdom, you strike back at 
the thugs, spies and gun men set upon you by 
the master class, you are an idiot. 

You must not do anything upon your own 
initiative, but listen to the sage advise of the 
lawyers and preachers of the S. P.. elect them 
to office and bread and freedom will be yours. 


You common, mosquito-brained working stiff, 
what do you know about economics, anyway? 
Can’t you get it through your shallow pate 
that it is ‘‘the historic mission’’ of the Socialist 
Party to save you? 

How is the S. P. going to do it? 

It is going to throw the old parties off your 
back and climb on itself. And it is because of 
its hurry to get there that it has become so 
respectable and law abiding, and joins so 
ardently in the popular, capitalistic outcry 
against the McNamaras and all forms of direct 
action. That is why it is flirting with the 
A. F. of L. and warning that decrepit body 
against the wicked direct actionists, hoping to 
win it over after it has been beaten to the 
ground by che Trusts. 


That the master class have no more fear of 
the Socialist ‘‘victories at the polls’’ than of 
the other parties is well attested by the capi- 
talist press. The New York World, in speak- 
ing of these ‘‘victories,’’ says: ‘‘There is 
nothing to worry about in these Socialist gains, 
if the old parties will not give good local gov- 
ernment they must expect new parties to grow 
up and get votes.’’ 

The Rev. George R. Lunn, the new Socialist 


mayor of Schenectady, N. Y., immediately upon 
his election, hastily reassured the shivering 
capitalist world with these words: ‘‘My elec- 
tion does not mean a revolution.” 


The Journal of Political Economy tells its 
capitalist readers this pertinent truth: ‘‘The 
average Socialist begins as a theoretical impos- 
sibilist and developes gradually into a con- 
structive opportunist. Add a taste of real re- 
spectability and he is hard to distinguish from 
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a liberal reformer. It is the same with the 
movement.’’ 


Capitalistic Law and Order. 


While the labor leaders are busy repudiating 
the McNamaras and all acts of violence, the 
lumber barons of Aberdeen are having men 
dragged from their hall, blindfolded, taken to 
the town limits, slugzed, and left there to die. 

Yet John D., Morgan, nor any of the big 
guns are rushing into print disavowing their 
lawless brothers. They are class-conscious. 
They know that in war all things are fair. 
They know that laws are made to govern the 
poor. When the law is not sufficient to sup- 
press them, the masters apply the kind of force 
that is not legalized by the legislature. They 
make their own law to fit the particular case 
they have in hand. That is practical. 


The master class has no illusions, no rever- 
ence for forms or conventions. Those men in 
Aberdeen opened up their hall, that had been 
illegally closed by the police some days prev- 
ious, and were engaged in putting its con- 
tents in order when the police raided them, in 
violation of every tenet of the law, and 
dragged them to jail. 

They kept them in jail until 12 o’clock at 
night; then, in a heavy downpour of rain, took 
them, blindfolded, in an automobile to the city 
limits, where they beat them up badly and 
turned them loose. 

That was lawlessness of the rankest kind; 
and most culpable because practiced by those 
sworn to uphold the law. 


No newspaper denounced it, because the 
newspaper owners are all on the other side. 
No preacher cursed it, because all the preach- 
ers are on the other side. The capitalist-mind- 
ed working man is silent, because he is an in- 
different fool. Everybody is silent except the 
revolutionist; and he does not denonnce it 
from the standpoint of ‘‘law and order.” He 
is not concerned with catch-phrases. He is too 
wise for that. He knows the bosses do not 
believe in their own dope, and will break the 
law when the law will not break the workers. 
His object in making a noise about the lawless- 
ness of the law enforcers is to awaken the in- 
different worker, who is blinded by the theory 
that all men are treated fairly and equally by 
the administrators of the law. 

He wants this backward fellow slave to 
know that the virtuous how] for law and order 
is raised only when a slave, goaded by want 
and oppression, steps over the legal boundary 
line, striving thereby to get the justice whicn 
the code denies him. This sleeping worker is 
the fellow the revolutionist is after. And when 
he once gets him awakened the days of the 
lawless capitalist policemen will be no more. 

We will then have peace, for a powerful 
working class will compel it. We will then 
have plenty, for an intelligent working class 
will produce and keep its product. We will 
then have freedom, for no one wishes to en- 
slave another except to exploit him. 


Starving, Humiliated India. 

They are starving at the rate of six thousand 
a week. Their best men are in jail, and every 
newspaper that dared to give a free utterance 
has been suppressed. Meetings of every kind 
are forbidden; every friend of the people is be- 
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ing hounded by British spies. And to crown 
the infamy the puppet King of England went 
strutting across the sea and declared himself 
Emperor of these people, who had a high form 
of civilization when his ancestors were living 
in holes in the rocks. 

Yet India’s present oppression and humilia- 
tion by the British barbarians is the outcome 
of an oppression and tyranny and a foolish 
system of cast that the natives have submitted 
to and enforced these thousands of years. 

Tyranny always begets tyranny. We see 
our own faults best when reflected from oth- 
ers. It is to be hoped that when the people 
of India accumulate sufficient power to cast off 
the British they will also discard the native 
tyrants and become really free. 

We Americans once indignantly cast off the 
British yoke and forged one with native hands 
that is galling us today. We are learning the 
lesson that it matters not who waves the scep- 
tic wand of authority, oppression is still op- 
pression. 


Socialists Celebrate Election of First Gun Man. 

Grand Junction, Colo—Grand Junction’s 
Socialist chief of police, S. B. Hutchinson, re- 
cently took office and the Socialists of the city 
presentcd him with a solid silver star. On the 
back of the star was engraved, ‘‘S. B. Hutch- 
inson, the first Socialist chief of police in the 
United States, presented by the Grand Junction 
branch International Socialist party.’’ 

I wonder if this cop hag a zaion label on his 
club. If not, the Socialists are neglecting their 
duty to ‘‘organized labor.’ Pesides, what 
sensation can be sweeter than that one receives 
from a wallop on the head from a union-made 
club in the hands of a Socialist policeman. 


More Injunction Tyranny. 

Judge Wright, of the U. S. Court, has sent 
a newsboy to jail for selling the Chicago Daily 
Socialist. 

This paper had offended the I. C. railroad 
by publishing the truth about the shopmen’s 
strike; in consequence of which the learned 
gentleman had put his ban on it, and sent an 
orphan boy to jail for thirty days for offering 
it for sale. 

They do no more than that in Russia, only 
there they have no hypocritical cant about 
freedom of the press. America is the arch 
faker among nations. 


McNamara Not a Squealer. 

Attempts to get the McNamaras to testify 
before the Federal Grand Jury, now conduct- 
ing an investigation of the dynamite traffic 
between the states, failed, utterly. When ap- 
proached by Oscar Lawler, J. J. replied: 


“What are you trying to do? You have been 
an agent of the government a long time, but 
whether you are an agent of the steel trust or 
otherwise, I can state frankly that, so far as I 
am concerned, I will not confess. Why Should 


I? Freedom is nothing to me.”’ 
JAY FOX. 


SLAVES FEAR FREE SPEECH. 

The community that will not allow its humblest. 
citizen to freely express his opinion, no matter how 
false or odious the opinion may be, is only a gang. 
of slaves —Wendell Phillips. 
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People are rich, not in the fact oi -heir poss- 
essing great walth, bit in tac degre to which 


they pcessess freedom. 
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THE FRISCO BALL 


The Hobos’ of Frisco who are after the 
cheese” and know how to get it, gave a dance, where 
rags were respectable, for the bencht of THE AGITATOR. 

A hundred Collars is the result. We hepe THE AGIT- 
ATOR’S friends elsewhere will be inspired by this splen- 
did effort to arrange some sort of entertainment for it. 


‘whole 


TWO NEW FIGHTERS 


Comrade Ross Winn, the indefatigable propagandist, 
has “bobbed up” again as editor and publisher of “The 
Advance, a Monthly Fice Lence; Sisun pages of 
brain stirring stuff that will tear the moss from your 


mind. 50c. a year. Mount Juliet, Tenn. 
2 + » 


Arther Jensen, well known in Seattle's radical ranks, 
has started ‘The Coal Digger,” a four page weekly, for 
the minersin particular, and labor in general. Every min- 
erin the state shud read the "Digger. It digs to the 
routof economic wrong, $1.5Uayear. Whikeson, Wash. 


A “REVOLUTIONARY” EDITOR EXPOSED 
Nov. 15, 1911. 
Editor Freie Arbciter Stimme, 
30 Canal St., New York City: 

Comrade Yanovsxy—In acknowledging receipt of 
$11.00 subscribed to the Defense Fund by the sub- 
cribers to the Freie Arbeiter Stimme, and thanking 
you for the same, I teg to state my opinion that 
you do not seem to realize the fu.. gravity of the 
case, 

Your editorial attitude has been that of one cooly 
indifferent to the matter. You seem to regard it 
as merely a local affair, quite beneath your editorial 
attention; and I do not wonder that several of your 
sibscribers are finding fault with you on that ac- 
count. Your attitude is well illustrated in your 
auswer to Comiade Alexander's inquiry when you 
write: “The one who undersiands the fight to be 
an important one will give. Tne one who don't 
won't give,” and you advise him not to lose his 
temper. 

Now, I cannot for the life of me see how an Anar- 
chist editor, a propagandist in the cause of free- 
dom, can sit Lack in his chair and assume the cool 
indifference of a bourgoiz, and advise his justly 
indignant subscrikers to keep ccol, wuile the very 
liberty that enables him to publish his paper is be- 
ing ground under tie iron heel of governmenta: 
tyranny. 

You surely must see the importance of holding 
on to the speck of liberty which enables us to pub- 
lish our views to the world, and I ayn sure you do 
not consciously mean to stand idly by and let others 
fieht to maintain that little liberty, without giving 
2 helning hand. Yet the attitude of indifference 
you have assumed in this case points directly to 
that conclusion. 

Lest you should by laboring under a mMisappre- 
hension of the gravity of the case, wihch I really 
believe you are, I will re-state, briefly, its important 


points: 
I am charged with “publishing matter tenting to 
creata disrespect for Jaw.” The subject of the arti- 


cle cited as “criminal” has no bearing on the ques- 
tion. That it happens to be cne of those written 
in relation to the bathing persecutions at Home, is 
merely incidental. Any issue of The Agitator con- 
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tains maiter that could just as well have been cited. 
For you can easi:y see that any criticism of the law 
or of the courts cold Le construcd as “tending to 
create disrespect for law,” and here lies the pro- 
found importance of the case. 

if it was merely a local issue with little or no 
bearing on the broader question of freedom, I should 
Lot ack nor expect more than passing notice of it. 

It is GGU ey Opinia Mtereiv, lal luis is a Vital 
issie. LT subacit fer your cou ideation Co wade Jas. 
F. Morton's ar-icle in the Tr th Seeker or Oct. J4th, 
and Theo. Schrocder, attorney for the New York 
Free Speech Leazgee, has pronounced it of so much 
lijpoerance as to Suggest that it should be taken to 
tue United States Surien.e Couric, 

Now, if you iake the stand that we should not 
fignt the case in the couit3, aud that Tiarcely submit 
to Leing raiheaded to the penitentiary without mak- 
int any @Cctfense, it is qvite ancther tiing, and you 
su.culd co state it—giving ampie argument in sup- 
Lort of your position, 

Pe. oually, I am quite averse to dcaiing with the 
iaw, and am ready to go to jail for my opinions 
Vithout anneving the general public with my trou- 
lies. But I cannot see the logic of a Revolutionist 
iaving down and sublmitting to the courts as soon 
as ne is wathered into its meshes. Such conduct 
wotld be consistent for a Tolstovien, but a Revolu- 
tionizt will never give up the fight. 

Besides, tiis is not a personal matter. It is a 
country wide issye, and on our conduct of it will 
Gepend in large measure the conduct of sin.ilar cases 
im the future. 

The Free Speech League belicves that every ob- 
stacle sho:ld be cast in the way of the capitalist 
o' ponents of free exrression before submitting and 
tat the widest publicity be given every such case, 
tat public attention may be awakened and that 
what little freedom of speech we have should not 
he surrendered without a stubborn fight. 

I trust that this staterent of the case will make 
p’ain to you the vital importance of its receiving the 
serious attention of all lovers of freedom; of all 
those who have something to say in condemnation 
of the present system of wage and law slavery that 
is little by little throttling the workers in its iron 
grip. 

Unless we defend this liberty row all our papers 
will soon have to pass through the hands of an off- 
cial censor. 

Yours in the Cause of Freedom, 
JAY FOX. 


Reply. 

You can understand that we would treat 
vour case broad and wide did we really think 
as yon and Morton thinks about it. But that is 
sust the thing—at least for the preseat—we 
think it a mere trifle, and we hate to make an 
clephant out of a fly. 


The foregoing answer appeared in the “Letter 
Box” of the F. A. S., and it reminds me very forcibly 
of the adage: “None are half so blind as those who 
will nou see.” That's all. I would insult the reader's 
intelligence to comment further on such a _ pusil- 
lanimous utterance. 

This ‘‘Revolutionist’’ dared not publish my letter and 
meet its arguments. I leave him exposed to the radical 
world as a ‘four flusher.’’ J. F. 


THE McNAMARA AFFAIR. 

The McNamaias have been sent to prison. J. B. 
for lite and J. J. for 15 years. 

Lincoln Steffens, who brought about the settlement 
of the case, Says: 

“Tne MeNamaras think they are fighters in a war, 
and they are. 

“The beginning of the story was at the ranch of 
E. W. Scripps, on Sunday, Nov. 19. I went there with 
Clarence S. Darrow, and we talked, all three of us, 
alLout everytuing under the sun, and finally about 
the McNaniara case. Mr. Scripps read a letter 
atout the Lelief that force and violence are the only 
weapons Lator has to fight with. We could all see 
tuat if this case could be tried so as to develop that 
theory as a defense, this terrible, true fact could 
be brought out into the light and dealt with. Some 
one clse suggested that another way to accomplish 
the same end was to settle the McNamara cases on 
the kasis of a plea of guilty, Such a plea would give 
us all a chance to acsime that a part of organized 
labor kad actually adopted tne policy of force.” 


The day after the confession, he wrote: 

“The spirit of wrath which is disgracing this city 
and this country today is the spirit that moved the 
McNab aia Loys to plant the dynamite to blow up 
the Times building. They alco talk of justice, jus- 
tice for their class, and they belong to a Labor 
group which not only says b:t believes that the 
cnlv wav for Lalor to get justice is to fight for it 
by strikes, with d rawite, Ly force, by war. Tuey 
are not right, are they? I wouldn't have asked such 
a question yesterday, but since everytody else igs 
thiowing kowts, why shouldn't I throw one, too? 
Why shouldnt I ask and why shc ldnt I ask every- 
Lody else to ask himself: Isn't this grcup right? 
Isn't feice the only way? Isnt tie demand of so 
ciety for revenge upon the dynamiters very like the 
demand of these men for revenge upon society?” 

e * ® 


The Executive Council of the A. F. of L. has 
issued a long statement apologizing for its connec- 
tion with the McNanara defense, from which we 
quote: 

“The men of organized labor, in common with all 
our people, are grieved beyond expression in words 
at the ioss of life, and the destruction of property, 
not only in the case under discussion, but in any 
otber case which may have occurred. We are hurt 
and humiliated to think that any man connected 
with the lator movement should have been gulity 
of cither. The lesson this grave crimie teaches will, 
however, kave its salutatory eff«ct. It will demon- 
strate now more tlan ever the inhumanity, as well 
as the futility, of resorting to violence in the effort 
to right wrongs, or to attain rights. 

+ e tk 


Clarence S. Darrow, chief counsel for the defense, 
made a statement, part of which follows: 

“Whether they were right or wrong, they believed 
they were on the fighting line. Tbey were not mur- 
derers at heart, but they were destroyers of prop- 
erty. Jim McNamara did not intend to kill any body. 
His dynamite broke the gas nain. And that is the 
plight I found him in. He told me the truth about 
it all. Because he wasn't a murderer at heart I de- 
cided to do the Lest I could to save his life. 

“All my life I have tricd to be on the side of 
those who lose in the unequal fight between the rich 
and the peor. Here was a man who, whether in 
the right or wrong, tried in his own grim way to 
be a soldier on the same side—the side of the poor. 
I couldn't see him go down without giving him what 
help I could. I know there are many Americans 
who will not understand what I have done, who 
will be able to analyze the spirit in which I did it. 
I know that I took the only possible chance there 
was of saving McNamara’s life.” 


PROGRESS AND PROPERTY. 

Private property—the possession of things—is the 
death of progress. The ownership of things en- 
slaves us, they cbain us to one place; we become 
cchservatives; we must conserve our possessions, 

A rebel bas no time or place for property; it is 
a snare, an unnecessary responsibility; a trouble- 
some obligation; and respectabilities and obliga- 
tions are two of the subtlest remnants of a rotten, 
capitalistic moral system. 

The surest way to have a thing done is to do it 
yourself; the quickest way to do away with the 
sacredness of property is to begin at home. 

My books, my furniture, my house, estranges me 
from him who forgets to whom they belong. Am 
I then a free man? 

We are no better than the religious folks who 
sing and talk of the home over there; we talk of 
the good day coming when men shall be free and 
keep on putting off the day by worshipping at the 
shrine of sacred private property. 

Vhenever I sell my time to be able to buy things 
I can call my own, I add to my responsibilities, I 
add to the impediments already strewn on the path 
to freedom. 

Who then will buy the books, the pictures, the 
luxuries I use? As far as possible I will, but I will 
have no brain-storm in case you think you need 
them more than I; I shall buy nothing that I cannot 
afford to lose, that I cannot leave behind, nothing 
that has not been made possible by the united ef- 
fort, the united intelligence, the united needs of all 
—nothing so sacred that I cannot share it with you 
if you choose to use it. 

To have nothing is to have all things, to be free 
from the possession of things is to be unpossessed. 


S. T. TAMMERSMARK. 


THE MINER’S CHANT 


The miner sings his doleful chant. 
Harken! His last refrain slowly ebbs away 
as he decends ‘neath the earth 
In quest of hidden treasures. 
Cireworn brow, with bent forin and muscle tense 
He diys, digs, digs, 


In rhythm with blow —a malediction ! 

“Cursed fate to have hunger as a mate— 

Cursed fate to seek coal for drone’s hearth 
to warm ; 

To seek gold and king's coffers fill ; 

To seek diamonds that fair hands adorn.’’ 

Dig, miner. There's no resphe ! 


In somber depths, Without hopes he lives, 
And his despairing heart cannot sing ; 
Music in doom has no tuneful ring. 

To satiate his master’s greed 

In the mine he find his grave. 


Heed not his curses, heed not his tears ; 
Sterile hearts shall have their bloom. 
Perchance, someday, his chant threatening 
will become, 
And in tones mightier than the sea 
His pent-up spirit of revolt shall have 
full sway, and then-- 
And then he'll seek the steel 
To gain his freedom ! 
R. DUMONT. 


SYNDICALISM: A NEW FORCE IN HISTORY 

Socialism was a monumental theory, before it 
entered the arena of practical politics with Inter- 
naticuale, Marx, the Genera! Federation of German 
Workimgmen apd with Lasalle. It has its own world 
system and philosophy, it has its own ethics, 
esthetics, and eschatology, and endeavors to form 
a new frame for the existence of a man as an indi- 
vidual and a citizen. 

Syndicalism has no other program than pure 
selfisuness and it does not try to embellish it with 
any pretenses or make it appear beautiful by smooth 
words. It is individualistic in all its aims, which 
are to secure the well being of each of its members, 
but is socialistic in its methods. It has realized 
that isolated egotism has o chance of success and 
that, to force its way through, it must organize 
the masses. Tke subordination of the individual 
to an organization, in which each member cares only 
for himself regardless of what happens to,all the 
others, seems a paradox, but it is simply modern— 
the employment of dyn: mic laws of modern socie- 
ties. That the Association of Workers does not 
pretend to believe in even the ghost of an ideal is 
evident to the most simple minded observer, even 
to the one who is only slighily superior to the 
animal world. 

A workingman need possess only the most rudi- 
mentary intelligence to be able to understand you 
when you say to him: “The welfare of the com- 
munity means nothing to you, tuerefore, stop think- 
ing of it, and devote all your efforts to further 
your own personal welfare, to get all you can possi- 
Liy get your hands on. Get all the enjoyment you 
Fossibly can out of life, and do so with the least 
amount of work possible.” “Syndicalism” also has 
& philosophy, as has indeed every movement of the 
masses; it is a shameless hedonism, but syndicalism 
teaches and realizes the philosophy of enjoyment as 
Moliere’'s M. Jourdani speaks prose—without know- 
ing it. 

“Aided by the Capitalists.” 


When the workers began to organize by trades, 
the bourgeoisie, who were masters of the law and 
had control of government and administration, did 
not understand what was going on. It favored this 
evolution. It granted the laborers the right to or- 
ganize and unite, authorized the grouping of the 
unions into a national organization, placed labor ex- 
changes at their disposal and helped the work finan- 
dally. I do not blame the bourgeoisie for this. I 
do not want to szy that it would have been auie in 
the long run to refuse to grant the proletariat labor 
exchanges and subsidies, I only say that the bour- 
Beoisie did not try to Oppose syndicalism, because 
they did not understand what it Meant or would 
eventually lead to. 

; Historical Comparisons. 

What is especially alarming atout syndicalism is 
= it appeared and suddenly manifested itself in 
“e Same manner as has done every new force in 
history, Whether we think of invasions of foreign 
conquerors, as when the Normans invaded England 
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under William the Conqueror, or the Manchus in- 
vaded China, or of the time wien the third estate 
in France overthrew the power of the clergy and 
nobility in France, the process has ever been the 
same. It has been the aszai ants, reck.ess and fuliy 
conscious of their power, who have descended upon 
those in possession, measured the force of resistance 
aud taken from them what they were no longer able 
to defend. 

It is a fght in which the one who is attacked has 
everything at stake and in which defeat means abso- 
late annihilation to him, physically and moialty. 
Those who make the attack are absolutely devoid of 
the inherited, almost sacred, respect for existing 
institutions, which is the most eficient bulwark of 
existing society. The most sacred symbols, formu- 
las, rites and sentiments ate ridiculed and recklessly 
thrown over by the assailants. They do not under- 
stand them and merely laugh at them. In Rome, 
they pull the Leards of the senators sitting on their 
chairs of office, they invade the temple, of Appollo 
at Delphi, they upset the altars, break che statues 
of the gods and take poss2ssion of the treasuries; 
in Jerusalem they invade the most holy parts of 
the temple, to which only the Hign Priest had ac 
cess; they gallop on horsetack through the church 
of Sophia and tie their horses to the altars, like a 
roaring, overflowing torrent, they rush into the Tul- 
leries and in their rags, dirty, unkempt, they seat 
themselves upon the golden throne of King Louis 
Philippe. 

All old sense of value is upset and the new mas- 
ters estatlish their own way of valuation according 
to their ideas. Thus, is the relation of syndicalism 
towards the State and Society as existing today.— 
Max Nord au. 


THE CHICAGO MARTYRS 
(A letter read at 24th Anniversary Meeting) 
Hulda Potter Loomis and Compades of the Chicago 

Open Forum: 

As I stand on the majestic heights of A. D., 1911, 
and look down into the valley of the past I see noth- 
ing grander, more noble or inspiring than the lives 
and death of the men whose memory we honor today. 

The thorny path of progress is strewn with the 
whited bones of the martyrs who have gone to their 
deaths for the truth that makes men free. It is 
to the martyrs we must bow for the progress the 
world has made. Without them human society would 
stagnate, degenerate and die. Yet it is the history 
of mankind that every man er woman with a message 
of vital importance to the race has been persecuted, 
burned or hanged. 

The Chicago Martyrs were no exception to this 
general rule. They were born ahead of their time, 
and because of that they died at the hands of an 
ignorant age incapable of understanding them, For 
it is as truce today as it has been at any age in the 
past that the world fears what it cannot understand. 
The world is especially afiaid of a new idea, and in 
its fear it strikes with the desperation of a coward. 

The utter foolishness of attempting to suppress an 
idea by striking down the innocent messenger wao 
conveys it to the world is quite apparent, It never 
occurs to the ignorant defenders of status quo that 
by hanging a man on the gallows they hang his 
ideas on the stars. And therein lies the grandour of 
ideas. They flourish under the lash of persecution, 
they rise to high heaven from the gallows. Anarchism 
in America dates from the Chicago tragedy, and its 
propaganda has been profoundly influenced by the 
judical murder of Nov. 11, 1887. 

Our Martyred Comrades went to their deaths calm- 
ly triumphant in the knowledge that their ideas 
would not be buried with them, and as they had 
devoted their lives to the cause of human freedom 
—so they gladly died for it. 

They loved Liberty more than life—Humanity 
more tban self. They were not for themselves, 
they were for the race. The miseries of mankind 
were their miseries. Their sensitive natures felt 
the palsied hand of oppression when it touched a 
fellow being at the furtherest confines of the earth. 
The sorrows of the workers were their sorrows. 
They hungered with the hungry. They wept for the 
children torn from the play ground and thrust 
into the factories to grind out dollars to fill the 
gluttonous maw of mammon. 

The nobility and heroism of their lives is an in- 
spiration, a great poem that awakens our energies 
and fires us with hope and desires for the achieve- 
ment of the ideal they died for. 

The time is coming when Humanity will do full 


justice to their memory, 
heroically fought shall te abolished—when the earth 
shall be freed from the iron grip of the exploitergs— 
when there shall be no longer slaves and masters—~ 
when all will be true workers, sharing alike in the 
fruits of their toil, and the pleasures and responsi- 
bilities of life in one grand brotherhood, their names 
will Le em:Llazoned in letters of fire upon the dome 
of the Temple of Liberty. 


When the Slavery they 


JAY FOX. 


FROM THE MAIL BAG. 
Editor The Agitator— 

Fellow Worker: Now that the little Agitator has 
done great work and enjoyed its first birthday, I 
must congratulate you and all who worked on it. 
Hope it will grow a great deal bigger and leave the 
press every day. 

I only wish that I could do more, but you know 
what can a fellow do out of $11.00 a week, when eggs 
are 50 cents the dozen and butter 40 cents the 
pound. Yes, we I. W. W.’s are growing, and I tell 
you the truth no paper is more read and liked in 
our hall than the little Fighting Agitator. 

Yours for Industrial Liberty, 
ERNEST BESSELMANN. 
San Diego, Calif. 


Fditor The Agitator— 

Dear Comrade: I enclose $4.00—one for the re- 
newal of my own subscription, and one subscription 
each for three of my friends. 

I am sorry I cannot do more at present, but I 
shall always do my best to help that good capitalist 
fighter, The Agitator; because I find it a well writ- 
ten, intellectual paper that strikes straight at the 
root of this rotten system. 

Yours for the cause of human kind, 
8. CAESAR. 
Dalzill, Ill. 


Editor The Agitator— 

Fellow Worker: I have been instructed by Local 
226 I. W. W. to send for one yearly subscription of 
The Agitator. 

Kindly accept our appreciation for the work The 
Agitator is doing. 

Yours for Industrial Freedom, 
A. O. MORSE, Sec. 
Prince Rupert, B. C. 


Editor The Agitator— 

Fellow Worker: Inclosed find one dollar to pay 
for the subscription for six months for me and my 
frie.d to The Agitator, the paper without the husks. 

Yours in revolt, 
FRANK ALBEBS. 

New Orleans, La. 


THE INTEMPERANCE OF THE POOR. 


Beer is the choloroform that enables the laborer 
to endure the severe operation of living; that is why 
we can always assure one another over our wine 
that the 1ascal’s misery is due to his habit of drink- 
ing. We are down on him for it, because if he could 
tear his life without beer, we should save his beer- 
money—get him for lower wages. In short, we should 
be richer and he soberer. 

BERNARD SHAW. 


Cora ao 


IT IS JUST A HABIT. 


“I suppose, Ejleen,” she remarked to the new girl, 
with feigned indifference, “that you overheard my 
husband and me conversing rather earnestly this 
morning. I hope, however, that you did not think 
anything unusual was going on?” 

“Niver a Lit, mum. Oi wanst had a husband meself, 
an’ niver a day passed that th’ neighbors didn’t be- 
lave one or th’ other uv us would be kilt entoirly.” 


GET OFF THEIR BACKS. 


I sit on a man's neck, I weigh him down, and I 
domand tbat he shall carry me; and without descend- 
ing from his shoulders I assure myself and others 
that I am very sorry for him. —Tolstoy 


RECEIPTS 


_ San Francisco Ball, $100; Caesar and Bernard, $4; 
Nielson, $2; Jensen, Goldburg, Pollack, Kremer, Levin, 
Hull, Connel, Perz, Cole, Ballow, each $1; Local 326 I. 
W. W. $1.5); Nelson, £1.25: Bailey, Bruning, Christ, 
Groh, Albers, Muller, each 50c. Hoff, Olson, Linpo 
Miller, Ostrom. cach 25e. ; 


SD Laws For THE Bauern BALL ZA 


To Be Held In Redding’s Acadamy 
Twenty third and Jackson 
Seattle, Dec. 31st. 


1. Members are warned that the prosperity and happi- 
ness of the colony depends upon their frequent and per- 
sistent violation of these laws. 


2. Ignorance of the law is no excuse. But ignorance is 
cncouraged, as it is easier to get vou in the meshes. 


3. No lawvers, juries or witnesses will be permitted in 
our courts. They cause unnecessary delay, are expense 
j.e, and often defeat the ends of justice. Our judge 
knows his business and is up to date. You are guilty if 
brought Ix fore bim, Yeu will be arrested on suspicion 
and convicted’ beyond reasonable der t 


4. No peasant is allowed to have Loth handsin his or 
her pockets at the same time. This law cannot be con- 
strued to mean your neighl or's pockets. 


5. Adam was tempted with an apple. We have added 
an orange. If you fall before either, a five cent fine or- 
a half hour in prison for yours. If you Gury away the 
whole show we will send you to the U. S. Senate. 


6. You may make all the noise you wish provided it 
means nothing real. Talk frecly about salvation, astron- 
omy and even revolution —in Russion or Borneo, but 
speak not ofatheism, anarchism, socialism, or industrial- 
ism; nor of a revolution in this colony. For this is a 
free community and such talk is treason to our court. 


7. Peasants caught spooning will be instantly arrested 
aud shackled with the bordsfof matrimony. 

8. To embrace a maiden is to marry her. Kissing is 
also a crime purishable by marriage. Alter marriage it 
is not a crime to kiss for she is yours; and one cun do 
what he likes with his own. 

9. Besides his blessing whichis wind, the parson or 
rabbi who knots you will give as special prenoum, a 
ring, which is a sound. 

10. What God hath joined ‘tcgether let no man put 
asunder. Divorce is inmoral and sinful. The only cure 
for marriage is more marriage. Marry another, marry 
again. 

11. If these laws do not suit you, they suit the judges, 
police, and parsons who;rule over you. Soit is all right 


—for them. p 
By Orderof the King 


“INTERVENTION!” IS WALL STREET’S CRY 


Once more the sword of the United States is sns- 
pended over the Mexican people’s neck. “The Mexi- 
cans are incapatle of self-government,” gay all the 
adventurers who wish to make millions by exploit- 
ing the labor and natural wealth of Mexico. 

Madero has promised to hand over to Americans 
the liberties of Mexico; and, in addition, the land, 
the woods, the mines, the waters, all Mexico itself. 
Naturally, the Americans are on Madero’s side. 

The Mexican people are taking possession of their 
on country’s natural wealth: and this fact, coupled 
with tbe revolutionary effervescence now clearly 
observable, has caused the American speculator to 
cry to heaven and proclaim that Mexico should be 
acquired bv the United States, at any price. 

Madero being naturally weak, as Diaz was, is seek- 
ing the aid of the American government, that he 
may maintain himself in power. To this end it has 
been necessary for bim to agree to the American 
Dourgeoisie’s demand for slavery in Mexico. And the 
compact has been made! To the conscience of the 
criminal what are the sufferings, the despair and the 
plood of fifteen millions? Did he not. at the very 
first, sell out the revolution for $20.000 0A? He Jones 
to rle—the miserable wretch! and he has been 
manacling with cbains of gold the hands of who- 
ever had it in his rower to raise a revolutionary 
force and stuffine with eold the snout of every man 
who had the abilitv to shout a protest. He has been 
tearine out the hearts of all who some day, might 
bave unsheathed the daeeer of a Brutus. 


The promises Madero has made to the American 
eneculator can be realized only under a bourgeois 
peace; a peace of the bayonet and the dungeon; a 
peace guaranteed by the judee and by the bangman. 

Capital needs neace to make its profits and it sees, 
with the sinking heart of a "surer unable to get his 
eclawaz into his neizhbor’s pockets, that peace is more 
distant than it ever was. Madero is impotent to 
bring into submission all the elements opposing him. 
He would play the dictator, the strong man with 
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the hand of iron, and the result is that he is a 
nutshell floating aimlessly upon a storm-tossed sea. 
In his despair, in his utter dejection, he begs from 
the Colossus of the North what the Mexican people 
will not give him—its support. He does as Diaz did. 

The people are not rebelling for the pleasure of 
retelling. The revolutionist is not tearing the life 
out of his enemies for tne satisfaction of witnessing 
a spectacie of Lloodshed. Tue revolutionist applies 
the torch, but not, as did the Roman eimpeior, fcr 
the sake of enjoying the shifting colors of the flames 
and foliowing with his eye the black spirals of 
sr.oKe as they are tlown hither and thither by tne 
wind. 

Tue Mexican people arc in arms because they 
must play the game to the finish in order to save 
themselves and future genera.ions from tLat econo- 
nic siavery whence spring all tyrannies. Neither 
Madero nor any other man can give the people 
What they need—Bread. They can decree liberty of 
speech, liberty of assembly, liberty of conscience, 
etc., etc.; but who can decree the abolition of mis- 
ery? No one. No one; because it would be a de- 
cree at which the rich would laugh. The abolition 
of misery means the abolition of the rich man’s right 
to reiain in his possession the land, the machinery 
of production and the means of tiansportation. All 
this the rich man will not let go of from kind- 
heartedness, but only through being forced. 

The people of Mexico, with a judiciousness that 
does them honor, bave come to realize that their 
salvation—that is to say, the death of misery and 
the conquest of liberty—does not depend on the 
establishing a government, but, purely and simply, 
on laying bands on what the rich withhold and on 
making the prorerty of a few the property of all. 

In rising in arms the people of Mexico are exer- 
cising a legitimate right; the right of rebelling 
against all that oppresses them, against all that 
makes them suffer, against all that is opposed to 
their development and prozress. What right has 
the American government to intervene in matters 
that are not its own? 

We long for liberty and well-being; we have no 
desire to be slaves; we wish to be free, and free in 
an effective manner; and, inasmuch as is because of 
this the Revolution is prolonging itself—since a true 
Revolution cannot be brought to a termination with- 
in a single year—Mexico’s exploiters are now urging 
their government to hurl itself against human beings 
who are struggling and sacrificing themselves solely 
for the betterment and advancement of their lot.— 
From the Spanish of Richard Flores Magon. 


NEW BOOKS. 


“Social Forces in American History,” by A. M. 
Simons. (The Macmillan Co., N. Y., $1.50 net.) 

Things have come to a pretty pass in this cold 
materialistic age when even the beautiful romance 
called history cannot escape the dissecting table of 
the realists. 

All the guilded American heroes of my schoolboy 
days have been ruthlessly snatched from their ped- 
astals and dashed in the dirt at my feet by this cruel 
materialistic historian. 

He brazenly tells us that the Boston tea party, 
“of glorious memory,” was organized by a gang of 
smugglers, headed by Samuel Adams and John Han- 
cock, whose business was destroyed when the Eng- 
lish Government abolished the tax on tea. 

Among numerous other unromantic things he tells 
us that Washington, the truthful model of my youth, 
was a land thief, and hints that his patriotic fervor 
in helping to ferment the revolution may have been 
influenced by his desire to cover up his stealings. 
And all I can do by way of defending my heroes 
is to call names, for he surely has “the goods” on 
the entire lot. 

Well, if I must be disillusioned, I may as well 
accept my fate as stoically as possible. It is not 
the first time the veil of romance has been torn 
from my eyes; and though the operation was pain- 
ful, I am now thankful. 

So I say to you, Simons: Bravo, you have not 
only done your work completely, you have done it 
scholarly and well. 

It is an omenous sign of the new times when 
the working class has begun to rewrite history. For 
this book is really a short history of the United 
States, written from a working class, or materialistic 
viewpoint. It bas all the earmarks of painstaking 
study and will be a revelation to everyone who has 


been feeding from the trough of capitalistic his- 
torians. 


P. O. Box 622, 


It cannot be too highly recommended. Every 
working class library snould have it. Every student 
of working class economics should read it. It may 
be obtained through The Agftator. J. F. 
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Books and Pamphiets For Sale By the Agitator 
Publishing Association. 

The Cost of Something for Nothing, J. P. Altgeld 1.00 

The Moods of Life, Poems, W. F. Barnard....... 1.00 


Vove's Coming of Age, Edward Carpenter ...... 1.00 
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Looking Forward, a Treatise on Wonan........ 1.00 
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Social and Philosophical Studies, P. Lafargue... .60 
Right to Be Lazy and Other Studies, P. Lafargue .50 
The Evolution of Property, P. Lafargue ........ .60 
Stoiies of the Struggle, Morris Winchevsky .... .50 
Human, All Too Human, Nietzche .....cs.see0. .50 


Communism and Conscience, E. C. Walker ..... .25 
Who Is the Enemy, Anthony Comstock or You? .20 
Vice: Its Friends and Its Foes, E. C. Walker... .15 
Patriotism, Emma Goldman ....... Sp atadare ene. 00 
Anarchism vs. Malthus, C. L. James .........-- 05 
What I Belleve, Emma Goldman .......eseee04 05 
Francisco Ferrer; His Life, Work and Martyr- 
dom p 
The Curse of Race Prejudice, J. F. Morton, Jr... .25 
Freeland: a Social Anticipation, The. Hertzska.. .60 
Modern Science and Anarchism, Kropotkin ..... .15 
The State: Its Historic Role, Kropotkin ........ .10 
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some Art Calendar FREE 
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REGENERACION 
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914 Boston St. Los Angeles, California. 
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Published by EMMA GOLDMAN, Publisher 
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For Revolutionary In- 
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A weekly revolutionary 
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A Monthly Journal of 
Anarchist Communism 
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OShe Passing Show 


The Editor Found Guilty. 


‘‘Guilty as charged in the complaint” was 
the verdict of the jury that tried me in ‘the 
superior court at Tacoma, Wash., for the hein- 
ous offense of ‘‘publishing matter tending to 
create disrespect far the law.” 

The prosecution introduced ‘‘Anarchy’’ into 
the case, and played it up to the limit. One 
would have thot at times that Anarchy 
and Home Colony were on trial. That was the 
game of the tricky prosecution. They dared 
not try the case on its merits. They dared not 
meet Anderson and me on the question at is- 
sue, which was the right of Free Press, before 
the jury; a jury that, by its general ignoranee 
of the subject, would have been favorable to 
them from the start. 

No, these noble lawyers preferred. to wallow 
in the mire of prejudice and misrepresenta- 
tion. 

But they won, and to some men success is 
everything, the means nothing. 

In this case there were two very unusual oc- 
currences: The prisoner addressed the jury in 
his own behalf, and the crowded court room 
once burst into applause, when Col. Anderson 
told the jury the reason why the prosecuting 
attorney don’t go after the daily papers for 
the articles they publish tending to create dis- 
respect for law was ‘‘because there is too much 
power, too many votes behind them.” 

According to the law, the penalty goes as 
high as a year in jail. Put the case will be 
appealed. As we go to press the judge had not 
pronounced sentence. A more complete report 
of the case will appear in next issue. 


Industrialism vs. Parliamentaryism. 


Ramsay McDonald, chairman of the English 
Labor Party, has made a ‘‘brilliant’’ attack 
upon Syndicalism, and the General Strike. 

This is the labor ‘‘leader’’ who attended the 
coronation banquet in regulation uniform, and, 
with the other lackics and lick spittles, brayed 
his allegiance to the new king. After showing 
the impracticability of the whole scheme, and 
low everything is going to turn out to 
the utter anhiliation of the Syndicalists, he 
proceeds to inform the readers of the ‘‘Socialist 
Review’’ that ‘‘the new revolution advocated 
by the Syndicalists and the I. W. W. is a mere 
escapade of the nursery mind. It is the pro- 
duct of the creative intelligence of the man 
who is impatient because it takes the earth 
24 hours to wheel round.”’ 


The foremost thinkers of Europe and Ameri- 
ca, the men who have led the march of social 
progress for the last quarter of a century, the 
mass of the intelligent workmen of France, 
Italy, Spain, and a large portion of the workers 
of the other countries of Europe and America 
are “‘nurslings,’’ impatient babies, bawling for 
the moon, in the opinion of the great Ramsay, 
whose principle work in the cause of labor has 
been to eat out of the king’s hand. 

Of course such smart mouthings are redicul- 
ous, and would be beneath serious notice, were 
they not read by a number of honest workers, 
who have more or less trust in this new brand 
of politician, and who, in their simple honesty, 
are liable to believe, without further thought or 
Investigation, the catchy worded, ready-made 
opinions handed down from the chairman. 

Why do men of this type turn their taps of 
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vituperation on Syndicalism? Why are they 
80 anxious to explain it away, and keep the 
workers from embracing it? Let Ramsay ans- 
wer: 

‘The hospitality which the Socialist move- 
ment has offered so generously to all kinds of 
cranks and scoundrels because they professed 
to be in revolt against the existing order has 
already done our movement much harm. Let 


it not add Syndicalism to the already too 


numerous vipers which, in the kindness of its 
heart, it is warming on its heartstone.’’ 

‘‘It does the movement harm,’’ does it, Ram- 
say? And, incidentally, it endangers your 
good job as M. P. and the prospect of a cabinet 
officer later, when the ‘‘movement’’ gets rid 
of all the revolutionary rif-raf and elevates 
itself to the heights of respectability which will 
merit such a reward for its leader. You have 
no need to be impatient about the coming of 
the Social Revolution. You can wait and even 
thrive while waiting. But we ‘‘nurslings,’’ 
and vipers’’ cannot wait. Millions of us are 
without the means of life. Millions on the 
verge of starvation, millions at dangerous, ill- 
paid drudgery. We cannot wait. We will 
not wait. 

We will dig right down to the root of the 
capitalistic tree. We have learned how to 
clear the earth of its corruption. Too long 
have we gone round with the pruning hook, 
lopping off branches, while the trunk was 
growing stronger. Too long have we followed 
the lead of the trimmers and grafters. 

Nor do we want any aid or comfort from 
political skates. Let them fire their adjectives 
at us. The harder the names the more pain 
we will know they are in. 

Industrialism is the greatest movement the 
world has ever known. It will sweep the 
earth so clean of its parasites, with a hurri- 
cane of solidarity, that there won’t be a root 
or stem of the venomous breed left, and the 
petty little peacock socialist laborites who 
mount their seats in the capitalist parliments 
and ery ‘‘viper’’ will be carried away in the 
storm. 

An Inquirer Answered. 

No, the Aberdeen fight has not been lost, and 
the turning of their tactics upon themselves has 
not shown the Industralists the futility of that 
kind of warfare. As a matter of fact, the police 
always apply direct action. To lock men in 
prison is as direct an action as to drive them 
from the city. So I don’t sce where this 
‘turning of tactics’? comes in., The change 
of tactics was not expected, and there are 
geographical difficulties that make it hard to 
meet the change. But the fight has not been 
given up. It has really not begun yet. Altho 
the merchant-police are beginning to squeal 
about loss of business. They have been marked 
for the boycott, and it is being applied. Every 
self-respecting working man in the city re- 
sents the outragous attack on Free Speech, 
and the murderous assult on the men who 
dared to uphold it. Still the fight has hardly 
begun. These I. W. W. fellows don’t give 
up a fight till they’re licked; and they have 
not been licked yet. 

The fight for free speech in Aberdeen is prac- 
tically won. The Bourgoise is weakening, and 
the presence of 150 agitators in the town at 
this time is going to effect its downfall in a 
hurry, and before this answer rerches your eye, 
Mr. Question Mark, you may have learned 
through other sources that the streets of Aber- 
deen are again open to the soap boxer, for the 
free expression of his opinions. 
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WHOLE NO. 29 

Ten men were arrested the other night, and 
discharged next morning. The leaders of the 
pick handle brigade asked for a conference 
with the I. W. W. at which they requested a 
truce of three days ‘‘in order to consider meth- 
ods of agreement.’’ Does that look like failure? 


The Slaughter of the Helpless. 

In a mine disaster in Braceville, Tenn., over 
a-hunderd men lost their lives. Yet we hear 
no bloody howls for the death of capitalists 
into whose benevolent keeping the Almighty 
has placed these mines, altho it is common 
knowledge that the explosion which killed 
them was caused by criminal neglect on the 
part of those capitalists, whose inhuman greed 
for gold outweighed every thot for the pro- 
tection of the lives of the miners. 

Just ordinary human feelings ought to 
prompt the mine owners to apply safety de- 
Vices in the mines. But they are devoid of 
those human feelings which are the common 
gift of common humanity. 

If the mine owners were compelled to work 
in the mines we would have no mine disasters. 

The Braceville miners were powerless to com- 
pel proper protection for their lives. Their 
union was broken up by the rapacious owners 
some time ago. Thus they were reduced to 
a helpless dependence upon the heartless 
owner, who have less consideration for them 
than for any other of the tools with which 
to glut their ravenous appetites for gold. For 
every tool except the human tool costs money. 

The human machine is the cheapest thing 
on earth. It is dirt free. Therefore, why shud 
the users of this machine spend good money 
providing protection for it? The mine owners 
of America are logical if not human. They 
kill more miners than all the rest of the world 
combined. 

In 1907 the figures for Colorado reached the 
appalling height of 21 to every 1,000. In 29 
years 30,000 miners have been killed in the U. 
S. I should have said: ‘‘Industrially mur- 
dered,’’ for that would be a more correct state- 
ment of the terrible fact. 

During this period an army of 80,000 miners 
were seriously injured. 

Isn’t it strange the newspapers are not rav- 
ing about this slaughter of the helpless? 


It all depends on who the butchers are, dear 
reader. 


When Murder Was Not Murder. 


“Not Guilty” is the verdict in the case of 
the proprietors of the Triangle shirt factory, 
charged with causing the death of 146 working 
people. No one with any knowledge of things 
as they are expected otherwise than the ac- 
quittal of these capitalists, 


The people know that those factory slaves 
were killed by the greed and rapacity of the 
“‘owners,’’ who took no heed of either the law 
of the land or of humanity. Their machinery 
and stock was covered by insurance. The slaves 
cost nothing, so~no provision was made for 
their protection. 

Money is mightier than the law. Its influ- 
ence is greater than justice, whom it leads 
around by the hand. It makes a mockery of 
all our fine spun theories about equality, etc. 

Murder may be murder in theory, but the 
money: bag has proven that the ghastliest 
wholesale butchery is not even disrespectable 
when perpetrated by the ruling class. 


JAY FOX. L 
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THE McNAMARA STORM. 


The psychologic storm provoked by the admission 
of guilt on the part of the McNamara brothers has 
set all manner of human nature dancing naked in 
the limelight—and for the most part it has been 
a very sorry exhibition, though some expressions 
have come from quarters least expected, revealing 
qualities higher than I supposed resided there. I 
take pleasure in recognizing this in the case of two 
men, on whom ag public characters, or rather on 
their public work, I have set no very great value. 
For years I have regarded Jobn Mitchell as a timid 
conservative and a weakling; but in this crisis he 
has spoken as a human being,—oh, with so much 
more humanity tbat Socialist Congressman Berger, 
who wants “the limit of the law,” or that insect- 
man, the Socialist Mayor of Butte, who added his 
voice to the mob yelling “coward.” Asked to pro- 
nounce himself as to the punishment due the Mc- 
Namaras, John Mitchell answered with gentle, I may 
say Christian, dignity: “I have nothing to say 
about their punishment; it is not for me to 
punish.” 

The other man is Morris Hillquit, a Socialist of 
the most legal variety, opposed to terrorism in all 
its forms. Yet in the very article opposing it, Hill- 
quit says: “I am not at all inclined to join in the 
general chorus of indignation against them, or in 
the savage demands for their blood. I know they 
are victims of the class war, just as much as the 
men who perished by their crime.” 

In the midst of the foaming, raging cry of "Hang, 
hang! Not high enough, nor quick enough! Limit 
of the Law,” and all the rest of the ferocity with 
whch men of capital and men of labor are dis- 
gracing themselves, those two have maintained their 
humanity—Jobn Mitchell and Morris Hillquit—and to 
their everlasting honor! 

As to Samuel Gompers, the reports have been so 
confusing, and his charges of misquotation have 
been so vehement, that it is Impossible for me to 
form an estimate of his attitude; in one report, he 
is quoted as saying: “I am not a hound, | am nota 
hound; I do not seek human life in punishment for 
any crime.” So that at least relieves him from blood- 
thirst; and as to other unworthy utterances attrib- 
uted to him, I prefer to give him the benefit of the 
doubt, since he says he has been misrepresented. 

But the voice that sounded with the thrill of an 
Evangel was the voice of Lincoln Steffens, in his 
article of December 4th—a voice drowned it is true 
from every side with sneer and blame and mis- 
understanding. And indeed it was very naive of 
him to think that the judge, the prosecuting attor- 
ney and their owners, the capitalists, could be 
capable of that great act of moral generosity he 
seems to have expected from them, that they could 
be touched by any higher motive than the preserva- 
tion of municipal loaves and fishes, than ‘‘wisdom 
and the saving of money,” than the miserable motive 
of keeping men alive rather than Langing them, in 
order to torture confessions out of them; very naive 
to think he could help to stop the war between capi- 
tal and lator. Oh, very naive, indeed; but none the 
less splendid for that! 

To come to the consideration of the thing itself, 
I reiterate what I said a week ago: “The main ques- 
tion this case puts to the world for its answer is, 
What are the causes which make men of good feel- 
ings, kindly and sympathetic men, as those who 
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know them say these brothers are—as Clarence 
Darrow says they are, as Lincoln Steffens says they 
are—what are the causes which make men like 
these come to the conclusion that destructive at- 
tacks upon property (personally I do not believe 
they ever meant to take any one’s life) are jus- 
tiflable, are the only means by which workingmen 
can better their conditions here and now?” 

This is the question the Times victims died to 
put tefore the world, the question whose discussion 
the McNamara brothers are burying from it with 
years of prisonff life. 

I am aware that any number of theories are cur- 
rent. I know that some persons have jumped to 
the conclusion that these men were not really union 
men at all, but merely agents in hte employ of a 
concern, or concerns, rivaling the National Erectors’ 
Association; that the thousands of dollars which it 
is assumed (quite without any definite knowledge) 
were spent in committing acts of violence by these 
two men, were furnished by capitalists at war with 
each other. 

I admit that this may be possible. 

On the other hand, I am aware there is a news- 
paper theory, possibly a government theory, that 
there was a bloodthirsty conspiracy by all the heads 
of union labor, etc., etc. 

I admit that this may be possible. 

But with all respect to the people whose minds 
must work in devious ways to discover a crooked 
rath over which events may have proceeded, my 
Own opinion is that while those theories are possible 
they are extremely improbable. 

The socialistic press, in accordance with an old- 
time policy of putting the blame on the enemy, and 
especially the Appeal to Reason, notably through 
Eugene Debs and one of its ridiculous figures, Mr. 
George Shoaf, who worked up a faked disappearance 
last summer to the disgnst of every sensible reader, 
put forward the notion that General Otis had blown 
up his own building. And while I thought that was 
a bare possibility, it sounded the height of improb- 
ability to me. And so do these other theories. 

I have never been a member of a union, because 
my occupation is one which doesn't call for it. I 
have often regretted it; but this week I have been 
glad,—glad my voice was my own and free, owing 
no allegiance to any association whose interests 
would be my gag. For all that I have no inside 
knowledge, however, I judge from outside observa- 
tion of them that certain elements of human na- 
ture work in them precisely as they do in all asso- 
ciations. 

Human nature in general Is very quick to let 
some one else stand in the breach. Most people be- 
lieve in force; all governmentalists do. It’s only a 
question of applying it. Unionists believe in force, 
non-unfonists believe in force, scats believe in force, 
capitalists believe in force, judges and hangmen be- 
lieve in force, ministers of the gospel believe in 
force, Socialists believe in force, and a good many 
Anarchists believe in force. Furthermore, they be- 
lieve in force used successfully. But not all of these, 
not anything like all of these want to use force them- 
selves; they want some one else to use it for them; 
they are charmed when it is used successfully; but 
when it fails, they are horrified! and terrified! And 
they lift up their voices on high, howilng, Vae Victis, 
Vae Victis! 


Now I think that people in unions, as out of them, 
are very ready to let active and able people fight 
their battles for them, without inquiring very much 
about how it's done. I don't suppose it ever came 
into many of the ironworkers’ heads to consider the 
work of the officers at all. They paid their dues, 
elected representatives because they thought them 
able, and thought no rore about it. But these men 
who were able, why had they come to the conclusion 
that they must fight in such a way? 


I have tried to think it out, and I have concluded 
80: These were men who were familiar with the 
lives of fronworkers. They were not like those of 
us who sit in houses, and work over ledgers, or 
library shelves, or cloth, or cookery, who cry over 
a burnt finger or a sprained joint, who know little 
or nothing of the risks of mining, machine-shops, 
steel manufacture and structural work. Those who 
work at such employment, or mix constantly with 
those who do, acquire a recklessness toward life, 
which is the spiritual toll humanity must pay for 
the iron triumphs of its iron civilization. 

I understand that the average life of a structural 
ironworker at his trade is ten years. Try to under- 
stand what that means,—the fallen, the crushed, the 


mangled, the maimed and lamed, the highway out- 
casts, the poorhouse remnants,—the Dead. Try to 
understand what feeling that engenders in the breast 
of him who lives with it, sees it, feels it. 

And then, putting aside all the spy theories for 
the moment, put this to yourself as one of the pos- 
sible explanations. Pat it to yourself that you are 
one who saw all these murders, committed by so- 
ciety in its utter indifference as to how it accom- 
plishes its iron triumphs so they are accomplished; 
that you have the spirit of recklessness in your. 
self—that great, tbat dauntless spirit which is one 
of the highest quatities of human pDature, that where- 
by it has dared and done, hurled itself against the 
Irpossiktle, fiom the pygmy conjured the giant; put 
it trat you considered yourself a soldier in a guerilla 
warfare upon a merciless devourer of human lives; 
that you took your own life in your hands and struck; 
that (as often happens in war) you overshot your 
matk and struck your own side; that you were 
caught by the enemy; that you resisted till you 
saw resistance was useless; both for yourself and 
those for whom you believed yourself to be fight- 
ing; that you opened your mouth at last and said, 
“Yes, I did it,’—and no more. (These men have 
said no more.) And then that you heard the “hang” 
cry going up from your own side louder than from 
your enemies; that you knew there were hypocrites 
among them who were shouting “treason,” not be- 
canse you had fought but because you were 
caught; that to the others, the honest ones, you 
knew you could never, never explain; that you were 
going down to a living grave; to pass within the ring 
of stone forever, utterly, utterly un-understood! Put 
that to yourself as one of the possibilities of this 
case, and then—be silent, till you have certain knowl- 
edge to curse upon. 

As for the rest, I wish that every one might read 
the editorial in the Chicago Daily Socialist of De- 
cember 5th. It surged out of a man's heart; I like 
it; it gives the lie to all this hypocritical cant of 
the common press atout the Times victims. Who 
cries vengeance for the criminals who killed the 
workers in the Cherry mine? or the Johnstown and 
Austin floods? or the victims of the 1907 panic, 
which Wharton Barker, the banker, tells us was con- 
nived in by Theodore Roosevelt? Who now are 
the criminals responsible for the 200 miners buried 
alive at this moment at Briceville? Every day they 
murder more, calmly and cold-bloodedly, than died 
in the Times disaster. And let them cease their 
hypocrisy. And let our people hurl back at them 
their own cry: “Murder is murder.” Let them un- 
derstand who are the fundamental criminals, and 
what is the fundamental crime. Let them ask not 
indeed for vengeance, but the abolition of this 
scheme of property right for some in what belongs 
to us all, whereby we are brought to tbis horrible 
war, and driven to conclude that there is no way 
of getting any meager portion of what is ours but 
by violence. 

VOLTAIRENE DE CLEYRE. 


A MODERN SCHOOL. 


This is an introduction to a series of articles fn 
which I shall try to speak on practical school edu- 
cation according to two great principles which bave 
to govern it: freedom and truth. Freedom for the 
child in his relations to school-fellows and teacher, 
freedom in his mental and bodily development, 
freedom of thought and to express his thoughts, 
freedom in his individual researches and investiga- 
tions. Truth in everything. No answer given by 
the teacher must be untruthful, no matter what 
the consequences may be. There can never be an 
excuse for a lie in education. And in these articles 
I will show how the teacher, without any impro- 
priety, could do justice to these primordial princi- 
ples of education. I will consider every phase of 
the usual relations between child and teacher, as 
well as the unusual and difficult problems, which 
the teacher may encounter. I will endeavor to 
solve even those difficulties which come from the 
contact of the child with the outer world, with chil- 
dren or adults outside the school; and will also 
take into consideration the conflicts which some 
times arise from the comparison between reac 
tionary principles of the home education and the 
advanced views of my school education. 

It is understood that my teacher must reunite & 
number of qualities with which he is either born 
or which he may have gotten by a thorough self- 
education. He must have, besides the usual quali- 
ties required of a teacher, as love for teaching, 
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THE PEOPLE'S CRY 


Tremble before thy chattels, 

Lords of the Scheme of Things | 
Fighters of all Earth's battles, 

Ours is the might of Kings! 
Guided by seers and sages, 

The World's heart-beat for a drum, 
Snapping the chains of ages, 

Out of the night—we come ! 


Lend us no ear that pities ; 
Offer no almoner’s hand, 
Alms for the Builders of Cities? 
When will you understand ? 
Down with your boast of birth 
And your golden calves of Trade! 
A man is worth to his Mother Karth, 
All that a man has made ! 


We are the workers and makers! 
We are no longer dumb! 
Tremble, O Shirkers and Takers! 
Sweeping the earth—we come! 
Ranked in the world-wide dawn, 
Marching into the day ! 
The night is gone and the sword is drawn, 
And the scabbard is thrown away ! 
—JoHN G. NEIHARDY 
nS a 
patience, kindness, tact, good will, etc. ,two other 
qualities which today are difficult to find, but which, 
with a strong will and absolute honesty, could be 
conquered even in our society: The teacher must 
be a free man, free thinking and free acting, and 
must be a lover of truth. 


He will never consider himself as an authority 
for the children, he will always be their equal and 
friend and will never claim to have more rights 
than they have. He will try never to impose his 
views or his conclusions on them, although it must 
be borne in mind that this is not always possible; 
but whenever he gives the children an opinion of 
his own, he shall always give them his reasons for 
holding it, so that they may be duly warned and 
not believe blindly. He will interfere with the chil- 
dren’s work and research as little as possible, will 
follow them rather than lead them, will always 
answer their questions and answer them at the 
time when asked, or, where this is possible, will 
look, together with them, for the answer. He will 
have respect for the children’s personality and will 
always have in mind the idea that any of his con- 
clusions, even those in which he believes the most 
and for which he always fights, may be wrong, and 
that the child, in its simple and largely unbiased 
way, may be right. The teacher will put aside and 
diccard all those opinions and ideas which he has 
taken in during his long school years (I should pre- 
fer one who had been self-taught), and of which 
ideas are mere superstitions. He will revise, as it 
were, everything he has learned and, were he per- 
fectly frank to himself, even the most advanced 
will often find that, in education, he must “burn 
what he has adored and adore what he has burned.” 
He will come to his class, not with the object al- 
ways to teach, but with the firm decision to be a 
helper and occasionally a teacher. He will never 
forget that the deveiopment of a character in the 
child, the future man, is more important than the 
acquirement of any knowledge. He will know that 
he himself can learn something from every child 
and that that will make his task much easier. He 
will have no program of studies, but will give the 
children that which they will be a happy man or 
‘woman, as there is no greater happiness than a true, 
frank and free relation, a comradeship and friend- 
ship with children. 

My teacher should not have much worry outside 
of his class, so that he may not bring in his bad 
temper, his sorrows and, consequently, his impa- 
tience or distraction into the class. That is why 
his salary must be so high that it may cover more 
than his material necessities; and he well deserves 
it, as the real, ideal teacher for small children is 
more important than the professor of any of our 
universities, 

I will imagine the class is composed of ten chil- 
dren, as I am convinced that it is impracticable, nay, 
sometimes impossible, to teach a class of more than 
ten or, at least, fifteen children. Their ages shall 
be between six and eight years, the usual school 
age, that is the age when they are able to help 
themselves in most of the bodily necessities. For 
Smaller children there must be a different class. 

My class will not be confined to the class-room 
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only, it will change its place as often as necessary. 
The street, the parks, the country round about the 
city, the sea-shore, the river, the shop, the factories, 
the museums, etc., will afford us the subjects for 
teaching, and so much so that the child will never 
know that he is being taught, because he will always 
feel that he is playing. 

The center of my school will be in New York; 
that is, in a large city. I know that the country is 
in every way more favorable for children ,and that 
there they would be less subject to bad influences; 
but we must face the difficulties with courage where 
they are found. We must take the child where we 
can get him easiest and, at the same time, not take 
him away from an environment in which he will 
have to live in later, be it ever so rough, but give 
him a free education in the midst of those circum- 
stances, which he will have to know and which he 
may be called on later to mould and help change. 

The teacher of my class will be given the oppor- 
tunity to publish a little monthly bulletin, in which 
he will note his observations concerning the pupils, 
his difficulties, the more important words and stories 
told by the children, as well as a review of the 
work done during the past month. That publication 
will prove a great heip for other teachers and 
parents, 

Next month I shall enter into the subject and my 
class will be in full bloom.—B. Liber, M. D., in 
Ferrer Association News Letter. 


VITUPERATION AND RECRIMINATIONS. 


All useless, and worse, at this juncture. 

Reverses and repression, faults and frailties, do 
not spell defeat. 

They give us pause. A time of stock-taking. Its 
well to stand still, to get into the silences, and sur- 
vey. Moses was a valiant fighter for his brick- 
making brethren; and drastic withal. 


But his sojourn in the land of Midian was requisite 
to his fuller training. Having gotten that he be- 
came the victorious leader in a glorious emanicipa- 
tion. ’Twas in the period of “reverses and repres- 
sion” tbat he visioned the Burning Bush, and got 
the inspiration that led to victory. The Bush is 
still burning for all who “have ears to hear, and 
eyes to see.” 

“These be the times that try men’s souls.” I was 
glad to see in a recent number of the “Christian 
Science Monitor,” the following brave and philo- 
sophic words: 


“That the most discordant conditions often mark 
periods of real progress and precede conditions of 
larger freedom and that invariably the most san- 
guine hopes are justifiable. The seeming power of 
evil wanes most when most conspicuous, while the 
activity of good, though little seen, is continuous 
and will triumph in every direction.” 

Further from the same source: 

“There is an animus in all the affairs of men 
that is gradually bringing order out of chaos, es- 
tablishing the brotherhood of man, and demonstrat- 
ing the universal government of good.” 

So be it! 

Right thought will produce right action. Minds 
are changing. Old methods and cankered customs 
are dying. Some parchments of the past are to be 
torn. 

Shocks—mental, moral, physical, economic, can be 
turned to final beneficent ends. Adversity pruned 
to power: John on his Patmos Isle; Luther in the 
Castle of Wartburg; Mazzini, hungry, and an exile 
in London; Debs in Woodstock jail, all gained 
strength and insight for further activities. 


Thomas Carlyle, in his defence of Cromwell 
(“Heroes and Hero-Worship’) asks a pertinent 


question: “What would you think of calling the gen- 


eral of an army a dissembler because he did not tell 
every corporal and private soldier, who pleased to 
put the question, what his thoughts were about ev- 
erything?” 

And of Rousseau, Carlye remarks: “He had not 
the ‘Talent of Silence.’ A man who cannot hold 
bis peace, till the right time comes for speaking and 
acting, is no right man.” 

An old Chinese proverb puts it: “You look at an 
egg—and expect to hear it crow!” 

Waiting is good. 

So I was right glad to see William Marion Reedy 
get to business in his “Mirror” (December 7th) thus: 

“Hysterics do not help any in the discussion of 


the McNamaras’ plea of guilty at Los Angeles.” 
“The hysterics of the employing elements of the 


community, as presented by the newspapers, is, how- 
ever, no worse than the hysterics of the labor lead- 
ers who are denouncing Clarence Darrow, the Mc- 
Namaras’' lawyer, and demanding that the Mc- 
Namaras be hanged. Clarence Darrow did his duty 
by his clients. That duty was to save their lives. 
When he saw that the State of California had those 
clients dead to rights, when he saw that there was 
no defense, when he saw that the friends of the 
accused were relying upon bribery of jurors and 
perjury of witnesses, he advised his clients to plead 
guilty. There was nothing else he could do.” 

“Some day, organized labor, let us hope, will come 
into the vision through the purification that comes 
through mistakes and sins and crimes, for ‘the road 
to perfection lies through an infinitude of disgusts.’ 
The McNamaras, therefore, may have ‘wrought 
wiser than they knew, in that their deeds have 
served to bring home to all their fellows that only 
through methods savoring more of love than of 
hatred can the world be improved, for ‘love is the 
fulfilling of the law.’ 

Economic salvation for all society will be brought 
about by working-class solidarity. That’s the Nest 
Evangel, the slogan of Success. Industrialism! 

With George D. Herron, let us say: 

“All speed ‘the progress, the worth, that asso- 
ciates all men as common workers, to whom all 
leisure, all culture, all beauty and immortality be- 
long. Then shall prevail, when this one social earth 
has come to be, and not till then, the peace of good- 
will among men,’ and from sea to sea, and continent 
to continent, shall be heard the paean, All's Well!” 
“The time is ripe, and rotten-ripe, for change; 
Then let it come; I have no dread of what 
Is called for by the instinct of mankind. 

Nor think I that God’s world would fall apart 
Because we tear a parchment more or less. 
Truth is eternal, but her effluence, 
With endless change, is fitted to the hour; 
Her mirror is turned forward, to reflect 
The promise of the future, not the past.” 

JACK WOOD. 


CRITICISM AND COMMENT. 

Your paper itself is so good that I am wondering 
how you can print such slovenly thinking as these— 
from issue of July 15, second page, last column: 
“Politics is war and war is hell.” (Debate, “the 
war of words,” is also war, so is love. Politics is 
a war of ballots, a war of bullets, not of words or 
of confetti, is hell.) 

Again: “Suffrage is not a right, it is a privilege 
granted by government.” (If suffrage is a means of 
governing yourself, it 1s a right, otherwise not. But 
to vote, to say what one wants in the assembly 
with a view to getting it is no “privilege granted.” 
It is one of the first steps towards communal co- 
operation.) 

BOLTON HALL, 


Comments. 

I am glad of an opportunity of answering so emi- 
nent an author as Bolton Hall. The trouble with 
him is he has adopted a system, laid down a pro- 
gram, which leads him to a SURE conclusion; and 
he may be excused for beHeving any deviation from 
his line of thought, as “slovenly thinking.” He 
quotes me: “Politics is war, and war is hell,” and 
wisely assures us that ‘Politics is a war of ballots: 
a war of bullets, not of words or cenfetti, is hell.” 
Very thankful for these words of wisdom, but I was 
speaking of a principle, applicable alike to politics 
and war. “The ends justify the means.” 

Again: “Suffrage is not a right, it is a privilege 
granted by government,” and again he introduces 
something entirely foreign to the subject of my 
essay. Nobody supposes that “as a means of gov- 
erning yourself” it can be anything but right. It 
would indeed he “slovenly” to, contend that to vote, 
to say what one wants in the assembly, with a view 
to getting it,” is a privilege granted by government. 
I have as sincere a respect for any “steps towards 
communal co-operation” ag Mr. Hall or anybody else. 
But all this has nothing in common with Political 
Government—Sovereign Authority. 

Here is where Mr. Hall and his class stumbles. 
Seeing in government only co-operation and in poli- 
tics individual endeavor, when they are in fact dia- 
metrically opposed. 


A. L. BALLOU. 


“I care not who makes th’ laws iv a nation, if 1 can 
get out an injunction’’'— Mr. Dooley 


T 


STUDIES IN SCARLET. 


It is over a century since the worker was en- 
franchised and he has been laboring under the 
illusion ever since that he is master of his own 
destiny. During that period he has relied upon the 
vain promises of those whom he considered quali- 
fied to legislate in favor of his well-teing and per- 
gonal Hberty. So firm is his belief. so complete is 
his submission to the whines of poiiticians, that in 
his state of hypnotism he nas failed to realize that 
tne laws are more and moie encroaching upon his 
rigdts, nore and more restricting his personal tiberty. 

Several generations Lavo relied upon tne panaceas 
set forth Ly takers and the voter—endowed by bouud- 
1c38 faith and inexhaustame ciedulity—is siill bop- 
ing to become the recipleut of tose precious gifts. 
He is siil; 30 gulilble as to piace contidence in the 
gamo programs, in the same retors. 

Voters, you thick-headed fools! Are you stiil so 
witless as to believe toat so:ncone else will secuto 
for you what you are not wilting to strive for your- 
self? How can you rely upon that ever-weary {ik 
when in your own mind you readfiy admit thar if 
you were in their places you wouldn't zive a conti- 
bental damn for the interest of the peopie and you 
would only seek your own welfare and your own 
particular interest? 

No matter whether their cloak varied in shade— 
rea, white and blue or tinged with scarlet—poll- 
ticlans will always remain either rogues or foola. 
Rogues, if knowingly, tney make political premises 
that will never be kept. Fools, if they firmly be- 
lieve they can be fulfilled. 

„oller, you aave but to take under consideration 
tpe various complications of our social disorder, its 
development, its possibilities to reach this conclu- 
sion. If you study economic phenomilism you will 
be convinced tha. no useful reform, no solitary 
change is possible without first transforming the 
economic foundation of society. In fact, ali promises 
of reform are only a pretext advanced by said 
rogues in order that the worker may not turn his 
attention to the vital problem—that of securing the 
integral part of production, a result that can only 
be achieved by Girect action policy of industrial 
uulonism. 

. in New Zealand the compulsory arbitration policy 
has received a severe jolt. Union men are quitting 
individually when a decision goes against them. 
Devised as a “court of equity,” the arbitration court 
bas become a law forum with hair-splitters on the 
bench, the workingmen getting the benefit of split 
hairs. The employers are askiug for stringent laws 
against strikes and strikers, and the workers are 
organizing for the purpose of ending this miserable 
farce tetween impractical and inimical arbitrators. 

It 18 abvioug now, after this clear exemplifica‘ion 
of the utter impossibility of reconciling the interests 
of masters and slaves, that the horny banded sons 
of * * >% toil will have to rely upon themselves 
to seek redress for the countless wrongs perpetrated 
upon them for ages. Will they learn? 

Let us all share in the good things of life. The 
following inspired sonnet entitled “The Hope” is 
by Wood, who avers that we Anarchists are endowed 
with boundless patience, and are willing to wait a 
millenium for the realization of our ideals. His 
contention, however, does not deter him from giving 
to the world this and othed good stuff right here 
and now. 

“Oft have I looked into the brow of night 
With bitter faucy, wondering why so hard 
The way, so brief the life, so dull the poor reward, 
Duty so wearying and wrong 80 bright; 

And as I looked my questioning thoughts took flight 

Into resplendent space, all silver starred; 

My petty self seemed feeble, chained and barred, 

But man I knew would triumph in the right. 

Still voyaging toward life’s upper skies 
Where each shall live himself, complete and free, 
And each, vnmocked, shall round his destiny, 

And justice shall smile down with starry eyes. 
For, as with right the sparkling hosts arise, 

So shall there come a world we do not see.” 

Our press has failed to chronicle an event worthy 
of mention. Samuel D. Worden, after serving 17 
years at Folson prison for complicity in a train wreck, 
near Sacramento, during the American Railway 
strike in 1894, was paroled. The train was conveying 
a number of U. 8. soldiers to quell riots at Cali- 
fornia’s capitol, where the struggle was being prase- 
cuted with much bitteriesa. Several soldiers and 
part of the scabbing train-crew perished. 

Worden, may not have been a radical, but we, who 
in the gigantic class struggle claim our share of 
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responsiLility, and claim, above all, to possess sound 
understanding of social phenomena, cannot but in- 
clude in our sympathies this unconscious militant, 
who in his own giim way sought to demonstrate, 
not in a platonic sense, that capitalism in the pro- 
cess of exploitation sometimes cannot crush every 
buman fitre, nor can it throttle the effervescence of 
generous blood. 

A committee of iron workers were serving upon 
an employer in the effort to secure an Increace of 
wazes. Being rather earnest in their contentions, 
the tosa, of course, was vexed at their “pretensions” 
end tecame very impatient. Finally he arose from 
bis chair, and in resolute tones, said: 

“I cannot discuss this natter with you. You are 
too hot-headed and impractical. I can only dcal 
with men who are cool and conzervati-e.” 

‘And who aro the cool and conservative?” ven- 
tured, timidly, one of the committee. 

“Those who never ask for anything!” 

R. DUMONT. 


PROVERBS OF TRAVAIL. 


In the land of the blind the cne-eyed {3 king. 

Consent not, O Worker, to sit and freeze upon 
the door step of the rich man—nor of the great! 

Let us have dore with abnegation. The tyrannies 
of the fat few are built upon the sacrifices of the 
lean legions, in the hypocrite Nght of altar candles. 

Justice, not mercy, is become the cry of the hun- 
gering world. 

So long as he sticks to the actual the theologian 
is absurd, while in metaphysics the verlest tyro may 
find abundant proof that tlack is white. 

If the truth might be known to all mankind tonight 
then fear would leave the Losoms of us all and 
the jocund dawn would look for the first time upon 
a liberated world. 

You may love but there is nothing you should 
either respect or honor. Be kind to him who fares 
the way with you but do not bang, hat in hand, 
upon the convenience of any man or God. 

Men, in large grovp3, do not evil things except 
as they are trained under some dictum of authority. 
That is the whole excuse for discipline, 

If three hired men meet a snako in their path do 
they set uy.on each other and quarrel about how to 
kiil it and so let It sting them in turn? 

Blessed is the Red Defiance. It shall inherit the 
earth—and the machinery. 

Consider, O workers! The capitalist does not 
enslave you nor can he for one moment keep you 
in subjection. He will do no battle with you nor 
will be sit guard at your prison door if you choose 
to be free. He will not defend his good stores and 
would you enter upon his fine estate? He does 
uot sentinel bis own portal. Shake off the subject 
habit and the world is yours. 

Did not the future loom big with promise, and di4 
not the rnintow of Socialism arch in glory the lower- 
ing thunder—belching clouds that have hung so 
long like a glcom and a pall over the race of men, 
then would I, as did Abraham of old, lead my toddling 
laughing eyed Loy to the sacrificial block? 

BRUCE ROGERS. 


THE AGITATOR BALL IN SEATTLE. 

The Bauern Ball was a buge success. The ele- 
ments that go properly to make a tall successful 
are: First, that a sufficient gathering is assembled 
at the appoirted place, for tbe purpose of enjoy- 
ment: second, that the enjoyment is forthcoming. 
On these two cardinal points the Second Annual 
Bauern Ball, given by the Agitator Croup, made 
good. Reddings’ large hall was well filled with as 
merry a crowd as ever gathered together. The cos- 
tumed peasants were not as numerous as they should 
have been, but they made up in quality for the lack 
of numbers. 

The bunch of mock officials, dressed in appropriate 
uniforms, presented a fine parady of capitlistic offi- 
claidom. 

Not the least conspicuous part of the outfit was 
the jail. Why should the jail not be held up as an 
important present-day institution for ridicule? 

The jail is the most necessary adjunct of the 
state. Without it the state could not last a week, 
It might manage to limp along without the church, 
but the jail, never! Chief Justice Myers performed 
his duties well. He upheld the dignity of the law 
and made a record during his short term of office 
that would make many a capitalist judge envious. 

Rabbi Bromburg was kept pretty busy at his trade 
and cid his work well. 

Annie Grosmutz made a maenificent record in the 


marriage market. She was hitched up in the matri- 
monial harness ninety-one times, beating ‘all com- 
petitors, and carried off.the prize, which she very 
highly merited. For she worked very hard for the 
success of the ball. 

The prize waltz was won by Pauline Urtan. 

Some I. W. W. boys, assisted by the police, gave 
us an imitation of a free speech fight. 

Much credit is due the comrades and fellow- 
workers of Seattle for the splendid time we all had, 
and tbey promise another one in the near future. 

aull receipts will te announced in next issue. 


THE EDITOR'S DEFENCE 


To Lovers of Free Speech and fair play:— 

It is plainly evident that Jay Fox did not get a fair 
deal in his trial. The Jury was poisoned against him 
from the start. Many of them admitted they had been 
prejudiced against Home Colony by the newspaper sto- 
ries inspired by the prosecutor. 

If this verdict's allowed to stand, wit: the precedent it 
establishes every radical editor im the state will be at 
the absolute mercey of the prosecutors and may be thrown 
into jail at any time. 

Under the law comrade Fox may be given a year in 
prison and fined $1000. A similar fate bangs over the 
head of every editor whom the capitalist class dislikes. 

Our duty in the matter is clear. We must appeal this 
case. The interest of free!press and free speech demands 
it. But we cannot do it without money, and therefore 
appeal to you to subscribe to this fund as liberally as you 
can 

We make this urgent appeal in full realization of the 
profound truth of Comrade Fox’s speech before the court, 
when he said:— 

**Free speech is the foundation of all progress. Show 
me a country where there is the most tyranny and I will 
show you a country where there is no free speech.” 

The Free Speech League. 
NATHAN LEVIN, Treasurer, 
Home, Lakebay, Wash. 


THE DEFENSE FUND. 

Tree Speech League Comrades—wheress the de- 
fense of our comrade, Jay Fox, is of the utmost im- 
portance to all workere in the cause, we add $8.25 
to the defense fund; and our best wishes to you in 
this fight against Capitalist domination. Yours for 
the social revolution. 

GOLOS TRUDA, Russian Labor Group. 


Previously acknowledged £128.78 
Russian Labor Group N. Y. City, 8.25 
Russian Progressive Circle, Brooklyn, 3.25 
G. H. Lang, 1.00 
Alex Lupo, 25 
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Financial report of ‘he Agitator Pub. Ass. July lst 
1911 to Jan. 1, 1912. 


RECEIPTS 
Balance on hand July 1st, 1911, $115.52 
Subscriptions and Sales, 292.50 
Pamphlets, 2. 35 
$410.37 
EXPENSES 
Jay Fox, wages-26 weeks, £260.00 
R. G. Faler and Co., linotype, 136.80 
Standard Paper Co., 24.15 
Postage, 14.65 
G. R. Reed Co., Roller, 2.00 
Seattle Times, 3.00 
Fare, 50 
Light and fuel, 1.00 
$442.10 
Deficit, $31.73 


RECEIPTS 


Wiek, $5; Local 437 I. W. W., $4; Local, 3271. W. W 
$2; Montgomery, Local 545 I. W. W., Los Angeles I. 
W. W., Pandit, Joint Locals I. W. W. Portland, Wun- 
sch, Local 69, I. W. W., Strobel each $1; Scarceriaux, 
$1.25; Local 327 I. W. W. 75c. Matsiselts, Petroff, Roth, 
each 50c. 


HENDERSON BAY ROUTE —Steamer Tyconda leaves 
Commercial Dock, Tacoma, for all points on Hender- 
son Bay, including Home, week days at 2:30 p. m., 
returning next morning. Sunday at 8 a. m., return- 
ing same day. 

0000000 


NORTH BAY ROUTE~—Steamer Tyrus leaves Com- 
mercial Dock, Tacoma, for all points on North Bay 
every Monday, Wednesday and Friday at 10 a. m., Tee 
turnig next morning. 

LORENZ BROS., OWNERS 


THE 


She Passing Show 


Anarchism vs. Justice. 


‘“‘Do you believe in Anarchy?” asked the 
prosecutor of the Jurymen. Sure they didn't. 
If they did they wouldn’t be there. They 
wouldn’t be sitting in judgment of their fellow- 
men. Each would answer: ‘‘Society has;not 
yet reached perfection, the millinium is not yet 
at hand; and as I demand the right to think 
my thoughts about improving and perfecting 
it, and to print them for the value they may 
or may not be to the rest of my fellow beings, 
so I demand the same right for him you have 
dragged here before the bar of your ancient 
justice. 

“Tt is a law of nature that the old must 
ever be replaced by the new, that death si as 
necessary as birth. What is true in nature 
must be true in society. The present system of 
society is a ladder by which we climb to a 
more perfect system; and when we have once 
attained the upmost round we will then cast 
the ladder away and begin to build another 
one that will reach still higher into the realms 
of human perfection. 

‘The present order of society has reached 
the apex of its perfection. It is time now to 
cast it off and begin building the new. The 
fact that millions-are ready with their tools to 
begin work, and that thousands of social archi- 
tects, like the prisoner before the bar, are pre- 
paring and publishing the plans is sufficient 
proof of what I say. 

“Judge him? No. I cannot judge him; you 
cannot judge him; no one can judge him. Only 
the future can judge him. Had he taken a 
copper from your pocket you might judge him 
by your dead mosaic rule of justice. 

“But he has taken nothing from you. He 
has something to give you; and he does not 
force it upon you, either. He would save you 
from your ancestors, back to the primeval 
forests. He would deliver you from yourself. 
He would cloth you in the garment of liberty, 
put love and comradeship into your heart, and 
start you off on the highway of progress. By 
what rule of justice are you going to judge this 
man f 

“Justice! There is no such thing as justice, 
in the human sense. Justice is a rule. Rules 
can apply only to inanimate things. You can 
measure a dozen planks with one rule, with 
equal justice to them all. But you cannot 
measure the acts of a dozen men by one rule. 
The hungry man who steals bread, and the 
millionaire who steals a railroad are both crim- 
inals in the eyes of blind justice, with the 
chances that the millionaire will be sent to 
the U. S. Senate, while the hungry man will go 
to jail. 

“By whom are the jails filled if not by the 
poor? Are the rich, then, all angels? Do they 
never violate your rules of justice? Have the 
rich worked honest and hard for all the wealth 
of the world, to which they hold the title deeds? 
Have the poor gained all the poverty, which is 
theirs, by theft? 

‘You say it is the power and influence which 
wealth has that clogs the wheels of justice. I 
answer: I do not care what it is that clogs its 
Wheels, the fact that they clog is the proof of 
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my assertion that the rule of justice cannot 
measure human affairs. 

“I have not touched the deeper, philosophi- 
cal side of the question. I have not dared to 
take you into the depths of Biology, nor up 
into the realms of Psychology, where your jus- 
tice would be lost before she got well started 
on the way. You would not understand me. 
You might call in an alienist and have me ad- 
Judged insane.’’ 


THE NEW SOCIAL DISEASE 

One of the ugliest sores on the diseased form 
of this old system is the ‘‘private detective.” 
Wherever the perniscious spy system becomes 
necessary, there is surely something radically 
wrong. The mistrust, the clash of social and 
economic interests that call for the services of 
a detective system is dangerous. It shows the 
system is decayed and liable to tumble over at 
any moment. People with ordinary regard for 
their health and happiness should move out. 
The man or woman who will continue to reside 
within the confines of such a system, and be 
content, is either a capitalist or a fool.. 

The vision of the rich is obscured by the 
mountains of wealth that surround them. A 
golden chain, containing an alloy of class en- 
vironment and social custom, binds the rich 
man in the house of capitalism. He cannot 
move out. He is a prisoner and must remain 
till the whirlwind of the Social Revolution 
topples the old building over upon his head. I 
don’t blame him for letting good-as-can-be 
alone. 

But what can I think of the fellow who has 
no such chains on his lanky limbs; light fed, 
heavy worked fellow, who has hunger to quick- 
en his perception, but who still will not per- 
ceive? Honesty compels me to call him a fool. 
Compassion forbids me making it stronger. 
This new social disease, let me call it ‘‘spyitis,’’ 
has spread with such rapidity during the last 
ten years that it has become a serious menace 
to the system it is employed to support. 

Burns was acquitted of the charge of kid- 
naping the McNamaras. Why not? Hasn’t he 
and his gang of scoundrels become part of the 
system? 


Fifty Years of Progress. 

Fifty years ago Ezra Hoar Haywood, a rela- 
tive of Senator Hoar, printed ‘‘The Word’’ on 
the old press we are printing The Agitator on 
today. 

There are few papers as modern as The Agi- 
tator; there are few presses as ancient as The 
Agitator press, which is a paradox in paren- 
thesis. 

Haywood printed the things he thought in 
“The Word.” Being an Anarchist, what he 
thought did not make good reading in the 
Sunday school class, which was the standard 
of judgment in those days as it is today. 


Haywood was an American who really be- 
lieved in the doctrine of Free Speech and Free 
Press, not only as a topic for Fourth of July 
orations, but as a vital principle of the nation. 

Naturally, a man holding this view and hav- 
ing vital thoughts to convey to his country- 
men and women, would get into trouble with 
the powers that be. 

Every new thought that comes into the world 
hits some people awfully hard. Haywood’s 


ideas on the relations of the sexes and sociol- 
ogy in general struck with steam hammer force 
upon the heads of his fellow New Englanders. 
They haled him before the bar of justice and 
most unjustly imprisoned him. The punish- 
ment strengthened his views, and made him 
feel all the more the necessity for their adop- 
tion. 

If someone told him then that half a cen- 
tury later men would still be persecuted for 
propagating new ideas, he would not have be- 
lieved it. Nobody but a pronounced pessimist 
would have believed it. And he would believe 
it more as a matter of consistency to principic 
than as one of human insight. I would not 
have believed it, but I believe it now. 

Like Haywood, the experience is not going 
to teach me anything except the need for more 
and more agitators. 


Free Speech in Aberdeen. 

There is more Freedom in the city of Aber- 
deen, Wash., today than ever in its history. 
The city of the pick handle brigade, that 
‘cleaned up” the I. W. W. The city whose 
respectable citizens becdme voluntary police 
and drove working men into the swamps with 
a ‘‘God help you if you return.” The city that 
said: ‘Direct Actionists! We’ll give you di- 
rect action. We’ll hand you a few in that 
line.” And they did. 

But the deported actionist did not forget his 
philosophy. He came back direct; and he was 
ten where he formerly was one, while the stiff 
collared stiffs became less. 

Then the stiff collared stiff said to the 
blanket stiff: ‘‘Let’s quit this most unladylike 
altercation. Let us reason together. There are 
the street corners, spiel.’’ 

The moral of this true story is: Nothing will 
drive a capitalist to reason half so quickly as 
a shortage of pick handles. 


Preparing For What? 

The Capitalists, thru their government at 
Washington, D. C., are making further prepara- 
tions for war upon the workers. A bill is be- 
fore congress providing for the payment of 
state military men by the Federal Government. 

This is an extra inducement for fool work- 
men to join the military, and be trained in 
the brutal art of killing their fellow workers. 


One of the most amusing incidents in con- 
nection with the trial, if the effort had been 
honest, was the attempt of the prdsecutor to go 
to the law book for a definition of Anarchism. 
The judge did not allow him—TI wish he had. 
It was the effect of the attempt, on the jury, 
the chap was after. 


Hair-splitting economists will not call jt 
slavery, because the slaves has the alternative 
of starving. By the same kind of sophistry 
the factory lords are not held responsible for 
the lives of the workers whom they felonously 
sacrificed on the alter of greed. 


JAY FOX. 


“If labor should invoke as a law ‘an eye for 
an eye, and a tooth for a tooth,’ the world 
would have a deluge of human blood without 
a saving mark or a Mount Ararat, with numer- 
ous Caesar’s columns to mark the final land- 
ings.’’—O, A. Tveitmoe. 
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THE AGrraror does not hear the unica strap becouse 
it is net printed for profit. But it is ucion, © ere letter 
ci it, It is printed and puisishel by unien’sts ano 
their friends for the econcune anc plicicai cuacition of 
themselves and their wilow toils. Macu of the labor 
is given tree. On the whole it is a work of loyve--tue 
eve of the idea, of a word the for the cree. 
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Thaut makes everything fit for ase. The vecabula- 
ry of an omuisci2nt man would embrace words and 


images excluded from polite convessat.on — Lm erson 
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CIVILIZATION, A GILDED LIE. 

(Dased on a talk delivered at the Ferrer 
memorial meeting in Seattle, Ovt. 15th, 1911.) 

We hear a great deal of talk nowadays about 
the ‘‘glories’’ of our modern civilization, with 
its marvelous inventions and discoveries. I 
want to say to you that modern sceiety is a 
f'orious lie. It is an infamous framneup against 
the great mass of mankind. Modern civiliza- 
tion 1s a base corporation organized for the pur- 
pose of exploiting the working class. 

Modern civilization is kased upon a colossal 
wrong, a wrong so gigantiz aud so deeply inter- 
woven into every fiber of our institutions that 
nothing short of a complete revolution in every 
department of life will ever eradicate it. 

Modern civilization is hideous because it is 
based upon a gigantic wrong. It rests upon 
human slavery. 

Formerly siavery consisted in the ownership 
of the individual, with absolute right of life 
and death. The slave was chained and guard- 
ed and whipped much as children are today. 

But the genins of imodern civilization las 
produced a new and more polished form which 
consists merely in the ownership of the means 
Ly wli h the individval lives. This is the most 
subtle and dangerous form slavery has ever as- 
sumec; for, the chains not being visaoly at- 
tached to his limbs, the modern wage slave is 
dcluded into the belief that he is free. 

His freedom is that of the convict lose in a 
prison yard. Tike prisoner may wander about, 
hut he cannot escape. The prison wall sur- 
rounds him. So the wage slave is surrounded 


ty the prison wall of capitalism. Ife cannot 
escape. Wherever he goes the siga: ‘‘Private 


Property; Keep Off’ confronts him. He may 
starve in Freedom; but if he wishes to hve he 
must sell himself to the owners of the land and 
factories. 

Modern civilization calls it “making a con- 
tract.” But that is just one of its gilded Nes. 
A contract can only be made between equals. 
A hungry man, the husband and father of a 
hungry wife aml children, js far from being the 
equal of a millionaire captain of industry, The 
oniv “contract? a hungry man can make is 
simply to accent the terms fered hime He 
cannot wait to barier. ke must sign or starve, 
and be glad of the chanse to work even on the 
employer’s terms. 

A few men steal the earth and all thereon, 
and permit us to live upon it only on condition 
that he give them two-thirds of our labor 
product. And to further humiliate us and rob 
us of the dignity which manhood demands, we 
are expected oo be grateful for te privicgs 
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Such is the irony of our much vaunted civili- 
zation; and thus are the masses of mankind en- 
slaved while falseiy believing theimsclves free. 

How are these masses of wave slaves to be 
educated so they ean win real freedom; a free- 
dom that will enable them to live without pay- 
ing tribute to mammon, without begging a mas- 
ter for a ehanee io work. 

There is no lack or Knewledge in the world, 
The seen- 
tists are piling up faet upon fact. discovery 
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The hbveres are stacked with it. 
upon discovery, 

They Lave selved the probiem of produc- 
tion, but the masters of Dfe, the rich. have 
usurped the raventions and discoveries, aid in- 
stead oi belig a benefit to the propie tey ure 
eing used to further enslave then. 

They have solved the problem af the gods. 
vet tae priests are gratting in the same old 
way. What school is teaching the voune the 
evidence of Evolution? Where are the ehil- 
aren being taught that God is the figment of a 
primitive imagination, the drean of a hairy 
savage? Who dares tell the youth of our cul- 
tured elvilization that a Hotteutot's idea of the 
origin of the universe is of less value than that 
or Darwin and Spencer? 

Who would imagine that in the twentieth 
century a man would be convicted and shot 
to death for teaching that self-evident fact? 
Yet such was the fate of Francisco Ferrer. Of 
course, another charge was trumped up against 
him. 

To convict a man by court martial and shoot 
him for the mere aet of organizing schools to 
teach the children of the working class the 
truth would not look well in the eves of the 
world. But, according to the doctrine of the 
Roman Church, there is no greater crime. So 
the father of the Modern School, the organizer 
of 95 schools in Spain, the man who put his 
fortune, his talents, his life into the work of 
rational education was murdered. 

The cunning priests devised the scheme. ‘‘IIe 
was the leader of revolt,” they eried, and the 
servile state executed the crime. For the 
chureh and state must stand together till they 
fall together under the chariot wheels of the 
coming Social Revolution. 

Of course, this all happened in far off, de- 
generate Spain. But what of our own young 
America, the most loud-mouthed booster of the 
gilded lie? What has it done to earn the dis- 
tinction of being more ‘‘advaneced?’’ True, we 
haven’t taken the life of any great teacher of 
the young, for the very good reason, perhaps, 
that we have not produecd one. But we have 
liad some great teachers of the old among us, 
and the monument in Chicago tells the pathetic 
Story of how they fared in our ‘‘civilized’’ 
Civilization fairly foams in its lauda- 
tion of “education.” But it lies again. It 
hates education when education really edu- 
eates. Modern state education does not edu- 
cate. Tt trains and molds and pares and trims 
the rounds oF tue anrortunate children who are 
forced to submit to the tortuous operation. 
Tt crams them with dates and data about the 
hlood-spilling “heros” of history, but never a 
word about the workers. It glorifies things as 
they are, and godifies the grafting politicians 
of the past. It paralizes the mind with the 
virus of Patriotism. It teaches ‘‘iny country, 
right or wrong.” It waves the flag above the 
school house and teaches the youth to worship 
it. [t prepares the ~erkers’ children for the 
factory and the army, some to slave and others 
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to kil then: dh thes rebel gocaumst heip slavery, 
Ties ds the truth. and af cannot ba denied. 


Then the question is: Do we want something 
better? Most emphatically. Yes. We want a 
senool thet will teach the truth about every- 


thing; nothing more, nothing less. A school 
where no subject will be tabooed. A school 


Where selenee, not sophistery. will be taught; 
where no fetish rag will obsenre the child’s 
view of the heavens and confine the scope of 
its hteadaicy within the radius of imagimary 
peorrapPical lines. An education that will 
teach the chitdren how to think. Such an edu- 
cation Ferrer taught. and died for his daring 
deed, and the gilded le is exposed 

Ferrer kas gone to join the grand army of 
martyrs to the cause of truth, but the Modern 
School lives on, and were he to rise from the 
dead today and see the kapetus his martyrdom 
has given to the eause of rational education, he 
would return to his grave with joy. 


J. F. 


“SOCIALISM” AND DIRECT ACTION 


It i3 oLvious tnat the position taken by Willam 
D. Haywood, inside the Scciaiist party, must have 
consequences of the most far-reaching importance, 
for his Ccoper Union speech came at precisely the 
rignt psychological moment and raised an essentially 
findamenial issue that has Leen sS.rugsling for ex- 
pression this leng time past. It is imperative, if we 
are to pley an intelligent part in the great social 
movement, that we shculd rake up our minds on 
the question of obeying or disobeying, at our indi- 
vidual judgment, the laws that uphold the social 
structure we profess to be attacuing. But it is still 
ore imperative that we decide between the often 
conflicting claims of individualism and collectivism, 
personal and mass action. Perhaps unconsciously 
liaywood's action has opered up that .ast question 
and launched us on an investigation of the compara- 
tive efficacy of personal and mass revolt. I do not 
know that the question has ever Leen exhaustively 
examined, and have thought for a long time past 
that such an examination would produce startlingly 
unexpected results, much in favor of individual 
initiative. It opens up the whole problem of the 
helplessness of the collectivity, the inefficacy of al- 
leged labor legislation. Napcleon’s celebrated say- 
ing to the effect that, while men as individuals are 
sensible enough, when massed they are lunatics, He 
added that it was this which supplied the clue to 
nearly all the riddles of history.. 
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Of course, the regulation Sorialists are furious 
with Haywood, for their political program excludes 
all but mass action. The “New Yorker Volks- 
zeitung,” as official thunderer for the dyed-in-the- 
wool German element, which thinks in military pat- 
terns, states Straignt out that he spoke, “not as a 
revolutionary Socialist, but as a pure and simple 
Anarchist,” and laments the fact that he has not 
spent more time in studying the movement “in the 
Germanic countries—in Scandinavia and Germany.” 
This of itself raises a most serious question as to 
which there must be many conflicting opinions. My 
cwn is that, considering the development of industry 
in Germany and the enormous quantities of goods 
produced by the average German worker, he is 
robbed more than is any workingman in Europe. I 
am also confident that he is more under the heel of 
militarism and more submissive to authority than 
are the South European nationalities, against whose 
tactics the “iew Yorker Volkszeitung” inveighs, 
and for these reasons I believe that the Social-Demo- 
cratic party has heen to him the cruellest of step- 
mothers, being like the witches in “Macbeth,” who 
“keep the promise to the ear and break it to the 
heart.” That, of course, is only the opinion of a 
Liased Anarchist, although he thinks he has had 
consideraLle experionce with German Socialists and 
knows something of conditions in the Fatherland. 
The point is that the question is one that can be 
determined by investigation, and that it should be so 
determined. 
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Far more significant than the Volkszeitung article 
is the opinion on Haywood and Bohn’s book, “Indus- 
trial Socialism,” written recontly by the late Kar! 
Keutsky at the request of Louis Sarzat. Kautsky 
ceapaemner the book, mainty on the groand that “the 
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LIBERTY 


What do you know of Liberty 

Who rise in wrath and then agree 

To settle down under the rule 

Of a foolish crowd in place of one fool? 


And what do they know, altho they rise, 
And make the foolish crowd grow wise? 

If all were wise excepting one, 

Their law would break the poor man down. 


And what of Liberty could he know, 

Or they who treated the ene man so? 
And if any man say ‘There is no fool,’’ 
Himself is exception to his rule. 


Tne fool who sits in the justice-seat 
Oppresses the wise man at his feet. 

The wise man sitting in the fool's place 
Makes the fool laugh at wisdom's disgrace. 


If you bow down to a fool-made law, 

You are worshipping a blind jeckdaw : 

If you make a law of the words of a sage, 
You are putting the bird in an iron cave. 


Find a man who's just like ine, 

And I'll live under the same law as he. 
But if he says one where I say two 

It is evident that the law won’t do. 


When these things are understood 

We shall do the things no man could; 

Religion will be the thaut of each, 

And Art not at all what artists teach, 

And Science everything worth knowing. 

And this is the way the world is going. 
—K. W. 


and that the tendency of the work was to exalt indi- 
vidual above mass action. There you have tie ker- 
nel of the war between Socialists and Anarchists, 
and I believe that most Anarchists will say, as I 
myse!f say most emphatically, that the sentence just 
quoted is the most monstrous of delusions. lt was 
inevitable, however, that Kautsky sLould hold it for 
he was a parliamentarian, first and above all else, 
and a parliamentarian wins only mass victories, his 
one effort being to obtain a majority of the people 
as a whcile. 


But much more suggestive than the passage quot- 
cl is that in whica Kautsky distinguishes between 
the wage earners and what he calls the “slum prole- 
tariat” (umponproletariat), against whom he warns 
the worFers, telling them that “the conditions of 
existence and strugzle of this class are entirely dif- 
f rent fiom those of the wage-earning class,” and 
that “contact with the clum proletariat and accept- 
ance of its war methods cannot but compromise and 
disorganize the proletarian movement.” This again 
Was the natural outcome of Kautsky’s political 
Views, but one may be pardoned for pointing out 
tuat it is the position of an aristocrat who draws 
tne line at the submerged icnth and no longer be- 
lieves that the struggle must be started at the base 
of the social pyramid. One may also aid that it 
Luocks into smithereens the old doctrine of the in- 
tiinsic unity of cause which should knit together 
all the disinherited, and that beyond all question it 
has an air of lacking sympathy. In reality it is 
nothing but the downward course on which politics 
Started Socialism long ago. In this country they 
found it convenient to ostracise the Chinese and 
Japanese who do not vote. In Europe the same un- 
Kindly treatment is meted out to the “lumpenpro- 
letariat” and for a similar reason. 
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Meanwhile, quite a large section of the organized 
labor press is asking whether, as tbe result of tbe 
McNamara case, it is proposed that labor abandon 
all its direct action tactics and confine itself to the 
depositing a slip of paper in a box once every two 
or four years, If the Socialist party were honest 
and outspoken it would answer “Yes,” for that is 
essentially its program. But inasmuch as the labor 
organs are voicing intense disgust at such a propo- 
sition, the Socialist party will disseznble, once more. 
All this immense propaganda, all this healthy and in- 
spiriting discussion, has come out of the little bit 
of direct actlon known as the McNamara case. 
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It appears that Gompers did not trample derisive- 
ly on the Stars and Stripes when speaking at Oak- 
land, Cal.; that the drapery was so arranged that 
ke and others were forced to stand on the flag. In- 
deed, it is now charged that YHavweos, with malice 
mot intent, himself arranged it su. Of this much 
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we may be positive] 


y certain—Comper: 
belong to the pers does not 


“Iminpenpiusetariat.” 
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From all the fore 

the Socialist party 


with the Mexican li 


going it will be understood why 
did not fina itself in sympathy 


his beral party or the uncompromis- 
ngly revolutionary movement that is Shaking all 


Mexico. For we are very decidedly of the Opinion 
trat if we waited until Mexico moved in mass we 
should wait forever, and we have no belief in any- 
thing but a straight march to the gcal by restoring 
to the people full and equal access ta the means of 
life. That involves individual action of a kind that 
the Volkszeitung, Victor Berger and the “mass” 
Į Olitical generais naturaily deplore. They cannot 
even wish for our succe:g since snch sucess would 
reflect most serious'y on their own patented cure-all] 
WM. C. OWEN, 
a rn 
CRANKY NOTIONS. 
Noting from an article of mine that “ 
and factory, every s'ore and office, every industry 
imaginable. nas its sneaking, impudent, invasive bors, 
with tbe cowardice of a rabbit, the shy manners 
of a snake, the covered Claws of a hawk,” Boltcn 
Hall has this to say: “This is not wise. Is no 
brave man ever made a foreman? Can’t one have 
charge of a store without the covered claws cf a 
hawk? If I hire a man to help in my carpenter shop, 
shall I become those three abusive adjectives and 
have those three curiously described attributes?” 


I have known Bolton Hall a long time, heard him 
Speak in public bravely and wisely, and have heard 
that he is a very rich man, a$ well as very kindly. 
It is quite probable that he never WAS a Wage earner, 
a factory hand, an under cog in the industrial con- 
flict, however, and, therefore, cculd never have seen, 
and known, and felt as do those who have seen, and 
known, and felt the tyrannies, the injustice, the 
humiliating conditions iingposed upon the workers 
hy petty bosses in nearly all industrial institutions 
of any considerable size. I have been a wage earner 
for 50 years, am not overly finicky, know the legiti- 
mate functions of a superintendent and a foreman, 
as I have myself accepted those positions, have a 
telerably fair notion of the difficulties of the fore- 
man and the employer, as practically all my work- 
ing years I have been, after a fashion, a student of 
economic conditions from the real, practical stand- 
point, and what I write are mostly the things I 
Fave learned during the every-cay grind of an in- 
dustrial slave, tho, I am proud to say, always a 
protesting slave, always a rebel, always a thistle who 
would prick if touched, but I have never been a boss. 


The word “boss” is from the German boszen, mean- 
ing to beat; or the Dutch baas, a master. Pro- 


vincial English makes “boss” cne who can beat or 
overcome another, 


A foreman, according to Webster, is the first or 
chief man; the chief of a set of hands employed in 
a shop, etc. 

You will notice Mr. Hall change my word “hoss” 
to “foreman.” I wrote “boss” deliberately, and 
eschewed the word “foreman” to emphasize the dif- 
ference between them. I quote a piece of doggerel 
of mine to show what I mean by a “boss.” 


What Is a Boss? 
A boss, my boy, is one who lords 
It over other men, 
As tho of better mud was made, 
Of deeper sense and ken. 


He tries to make those under him 
Feel mean and low and poor, 

So he can do whate’er he wills, 
To make his job secure. 
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Or he may be a sycophant 
To other men less raw, 

Their dirty work to court and do, 
Their hirelings to awe. 


It would, yon know, quite never do 
To have equality, 

For then the boss could not survive, 
No little czar could be. 


So long as property exists 
In nature's gift to man, 
The boss will be an incubus, 
A bar to freedom’s plan. 


You see, this makes a diferente. I ikrow that 
superintendents, foremcn, leaders, must always exist, 
no matter whether we have capitalism, conmonism, 
individuatism, anarchism, sucialisin, or any other kind 
af ism, if we desire economy in effort, There are 
cormrales wbo insisi that We need no lowers. wit! 


disagree with this view, 
walks of lire arg €cono:..ical, useful 
we are not to be a mob in fact. 
foremen, ete, should not exercise 
brutally, they should uot be bosses. 
a leader should not be a driver. 


‘lue freedom to secede must always reside with 
the individual wherever he may be, except under 
very exceptional circumstances. I can understand 
tat if a number of fellows Were in a leaking boat, 
he who would not pump would be made to pump. 


He ought, however, to be given the option of either 
Pumping or jumping overboard. 


and Lelieve leaders in all 
» Mecesvaiy, il 
But the leaders, 
arbitrary power 

In other words 


A foreman is the leader in the work in hand. He 
is the focus of the force. Leadership is the in- 
Gividualizing of effort. The point of the wedge 
dividing eiuciency from inefticiency; the line least 
resistance, the shortest cut from diusion to con- 
centration, 

There is ao necessary inconsistency, no antagonism 
in leadership, superintendcnocy, freedom, anarcnism. 
Anarchism does uot mean to lessen the efliciency of 
effort, but it does mean to atolish the boss— religi- 
ous, political and e onomie. 

Vue ust be free to choose his own leader, if 
he needs one. No leader must have the power to 
torce a following. All herding and focking auimals 
Lave leaders, but 1 know none of them who have 
bosses. | 

Yes, comrade Hall, some brave men may become 
foremen, but no brave man ever becomes a boss. 

Yes, one can have charge of a store without tha 
“covered claws of a hawk,” but there is a great 
temptation to become the whole hawk. 


Yes, you may hire a man to help in your carpenter 
Shop and not become tuose abusive adjectives as 
well as the ncun, or have those curiously described 
attributes, but how much better it would be if you 
Gid not possess the power to become such as would 
deserve them. JO. LABADIE. 


The Lawrence Strike 

Fifteen thousand cotton and woolen workers are 
out on strike at Lawrence, Mass., and fully 15,000 
more are compulsorily idle. Militia charge witb 
bayonets fixed and nu.artial Jaw is deciared. Why? 
because the legislature decreed tnat the hows of 
labor should be reduced, and the masters, being abso- 
lutely in control of the economic situation, retaliat- 
ed by reducing the pay. That is the sort of hair- 
baked, tourgeois-socialist legislation that drives ev- 
ery serious thinker io despair, for it represents the 
human inte.ect at its lowest ebb. Only an unde- 
veloped intellect could imagine that by such metiaods 
monopoly could be attacked effectively. WwW. C. O. 


THE WORKERS’ UNIVERSITY. 
Books and Pamphlets For Sate By the Agitator 
Publishing Aseociation. 


A Physician in the House, Dr. J. H. Greer...... 2.61 
Fiowers of the Mind, the best poems ........... 1.25 
The Moods of Life, Poems, W. F. Barnard..... .. 1.00 


ugues of Toil, Labor Poems, Barnard.... 1.00 
TF eoar Something for Nothing, J. P. Altgeld 1.00 
Love’s Coning of Age, Edward Caipenter ...... 1.00 
Live of Albert R. Parsons, with a true history of 
the Anarchist Trial ..........0000- vive ogee d. 1.50 
The Changing Order, Oscar Lovell Triggs ...... 1.00 
The Materialtstic Conception of History, La- 
briola Tea tree PEPENE ceneeseesse 1.00 
The Bomb, Fran arris. 
tased on the Ciicago tragedy of '87, cloth.... 1.00 
Looking Forward, a Treatise on Woman........ 1.00 
Tae American Esperanto Book, Arthuf Baker... 1.00 
The Physical Basis of Mind and Morals, Fitch.. 1.00 
Thoughts of a Fool ..........eccecceeees ere $1.00 
Slavery of Our Times, Tolstoy .......cceeeceee -65 
The Sale of An Appetite, a Purpose Story...... .60 
Origin of the Family, Property, State, Engels... .60 
The Positive School of Criminology, E. Ferri... .60 
Social and Philosophical Studies, P. Lafargue... .60 
Rignt to Re Lazy and Other Studies, P. Lafargue .50 
The Evolution of Property, P. Lafargue ........ .50 
Human, All Too Human, Nietzche .......... coe 50 
Communism and Conscience, E. C. Walker .....  .25 
Who Is the Enemy, Anthony Coinstock or You? .20 
Vice: Its Friends and Its Foes, E. C. Walker ... .15 


Patriotism, Emma Goldman ....... She dieesecek: 600 
What I Believe, Emma Goldman ............. . .05 
Francisco Ferrer; His Life, Work and Martyr- 

doM aae Bees ei eee a eee as ieee Lee 


The Rational Education of Children, Ferrer..... .05 
The Curse of Race Prejudice, J. F. Morton, Jr... .25 
Modern Science and Anarchism, Kropotkin ..... .15 
The State: Its Historic Role, Kropotkin ........ .10 


law avd Authority, Kropotkin ...........000% eae 05 
Tae Wage Syotent: Kevalutionary Government.. .00 
Anarenhise Comuiunisci, KYGrOIRKIN cg. cece ee eee : 05 
Abdpoad to tue Yuu... rGLEOTRIN co... ee aaa e 0d 
FTvolwtor gtd Recs aloes Theres oc sa ie ees 05 
Wraite. Ulicni ia ciu AnaveLieu, Jay Dox i.e.. GOS 
Dicer State is. ee iS a ir D reth aesae .05 


STUDIES IN SCARLET 


It is incumbent upon us to clear some obscure 
points regarding the educational problem. In the 
-erforrance of this task individuals and institutions 
Lave struggled in vain. We say struggled in vain 
because the educational problem perpetuates itself 
with time and remains forever unsolved. 

The truth of the matter is that when we speak 
of this question, we must necessarily include all 
human and social factors that bear directly upon it 

The tyrants of every age, tie clergy of every 
denon:ination, the philosophers of every school of 
tuought !a e attempted to solve this im»oitant 
question in order to safeguard their own interests, 
or to render its benefits acceptabie to rulinz classes. 

That past methods of ed:icaticn have teen proven 
to be failacious and conducive to most dele‘erio:3: 
results—as they start from false pre:.ises—every 
n.ind that is not steeped in prejudice, or stunted by 
oficial curriculum will readily admit. 

Our aim is not, then, to reach its final sol.tion, 
but to study it by inductive and scientiiic methods. 
Let us clear some of these .obscure points: To 
whom does the child belong? This question may 
sound strange and rather queer, but it is neverthe- 
less fundamental. How can we expect to educate 
the child if we have not yet agreed as to where 
to begin? 

The answers to this question would be as numer- 
ous and conflicting as the different political, religious 
and moral ideas that are now struggling for supre- 
macy in the field of human endeavor. To whom 
does he belong? 

To God, says the clergy, whose mission is to pre- 
pare human souls to die and not to live. He be- 
longs to the nation, shout the politicians and patriots 
while they are busily engaged in fostering condi- 
tions whereby they get the lion’s share of all good 
things of life. He belongs to us who are responsible 
for his coming into this world, protest loudly his 
parents, 

These answers render us somewhat perplexed and 
doubtful. For it seems that instead of questioning 
the more or less legitimate owners of the child, we 
inspired by libertarian sentiments, feel obliged to 
put this question directly to the child himself. And 
he would simply answer, I belong to myself! 


The tender human plant from its first manifesta- 
tions of physio-psychological life tends to assert its 
individuality in contrast with the world surround- 
ing him. The old-style system of education was 
based solely upon the endeavor to adapt the chiids 
rebellious nature to its environment. In his infancy 
he is fettered by his mother’s admonishments—and 
these not always tased upon moral suasion—then 
during his life he is forced through devious chan- 
nels of restrictions, the prevalent religious, moral 
ynd political formulas. The child's eternal “why?” 
js ignored or else appeased with distorted or ludic- 
rous replies. His desire to investigate, to examine, 
to compare, to analyze, is considered rank imperti- 
nence and audacity on his part. 

And the more these coercive methods are found 
successful in stunting and atrophying the child's 
natural inclinations, they are applied with greater 
skill and greater tenacity. History has proven that 
the most artful tyrants of our adolescent humanity 
were “teachers” and “educators.” 

Social slavery and privilege were made possible, 
fostered through the ages, because they had their 
inception in cowing down the youngsters’ free 
spirits. When in the course of evolution the Pagan 
era ushered in its successor, the Christian era, this 
deleterious mission became not only essentially logi- 
cal, but fatally necessary. 

Do not the believers in God tell us that man ifs 
born with the germ of sin engendered in his breast 
and that he can only cleanse himself by sacrifice 
and by humh's subjection to the dictums of our 
creator? Their moral teachings imply an heroic ef- 
fort on the part of we sinners to struggle against 
the sins inherited from our forefather, Adam, in 
order that we be rewarded with an hypothetical 
paradise in the great beyond. 

Education based upon these false principles can- 
not differ essentially from that imparted by the 
clergy during the Dark Ages. Secular and official 
education has not advanced one fota from that 
stage. 

Let us not be surprised then if, despite all the 
precious conquests of modern thought, despite the 
development of pedagogic science and positive 
knowledge of physio-psychologieal manifestation in 
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our children, that methods have not changed. 

The rich, as “pillars of society,” require schools 
that sanction and tend to perpetuate economic and 
intellectual exploitation; they require a system of 
education that imparts sufficient knowledge as to 
render the worker a more efficient factor to corre- 
srond with modern exigencies of technical produc- 
tion. Tt demands schools that can direct intelli- 
gence and spilit in harmony with its own ideals 
and sanctioning their privileges. 

The ruling classes in the educational field cannot 
tut follow the beaten path of past Christian domi- 
nation. Every effort to proceed by different ave- 
n.es—the absolute consideration of the child’s indi- 
viduality—would undermine the very structure of 
society. 

And it is but consistent and logical for the upper 
classes to protest—even in drastic form—against all 
forms of modern education. Ferrer’s case will serve 
as an example. 

For they well know that the day society will 
recognize the principle that the child belongs tu 
himself—the old social edifice will crumble! 

R. DUMONT. 


INNOCENT I. W. W. MEN TO BE RAILROADED 


Tirso de la Toba was kidnaped near Holtville, 
Cal., and taken across the line to Mexicali and two 
American officials were the kidnapers. 

He was taken without any warrant or extradition 
ravers. We appealed to the county officers and the 
governor, but without results. 

The Mexican Rurales started with him to Ense- 
nada to be shot. When nearly there he escaped and, 
after wandering for three days in the mountains 
without food or water, he finally made his way back 
to Holtville. 

Tota was a member of the Mexican liberal party 
and fought with the insurrectos in Lower California 
last winter. 

We soon learned that Mexico had offered a re- 
ward of $100 for privates and $500 for officers in 
the late insurrection. 

As many I. W. W. men fought in Mexico last win- 
ter, all I. W. W. men were classed as insurrectos. 
Then began a campaign of deception and treachery 
on the part of Mexican and American officials to 
induce I. W. W. men to cross the line. If they could 
be quietly captured on this side the line it made 
no difference. The number who have been taken to 
Mexico will probably never be known. Among oth- 
ers, Mrs. Isabel Furas, a member of the I. W. W, 
was taken. 

Under these circumstances there was only one 
thing to do, and that was for every I. W. W. man 
who could do so to arm himself, which was done. 
On the 23rd of December the sheriff and his deputies 
presented themselves at the I. W. W. hall at Holtville 
and ordered them to give up any arms in their pos- 
session. They flatly refused. He then told the boys 
he would get them. The boys were armed with pis- 
tols, and they knew it would be an easy matter for 
the sheriff and a posse armed with long range, high 
power rifles to get them, so that night they quietly 
left, hoping to make their escape out of the valley. 
The news of their departure was immediately com- 
municated to the sheriff and he began telepnoning. 
Up to date twelve have been caught and lodged in 
the county jall. Every means will be used to rail- 
road them to the penitentiary for a long term. 


On the last night of the old year, the hall at Holt- 
ville being completed deserted, but containing all 
their furniture and library, was burned by a mob of 
brave and respected citizens. 

If money can be raised to give these men as fair 
a trial as possible in a capitalist court, they stand 
a chance of getting free. 

Fellow Workers, can we allow these men to be 
railroaded for the lack of money? 

Give what you can. If you can't give dollars, give 
nickels and dimes. 

Please send all funds to Peter C. Blane, Box 485, 
Brawley, Calif. 

Yours for Industrial Freedom, 
LOCAL 439. 


C. L. JAMES’ “VINDICATION OF ANARCHISM” 


One of the greatest necessities of the present time 
in the Anarchist movement is a text book on An- 
archism, a book which ean be given to a student 
as a standard authority, which treats the subject 
fully and completely. Such a work is C. L. James’ 
“Vindication of Anarchism.” This is a really great 
work, and does for Anarchism what Marx did for 


Socialism in his “Capital.” It gives Anarchism a 
Lasis and philosophy. It traces the origins of re- 
ligious, political and economic authority, and evolves 
the Anarchist conclusion by the inductive method 
after a strictly scientific investigation of the facts. 
James was a profound scholar and possessed great 
literary ability. 

This is a book which every comrade should possess 
for his own instruction, and for the purpose of propa- 
ganda work. Anarchists have a great need of such 
a book as this. 

An effort is being made to get this work out in 
took form, and the undersigned ask for your assist- 
ance in tbis task. Send us one advance order for 
the took, at $1 each; send us the names of others 
who may be interested; and also, if possible, ad- 
vance us a small loan of from $1 up, which will be 
returned as soon as the book is out and the sales 
reach 600 copies. 

HARRY KELLY. 

ABE ISAAK, Jr., Secretary. 

965 Simpson Street, New York, N. Y. 


I cannot emphasize too strongly the importance of 
putting this book in print. Its great value lies in its 
consideration of facts in social evolution quite overlook- 
ed by other sociologists. Jt opens upa new field for 
investigation. It sheds new light on the burning ques- 
tion of the hour. It is the historica! basis for direct ac- 
tion. Send ina dollar and get ‘‘the reason” for Indus- 
trialism as against politics. 
© Some time ago Comrade Nataska Notkin collected $19, 
for the publication of this book. She has turned said 
money over to the present committee. J-E.“ 


THE EDITOR'S DEFENCE 


The Editor of this paper has been convicted on the 
charge of ‘‘encouraging disrespect for the law’’. If this 
verdict is allowed to stand every radical paper in the 
State will be at the absolute mercy of the prosecutors, 
and may be thrown into jail at any moment. 

The interest of free speech demands that this case be 
appealed, and we urge that you subscribe to this fund. 
The Free Speech League. 

Home, Lakebay, Wash. 


NATHAN LEVIN, Treas. 


Previously acknowledged, $141.53 
Adrian Wilbers, 5.00 
Leonard D. Abbott, 1.00 
Harry Block, 50 

THE AGITATOR 
Financial Report For January 
Receipts, (subscriptions, etc., ) $87.30 
EXPENSES 

Jay Fox, wages, $40.60 
R. G.Faler & Co., linotype, 17.60 
Standard Paper Co., 11.15 
American Type Founders, gauge pins, 40 
Total $69.15 
Deficit, January First, $31.73 

eg eee $13.58 


Deficit, February First, 


RECEIPTS 


Seattle Ball, on account,$50. Block, $6. Lang, Vose, 
Schultze, Enstrom, Sawdon, Gentis, Brown, Local 84, 
I. W. W., Local 380, I.W.W, each $1. Penhollow, 50c. 


AT HOME. 

In the case of Adrian Wilbers, charged with nude 
bathing in Home, the jury disagreed. This is the 
second trial of Wilbers, and the prosecutors have 
already spent over $500 of the people’s money trying 
to “get him.” How long will the people stand this? 
But “the people is an ass of muddy brain,” and 
every faker with an oily tongue can stick them up 
for the price to further their private schemes. 

On Saturday evening, February 2nd, there will be 
a social and dance in Liberty Hall, Home. The 
profits will go into the Defense Fund. 


“Jay Fox, editor of The Agitator, Home Colony. 
has been convicted of ‘encouraging disrespect for 
law’ in an editorial contained in his paper last July. 
It seems to us that things happen every day which 
would cause the average man to have contempt oe 
some parts of the law, not to speak of disrespect. — 
The Coal Digger. 


HENDERSON BAY ROUTE— Steamer Tyconda are 
Commercial Dock, Tacoma, for all points on Hender 
son Bay, including Home, week days at 2:30 p. m., 
returning next morning. Sunday at 8 a. m., return 
ing same day 
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Ohe Passing Show 


Agitation and Sane Thinking. 


The conservatism of the avcrage man is a 
ponderous obstacle in the path of progress 


towards a better existance. Habit is his en- 
slaver. Let a habit get well established in 
his routine and it takes a tremendous amount 
of effort to overcome it. 

The habit of going it alone in the labor 
movement is so well fixed in the worker’s 
brain that even in the face of proven experi- 
ence he lesiiates to apply the iudustrial prin- 
ciple. Of course, the habit will give way be- 
fore the pressure of circumstances. 

Lowering of wages, high prices, the growing 
arrogance of the bosses, the introduction of 
speeding-up methods, and, most important of 
all, unemployment, are sharpening the worker’s 
wits and breaking up his o!d habits of thought. 

It is generally a more difficult task to break 
down the mental institutions established in 
the heads of the workers than it is to abolish 
the material institutions established by the 
capitalists. The one thing certain about the 
proposition is, that the institutions in the work- 
ers’ heads must be abolished first. When the 
conditions cited above begin to disturb old cell 
formations, the need for the agitators begins 
at once. 

It is the function of the agitator to suggest 
new images for the brain cells to work on. 
For the brain must have constructive work or 
the mind becomes a chaos. 

The mind of the average worker today is in 
a state of confusion, a chaos. It is tortured 
by the old images, but the new ones are lack- 
ing or not sufficiently clear to replace the old. 
This is why the workers are acting in so many 
ways that are foolish. The constructive work 
of the agitators is lacking. 


Here is a concrete case in proof of what I 
am hinting at: The machinists of the Pacific 
states have been on strike for 20 months in 
an effort to establish the eight-hour day, and 
they are fighting as doggedly and persistently 
today as they did the first week of the strug- 
gle. Such grit is surely worthy of success, 
and it is only by such pugnacity that great 
victories are ever won. Still, by the use of gray 
matter, much of the muscle might be saved 
and a great deal more accomplished in a much 
shorter time. 

Every other trade in the metal industry 
surely wants the eight-hour day. Why, then, 
did they not combine with the machinists and 
make the tie-up of the shops complete? In 
San Francisco, where such a combination ex- 
ists, the eight-hour day has been established, 
proving beyond all question the power and 
practicability of industrial action. 


In the face of this the allied trades in the 
other Pacific Coast shops, with the exception 
of Los Angeles, where extraordinary condi- 
tions prevail, have not joined in the struggle. 
but let the machinists go it alone. 

In San Francisco and Los Angeles, where 
the agitators are plentiful, there is more solid- 
arity among the workers. Their brains func- 
tion better and quicker, because the agitation 
for new ideals keeps pace with the destructive 
work of capitalism. 


Let us have more agitation and, consequent- 
ly, more sanity in the labor movement. 


The Lawrence Strike. 


“It is criminal for you agilators to be 
preaching class hatred in this country. There 
are no classes here.” Thus spoke a gentlenian 
to me whom I chanced to meet while on my way 
to address a meeting of workers in Lawrence 
four years ago. 

I did not ask him his business, it didn’t mat- 
ter. From appearance he was a bourgeois. 
My ears told me that. The bourgoise is not in 
favor of classes. The word does not sound 
good in its royal American ear. The Declara- 
tion of Independence says nothinz about 
classes, and the bourgeois hag never read any- 
thing since or before; and it just will not be- 
lieve what it sees. 


The man who cannot see class war in Law- 
rence has an obsession; his mind is muddy. 

My chance acquaintance may have changed 
his mind by this time, and if he has, like as 
not he blames the agitators for creating the 
classes and class war. Such is the madness ‘of 
refusing to think. 


Where does the bourgeoise figure in this 
fight? It can close its shutters, cringe in the 
rear of its shop, stuff cotton in its ears and send 
up thanks to the lord that there are no classes 
in this country. 

Thirty thousand workers, with starvation as 
their weapon, pitted against a hundred million 
dollars armed with rifles and machine guns. 

We need not be surprised any more that the 
state guns line up in front of the dollars. The 
state keeps the guns for that purpose. 

It matters not how much the workers may be 
goaded to strike by the impositions and exac- 
tions of the heartless dollars, there is only one 
thing they can legally do, and that is to submit. 
Slaves never had any other legal ‘‘right,’’ and 
never wil. The network of the law completely 
surrounds them, and thrqugh each mesh of the 
net protrudes a glistening bayonet. That’s the 
situation today, as it was yesterday, and last 
year. Only it’s getting fiercer. The mountain 
of money is rising higher, the horde of hunger 
is growing larger, and the play of bayonets in 
between is getting swifter. 


Two Months in the Tank. 

“Two months’ imprisonment in the county 
jail’’ is the sentence imposed on me by Judge 
Chapman in the Superior Court of Pierce 
County, Washington, Tuesday, Feb. 6th, for 
“editing matter tending to create disrespect 
for the law.’ 

The article complained of was one entitled, 
“The Nude and the Prudes,’’ in which I ex- 
posed the sneaking, underhand methods pur- 
sued by some miserable skunks bent on perse- 
euting the people of this colony. 


The prosecution used every shyster trick 


known to the trade, and prejudiced the jury,” 


even before the case was opened and the jury 
selected. First, by a series of libelous news- 
paper stories, the reading of which the jury- 
men and women admitted had created a preju- 
dice in their minds. Second, by the scurrilous 
methods pursued during the trial. 

Even at the last moment, when the judge 
was ubout to pass sentence, the brilliant young 
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and general makeup, 
the lord surely intended for a piano mover, 
pieaded for the limit. 

The judge, an eminently fair minded man, 
but a very conservative, old-fashioned moralist, 
said he didn’t think the article a very danger- 
ous one, but uncer the circumstances as they 
then existed he thought it did inspire disrespect 
for the law. 

This case sets a dangerous precedent; and 
precedent is the all and all of the law. 

Understand it is now a matter of indicial 
opinion, pure and simple, whether what any 
person writes in criticism of the machinery of 
the law in this state is criminal or not. For 
there is nothing a writer may pen about the 
law, execpt its praise, that may not be con- 
strued as ‘‘tending to create disrespect”? for it. 

Indeed, the only safe way left to.dam it is 
by faint praise. 

Ye scribes of Washington, take notice. - The 
law is sacred, and it is sacrilege to say ought 
of it except good. For what is holy must be 
spoken of only in praise. 

When it grinds the poor—praise it, for it is 
holy. When it bounces the hickory off the 
workers’ heads, jabs the bayoncts into their 
breasts, and sniffs out their lives with Gatling 
guns, praise it, for it is the master’s will. 
When the rich thief breaks through its meshes, 
which he ever docs, and the poor vay is gripped, 
as he ever is, speak well for it; for that vag 
might touch you for a dime, while the rich guy 
only steals the State from under your feet. 

When a gang of corporation lackies assem- 
ble in the name of the people and resolve that 
so and so shall be, and so and so shall not be, 
cross yourself, for thus have the holy sheep 
skin volumes been made. 

When a prig of a shyster lawyer, whose prin- 
ciple and only qualification is his cringing sub- 
serviency to the will of the party boss, is: made 
a prosecutor,—taboo—for he is an officer of 
the holy ho. 

When a corporation attorney rises on steps 
of capitalist coin to the bench,—twice taboo— 
for he handles the holy ho, and isn’t he there- 
by holy also? 

This is the inevitable end we are approach- 
ing. 


When Scabs Rebel. 

One hundred and fifty scabs in the Harriman 
railroad shops at Houston, Tex., walked out 
on Jan. 23, because the company was charg- 
ing them 50 cents a day for béard. 

They claim that since the strike of the shop- 
men started, Oct. 19th, they had been receiving 
free board. 

Let these foolish workers take warning that 
the capitalists have ever less use for them than 
for the men whose jobs they took. When the 
bosses are tightly pressed they will give them 
free board and free booze, but when the strike 
is settled they will give them freedom to starve. 
All workmen look pretty much alike to King 
Capital. 

President Taft has pardoned bank wrecker 
Morse. the New York swindler, who violated 
the rules of the game, after serving two out 
of his 15 years’ sentence. Bill was always the 
friend of the down-trodden. 


JAY FOX, 
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is given free. On the whole it is a work of love—the 
Jove of the idea, of a world fit for the free. 


EE pn EA aa er, I TIE SIS IS SN e 
In vain you tell me that artificial government is 
good, but that I fall out only with the abuse. The 
thing—the thing itself is the abuse — Burke 


ae ey T A I SE IT I ED 


“BORING FROM WITHIN” 


In Chicago, on the evening of Jan. 26th, at Local 85, 
a propaganda meeting was held upon the adjournment of 
regular business meeting, during which Fellow Worker 
Foster expounded his position relative to his recent, but 
only partially completed, discussion in the columns of 
‘‘Solidarity’? on the proposed tactic of ‘Boring from 
within.” The meeting was well attended ; several men 
prominent in the A. F. of L. being attentive listeners, 
as well as some of the Old Guard of Industrial Union- 
ism in America. 

Foster first brought forward the fact of space being re- 
fused for further discussion in ‘‘Solidarity ’'; showing 
the meanwhile that the same subject was being given 
space in that paper when it dealt with ‘Boring itom 
within’? tactics —in Europe. He then read a letter con- 
taining copy of resolutions unanimously adopted by Lo- 
cal 84, of St. Louis, protesting against and condemning 
this attitude of the I. W. W. press, and calling for a free 
-nd open discussion of this and all other topics relating 
to the subject of industrial union propaganda. 

Limitations of space necessitate that this article but 
briefly review the many points discussed by Foster. 
Starting with the question: ‘‘Why don’t the I, W. W. 
grow?’ he'said in effect: The question is a legitimate 
one, in view of the great and growing sentiment for in- 
dustrial unionism and the smallness of the I. W. W. 
The recent Miner’s Convention illustrating this senti- 
ment, as industrial unionism was their chief topicof dis- 
cussion. 

The I. W. W. is formed on the theory that old type of 
organizations could not evolve, as well as their not be- 
ing ‘labor organizations.’’ He repudiated both argu- 
ments, ¢alling attention to the fact that where, until re- 
cently, some crafts had written their history in mutual 
scabbery, their getting together on the federation prin- 
ciple eliminated this scabbery, and indicated an ability 
and tendency to evolve. He contended that if the A. F. 
of L. and all other organizations could evolve, the mili- 
taut worker should be within its ranks playing his act- 
ive part in that evolution, and that if these organizations 
could evolve there was small sense in there being a dual 
organization. 

Attention was called to new clause in the preamble of 
U. M. W. of A. placing that organization squarely on 
the map as a class organization no less than an industrial 
one. Showed many cases of the A. F. of L. closing up 
its ranks, thus indicatiug growing tendency toward sol- 
idarity. 

Principal contention that dual or counter organization 
was in general a false position ; creatmg endless confus- 
ion in ranks of militants both within I. W. W. and other 
organizations, thus dissipating much good propaganda 
energy. This duality has given I. W W. militants a 
‘black eye’’ in the sight of organized unionists, making 
them, by reason of their small size and maudlin street 
tactics, either a joke or a ‘‘disrupting element." 

Called attention to diversity of opinionamong promin- 
ent members of the I. W. W. as to tactics. St John, 
Haywood and Ettor say: “ignore A. F. of L. and or- 

ganize unskilled ;’’ Williams and others: ‘break up A. 
F. of L. ;’? Thompson: ‘‘encourage industrial union i- 
dea, capture A. F. of L. unions and swing them into I. 
W.W.: Halero: ‘‘scab A. F. of L. out existence ;’’ 
Rossoni: ʻI. W. W. serve as last resort for discouraged 
workers.” 


Further confusion exbibited in continued attack on 
A. F. of L., as a ‘‘scab organization in collusion with 
bosses,’’ but I. W. W. appeals to it in times of trouble 
of funds and support; also I. W. W. expells members 
when detected in scabbing on A. F. of L. 
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Foster replying to the contention that the A. F. of L. 
was a ‘‘job trust’’ said this was by no means universally 
true; quoting low initiation fee and ease of entrance in 
a great many unions; that A. F. of L. ‘‘built-rould-la- 
bel’ theory likewise untrue in many instances ; citing 
transport workers, coal miners, street railway workers 
as examples, also class nature of many organizations. 

He celled attention tothe significance of the ‘‘mili- 
tant minority’? which plays so important a part in all 
organizations, even frequently controlling the policy 
and activities of an entire organization; citing the W. F. 
M. in former times as a radical example, and the fact in 
all times of the great influence of the ‘militant minor- 
ity’’, whether that ‘‘militant minority’’ be reictionary, 
conservative or radical. Mentioned the Omaha Direct 
Actionists ; the militants in the present Textile Workers 
Strike, the ‘Three Hour Day” magazine. Contended 
that the revolutionary militants should constitute such 
“militant minorities’’ both in the A. F. of L. and all 
other organized labor bodies. Gave illustration with the 
case of the French Railway Strike where militants, about 
five hundred in number, in the most conservative labor 
organization in all France, called a strike of 50,000 work- 
ers, and recent Docker’s strike in England, with tre- 
mendous increase in membership, both resulting from 
activity of militants within said union, and suggested 
the advisability of similar proceedure in this country. 

In summing up Foster gave the following suggestions 
as to future tactics of revolutionary industrial unionists: 
Give up universal dual organization ; disassociate indus- 
trial union idea from dual organization program, but did 
not imply entire abrogation of dual idea in all cases, 
workers to decide when and where and how this tactic 
to be used as necessity arises; as for example, in case 
of musicians, cigarmakers, etc. l 

Make industrial unionism our program from within 
unions and further its propagation and application as cir- 
cumstances dictate. Would accomplish this by creation 
of Direct Action Committee, similar to this institution in 
Italy. Establish good syndicalist paper, and as soon as 
possible special papers in leading industries, or accomp- 
lish this thru ‘‘militant minority’’ control of already 
existing trades papers. These papers would serve, within 
unions, as nucleus for combined opposition to fakirs and 
conservatives in respective industries. Would organize 
“militant minorities’? within the A. F. of L. 

Policy of these to be, obolition of contracts; closer 
affiliation, thereby extending scope of organization, and 
so giving growth to industrial unionism in application ; 
reduce high initiation fees; advocate General Strike , 
Sabotage, and, when need be, dual organizition, as out- 
lined above; fight political socialists within unions. 

Foster’s contention was that this change in tactics 
would at once wipe out the four great causes of our pre- 
seat ill-success lst: By standing for good of unions, 
industrial unionism could not be accused of meaning dis- 
ruption, 2nd: We could then solve the problems of the 
individual unions with the different tactics required, thru 
giving up our general warfare on the A. F. of L. 3rd: We 
couldnt be scabbed out of existence as we wouldnt be 
in competition with A. F. of L. 4th; Greatest advantage 
of all we could put ourselves in harmony with the great 
principal of the ‘militant minority.’’ Our rebels could 
stop isolating themselves, get into the game and make 
their influence felt for the spread of industrial union ideas 
and their application. 

Fellow Worker Foster is about to make a tour to the 
Coast, intending to discuss the matter at Locals en route. 
It is to be poped he will be given an attentive hearing. 
If there be anything the matter with the propaganda of 
industrial unionism (and who can question it?), it is 
essential that the widest possible latitude be given dis- 
cussions, that such difficulties may Le remedied. 

FRANK PEASE, 


THE WORKERS AND WAR 
The anti-military spirit which is developing among 
the masses of Europe will tell the governments of 
the earth that the workers have no trouble thaf 


needs to be settled by cruel war; and if the rulers’ 


have trouble, they can settle them by fighting it out 
among themselves. The working class want to en- 
joy the fruits of their toil, the short time they to 
journey on this fair earth. But we are told that kind 
of talk is unpatriotic, that every man ought to be 
willing to fight for his country. What country be- 
longs to the wage class? 


LUCY E. PARSONS. 


Liberty Versus State 
The most precious of all our liberties is that of thaut 
and speech. When the state invades these sacred rights 
it hecomes an intolerable despotism regardless of its 


form or the title it assumes. —‘'The Advance” 


ANARCHISM VERSUS SOCIALISM AND SINGLE 
TAX. 

Hearing the discussions and arguments of the 
three modern philosophies, namely: Anarchism, So- 
cialism and Single Tax, and noticing the stubborn- 
ness with which each holds on to the last, not com- 
promising one iota, but holding sincerely to his 
feeling, and as a man feels in his heart so will 
he think in his head. His brain will always bring 
him to apparent logical conclusions according to 
what he feels, so that not the head is leading the 
heart, but the heart is leading the head. Hence 
the saying of the great anarclistic philosopher, 
“As a nian thinketh in his beart, so is he.” 

Logic, or thinking, is so unreliable and so fluctu- 
ating that Intuition seems by far a more effective, 
staple guide as to man’s action than thought is. 
Men will see facts and accordingly think through 
the same thinking machinery, the brain, which is 
practically the same in all human beings, and in 
spite of the same process of thinking, will come to 
so many different conclusions. What will be logical 
to one will be sheer nonsense to the other, the ver- 
ity of one is the falsehood of the other. The clear- 
as-crystal wisdom of one will appear muddy water 
to the other. Hence the variety of conclusions and 
opimons about every subject you start to discuss. 
Each and every one considers himself logical and 
the other fellow in the wrong, und as all faces 
differ in looks, all brains seem to differ in logic. 
Hence the confusion of thought which was the 
basis of the new philosophy brought to light by the 
late Prof. William James of Harvard, namely 
“pragmatism.” 

“Pragmatism” is a newly coined word composed 
by a physician and is extensive in its meaning, but 
the sum and substance of its meaning ts: “Judg- 
ing by results.’ When it comes to a principle, the 
question is not: Is it true or false, logical or illog- 
ical? but: Does it work in practical life? If it does, 
its true; if not, its false. Because, as long as 
we can not come to an understanding of what true 
philosophy or true logic is, we can never accept 
logic or philosophy as a guide or as a standard, but 
are compelled to judge everything by its working 
practicability in every day life. 


The old testament, or the law of Moses, cruel, 
brutal, immoral as it is, has been accepted and is 
practiced in every day life, not by the Jews alone, 
but by the entire so-called Christian world, because 
it is practical, pragmatic, to our present state of 
development. Our ethics, our morality, our govern- 
ments, our penal codes, our commerce, are based 
on the laws of Moses. “Life for Nfe,” an eye for 
an eye, and a tooth for a tooth,” may be crude and 
barbarous, but it is justice. All the ancient teachers, 
Budda, Confucious, Zoroastor, Moses, Mohammed, 
reached to the level of justice. “Love thy neighbour 
as thyself,” originally by Moses, and the golden rule, 
“Do not unto others that what you like not others 
to do unto you,” originally by Confucious, is nothing 
more than justice. 


The emblem of justice is a woman, blindfolded 
(not to see things), holding a scale in one hand to 
weigh things, “Marx,” or “Shylock”-like, sixteen 
ounces to the pound; and if it does not correspond 
she has a sword in her other hand to cut, without 
mercy, all modern teachers and political economists; 
and George, Marx and La Salle are not one iota 
higher than the maxims of justice. 


The Socialists demand in a nutshell of proper 
distribution of production is not more than justice 
based on the law of Moses. Marx and La Salle 
were of Jewish descent, with Jewish tendencies of 
justice in material, business life. George, not 8 
Jew himself, but carried away by the Jewish com- 
mercial tendencies of the present day, admits, in 
“Progress and Poverty,” that his single tax philoso- 
phy is based on the jubilee law of Moses, i. e., that 
land cannot be permanently sold for money—but 
that the only real title to land is occupancy. 

Justice as Socialism is a concept which to my 
mind the world is ready to accept, and in spite of 
all obstacles it will be established in the near future. 
But Anarchy, the dream of the highest sublime mind, 
Christ, the only one who raised to levels which the 
other philosophers could not reach, levels which, 88 
a rule, are not comprehended nor appreciated evel 
by his most admiring followers. And I maintain 
that if they knew him to mean what he really 
preached, they would justify his crucifixion Just a8 
the Jews and Romans of old did. They are not ready 
for his Anarchistic message. 


RL 


RAISE THE TORCH 


Raise the Torch of Liberty! 
Grasp it with a firmer hand; 
Let! your tyrant masters see 
Anc its meaning understand : 
Labor's hosts have sworn to be 
From the yoke of .bondage free! 


Raise the :Torch! Uplift it high! 
And with loyal hearts and brave 
Shout the Revolution's cry, 

To each Master, to euch Slaves: 
‘Freedom comes, and Slavery 
Banish'd from the earth shall be!” 


Raise the Torch! ©, may its flame 
Set the nations’ hearts aglow! 

Bear it high in Freedom's name, 
Singing ever as you go: 

‘Workers of the world, unite! 
This is Freedom’s holy fight!” 


Raise the Torch of Liberty! 
Bear it onward thru the gioom 
Of the night of Tyranny; 
Shout alond the tyrants’ doom. 
Onward till the world shall be 
From the yoke of bondage free! 
—JOEN SPARGO. 


oaea e a anaa 


Jesus understood that justice is only.a phrase, & 
concept, but not a standard to judge by. What 
seems justice to one -looks injustice to another. 
What is just to one nation is cruelty to another na- 
tion. The justice of one epoch is the barbarism 
of another epoch; and to accept the scale-justice of 
a Shylock he could not. Therefore, he broke lose 
and preached a philosophy of love, which is higher, 
more sublime than justice. It is a standard for all 
times to come. It never changes. Love is the basis 
of creation. The world cannot exist without it. 
Hence the concept “from each according to his abil- 
ity to each according to his need.” 

Mark the difference, the improvement on Confu- 
cious’ golden rule. Confucious’ saying is negative. 
“Do not,” or do nothing and you are alright Where 
Jesus’ saying is positive, aggressive. ‘Do unto oth. 
ers what you expect others to do unto you,” and do 
it first! To conq er an enemy, rot with bullets, 
but with Love: not to Lelieve in punishment for 
so-called criminals, and to have the courage to 
say to a multitude: “He who is without sin shall 
cast the first stone,” and “Go and sin no more;” 
to turn your other cheek to your tormentor, to give 
away your coat and mantle cloak, too; to resist not 
evil and the evil man, to despise riches and earthly 
wealth; to give’ up parents, brothers, sisters, wife 
and children, yea, his own life, for a principle—to 
stand alone, and to be crucified for no other thing 
but a principle, are things which the world is not 
ready to accept. 

Socialists may “sacrifice” themselves to go to Con- 
gress or to be elected as City Bosses—but to stand 
up as a “Christ,” as a Lingg, a Parsons, or Spies, to 
proclaim Anarchy and to die for it, is certainly not 
practical. 

Real Christianity, or Anarchy, is a joke to the 
practical business man, or to the man of the world. 
How many men do you find trying to practice Chris- 
tian doctrines or Anarchy, unless it is a Leo Tolstoy, 
who has been so severely criticized and ridiculed 
by our “hero,” Roosevelt. Christ never posed as a 
hero—he died as a martyr; he was not an earthly 
success like Berger, but an ethical manifestation. 
He overturned the materialism of Moses, as Tolstoy 
overturned the materialism of Marx. 

You can never be a Christian or an Anarchist un. 
less you are willing to be a failure, despised and 
condemned by the material world. Churches can 
never combine material success with real Christian- 
ity—neither can Anarchists. 

Pragmatism is the climax of material thought. 
Our educational institutions as well as our churches 
are an outcome of the law of Moses and, therefore, 
insincere. You may find there good music and ora- 
torical sophistry, but not real education or Christ 
doctrine, which are as far above the church and 
college as the stars are above the earth. 

R. GOODHEART. 


RECEIPTS 
Pease, Watermoler, Marksdall, Local 13, I. W. W.. 
each $1. Local 439, I. W. W., Moreau, Clover, Schill- 


ing, Junghaney, each 50c. Penhollow. Scarceriaux, each 
252. Appel, 45c. 
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THE AGITATOR IN HISTORY 
I. 
Paa is the most roundly abused and at 
ae me the most necessary individual in 
society. 

In one generation we hang the agitator and in the 
next crown his memory with glory. 

The most glorified names in history are those of 
the agiiators. 

Moses was an agitator. He fought against the 
enslavement of the Israelites in Egypt and if it 
were not for his agitation the race that has en- 
riched every nation in the world by its contributions 
to Science, Art and Industry would have begn de- 
stroyed, as the very race that enslaved it was 
crushed and made degenerate by the tyranny of the 
Pharohs. Where is the great Eyptian nation today? 
Only the monuments remain to tell us what it once 
was. It had no agitators to arouse its people to 
the need of Freedom, and thus degenrated. 

Moses had to flee from the wrath of tke prosecut- 
ing attorneys of Pharoh. But he had done his work. 
He returned in the night, declared a general strike, 
and led the children of Israel out from bondage; the 
most remarkable instance of the work of an agitator 
in the world’s history. 

Jesus an Agitator. 

“Anarchist” is an endea‘ing term compared to 
the epithets that were hurled at the Carpenter of 
Nazareth, who was not so “meek and lowly” as the 
theologians would have us believe. Measured by 
the then popular standard, which holds goods today, 
he well deserved the vile names. For he was surely 
the most revolutionary and fearless agitator that 
had ever disturbed the smug respectability of his 
time. 

What agitator of today has the reckless daring to 
show his utter contempt for the money power and 
all that goes with it, by entering the banks and, sin- 
gle handedly and alone, upsetting the trays of gold 
and driving out the money changers? 

Of course, the preachers never take this or any of 
the numerous other revolutionary acts of Christ as 
a text for their sermons. It serves the interests of 
the money power of today to have this bank wrecker 
and revolutionary agitator, who said: “I come not 
to bring peace, but a sword,” represented as a meek 
and lowly saviour of souls. While as a matter of 
fact, he was a powerful enemy of the cruel, degen- 
erate ruling class and its corrupt government. 

Washington and Jefferson Agitators. 

OF all people, we Americans have no call to de- 
spise agitators. 

This continent was originally settled by agitators, 
who came here to escape the persecution of Euro- 
pean kings and capitalists. 

Later there arose another set of agitators who 
were not willing to let good-enough alone and con- 
tinue for eternity the vassals of English kings. These 
agitators are today our patron saints. What do you 
think the safe, sane and conservative tories of their 
day thought about them? Why they evoked the 
king’s forces to suppress them; and were it not for 
their success Washington and a whole nest of An- 
archistic rebels would have had their unworthy necks 
stretched with British hemp. 

Imagine the Declaration of Independence as a 
piece of law respecting literature! How the crown 
prosecutors must have longed to get Jefferson and 
the bunch before the bar of British justice! I hear 
them saying (to paraphrase Mr. Nolte): 

“Liberty! they want the liberty to do as they 
damn please. They want the liberty to commit mur- 
der, rape, arson, burglary. British liberty, liberty 
under the law, was here before they came; why did 
they come?” 

But the great Revolution went on and swept the 
British rulers before it; and those smug attorneys 
soon found it convenient to change their tune. 

It was the Anarchistic Jefferson who said: “That 
government is best which governs least.” And we 
all pretend to believe in Jefferson as we pretend to 
believe in Christ, while we keep on adding to our 
already ponderous volume of 20,000 laws, and keep 
up the mad rush for treasures here on earth, while 
thousands of our fellow men and women are hungry 
and homeless in every city in the land. J. F. 


THE MAGAZINES 


Hamptons’ have set a new pace in magazine building. 
They increased the size of the page slightly, and reduc- 
ed the thickness about half. It doubles up and fits eas- 
illy into the pocket. 

In the February No. Rheta Childe Dorr continues her 


splendid series of articles on 
This is the most comprehe 
up the little slave has,eve 
must surely make it clear 


the exploitation of the child. 
nsive and far reaching write- 
r a and these articles 
to the mi jori 
that there is something seriously ar rege nate 
where the human sprouts are lashed to the wh is i 
Capitalism at the age of five. i 
T ast ka for February has an expose of another 

ind of slavery—that of the unfortunate person who hap- 
pens toget into the pen. Prisoners are sold to con- 
tractors, who have factories in the prisons. In some 
cases the prisoners are sold to outside parties who ex- 
ploit them in the mines, and keep them in well guarded 
camps. Humanity is only a machine to be worked for 
the benefit of the law. 

The Wide World is brim full of realistic adventure 
stories and instructive articles. “Among the Bedouins 


of Palestine” gives a peep into the life of those strange 
people of the desert. 


FOSTER TAKES EXCEPTION 


In Solidarity of Jan. 27th. the editor, explaining his 
reasons for having so abruptly closed the ‘‘boring from 
within’’ debate without giving me an opportunity to state 
my position clearly, says, that just after the debate had 
been closed, he received three ‘‘partial answers” from 
me, two of which he suppressed. 

Possibly the editor of ‘‘Solidarity’’? may have received 
my ‘‘partial answers’’ just after the closure of the debate; 
I dont know anything positive to the contrary. But I 
do know that they were fowarded to him three, two and 
one weeks, respectively, before its close. And as for my 
answers being ‘‘partial,’’ as Solidarity’s editor slurring- 
ly insists, I cant see wherein they have sinned in that 
respect. In my original statement I stated that the sub- 
ject was a large one, and that if I were elected editor I 
would see that it was thoroly discussed. The editor of 
‘‘Solidarity’’ chided me for making this ‘‘threat,’’ say- 
ing: “This question and all that bears on it are open for 
discussion in ‘‘Solidarity.’’ 

Then he suggested that the subject be taken up piece- 
meal, naming a dozen different phases of it to be separ- 
ately treated. He added several etceteras to these and 
said: “The foregoing are only a few of the possible sug- 
gestions. Let us have a flood of light on the American 
Labor movement.’’ And, nevertheless when, in strict con- 
formity to the rules laid down by Solidarity’s editor, I 
took up a couple of the different phases of the subject in 
an effort to more clearly state my position I am ‘‘bawled 
out” as having written but partial answers and suffer the 
penalty of having them suppressed. 

I recognize that consistency is often a very doubtful 
virtue, nevertheless, occasionally a little ofit may be 
appreciated—not to mention fair play at all. 

WM. Z. FOSTER. 


THE WORKERS’ UNIVERSITY. 
Books and Pamphlets For Sale By the Agitator 
Publishing Association. 

A Physician in the House, Dr. J. H. Greer...... 2.50 
Flowers of the Mind, the best poemS .......-++: 1.25 
The Moods of Life, Poems, W. F. Barnard....... 1.00 
The Tongues of Toil, Labor Poems, Barnard.... 1.00 
The Cust of Something for Nothing, J. P. Altgeld 1.00 
Love's Coming of Age, Edward Carpenter ...... 1.00 
Life of Albert R. Parsons, with a true history of 

the Anarchist Trial ..........e04% (ee aes 1.50 
The Changing Order, Oscar Lovell Triggs .....- 1.00 
The Materialistic Conception of History, La- 

DriolA .ccccccccccrcssccccesassvese bees caaw 1.00 
The Bomb, Frank Harris. A powerful novel 

based on the Chicago tragedy of '87, cloth.... 1.00 
Looking Forward, a Treatise on Woman........ 1.00 
‘ne American Esperanto Book, Arthur Baker... 1.00 
The Physical Basis of Mind and Morals, Fitch. . 1.00 


Thoughts of a Fool ........ er eee pe cee eo e91.00 
Slavery of Our Times, Tolstoy ......- igidextewe- 200 
The Sale of An Appetite, a Purpose Story.....- 50 


Origin of the Family, Property, State, Engels... .50 
The Positive School of Criminology, E. Ferri... .00 
Social and Philosophical Studies, P. Lafargue... 50 
Right to Be Lazy and Other Studies, P. Lafargue .50 
The Evolution of Property, P. Lafargue ....-.-- 50 
Human, All Too Human, Nietzche ......... es.. 200 
Communism and Conscience, E. C. Walker ..... 26 
Who Is the Enemy, Anthony Comstock or You? .2v 
Vice: Its Friends and Its Foes, E. C. Walker ... 15 


Patriotism, Emma Goldman ........ hokeedseues. 05 

What I Believe, Emma Goldman ........--++> . 0d 

Francisco Ferrer; His Life, Work and Martyr- 
GOW oavicdes es ieri eses on ee ssseseo -29 


The Rational Education of Children, Ferrer... .. .05 
The Curse of Race Prejudice, J. F. Morton, Jr... 25 
Modern Science and Anarchism, Kropotkin ..... 15 
The State: Its Historic Role, Kropotkin ........ .10 
Law and Authority, Kropotkin ........se.sese.... 05 
The Wage System; Revolutionary Government.. 05 
Anarchist Communism, Kropotkin ............. 05 


Appeal to the Young, Kropotkin ........-.+2+6. .05 
Evolution and Revolution, Reclus ............. 05 
Trade Unionism and Anarchism, Jay Fox ...... .05 


Direct Action vs. Legislation, J. B. Smith ......  .05 
Subscribe for THE AGITATOR 


Around the World 


The freedom of Mexico was well illustrated by the 
outcome of a recent strike in the Santa Eulalia dis- 
trict, where the government drove out the leaders 
and bullied the 2500 strikers tack to work. 


London has 24 paupers to the thousand of its 
inbatitants getting “rellef’ from the public funds. 
Cf these over nineteen thousand are lunatics. It's 
civilization, so they say. 


There are 166£10 workers engaged in the cigar 
making business in this country, at an averase 
wage of $415 a year, while the value of their product 
averages $2,437. 


M. M. Orosoff, a scientist and anthor of inter- 
national fame, has been conderred to a long term 
in the military fortress at Schneszclburg by the Rus- 
sian government for publishing a book on “The 
Stars,” wherein he expresses some radical ideas. 
The fools who try to stop the advance of human 
thought will soon be made to suffer the penalty of 
their vain stupidity. 


The high school teachers of Chicago have organ- 
{zed a union, and joined the Chicago Federation of 
Labor. The grammar school teachers of that city 
bave been organized for years, and have been very 
successful in defending their rights against the 
capitalist school board. No class of workers are 
more enslaved or get less compensation for their 
labor than the school teachers of this country. 


The capitalists of England are advocating the 
formation of a volunteer police force to slug the 
workers in times of strikes. The Bradford branch 
of the railway workers’ union have answered this 
with a recommenéation for the formation of a trade 
union physical protection league, “to meet on equal 
terms the bullfes of organized capital.” Which fs, 
indeed, a bully proposition and should meet with 
favorable consideration throughout the labor move- 
ment. 


A jury in Tacoma, Washington, which bad Mrs. 
Lina Kennewell as foreman and one other woman 
as member, attained the acme of foolish prejudice 
when on Jan. 13 Jay Fox, editor of the Home Colony 
Agitator, was found guilty of publishing an article 
“tending to bring the laws into disrepute and con- 
tempt.” The verdict is the outcome of long-con- 
tinued persecution of the members of the Home 
Colony. Mr. Fox will never be able to say anything 
so caluculated to bring laws into disrepute and con- 
tempt as this action of the courts of the State of 
Washington.—Truth Seeker. 


The following is taken from the Nashville Banner, 
a capitalist newspaper. No comment is necessary. 
This is the logic of today. 

“On Saturday, December 23, on the public square 
at Nashville, Tenn., I will offer for sale myself to 
the highest bidder, by the hour, day, month or year, 
to suit the master who makes the purchase. I am 
40 years old, sound of limb and mind, good char- 
acter, fair machinist, or good subject for dissecting. 
Sale at 3 o'clock. Children must have bread. 

“A SLAVE.” 

“The man proposing to offer himself for sale is 
B. F. Collins, who lHves just outside the city limits. 
He proposes to take this means of getting employ- 
ment to support himself and four dependent chil- 
dren. Previous to the sale he will make a talk on 
existing labor conditions. He says he has been 
out of work two weeks and had applied to 200 men 
for employment.” 


WHAT REVOLUTIONISTS WANT | 
Excerpts from the Manifesto issued by the Junta 
of the Mexican Liberal Party, September 23, 1911, 
scattered at that time broadcast and republished in 
its official organ, “Regeneracion,” January 20, 1912: 


“Mexicans, the Organizing Junta of the Mexican 
Liberal Party views with sympathy your efforts to 
put in practice the lofty ideals of political, economic 
and social emancipation, the triumph of which on 
earth will bring to an end the already sufficiently 
cxtensive quarrel between man and man, which has 
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its origin in that Inequality of fortune which springs 
from the principle of private property. 

“To abolish that principle means to annihilate all 
the political, economic, social, religious and woral 
institutions tat form the enviionment within which 
are asphyxiated the free initiative and the free asso- 
ciation of human being who, that they may not 
perish, find themselves obliged to carry on among 
themselves a frenzied competition from which there 
issue triumphant not the best, not the most self- 
eacrificing, not those most richly endowed, physi- 
cally, n.o.ally or intellectually, but the most crafty, 
the most egotistic, tue least scrupulous, the bardest- 
hearted, those who place their own well-being above 
all consideration of hui.an solidarity and human 
justice. 

“But for the principle of pifvate property there 
would be no reason for government, which is needed 
solely to keep the disinherited from going to ex- 
tremes in their complaints or rebellions against 
thoze who have got into their possession the social 
wealth. Nor would there be any reason for the 
church, whose exclusive object is to strangle in the 
human being the innate spirit of revolt against op- 
pression and exploitation, by the preaching of pa- 
tience, of resignation and of humility; silencing the 
cries of the most powerful and fruitful instincts 
by the practice of immoral penances, crue] and in- 
jurious to personal health, and—that the poor may 
not aspire to the enjoyment of this earth and be- 
come a danger to the privileges of the rich—by 
promising the humblest, the most resigned, the most 
patient, a heaven located in the infinite, beyond the 
farthest stars the eye can reach. 

“Capital, Authority, the Church—there you have 
the sombre trinity that makes of this beauteous 
earth a paradise for those who, by cunning, vio- 
lence and crime, have been successful in gathering 
into their clutches the product of the toiler’s sweat, 
of the blood, of the tears and sacrifices of thousands 
of generations of workers; but a hell for those who, 
with muscle and intelligence, till the soil, set the 
machinery in motion, build the houses and trans- 
port the products. Thus humanity remains divided 
into two classes whose interests are diametrically 
opposed—the capitalist class and the working class; 
the class that has possession of the land, the machin- 
ery of production and the means of transporting 
wealth, and the class that must rely on its muscle 
and intelligence to support itself. 

Between these two social classes there cannot exist 
any bond of friendship or fraternity, for the pos- 
sessing class always seeks to perpetuate the existing 
economic, political and social system which guaran- 
tees it tranquil enjoyment of the fruits of its rob- 
beries, while the working class exerts itself to de- 
stroy the iniquitous system and institute one in which 
the land, the houses, the machinery of production 
and the means of transportation shall be for the 
common use. 

Mexicans, the Mexican Liberal Party recognizes 
that every human being, by the very fact of his hav- 
ing come into life, has a right to enjoy each and 
every one of the advantages modern civilization of- 
fers, because those advantages are the product of 
the efforts and sacrifices of the working class from 
all time. 

The Mexican Liberal Party recognizes labor as 
necessary for the subsistence of the individual and 
society, and accordingly all, save the aged, the crip- 
pled, the incapacitated and the children, ought to 
dedicate themselves to the production of something 
useful for the satisfaction of their necessities. The 
Mexican Liberal Party recognizes that the so-called 
right of individual property is an iniquitous right 
because it subjects the greater number of human 
beings to toil and suffering for the satisfaction and 
ease of a small number of capitalists. 

“The Mexican Liberal Party recognizes that Au- 
tuority and the Church are the supports of the in- 
iquity of Capital, and, therefore, 

“The Organizing Junta of the Mexican Liberal 
Party has solemnly declared war against Authority, 
war against Capital and war against the Church. 

“Against Capital, Authority and the Church the 
Mexican Liberal Party has hoisted the Red Flag 
on Mexico’s flelds of action, where our brothers are 
battling like lions, disputing victory with the hosts 
of bourgeoisdom, be those hosts Maderists, Reyists, 
Vazquistas, Cientifices or what not, since all such 
propose merely to put in office some one as first 
magistrate of the nation, in order that under his 
shelter they may do business without considera- 
tion for the mass of Mexico’s population, for, one 


and all, they recognize as sacred the right of indi- 
vidual property. 

“In these moments of confusion so propitious for 
the attack on oppression and exploitation; in these 
moments in which Authoriiy, weakened, unbaianced, 
vacillating, attacked om every side by unchained pas- 
sions, ty tempests of appetites tiat have sprung into 
life and hope immediately to glut themselves; in 
these mor.ents of anxiety, agony and terror on the 
part of the privileged, com;act n.asses of the disin- 
berited are invading the lands, burning the title 
decis, laying their creative Lands on the soil and 
threatening with thelr fists all that was respectable 
yesterday—Au thority, Capital, the Clergy. They are 
turning the furrow, scattering the seed and await, 
with emotion, the first fruits of free labor. 

ahese, Mexicans, are the first practical results of 
the propaganda and of the action of the soldiers of 
the proletariat, of the generous upholders of our 
equalitarian principles, of our brothers who are bid- 
ding defiance to all imposition and all exploitation 
with the cry—a cry of death for all those above, but 
of life and hope for all tiose below—‘Long Live 
Land and Liberty.”—Translated by Wm. C. Owen. 


THE EDITOR'S DEFENCE 


The Editor of this paper has been convicted on the 
charge of ‘‘encouraging disrespect for the law”. If this 
verdict is allowed to stand every radical paper in the 
State will be at the absolute mercy of the prosecutors, 
and may be thrown into jail at any moment. 

The interest of free speech demands that this case be 
appealed, and we urge that you subscribe to this fund. 

The Free Speech League. 


NATHAN LEVIN, Treas. Home, Lakebay, Wash. 


Previously acknowledged, $148,03 
Wheeler, 4,00; Raasch, $1.; Appel, Kuehn, Reitman, 
Jack, N., Slate, Mindlin, Louis, Barnard; each 50 cents. 
Weber, Hochtan, Stebbins, Olsen, mack; each 25 cents. 
B., Tivvis, Mohlin, Jacobson, Joe, Cook; each 10 cents. 


‘“Anarchy—a social theory which regards 
the union of order with the absence of all di- 
rect government of man by man as the political 
ideal.’’—-Century Dictionary. 


REGENERACION 


Weekly organ of the Mexican Revolution; published 
by the Mexican Liberal Party. $2. a year; 3 months 50c. 
914 Boston St. Los Angeles, California. 


“MOTHER EARTH” 


Monthly Magazine Devoted 
to Social Science and Liter- 
ature. 10c a copy. $l a year 


Published by EMMA GOLDMAN, Publisher 


“SOLIDARITY.” 


A weekly revolutionary 
working class paper. 


P. O. Box 622, I. W.W. 210 E. 13th. St., 
NEWCASTLE, Pa. New York, N. Y. 
“FREEDOM"’’ “INDUSTRIAL 
WORKER" 
A Monthly Journal of A Weekly Agitator 
Anarchist Communism. For Revolutionary In- 


dustrial Union. 
Published by I. W. W., 
236 Main st. Spokane, Wn. 
$l a year. Eoreign $,50 


36c per year. 
127 Ossulton Street, 
Loudon, N. W., England 


HENDERSON BAY ROUTE— Steamer Tyconda leaves 
Commercial Dock, Tacoma, for all points on Hender- 
son Bay, including Home, week days at 2:30 p. m., 
returning next morning. Sunday at 8 a. m., return- 
ing same day. 

NORTH BAY ROUTE—Steamer Tyrus leaves Com- 
mercial Dock, Tacoma, for all points on North Bay 
every Monday, Wednesday and Friday at 10 a. m., re- 
turrig next morning. 


Agents for THE AGITATOR. 
Seattle: Lavroff’s stand, 115 Prefontaine Place. 
Raymer’s old book store, 1522 First Ave. 
Lynn, Mass.: S. Yaffee, 233 Union Street. 
New York City: B. Waselevsky, 212 Henry Street; M. 


Maisel, 422 Grand Street 


New Zealand: P.Josephs, 43a Willis St., Wellington. 

England: T. Keell, 127 Ossulston St., London, W. C.; 
Guy D. Aldred, 17 Richmond Garden, Sheperds 
Bush, London, W. 
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She Passing Show 


Capitalism Fears the Future. 


Judge Gary, head of the steel trust, warned 
his fellow thieves at a big feast that the work- 
ers are becoming wise to their game, and that 
“‘things are being said now si'nilar to the things 
that were said just before the French Revolu- 


tion.” He advised them to get busy doing 
something ‘‘to improve the condition of human- 
ity,” or ‘‘changes will come mighty quick, and 
the mob will bring the:n.”’ 

In plain speech, something must he done 
mighty quick to divert the course of the Social 
Revolution or it will swoop down upon them 
and change the water of their trust stocks into 
blood. 

Judge Gary evidently knows his history. IIe 
knows the mob ig a dangerous animal to mon- 
key with, and that once aroused no human 
mind can measure the extent of its bloody 
work. He knows it won’t bargain with him 
for the return of its stolen wealth; that, on 
the contrary, it may expend the wrath of its 
vengeance on his pampered plutocrats for the 
ages of suffering it has endured at their hands. 

He sees it is infinitely wiser to scll out to 
Rerger now, take their government bonds and 
retire to some safe retreat, before tke storm 
comes. Gary has foresight. As a purely busi- 
ness proposition his recent offer to sell out to 
the government cannot be teaten. 

Most people thought he didn’t mean it, that 
he was just “putting one over” on the ‘‘ prob- 
ers.” 

The idea of a trust magnate offering to relin- 
quish control of his vast wealth was quite be- 
yond their comprehension. Put Gary knows 
the game better than the allezed Socialists, who 
are ready to play into his hands. 

Capitalism is reaching the stage where it 
will fall of its own weight if left to itself. The 
foreign market, on which it has depended for 
the sale of its surplus output, is fast vanishing. 

The international decentralization of indus- 
try has destroyed the forciga market. Every 
country is now manufacturing articles in 
abundance. 

The loss of the foreign market, which lessens 
the required output of the factories, and the 
ever increasing improvement in machinery, 
which is constantly lessening the demand for 
labor, is filling the highways of the country 
with an army of unemployed that has already 
become a serious menace to the system, and is 
causing keen eyed men like Gary to sit up and 
take notice. 

What is capitalism going to do with this 
ever increasing army of unemployed? That is 
the question which Gary undoubtedly asked 
himself and answered in the negative. 

If the system goes on as it is for a few years 
this army will became so large as to entirely 
overwhelm it, and the depredations of the Goths 
and vandals will become a sideshow to what 
will happen when these barbarians attack 
‘civilization’? from within. It was surely a 
picture of this inevitable end which inspired 
Gary’s warning to the banqueters in New York. 

There is only one safe avenue of escape: Sell 
out to the government and throw the responsi- 
bility back onto the people. The government 
bonds received as the price will insure a perpet- 
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ual revenue for the exploiters and their heirs 
for centuries. And the government, with the 
vast industries in its hands, will beeome a 
benevolent despotism, with a Roosevelt at its 
head, and of such vast power that it will take 
centuries to overthrow it. 

This is what Socialists and others who are 
urging government ownership, are he'ping to 
bring about. 

Government ownership is the last refuge of 
capitalism, its last hope of protection from the 
hungry mob its grecd and rapacity has created. 

But The Daily Socialist says: ‘There will 
be no mobs. The educational work done by 
the Sovialist movement will save the capitalist 
Glass from the terrors of a violent and undis- 
eiplined revolution.” 

Isn’t that reassuring? Isn't it the true spirit 
of friendship? Isn’t he a true friend who will 
come to the aid of him who is in distress? 

And the socialists are realy to go even fur- 
ther than to protect the capitalists from mob 
violence. They want to buy them out, to take 
the white elephant off their hands. Gary is 
proving he has the superior brains. 


Lawrence and the $3500 Feast. 


A woman in Washington gave a dinner re- 
cently at which she displayed the possession 
of a more than ordinary amount of wealth. 
The spread cost $3500, divided at the rate of 
$700 a plate, and the hostess wore her best 
calico dress and was decorated with jewels 
worth $600,000. 

In the next paragraph we read about the 
destitution among the 20,000 Textile Workers 
in Lawrence, who were forced to strike against 
a reduction in their seanty wages. And now, 
as I write, I have before me the news that the 
police aud soldiery prevented these strikers 
from sending their children to friends in other 
eitics, rather than sce them starve at home: 
and that in accomplishing this dastardly out- 
rage they ‘‘elaubbed men and women alike until 
a mass of unconscious humanity lay on the 
ground.”’ 

Who with a heart so small it will not burst 
into a flame at the sight of such brutality as 
this? The system that perpcetrates such in- 
human outrave should not be allowed to stand 
twenty-four hours. 

We have all read about the brutality of the 
Russian Cossacks and the coarse barbarity of 
the aristocracy that hurdled them on the peo- 
ple, and we have thanked progress that no such 
crimes were committed in this country. Can 
Russia duplicate this latest official American 
outrage? Can Russian exploitation duplicate 
the $700 a plate feast, or the diamond studded 
slippers that appeared at another fete? 

Rome at its worst was no worse than Amer- 
ica today. The system that with club and gun 
keeps hungry children before the eyes of their 
parents, that the latter may be the sooner 
forced to submit to the exactions of the Textile 
Kings, is approaching the end of its reign. An- 
other such outrage may flame the torch of the 
Revolution. 


The Free Speech Fights. 


Reports to hand show that the atta k on 
free speech is becoming gencral throughout 
the country. It is plain the ruling and cm- 
ploying class is making a concentrated effort 
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to drive the agitators off the streets. To the 
eternal credit of the agitators and workers, 
they are making a brave fight. 

Vancouver and San Dicgo are the storm cen- 
ters at present. 

In Vancouver mounted cossacks are being 
used to trample liberty in the dust. Meetings 
were stormed by these mounted brutes, who, 
with clubs and whips, beat the people on the 
heads. 

In San Dicgo the jail is filled with liberty 
lovers to the number of 125, where they sing 
revolutionary songs. The crowd on the street 
joins in the chorus, and the spirit of the Revo- 
lution wells up in one’s breast. 

Will this coercion halt the marching host of 
tle Revolution? Think of a few policemen 
and jailers changing the course of social evo- 
lution. Some meddling nonenities really think 
they ean. 

Old King Canute was honest in his swollen 
egotism. IIe’ had so much success in com- 
manding the pin-heads that surrounded him, 
he really thought he could command the tide. 
žut the old fool had to move back out of its 
way. 


The Mexican Revolution. 


Do you know that the Mexican Revolution 
is the most significant upheaval the world has 
ever known? Not because it is a revolution, 
for there has been thousands of revolutions, 
kut for the thought that is behind it. Most 
revolutions aim merely at a change of rulers. 
The Mexiean revolution aims at a change of 
property. 

“Land and Liberty’’ is the war cry of the 
Mexican peons. These ignorant men and wom- 
en, who never heard of Marx, Kropotkin or 
George, are actually fighting the Social Revo- 
lution, while we faney philosophers continue 
our learned parlor discussion about shades of 
belicf. We are so greatly incensed that any- 
one should start something without our con- 
sent and approval that we refuse to recognize 
the Mexican revolution, and even condemn it 
as a bandctti, We have become so esthetic 
and so highly inflated with egotistic verbosity 
that we have actually come to think we can 
achieve the Social Revolution with lead pencils 
on a bit of blank pzper. 

Get ‘‘The Mexican Revolution,” by Wm. C. 
Owen, 5 eents, ‘‘RNevencracion,’’ 914 Boston St., 
Los Angeles, and Jearn something real about 
this first concrete, practical attempt to realize 
the real thing. JAY FOX. 


HUXLEY SAW YOUR FINISH 

“It needs no argument to prove that when the 
price of labor sinks below a certain point the 
worker infallibly falls into that condition which the 
French emphatically call ‘la misere,’ a word for which 
I do not think there is an exact English equivalent. 
It is a condition in which the food, warmth, and 
clothing which are necessary for the mere main: 
tenance of the functions of the body in their normal 
state cannot be obtained, in which men, women, and 
children are foiced to crowd into dens, wherein 
decency is aholished, and the most ordinary condi- 
tions of healthful existence are impossible of attain- 
ment, in which the pleasures within reach are re- 
duced to kestiality and drunkenness, in which the 
rains accumulate at compound interest, in the shape 
of starvation, disease, stunted development, and 
moral degracation—in which the prospect of even 
steady and honest industry is a life of unsuccessful 
Lattling with hunger—rounded by a pauper's grave. 
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‘Tis Liberty alore that gives the flower 


Of fleeting life its lustre and perfume; 
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And we are weeds without it. — Cowper 
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ON TO SAN DIEGO! 


Fellow Workers: Once again the cry has gone forth 
for assistance; this time from sunny Southern California. 

The very common ‘‘Common Council’’ of this city has 
passed an ordinance forbidding free speech. The fight 
is on. Eighty four men and women are in jail. Social- 
ists, Industrial Unionists and Trade Unionists. We bave 
a hard fight before us, as many of the prisoners ure 
charged with ‘‘'criminal conspiracy’’; among whom are 
E. E. Kirk, Kasper Bauer, Laura Emerson and myself. 

The boys sent me out on bail to deliver the following 
message: ‘‘Tell the boys thruout the country that we 
will fight to a finish.” 


We need MEN and MONEY. 


No place in the world has a more beautiful climate 
than San Diego. Let the ‘‘tourists’’ roll in. In behalf 
of these in jail I appeal to you. Hold protest meetings 
Send men and money. Help us save Local No. 13 from 
defeat. Today we need you. Tomorrow you may need 
us. All winter we have stood by the workers in trou- 


ble. Now it is our turn. Will You Help Us? 
Address all communications to the undersigned, mark- 


ed: (personal). 
Hoping this appeal will have the desired effect, I am 
Yours for speedy action, JACK WHYTE. 
P.O.Box 312, San Diego, California. 


LAWRENCE STRIKE PROTEST 


What was perhaps the greatest revolutionary demon- 
stration ever occurring in Seattle, or the Northwest for 
that matter, took place here Sunday, reaching climax in 
a monster meeting in Dreamland Pavilion, and resulting 
practically, in a collection of $300.00 for the relief of 
the striking Textile Workers. This, notwithstanding the 
fact that the Socialists are bending every energy and ev- 
ery loose cent in a municipal election, and the fact that 
the Industrial Workers of the World are not noted for fi- 
nancial opulence. Between three and five thousand peo- 
ple assembled in the largest auditorium in the city, on 
short notice. One could really say that it was spontan- 
eous, all bubbling up in about three days and beyond a 
few hundred hand cards was unadvertized. 


We depended on the regular issue of 25.000 copies of 


“The Socialist Voice’’ with free distribution, and the 
City Central Committee of the party directed that a four 
inch double column display head inthe Voice announce 
the meeting. This was accepted by the ‘‘Board of Con- 
trol’’ but strange enuf it did not appear. On the con- 
trary an announcement in 48 point black face type of a 
campaign ‘‘rally’’ did appear on the front page of ‘‘The 
Voice’’ to take place at the same hour and within a block 
of our meeting. We have located the head of this get- 
votes-any-way tapeworm and we'll feed it on tobacco 
juice soon as we can get to the critter. 


It all come about in this way: At a special meeting of 
the City Central Committee which had been called to cor- 
rect a mass meeting program prepared by the campaign 
committee wherein they left out the party’s working 
class candidate for Mayor, Comrade Fred Isler of the 
I. W. W. appeared and addressed the Committee on the 
need of immediate relief for the Lawrence Strikers. We 
answered him very promptly with a proposition to take 
the Dreamland Pavilion for a Protest Meeting to cost 
$100.00 for rent alone, and to invite all labor. The call 
was so issued. The Central Labor Council sat in the 
comfort: ble chloroform of the labor skate candidates for 
office and refused to act. But the Building Trades Coun- 


cil came over in great shape and we made their Secretary 
Comrade H. W. Pohlman, Chairman, because the Com- 
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mittee understood that he was about to he arrested on 
a capias from the Indianapolis Grand Jury. 

The socialists apportioned the time alloted them in the 
meeting between David Buyess, candidate for Countiman, 
Kate Sadler, (not caring for anything, thank vou) and 
H.M. Wells, canidate for mayor. The ILLW.W. (the good 
Lord only knows what hellishness they did plan) chose 
to give all their time to one Ed. Lewis, who is some 
Apostle of Revolt, and, believe me, he did start some- 
thing. He said among sixty five minutes of other good 
gathin stuff thet we ought to get thru with the ‘‘protest"’ 
dope and start some ‘‘defiance’’ meetings. Due to Lew- 
is's remarks the “P. I.” for the first time ina long time 
roasted the meeting. And since Monday morning half 
the people of Seattle have been hoping that he would’nd 
do anything, and the other half have been hoping that 
he would. When you get to him, all he does is to swear 
that he’s goin’ to organize the water front-front slaves 
or be damned. BRUCK ROGERS. 


oe 


INDUSTRIALISM IN AUSTRIA 


“Wohlstand Fuer Alle’’, for Jan. 10, contains an ap- 
peal to the revolutionists of Austria,from which the fol- 
lowing extracts are taken: 

“We have learned from experience that in the fight in 
which we are engaged we must depend solely upon our- 
selves. 

“The number of comrades who have endeavored to 
propayate voluntary co-operation, direct action and anti- 
militaryism in the social democratic unions and the Soc- 
ial Democratic Party,and were expelled; their names are 
legion. 

‘From this date we must stir our comrades to organ- 
ize federatively; not into a compulsory, coercive, highly 
centralized, dogmatic institution; but into a voluntry as- 
sociation, based upon the ideal and courage of the indi- 
vidual,and the voluntary association cf all its members. 
That this organization can rest only upon an industrial 
foundation is obvious. Locals will be autonomous in all 
matters concerning their particular locality. The Gener- 
al Executive Committee will act as an intelligence bur- 
eau, only; and have no authority over the locals; its 
main functions to be the distribution of literature and be 
a center of information.” 

If the working class would only get rid of the ‘‘Mes- 
siah’’ idea, which has been haunting the vacum of their 
conceptions for centuries, they would have the key to 
the economic situation. Then what a joke institutions 
would become! CHAS. A. MYERS. 


INDUSTRIAL IMPRISONMENT 


(The prison referred to being a business office and its 
inmate a stenographer employed there. ) 

With a feeling of sadness and yearning do I look 
from my prison window. Ichafe against my narrow hab- 
itation as the bird in captivity beats its wings against 
the door of its cage. Each succeeding day finds me in 
my cell, and I have by this time grown quite accustomed 
to the routine of my prison duties. 


Why am I thus confined, and what crime do I expiate? 
It is merely this: It has fallen to my lot to be a wage 
earner in a large city ; hence this penalty. The time for 
the serving of my sentence is quite indefinite. If For- 
tune is particularly favorable to me, I may be freed from 
my imprisonment altogether; or it may be that my sent- 
ence will be commuted to a less severe and lengthy one; 
but, if Fate is inexorable with me—I may have to serve 
here for a life-time. 

My prison mates are numerous; as I peer from the 
window of my place of confinement, I can see the faces 
of my fellow-workers look from their prison -windows 
across the way. I seein their faces a kindred desire and 
yearning for freedom and deliverance. At noon-day, 
when out fora brief repast, we sometimes exchange 
friendly words of greeting and kindly glances, but al- 
ways return to our respective prisons. 


When skies are gloomy and grey and the atmosphere 
dense, we are less apt to rebel ayainst our lot, but when 
the sun beams warm and friendly and skies are bright 
and birds twitter, telling us of the nests they have built 
in the leafy branches of trees, and we catch a breath of 
Zephyr breezes, our hearts fill with a longing for out 
doors and we yearn for release. 


Our mother Nature never intended usto pass our lives 
in such abodes; she laughs at the artificialiy of it and 
mocks at the conventions set up by man to which we are 
compelled to conform. 

Our lot is a hard one, and the rules of our prison life 
rigorous, and were it not for the fact that one day out of 
each week we arc released froin the toils, it would be 
unbearable. MARY JUNGHANY. 
Dont ‘‘believe’’ THE AGITATOR. Just toss what it says 


into your reason box. Slaves only are believers, 


HELL ON EARTH! 


The following from the “Seattle Star” proves it: 

“A taby between the ages of one minute and five 
years living at Fall River, Mass., has one fifth the 
chance of living that a child living in Seattle enjoys. 

“Likewise they kill little children more than twice 
as rapidly in PittsLurg than in Minneapolis, St. Paul 
or Oaiva’a. 

“In Lowell, Mass., three little white hearses go 
cemetery-ward to San Francisco’s one. 

“In the infant mortality statistics for the year 1910 
just pitlished by the government, Fall River, Mass., 
leads with the high rate of 922.7 deaths among chil. 
dren under the ase of five to 190,060 of population. 
Lowell comes next with 782.1; Newark’s rate is 505.7; 
Pittsburg's, 652.2; Buffalo's, 545.4. 

“St. Paul, 330.4; Omaha, 307.5, and Minneapolis, 
299.2, are the big mid-west cities that seem to have 
made it more difficult for little children to die. 

“Seattle takes the first prize; her rate is 189: 

“Los Angeles, 234.4, and San Francisco, 229.9, are 
other Pacific Coast towns at the top of the honor 
roll. 

“The fivures of Ohio cities afford cause for com- 
ment. Cleveland leads with a iate of 495.3 deaths; 
Cincinnati did much tetter, 355.3. Cclumbus ha3 a 
rate of 300.3. 

“Why is there a higher death rate in one city 
than in another? 

“Can the cotton mills of Fall River, the factories 
of Lowell, the coal mines of Scranion, the steel mills 
of Pittsturg, have anything to do with it? ; 

“Can the law wages that impel impioper hosing 
and in-anitary methods of living have anything to 
do with it? 

“Can long and tiresome hours of labor by women 
in the factory before and after Laby’s coming have 
anything to do with it? 

“Can the wretched life enforced upon the wife and 
children of a Scranton miner, or a Pittsburg steel 
worker have anything to do with those cities’ abnor- 
mal rates?” 

And the following from the same source, com- 
pares with Jack London's “People of the Abyss,” 
describing slums in Whitechapel and Bethnal Green, 
“four or five families living in one room.” 

“A legislative committee is now investigating the 
condition of the striking mill operatives at Lawrence, 
Mass. The conditions disclosed are disgraceful. 
Wages so low that families would band together 
and hire a tenement in order to economize, four or 
five living in one room. It was found that right next 
door to Boston, the so-called Hub of our culture 
and refinement, conditions exist similar to those 
portrayed so vividly by Zola in ‘Germinal.’ 

“Why is it that industrial conditions which are a 
reproach to civilization should be permitted to con- 
tinue until a great strike occurs, before we investi- 
gate? And, generally, government's answer is t°eé 
militia and coercion. If violence is to be avoided 
those who toil must have a government which truly 
represents them.and will see to it that investiga- 
tions are made and remedies are applied before 
hopelessness and desperation have dethroned pa 
tience and reason.” 

Bills, Bureaus, and Committees can’t touch the 
cause. 

“It’s war we're in, not politics; 

It’s systems wrest:ing now, not parties; 
And victory in the end will fix 

Where strongest faith and truest heart is.” 

So wrote James Russell Lowell. War! Economic, 
Industrlal War! 

“My people perish for lack of knowledge,” wrote 
the old Hebrew Agitator, and it’s so today. 

Here’s what Geo. D. Herron writes about it: 

“It is only through the systematic misinformation 
of the people, through the darkening and deceiving 
of the common mind, that ruling classes and their 
retainers perpetuate themselves. It is because the 
people are still under the spell of the huge and 
strong delusion of authority, still hypnotized by the 
belief that the might and morals of property are 
sacred, still without a social mind or will, that they 
permit the few to own the resources of all and to 
make laws and institutions by which to privately 
appropriate the Jabor of all.” 

He says further: “We are recasting and forecast- 
ing the history of the man who works, the man who 
makes the world for his misters and will yet make 
it for himself—the world of comiade labor and ran- 
somed love.’ 

“Then temperance for all, and in all things peace, 
joy, righteousness, founded on the bedrock of justice 


THE FULL DINNER PAIL 


The parties each season stil] swear without fail 

To give toe the worker a full dinner pail, 

To the worker who gives them wealth, comfort and art, 

And all of products of mine, mill and mart, 

Their libraries, colleges, churches and schools! — 

And they have to reward him, the simplest of rules; 

They promise him every fourth year withcut fail, 

(Tho they never fulfill) a full dinner pail ! 

But what if they did? ‘Would that be any more 

Than they gave to the slave and the villein of yore? 

Is it all they can do for the toilers? Confess; 

The cruelest of slave-holders never did less. 

Oh the full dinner pail, ‘the full dinner pail! 

I see their intention as thra a rent veil, 

And here in reality's Just what they mean, 

The owners of Factory, Land, and Machine: 

‘*Be obedient workers, and stay in the mill! 

As long as you do so your bellies we'll fill; 

We’ll keep you alive on a pittance of pay— 

When you work for a day, you must eat for a day. 

You must fashion us Leisure, and Comfort and Art, 

And Riches and Luxury—then for your part, 

We will give you one thirg (But to give that they fail, 

The frauds and the liars!) A Full Dinner Pail!’’ 
—HARRY KEMP. 


“And shall te repeated the poet's dream—not alone 
in the woods—but in al! avenues of human activity: 
“The sounding eisies of the dim wocds iaug with 
the anthem of the free!’” 
New concepts are on tbe warch. Fcr instance, 
What is a great city? 
Contrary to popular opinion, good old Walt Whit- 
rian describes “Whee the Great City Stands,” thus: 
“The piace where a great city stands is not the 
place of stretched 

Wharves, docks, manufacturers, deposits of produce 
merely, 

Nor tie place of ceaseless salutes of newcomers, 
or the 

Anchor-lifters of the departing, 

Nor the place of the tallest and costliest buildings, or 

Shops selling goods from the rest of the earth, 

Nor the place of the best libraries and schools, nor 
the place 

Where money is plentiest, 

Nor the place of most numerous population.” 

After the mouthings and masque: adings of normal 
mental and moral soothsayers it is invigorating to 
hear his description in the affirmative. 

“Where women walk in public processions in the 
streets, 
The same as men; 
Where they enter the public assembly and take 
places 
The same as men. 
Where the city of the faithfulest friends stands, 
Where the city of cleanliness of the sexes stands, 
Where the city of healthiest fathers stands, 
Where the city of the tesi Lcdied mothers stands, 
There the great city stands.” 

Further: 

“Where the slave ceases, and the master of slaves 
ceases, and 

Where the populace rise at once against the never- 
ending audacity of elected persons.” 

Another world-light and compeer of Whitman, 
wrote “We do not ride on the railroad, it rides upon 
us.” See? And other things, too. 


Thoreau saw the truth, and Mrs. Eddy joins in 
the world-wide chorus of the hour, and cries ‘Break 
Earth’s stupid rest.” Society resting on force, an 
exploitation, on child-lator. And the same author 
aptly states, “The modern lash is less material than 
the Roman scourge, but it is equally as cutting.” 

“It’s coming yet for a ‘that’.” 

Charles Kingsley, the chartist’s friend in 1848, 
stated the case tnus: 


“There’s blood on your new foreign abi; Squire, 
There's blood on your printers’ feet— 

There's blood on the game you sell, Squire, 

And there's blood on the game you eat!” 


Human blood, squeezed out in the wine-press of 
Capitalism, on which Indian Durbars, Newport orgies 
and Monte Carlo “games” thrive. 


Production for profit will cease, or society will. 
Industrialism voices the incoming of Universal Inter- 
National Brotherhood. 


And Lawrence, Mass., wil] be on the map, a living, 
starving, bleeding guide-post to the One Rig Union. 
JACK WOOD. 


THE AGITATOR 

THE ASITATOR IN HISTCRY 
H 
The Abolition Agitators. 

Then came another set of acitators who sought 
to disturb the teautiful peace of chattel siavery. 

Lovejoy, the agitator, who advocated the vicious 
doctrine of negro emancipation in a little news- 
paper, was murdered at Alton, Ill., and his print- 
shop destroyed by a gang of ruffians inspired by 
the slave holding interests. 

William Lloyd Garrison, the indefatigable agita- 
tor in the same cause, was marched through the 
streets of Boston with a rope around his neck by 
the respectable, law-abiding element of that com- 
munity. But he would not down, rior cease his agi- 
tation. In the first issue of his paper, The Liberator, 
published Jan. 1st, 1831, Garrison wrote: 

“I am aware that many object to the severity of 
my language; but i3 there not cause for severity? 
I will be as harsh as truth, and as uncompromising 
as justice, on this subject I do not wish to think ,or 
speak, or write, with moderation. No! No! Tell 
a man whose house is on fire to give a moderate 
alarm; tell him to moderacely rescue his wife from 
the hands of the ravisher; tell the mother to gradu- 
ally extricate her tate from the fire into which it 
has fallen—but urge me not to use moderation in a 
cause like the present, I am in earnest—I will not 
equivocate—I will not excuse—I will not retreat a 
single inch—and I will be heard. The apathy of the 
people is enough to make every statue leap from its 
pedestal and hasten the resurrection of the dead.” 

There was an agitator for you. He was impris- 
oned, maligned, spat upon, declared a mad man, pro- 
nounced a dangerous character, a menace to society, 
and narrowly escaped being lynched. But we all 
love him today, for we know it was largely through 
his agitation that the emancipation of the black man 
was Lrougrt avout. 

Garrison was an Anarchist. He once wrote: 
person will rule over me with my consent. 
rule over no raan.” 

A monument stands on aristocratic Common- 
wealth avenue, in Boston, as a tribute to the memory 
of this once reviled and hated agitator. 

Wendell Phillips was won over to the cause of 
atolition by the sight of the mob in broadcloth drag- 
ging Garrison through the streets. 


Phillips was the greatest orator America has pro- 
duced. He threw all his powerful force into the 
cause of negro emancipation and labor in general, 
for it was death only, on Feb. 2nd, 1884, that stilled 
his mighty eloquence. For @fty years this gifted agi- 
tator Lattled for the rights of man. With tongue and 
pen he lashed the enemies of progress and the op- 
pressors of labor. Like all agitators, he was hated 
and maligned but we love him for the enemies he 
made. He looked upon Free Speech as the greatest 
gift of liberty, and had the most supreme contempt 
for those who attempted to suppress that right. He 
once said: 

“The community that will not allow its humblest 
citizen to freely express his opinion, no matter how 
false or odious the opinion may be, is only a gang 
of slaves.” 

See in these eloquent and burning words his pro- 
found hatred of tyranny: “Every line in our his- 
tory, every interest of civilization, bids us rejoice 
when the tyrant grows pale and the slaves rebel- 
lious.” 

Has the need for the agitator past? Have we 
reached that stage in the evolution of society when 
no further progress is necessary? 

Not quite. 

With ten thousand of the daughters and sisters 
of the working class driven yearly into prostitution 
by want of the common needs of life; with three 
millions of the working class at present out of work; 
with the wealth and industries of this great country 
in the control of half a dozen billionaires; with cor- 
ruption rampant in politics; with slums in every 
city that are increasing so fast and becoming so 
polluted as to become a terrible source of pestilence 
and a gigantic monument to the injustice of the age, 
and the absolute failure of the present social system? 
Not quite. The need for the agitator is not yet past. 


Never in the history of tre world was the agitator 
more in demand than he is today. The azitator 
must come to save the world from its own destruc- 
tion. J. F. 


“No 
1 will 


“The people never give up their liberties but under 
some delusion” iieii n.. 


ENGLISH RULERS THANK SCABS. 


“At the monthly meeting of the city council, Sir 
Charles Petrie, on the proceedings of the tramways 
and electric power and lighting committee, staied 
bat he wished to say something regarding the great 
selvices rendered recently by certain gentlemen of 
this city. They were very much indebted to some 
500 gentlemen, including nine clergymen, who volun- 
teered and acted as stokers at the power station, 
thus keeping up the supply of electric current all 
over the city. But for the magnificent work of these 
citizens Liverpool would have been plunged into 
darkness, the trams would have been stopped, and 
electric power generally would have been cut off. 
Again, if it had not been for these gentlemen some 
£3,000,000 worth of perishable goods in the cold 
storages of the city would have been destroyed. He 
felt, therefore ,that he was only echoing the univer- 
sal sentiment when he expressed high appreciation 
and gratiiude for this splendid display of civic pat- 
riotism (uear, hear). He also paid a high tribute 
to the special constables who had guarded the power 
station and prevented interference which might have 
been disastrous (applause).”—The Liverpool Week- 
ly Post. 

“Five hundred gentlemen, including nine clergy- 
men” made a “splendid display of civic patriotism” 
by descending to the depths of scabLery. It was an 
Englishman, Samuel Johnson, who said: ‘Patriotism 
is the last resort of scoundrels.” The patriotism 
that will help to ensiave mankind, that will rivet 
the shackels of wagedom upon the ankles of labor, 
is the patriotism of scoundrels, and the applause 


it calls forth is tne applause of silk mitted scoun- 


drels who live in luxury by the slavery of their fel- 
low men. 

And nine black robed clergymen helped to swell 
the blackleg crew, and got their well-merited thanks. 

There are blacklegs and blacklegs, but the blackest 
of all k'ack rascals is the black-robed preacher who 
will volunteer to do the dirty work that only the 
hungry and degraded of the working class ever does. 
But could we expect anything better from the 
church? J. F. 


THE EDITOR'S DEFENCE 


The Editor of this paper has been convicted on the 
charge of ‘‘encouraging disrespect for the law’’. If this 
verdict is allowed to stand every radical paper in the 
State will be at the absolute mercy of the prosecutors, 
and may be thrown into jail at any moment. 

The interest of free speech demands that this case be 
appealed, and we urge that you subscribe to this fund. 

The Free Speech League. 


NATHAN LEVIN, Treas. Home, Lakebay, Wash. 


THE WORKERS’ UNIVERSITY. 


Books and Pamphlets For Sale By the Agitator 
Publishing Association. 

A Physician in the House, Dr. J. H. Greer...... 2.50 
Flowers of the Mind, the kest poems ........... 1.25 
The Moods of Life, Poems, W. F. Barnard....... 1.00 
The Tongues of Toil, Labor Poems, Barnard.... 1.00 
The Cost of Something for Nothing, J. P. Altgeld 1.00 
Love’s Coming of Age, Edward Carpenter ...... 1.00 
Life of Albert R. Parsons, with a true history of 

the Anarchist Trial 1.50 
The Changing Order, Oscar Lovell Triggs ...... 1.00 
The Materialistic Conception of History, La-. 

Driola 405 Sete edie eaten wg a mae oo hak . 1.00 
The Bomb, Frank Harris. A powerful novel 

based on the Chicago tragedy of '87, cloth.... 
Looking Forward, a Treatise on Woman...... .. 1.00 
Tne American Esperanto Book, Arthur Baker... 1.00 
The Physical Basis of Mind and Morals, Fitch.. 1.00 
Tnoughts of a Fool 
Slavery of Our Times, Tolstoy ..........esece00 65 
The Sale of An Appetite, a Purpose Story...... .50 
Origin of the Family, Property, State, Engels... .50 
The Positive School of Criminology, E. Ferri... .50 
Social and Philosophical Studies, P. Lafargue... .50. 
Right to Be Lazy and Other Studies, P. Lafargue .50 
The Evolution of Property, P. Lafargue ........ DU 
Human, Ail Too Human, Nietzche ...... viazeee a00 
Communism and Conscience, E. C. Walker ..... .25 
Who Is the Enemy, Anthony Comstock or You? .20 


eeoeoe ere ea eae eae eee eeernseonvnene 


Vice: Its Friends and Its Foes, E. C. Walker ... .15 
Patriotism, Emma Goldman ....... Sarvaieecdatew 400 
What I Believe, Emma Goldman .,............ .05 
Francisco Ferrer; His Life, Work and Martyr- 
AOM oirre dora enaa are pail Boise etek alg tas ig ic Seier S20 
The Rational Education of Children, Ferrer. wee. 05 


The Curse of Race Prejudice, J. F. Morton, Jr... .25 


Modern Science and Anarchism, Kropotkin ..... .15 
The State: Its Hisioric Role, Kropotkin ....... « .10 
Law and Authority, Kropotkin ..............26. .05 
The Ware System: Revolutionary Government. as 


ad wane 


Ararch ist Commiuniam 


Around the World 


Rose Markus, a fifteen year old girl, is lecturing in 
San Francisco. March Sth her subject will be: ‘‘The 
Modern school as Advocated by Ferrer” Hear this pupil 
tell the teachers where to drop off at. Jefferson Square 
Hall, at 8 P. M. 


The ‘‘earnings’’ of the steel trust for 1911 were 105 
‘miilion dollars, while 65 per cent of the stcel workers 
received less than the actual cost of living. and woiked 
from ten to, fourteen hours,seven days a week, to earn it. 

‘My Country ’tis of thee.” 


The Engineers, Firemen, Trainmen, and conductors, 
numbering 3000 men, have formed a federation on the 
Denver and Rio Grande Railroad. IJndustrialism istak- 
ing rcot among the most aristocratic set of workers in 
the country. 


Congressman Berger has introduced a hill in congress 
calling for the government ownership of railroads, tel- 
egraf, telefone and express properties. Aiter this revo- 
lution has been accomplished he will present another bill 
to governmentize the remaining’ trusts; and that will be 
Socialism — Milwaukeeized. 


Three I. W. W. men, Fernaro Palonarez. R. A. Dor- 
ame and S. Lomos, confined ia jail at El Paso awaiting 
trial on the charge of ‘‘violating the neutrality laws’’, 
have issued an appeal for financial aid to employ an - at- 
torney. This case is urgent. These very active fellow 
werker will be railroaded for long terms unless thev 
are helped. Address: Fernando Palcmarez, County Jail 
El Paso, Texas. 


A Cable from Paris says several dynamite bombs were 
exploded by striking taxicab drivers in the garages 
where they are on strike, destroying much propeaty. A 
bomb exploded in a policeman’s hands. The strike has 
been on since November Ist and 6,500 taxicabs have 
been idle since then. A large number of the Paris Tax- 
icab drivers own their individual cabs. These men are 


each paying a dollar per day to support their striking 
comrades. 


THE SEATTLE AGITATOR CLUB 


The greatest example of what a few people can do 
when they work unitedly ina common cause, is the 
Seattle Agitator Club. This little group has actually kept 
The Agitator alive. While other comrades and friends 
were guessing whether the next issue was going to come 
out, this club was working to see that the next issue 
would come out. And the 32nd is now before you. 

But the fund is low and the subscriptions are coming 
in slow, so this club has decided to give another dance. 
This time it will be a Hard Time Ball, where you dress 
in old rags or cast off overalls. 

The date is Sunday, March 17th, St Patrick’s day. 
Not thru love of the ancient snake charmer, nor deep 
reverence for the Editorial Ancestry, but just because 
it’s convenient. 

The place is Reddings Hall, 24th Ave. and Jackson St. 

Go where rags only will be respected. 

This Group has opened a Club Room at Room 326 Pa- 
cific Block, corner Yesler and Occidental, where study 
classes, meetings, etc. will be held. 

That is life. Real and active life. Life that one can 
contemplate with Joy. For it has fulness. It is creat- 
ive. It is the life worth while. Oh, that we had more 
such clubs. 


Wouldn't The Agitator become a power ! 


KEEP THE AGITATOR GOING 


Dear Comrade: We read in the last issue about vour 
sentence, and in a way we feel sorry for you. But we 
know you so well we are sure it wont effect you. Only 
we are sorry for The Agitator, as itisa good paper. We 
look forward with delight for the day when it arrives. 
We hope the comrades will keep it up for the time you 
are in jail; and we, from far, will stay by it. We enclose 
five yearly subs for The Agitator. $1 for James Robinson, 
one for Pat King, one for Paul Cooney, and two for our- 
selves. 

Your Comrades, 
Butte, Montana. A. & A. Edelstat. 


What ls Your Answer? 


Fellow rebel: How are you going to meet the extra 
expense of keeping The Agitator up while you are in 
jail? I dont ask this question of you only, Jay. I putit 
up to every reader of our paper. My personal answer is 

-that I will contribute $1. a week. J.M. 


THE AGITATOR 


CAN MEXICO BE CRUSHED? 


Some ten days ago the United States press worked 
itself up into a fever over the report that a couple 
of Los Angeles men were proposing to sell Nagda- 
lena Bay to the Jaranese government. It appears 
tat these gentlemen lay claim to more than 5,000,- 
000 acres of Mexican soil, their alleged property 
Laving a zca frontage of 500 miles. At this moment 
the United Sta.es piess is in hysterics over the dis- 
covery that tue entire Mexican nation is in arms 
for the recoveiy of its heiitage. Ten days ago the 
Los Ange:es speculators were cursed by everytody 
as unyatrictic, and thcy found it neccessary to rush 
inio piint and deny tie rumored sale. Today the 
Mexicans are the target for tue entire newspaper 
vo.atulaiy, from “Anarchists” downwards. Nobody 
appears to have tho:gut it at ail objectionable that 
foreigners should gobtle up what is an empire in 
ii cif, and notody appears to think that Mexican 
re olution may have its root in a natural objection 
to teing gokLled. 

Tae workers of the United States, it will be said, 
rave enough troutles of their own, and in the face 
oi more tian fifty indictments against lator leaders 
for alleged complicity in dynamiting; of the Law- 
recuse stiike; of the sufferings of the unemployed. 
T snould be the last to combat that argument. Never- 
theless, I put forward with the utmost confidence 
the opinion tbat all these combined shrink into in- 
significance when compared with the conflict now 
lcoring up between the United States and Mexico. 
To say that every worker in the United States will 
be affected by it most profoundly is to understate 
the case. The whole world may te affected, for it 
is quite within the range of protatilities that it may 
tring to an end one scene and put on the stage 
another scene in the never-ending drama of social 
evolution. Not because I am connected with “Re- 
generacion,” but because I consider this the most 
important subject of the day, this letter will be de- 
voted exclusively to the situation as between the 
United States and Mexico. 

The Atlantic fleet bas been ordered to Mexican 
waters; fifty thousand troops are being sent to the 
Mexican border, to “preserve order;” the war office 
ras completed plans for the immediate mobilising 
of an army of one hundred thousand, All that 
founds fairly big, but that is not ty any means the 
rcally tig thing. The really big thing is that, as now 
acknowledged on all sides, the people of Mexico are 
in universal insurrection to recover what they con- 
sider their stolen lands, and that the United States 
government apyarently intends to put down that 
insurrection and prevent that recovery. 

That, in my opinion, is the really big thing—a 
thing so big that it will take the most thoughtful 
and far-seeing much time to grasp it. It opens up 
an enormous horizon of protabilities, and I address 
myself, first and directly, to what seems to me in- 
comrarakly the most important of them all, I be- 
lieve that if the United States invades Mexico the 
people of the world will have set before them the 
entire social problem as it never hitherto was set 
tefore them. I telleve the social problem will be 
forced into the middle of the stage; a grim, colossal, 
uncompromising figure that none can evade. [ be 
lieve that the efforts of plutocracy to force land 
monopoly on an entire nation that regards land 
monopoly as its dealiest enemy will compel the world 
at large to consider and determine whether this mag- 
nificent earth is to be for the use of all or for sale 
to the privileged few. That is the problem with 
which humanity has been laboring for years, and it 
may well be that the invasion of Mexico by the 
United States will strike the hour for its solution. 
If £o, one of the most remarkable chapters in human 
history will be opened. 

Of course, such an argument will be set down 
as the vaporing of a wild-eved dreamer, nevertheless 
he is bold enough to hoid the facts are with him, He 
thinks the American public pitifully deluded {ff it 
fancies that the conquest of Mexico will be an easy 
task, and he reminds readers that British military 
authorities have declared it far harder than was 
the subjugation of the Transvaal, to which Great 
Britain had to send nearly half a million soldiers. 
He thinks half a million soldiers cannot be raised 
in the United States without conscription, which 
will lead to an immense anti-military crusade and 
an infinite deepening of social discontent. He thinks 
that the resistant capacity gf the Mexicans—a nation 
of 15,000,000—is being grossly under-rated, inasmuch 
as a large percentage of the people is now excellent- 
ly armed, has all its naturally keen fighting insincts 


roused, is pecullarly adept at the guerrilla fighting 
to which the mountainous chaiacter of Mexico 80 
readily lends itself, and has in its favor a climate 
most deadly to the northerner but to which the na- 
tive is enured. These considerations are submitted 
without argument, to stand or fall by the test of 
events. 

Furthermore, it is a fact that the Anarchist revo. 
lutionary movement has had, for years, its strong- 
hold among the Latin races, and for thoroughly 
sound. funuamental, racial reasons. The Latin does 
not love work for work's sake, a3 so many of the 
Anglo-Faxons scem to do, in accordance with the 
puilosophy of commercialism, which is that the pro- 
diction of commodities is the one end and aim of 
life. The Latin may love money, but he loves 
pleasure more. He may'profess devotion to law and 
order, but he has an instinctive antipathy to strong, 
centralized governments, preferring to be his own 
policeman both in defense and attack: for which 
reason he is generally looked on by the Angle-Saxon 
as a may-be violent and undesirable citizen. But I 
regard it as certain that these racial traits will bring 
him into sympathy with the Mexicans, to whom he 
is also tound by the great tie of a common lan- 
guage, spoken from Texas, in North America, to 
Cape Horn. It is submitted, therefore, that, even if 
racial war should not spring from this most preg- 
nant situation, there will develope an intensity of 
feeilng as between the two great divisions of the 
European family, each of which kas marked charac- 
teristics of its own. Both the international Socialist 
and Anarchist movements will be affected most pro- 
foundly, the former leaning toward government as 
the restorer of peace and the latter condemning ‘it, 
far more remorselessly than it does today, as the 
natural ally and champion of monopoly. The effect 
on the lator and emancipation movement of the 
world will be very great. 

WM. C. OWEN. 
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Spe Passing Show 


The Lawrence Strike. 

Have you read, carefully, the details of this 
great strike, with all its revelations of grue- 
some poverty and armed brutality! Has the 
reading touched your humanity? Did the salt 
tears gather in your eyes and blur the printed 
page? Did the essence of revolt well up in 
your breast and quicken the beats of your 
heart? And after your emotions had calmed 
somewhat, did you do any hard thinking about 
the situation? 

If you have not been impelled to think about 
the economic position of your class, your emo- 
tionalism has been in vain. I do not speak 
lightly of the emotions. On the contrary, I 
contend that the emotions are the real motive 
forces of humanity. - But I insist that the emo- 
tions must be guided by intelligence and intel- 
ligence is evolved only as the result of thougit, 
based on experience. 

What is the significance of 30,000 workers 
of a dozen different nationalities, leaving the 
mills in the dead of winter, the gaunt figure 
of starvation stalking at their doorsteps ; with- 
out organization, without prearranged plans, 
lacking all of what is popularly regarded in 
this country as the ‘‘essentials’’ of a strike? 

It means there is a limit of endurance com- 
mon to humanity, and when that limit is 
reached, nationality, language and religion are 
east to the four winds, forgotten, and the nat- 
ural instinct of self-protection rises uppermost, 
and, like a herdsman, gathers them together, 
and huddles them en masse against the cause 
of their misery. This is the most important 
lesson of the strike, and if it were lost now it 
would still, on that account, be a great victory. 
For the victory of a few cents, in a skirmish be- 
tween the outposts of two great approaching 
armies is trash. 

The workers will learn from this strike that 
it’s not necessary for all to be organized, and 
they will take heart in the work of organizing 
the minority, whose business will be not so 
much to ‘‘start things going’’ as to spread the 
intelligence of how to conduct them when 
started, spontaneously, by the mass . Often 
have I heard it lamented that we will ‘“‘not 
have the minority, even, organized before capi- 
talism will have driven us back to feudalism.”’ 

No such pessimism is any longer possible, 
for ‘“‘this unorganized mob of ignorant foreign- 
ers’? has given us lessons in how to clean out 
a mill and keep it clean. They have reversed 
some old notions, one of which goes: ‘“‘Organ- 
ize first ‚then strike.’’' Ten thousand of them 
have joined the I. W. W. since the strike. 


What do you think of their sending away 
children to be cared for by fellow workers 
while the strike is on? And what do you think 
of silly labor ‘‘leaders’’ joining the capitalists 
in denouncing the act as ‘‘exploiting the chil- 
dren to create sympathy ?”’ 

How the butter-hearted, sympathetic mill 
owners must have wept at the very suggestion 
that these poor children might be exploited. 
The dear little things who paid 5c a week for 
the few cups of water consumed while attend- 
ing the play rooms, so kindly furnished them 


by these philanthropic gentlemen. How the 
poor children must be enjoying their ‘‘exploi- 
tation’’ in lejsure, pleasure and plenty,the like 
of which they never knew. 

And the jackass, Golden, president of the 
Textile Workers’ Union, fired by jealousy at 
not being permitted to ‘‘lead’’ the strike, bit- 
terly attacked this magnificent display of in- 
telligent tactics and solidarity and old Sam 
Gompers denounced the I. W. W. ‘‘the union 
that leads nowhere.” What do you think of 
them? They are ‘‘Jeaders’’ who lead nowhere, 
and for that very reason they are being aban- 
doned by the intelligent workers, who are flock- 
ing into a union that does lead somewhere, and 
that somewhere is The Free Society, a society 
without capitalists or militia of .Christ labor 
leaders. 

What of the Catholic church, that attacked 
the I. W. W. in Lawrence and said no Catholic 
ean be a member? What do you think of the 
police and soldiery clubbing, bayonetting and 
shooting these strikers, including children and 
pregnant women? 

I elass the church and the gun men together. 
They are both killers of men. The one that 
poisons and distorts the mind, enfeebling and 
making it powerless to accept ideas, is no less 
a brute and killer than the soldier who jabs 
a bayonet or sends a bullet into the body. But 
isn’t it remarkable that, despite the efforts of 
capitalist, priest and soldier, freedom ap- 
proaches, and Lawrence is her herald. 

The strike is won, but the battle has only 
begun. 


The British Miners’ Strike. 

The miners of Great Britain, for the first 
time in their history, have started a national 
strike. Like the Lawrence strike, this move 
shows the trend of working class thought. 

The English worker, moreso even than the 
German, is, among the world’s workers, the 
safe, sane and conservative type. He seldom 
does anything rash, and always takes one pro- 
gressive step at a time, and a short one at that. 
He’s the ideal Fabian. This type of tempera- 
ment has its virtues and is well worth watch- 
ing. It’s caution makes it a valuable index 
to the trend of working class evolution. 

In Australia he has tried compulsory arbi- 
tration and found it wanting. He took a turn 
at labor politics and got, among other ‘‘labor’’ 
legislation, a compulsory military service law 
for all youths of sixteen—Boy Scoutism in the 
real. Now he is turning in the direction of 
Industrialism. 

In England Socialist Labor politics made 
quite a noise for a time, but it landed nowhere, 
made no showing bigger than the old age pen- 
sion, which no intelligent worker really want- 
ed, and which they could easily have gotten 
from either of the old parties, as we got ours, 
even without asking. 

The Transport Workers’ strike touched the 
heart and mind of the country to greater 
depths and shed more light on the economic 
possibilities of united direct action, and gave 
the working class more hope of freedom than 
all the political chatter of two centuries. 

Immediately syndicalist agitation began to 


boom, papers were started advocating it, and 


this agitation, no doubt, has had a great influ- 
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ence upon the present united action of the 
miners. 

Each step the workers take in the direction 
of Syndicalism reveals more and more the great 
social force that lies right within their reach. 

The miners will stop every wheel of industry 
and every steamship, extinguish every light, 
and blacken every fireplace in the country by 
the mere passive act of doing nothing for three 
weeks. 

As a vapory dream such a contemplation is 
magical. It grips the imagination like a story 
from Alladin; but, as an actuality, as a cold . 
hard fact, it is a startling danger. For when 
the mass fully realizes its own powers, it will 
not long submit to the power of capital, whose 
strength lies really in the ignorance and sub- 
missiveness of Labor. 

The Industrial strike is the means through 
which the worker is coming gradually to realize 
himself. Not only does it reveal to him his 
power, it is actually the means by which he 
can realize the fruits of his knowledge. 


Direct Action Suffragettes. 


‘When it comes to radical action, give me 4 
woman. Carrie Nation went into the temper- 
ance business with a hatchet in her hand, and 
she used it, too. The women of England have 
gone into the ‘‘Votes fot Women” agitation 
with bricks and hammers and iron bars con- 
cealed on their persons. Did they use ’emf 
Twenty-five thousand dollars’ worth of shop 
windows in an hour is going some, isn’t it? 

These women have got it right. They have 
no economic power and, therefore, no influence 
in politics. ‘‘We’ll make it cost something to 
ignore us,” said they. ‘‘ We'll strike at their 
pockets.” 

They organized and made a concerted attack 
on the big windows, doing all the damage they 
could before being captured by the police. 

Dignified parliamentarians may scout at 
these women, but it is action that counts in 
this world. If women get the useless ballot it 
will be more by reason of their actions than 
their words. 


A Manly Woman. 


It is a delight to record acts of independ- 
ence, especially in these mawkish days of toad 
eating, when the general run of Americans will 
bow and scrape at the jingle of money or the 
sight of a royal ass. 

While the Duke of Connaught. and party 
were being shown by Prince Morgan the sights 
of his country, they visited the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, in Central Park, 

Morgan had given orders that the galleries 
be cleared so the royal party might not be dis- 
turbed by the presence of such common trash 
as an American. 

To the horror of all, when they came into 
the room where the ‘‘Horse Fair’’ is hung, a 
woman was standing before it. Horrors! 

A guard rushed up to her and excitedly 
whispered: ‘‘You will have to leave! 

The daughter of Uncle Sam replied: “I 
paid 25 cents to come in here and I understand 
this is a public institution. I am an American 
woman and I refuse to bow to this duke or to 
Mr. Morgan. I will not leave this room,” 


JAY FOX, 
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a a ce a ea ES N 
The conquest of freedom is so eplendid a thing 
that we must not shun even death when seeking 


recover it Cicero 


AN OUTRAGE ON FREE SPEECH 


The conviction of Jiy Fox, under the monstreus char- 
ge of publishing matter ‘tending to bring the law into 
disrepute and contempt,’’ is an act of unparalleled infa- 
my on the part of an alleged court of justice. The jury 
were obviously ignorant bigots, venting a mere malig- 
nant hatred of free speech and of Home Colony; but no 
plea of ignorance can save the prosecuting attorney from 
the stigma of pressing an improper cherge, nor the pre- 
siding judge from the centure to his criminal conduct in 
allowing so preposterous a case to go to the jury, or so 
monstrous a verdict to stand. Every constitutional guar- 
antee of free speech is reduced to waste paper, if itis an 
offence even to criticize a law; and Taft and Roosevelt, 
with all the critics of the Sherman law or of any of our 
misfit tariff laws, must take their places in the prisoner's 
dock. The thing is too unspeakable to centemplite calm- 
ly. Of course, so unconstitutional a procedure must be 
promptly reversed by the appelate court. Every friend 
of free speech should make haste to send his contribu- 
tion to the expense which will be necessary. Send to 
Nathan Levin, Home, Lakebay, Wash., treasurer of the 
Free Speech committee which is handling the case, and 
at the same time urge that there be no slackness in 
figliting this outragous persecution to the bitter end. 

—James I’. Morton, Jr. in “The Truth Seeker” 


HOME, WHAT IT STANDS FOR 


(From the report of the Secretary of the Mutual 
Home Association, Dec. 11, 1911.) 

Exactly fifteen years ago three poor families landed 
on the shores of this cove, without money, without 
immediate presvects of getting any, on a shore de- 
void of fertility of soil, devoid of any hospitality of 
nature, which in some parts of the worid offers an 
abundance of inducements to the homeseeker; 
amongst peopie who were, and still are, largely un- 
sympathetic and even hostile; with human responsi- 
bilities on their hands, with dear ones to care for 
and protect; natural difficultics in 
forests, centurics old, to combat and overcome. 
What do we see now? A beautiful village spreads 
before our eyes as we apprcach the shore of this 
same cove, that fiftcen short years azo was a hard 
primitive wiiderness. Home upon home gladdens 
the eye of the well-wishing stranger, homes in which 
live a people as truly and consciously libertarian 
and intelligent as ever gathered within any one 
square mile on the face of this earth—But is this 
ali Home was intended for? 

Is the acquisition and maintenance of a home for 
ourselves and our natural associates the end of all 
intelligent effort on our part? Is the gathering of 
material wealth the end of the mission of Home? 
Evidently the original settlers of Home did nol. 
think so. Had they thought so they would have 
made haste to get all the land within their reach, 
monopolize and sell it at a profit, after the manner 
of other people. But not so did they act. They 
took only what they could use and invited the rest 
of the world to take what each one could use, as 
long as it lasted, after the manner of themselves. 
Strange as it may seem, this very liberality and 
broadmindedness is the cause of very great danger 
to the existence of Home and all it stands for. 


the form of 


People who can only appreciate material advan- 
tages, and care nothing for the aspirations of the 
Home people, settled amonzst us. Within the last 
year we have been persecuted and molested by these 
people, who are too narrow-minded to allow different 
actions from their own to take place, for the sole 
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reason that they are tco ignorant and too intolerant 
to ke atle to understand diferent motives from 
their own. Just what will Le the final outcome of 
these conditions no cne can ‘foretell safely, but per- 
sonaliv I ain of the or inion that we will saccessfally 
maintain Eome and the spirit of it, if we adhere to 
the ctiginal Lread:rindedness and lilerality which 
Fas matte Heme a Cciuercf freedom, and on the 
other Land we must fizat step ky step atong so 
called practi al lines, use our intelligence, which 
even ovr chenies cence 'e we iave, to comtat them 
on their own chesen Zeld cf tattle: but never forget 
that this fight is only æ and rot the end. 
Atove a'l murest we, the livertarian and tolerant pco- 
hie of Hore, stand together under the motto that 
€n injury to ce's lilerty is an injury to the Hkerty 
of ail, 


weens 


LEST WE FORGET 


Whatever we may think of the McNamara brothers, 
their political views and religous beliefs one thing is cer- 
tun: their acts is a part of the cliss-struggle. From that 
standpoint alone they shud be judged, Conciously or un- 
conciously they took their place in the class war. 

But politicians could not be induced to judge from that 
Viewpoint, It would not be practical. A politician is 
guided by the number of votes: and the Docters, Lawyers, 
and Preachers who constitute the candidates of the S. P. 
naturally, by virtue of their economic position in society, 
are opposed to direct action by the workers. Hence they 
preach political action: and the workers are told to wait 
till some reverned gentleman is elected to office; and 
when elected he will hasten to asure the bourgeoisie that 
“My election does not mean revolution.” 

On the contrary, arevelution means just the opposite. 
It means the end of politial jobs: and, ultimately, it 
Spells: Go to work and make an honest living. While 
the lebor leaders and socialist politicians were denounc- 
ing the MeNamaras, the voice of Henry George, Jr. 
thundered forth warning to the capitalist class,when he 
Says: Thruout the union labor field leaders are springing 
up, who are convinced that peaceful means no longer 
avail to sccure reiief from present condition, 

The MeNamaras were not condemned for their action, 
but because they were caught: for when they confessed 
those who shud have stood by them turned them down. 

To be sure all abhor violence and force, vet the entire 
systen of present Society is based upon violence and force. 
Capitalism is maintained by force. Without force it 
would topple to the ground like a house of cards. Labor 
is organizing its force to combat the force of capital. To 
preach peace between these two cenflicting forces is to 
help perpetuate the subjugation of labor. ‘Phe class war 
will cease only when labor will come to its own -~ with 
the annihilation of capitalism. 


JEAN E. SPIELMAN. 


THE THIRD REVOLUTION 


The first American Revolution accomplished the over 
throw of the rule of the English King in tke colonies, 
the extinction of all political rule by inheritance, and the 
abolition of proprictary rights to privileges in America 
which had been granted to favorites and leyatecs of the 
British Crown, The movement very early established 
the precedent of the ‘Sboveott’’ of unfair products when 
the Boston Tea Party by strategy boarded the vessels of 
the English merchants and dumped their cargoes into 
the sea. Nor was the period without its ‘undesirable’? 
citizens whose memories Americans are taught to revere. 
But it meant nothing to the working class, for bevond 
a few house servants whose economic condition was as 
secure as that of their masters in any outcome, their was 
no working class such as we now know, the workers in 
that good day owning themselves the crude means of 
pruduction. At best it was the first signal triumph of the 
capitalist class over the old feudal order, 

The Civil War or the Second American Revolution ac- 
complished the overthrow of a fundamental principal in 
the Federal coustituton as interpreted by our highest 
judical authority, in the Dred Scott decision, and the ab- 
olition of a special form of slavery or property in black 
human beings. It was a victory of the manufacturing 
capitalist over the agricultural in one of the most deadly 
and bitter conflicts ever waved for the political control 
of any people tut left the negro worker in a condition 
more abject, as such, than before and certainly more in- 
secure. It is notable that in chattel slavery days there 
were no nesrrocs in the jails. Now as ‘free’ working- 
men, they are in every jail in every Christian land. It 
likewise meant no substantial good tothe working class. 

The present movement, or the Third American Revo- 
lution, has for its accomplishment the complete over- 
throw of private property in social wealth, machinery 
and Jand, and the cholition of the wage system, a orn 
of general slavery whereby men profit and grow fat out 


of the hunger enforced labor and hence out of the lives 
of others. It will mean the end of industrial rule by in- 
heritance or commercial conquest and the complete and 
final domination of the world by those who do its useful, 
its beautiful and its necessary work. It will mark the 
beginning of an era of vast and genuinely artistic con- 
struction, the end of poverty and poverty’s ugly brood 
ef vice and crime, and it will mean 
diseaseless and liberated world. 


for the firsr time a 


It is no strain of words to sav that inthe extinction of 
wage slavery a modified state of war even now abtains, 
and not so very modified at that. We need not the tin- 
sel and glitter of soldiery, nor the clash and clingor of 
arms to constitute war, but if we did, is it not today we 
hear the tread of troops in Lawrence, Mass., the march 
and countermarch, and the bavonettiny of starving Tex- 
tile workers? And tomorrow may we not hear the rip- 
ping whirring sound the Gatlins and Maxims niike. 


But aside from the open battle, a struggle far more 
brutal and inhuman wages bitterly. The poor are war- 
red upon, plundered) and ravished. Our children fam- 
ish and die at the machines of the capitalist class, and 
our wives, our widows and our daughters are torn from 
us and prostituted to uses abject and unmentionable. 
And if we are genuinely and loyally true to our class in 
its decds under economic pressures we will acknowledge 
all crimes relating to property as our feeble and unintel- 
ligent effords at reprisal and retaliation. What more do 
we wish to make it war and what more must we suffer ? 
Let the cherge sound and let those who toil and smart 
under the crack of the hunger whip rise in mutiny like 
the waves of the sea when the storm god toucher the kevys. 
Let us raise the ery, which we must, 
Down with Capitalisin and its gods!" 


BRUCE ROGERS. 


of tno quarter! 


WHERE APATHY LEADS US 


Los Angeles has at least one competent wheoper-up 
for Anarchy, tho he would be first to repudiate the char- 
ge: his name is Harrison Gray Otis. As summirisel 
from innumerable articles in the “Los Angeles Daily Ti- 
mes” his position is that Trade Untonisin is the half-way 
heuse to Socialisin, and Socialism the half-way house to 
Anarciv. As things go in this muddle-headed world 
there may be more in that than first meets the eve. At 
any rate the “Times beats that drum incessantly, Gom- 
pers, as the mest prominent trade unionist and, there- 
fore, the path-clearer for Anarchy, 
mercy, 


catches it withe ut 
Here is the close of todays leading article: 
“Every one of the $225,00, or more, which union labor 
contributed out of its wages in the McNamara case (and 
of which Darrow, Harriman and Scott were the chief 
beneficiaries) atthe call of Gompers, cur chief Anarchist, 
Socialist labor agitator and money collector, wasa dolar 
contributed really for Anarchy. Meanwhile the Times 
is asking constantly what the government will do to pro- 
tect Los Angeles from the swarm of Anarchist agitators 
who will fock to it with the opening of the Pancma can- 
al. Asa rosult itd) be mecessary soon to coin some 
other werd thai which to frighten 


Anarchist? wih 


this city’s smug citizens. 
t $ e 

There is, however, an anarchy —using the word in its 
secondary and basest sense—of which I, for one, regret 
profeundly, and just at present it appears to be rampant 
more than ever in the lahor movement. It represents 
the “get together'’ philosophy; the preposterous and ab- 
solutely indefensible delusion that if enuf of us will get 
together we shall come out on top. It is, in my judg- 
ment, the direct and obvious cause of ninty per cent of 
the aimlessness that has emasculated our labor move- 
ment- For, instead of encouraging men to investigate 
the true cause of their misery, it discourages research 
and frowns on discussion as likely to produce friction and 
render more difficult the herding process for which lead- 
ers vearn so anxiously. A considerable section of the 
Socialists seems to be recovering its wits and begin- 
ning to understand that a party which is all things to all 
men is just a herd of cattle, waifing for its judas to lead 
it to the slaughter-house. What is now known as ‘The 
Los Angeles Plan” is being attacked by A. M. Simons, 
among others. He characterizes it as a ‘‘sound and fury” 
document: ‘‘a call to action, but silent as to the kind of 
action. Mr. Job Harriman defends it. 

e + » 

Naturally we of ‘‘'Regeneracion,’’ as representing the 
Mexican Liberal Party, have no use whatever for the 
vote-catching, muddle-headed compromises on which, 
according to our view, Labor in the United States has 
been frittering away its time while its enemies have been 
gathering the resources of the country into its grip and 
rendering the plutocratic fortress well-nigh impregnable. 
We arc for the straight line to the goal—economic free- 
dom. It has been and is our advise to Mexican strikers 

not to spend effort or bloodshed on trumpery advance 


THE SEA NYMPHS BATHING 


I see the sea nymphs bathing, their joyous songs 
I hear; 
Those of the women singing, with voices light and 
clear; 
Those of the children ringing, 2s they dash upon the 
spray; 
The men are carolling, as they enter in the play; 
The maidens singing cheerily, dashed over by tlre 
foam; 
The youths all lustily, as they swim the bay towards 
Home. 
But at my side with drearful Icoks, Sir Hypocrisy doth 
stand. 
Te lewdly gloats upon the sight, obscenely fouls the 
sand. 
Then sneaks away to empty out the vials of his lust, 
And poison with his befouled tongue his brothers of 
the dust. 
And man and maid and little child he hales before the 
law; 
And slays the sport and that to come with his sour 
ass’s jaw! 
The Golden Age of Greece has gone, replaced by age 
of Store. 
The change isby judicians laid upon Sir Ass'sdoor. 
ROBIN DUNBAR. 


or concessions, but to take the means of production 
themselves into their own hands. We believe that advice 
theoretically sound,and are perfectly” satisfied that the 
practice has shown it such, 


We consider that in Mexico 
we have made more gbvanee in the last twelve months 
towards making the workers. masters of the situation 
than the politicians and labor leaders of this country can 
show since the civil war. In fact here labor has retro- 
graded. It is much more at capital's mercy to day than 
it has been at any previous period. 
* * + 


Among the mest convincing proofs of the mental in- 
dolence and consequent impotence into which the labor 
movement cf this cotntry has fallen is its apathy towards 
the Mexican Revolution, which is one of the most power- 
ful attacks ever directed against capital, for it is march- 
ing straight to the capture of the enemy's citadel. The 
American workingman looks on with indifference, but 
he will find it no trifling matter when Wall Street takes 
him by the scruff of the neck and bids him do his turn 
of military service in the tropics. Toat is the situation 
now imminent, for the Unitel States appears to te deter- 
mined to intervene, and intervene, and intervention 
means an army of half amillion. Who will be the ones 
marched across Mexico's burning plains, or thruthe mal- 
arial lavabeds of Morelos and Guerrero? Why, the 
workingman of course. 

* + & 

The first step towards justifying this hideous outrage 
has been the tering of the press, which has been in- 
Struciec. te represent Zopita and other leaders as mon- 
ster: of depravity. Luckily there are always pens that 
are not enslaved, and ‘Collier's’ representative, John 
A. Avirette, who penetrated to the very stronghlods of 
the Apaches, has brot back a very different story. It is 
printed in the issue of Feb. 24, and those who have the 
ambition to learn something of a great movement that 
may effect most materially every one of us, should read 
it. Here I have space ouly for an extract, which runs: 
“AU over the ‘trouble district’ I found, first, suspicion, 
then hearty courtesy. So soon as the Indians knew that 
I was an American they dropt their mask of sullen re- 
serve and suspicion and talked to me freely. The w'ole 
burden of their song is this: ‘For fonr hund ed years we 
have borne contumely, hunger and deprivation of our 
rights. Every time that a revolutionist needed us to 
ovorthrow some bad government they called on us, and 
then forgot their promises. We now want back the land 
that have been taken from us, and we intend to have it 
by fair means or, foul.’ He adds: ‘I went down into the 
hot country with a worse cstimate of Zapatism than I 
brought out of it. The revolution is more dangerous to 
Madero’s government than is generally supposed or ad- 


mitted, for it has a real moral backbone.’ 
WM. C. OWEN. 


THE NEW DANGER 

The typical, dangerous or doubtful about 
‘‘Sabotage’’ is not merely in its existence and 
activity, but that in most cases, it has had ii- 
mediate and spontaneous results. ‘‘Sabotage’’ 
is the method with which the individual can ex- 
hibit his distaste for oppression single handed— 
and generally with marked snecess. 
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THE AGITATOR IN HISTORY 
II 


(The matter running under this title was written for 
The Tacoma Ledger, by request; but didn't ‘‘quite suit” 
that subservient capitalist sheet. It isn't sensational. 
It is too radical; it barks too loud at the system. ) 

The robber barons, the brutal captains of industry are 
getting 1icher, but the nuniLer of pocr and jobless 
is growing larger. And there is the linpending can- 
ger. Fcr it is only a matter cf time when this army 
of hunger will become co large and desperate a3 to 
overwhelm us all and upset, at one fell swoop, the 
entire system of society; and hungry men are not 
going to handle things with kid gloves, either. 

To Le sure, ‘thetcaptaing of industry have some 
inkling of the imrending danger and are making 
rre araticons for strengtvening the army and navy. 
But that is not going to hold off hunger from the 
food jt craves. It never has, and history is a good 
criterion in such matters, 

Who can say that the danger is anv less in Enrope, 
where there ave five millicn uncer aims, than in tùis 
country, where there iz only a hundied thousand? 

Terhaps you think this is far-fetched, tat the Gan- 
rer is yet far of. It is only Lecause you have not 
thought alout it. 

The agitators who make a study of the question 
are wore likely to ke right. Puatting off unpleasant 
questions and trying to ferget them is not gcing to 
keep them away, nor lesson their danger, when tacy 
eventue!lly force themselves upon us. 

“But what, you ask, “can the agitators cdo about 
u?” 


The answer is obvious, If the change must come, 


which come it will, the sconer it comes the better 


for the shock will be all the lighter and easier to 
lear. <All bhleody revolutions bave teen caused Ly 
the suppression of the avzitators. The ruling classes 
Lave always tried to prevent the chanse by sup- 
pression. While, if they allowed the change to take 
place gradually, as evolution demands, no violent 
shocks would ever occur, 

Evidently history teaches the rulers nothing, for 
they are acting as stupidly today as they did before 
the French Revolution. Surely there was never a 
country where the poor were, apparently, £o com- 
pletcly subdued as in France in 1789. The French 
notites, clergy and their king paid with their heads 
the penalty of their igncrance of the power of 
hunger. 

Revolution is ncthing more than pent up evolution 
Lroken loose. Dam up the river of pregress and you 
will have a tremendous flood on your hands. 

Let the agitators atone, and they will keep the 
river clear of obstructions. 

The Home Agitator. 

As for the little Agitator that is stirring up so 
mech revolution around the county court house, it 
is svalil ang weak, indeed, and in ro way to te 
compared with the illustrous names mentioned in 
this article. If it wiil tear any comparison it is in 
this, that it is fighting the same fizat they fought— 
the fight of the working class against the force of 
a fast growing plutocracy, which the toilers know is 
tearing down heavily on them, and which they in- 
stinctively feel is going to crush them, unless by a 
united effort they throw it off. 

We think we have what will ke an Improvement 
on the present order of society koth economically 
and politically. 

We believe that co-operation or communism must 
eventually te tried, as the present system of indi- 
Vidualism is proving an absolute failure. The pres- 
ent order i3 a success for Morgan and such as have 
managed one way or another to amass wealth. But 
for the great body of toilers who do all the work 
and have nothing, it is an absolute failure, 

We think we have a system wherety no one can 
amass wealth at the expense of another, which is 
the manner by which all great fortunes can only he 
amassed. We may te mistaken, but we want an 
opportunity to prove our claims. Anyway, our sys- 
tem can do no worse than yours—that is, fail. 


Would Substitute Self-Government. 

When it comes to government we also think we 
can go you one tetter. You went the king one 
tetter by the use of representative government. Now 
we are‘ready to supplant yours by self-government. 

Henry D. Thoreau, another great American, said 
in answer to Jefferson’s remark: “That government 
is best which governs not at all,‘and that i3 the kind 
of government we will have when men are ready 
for it.” 


As evolutionists we see the profound truth of this 
otservation, we feel the very force of them within 
our beings, and we lock forward to the time when 
socicty will Le’ ashamed to have rulers over it with 
guns and jails. We see the time when public opinion 
and his own conscience will ke all the government 


any person will necd, as it is today for nine-tenths 
of the people. J. F. 


SOLIDARITY OF MINERS ASKED 


Bisbee, Arizona, February 25, 1912, 

We, the members of Bishee Miners Union No. 196, W. 
F, M., in regular mecting assembled unanimously re- 
solve that: 

WHEREAS; the coal mincrs of Great Britian arc a- 
bout to be engaged in a gigantic struggle with the mas- 
ter Class and realizing the necessity for concerted action 
alonge industrial lines: 

THEREFORE: we ask that the Excutive Officers of 
the Western Federation of Miners communicate with the 
United Mine Workers of America tothe end that no coal 
be mined for or shipped to Great Britian during the in- 
pending strife. Be it further, 

RESOLVED; thata copy of the above resolutions be 
sent to the labor press thruout the country for publication, 

E. J. Mac Cosham, Sec. 


(Seal) R. A. Campell, Pres. 


THE EDITOR'S DEFENSE 


The Editor of this paper has been convicted on the 
charge of encouraging disrespect for the law’’. If this 
verdict is allowed to stand every radical paper in the 
State will be at the absolute mercy of the prosecutors, 
and may be thrown into jail at any moment. 

The interest of free speech demands that this case be 
appealed, and we urge that you subscribe to “this fund. 

The Free Speech Teague. 

NATHAN LEVIN, Treas. Home, TLakebay, Wash. 

You must know that it is no easy thing for a principal 
to become a man’s owa, unless each day he maintain it 
and hear it maiutained, as well as work it out in life 

—Epictetus. 


THE WORKERS’ UNIVERSITY. 


Cooks and Pamphlets For Sale By the Agitator 
Publishing Association. 


Human Progress, Lewis H. Morgan ...... .... 1.50 
A Physician in the House, Dr. J. H. Greer...... 2.50 
Flowers of the Mind. the best poems ........ T duo 
The Moods of Life, Poems, W. F. Barnard....... 1.00 


Love's Coming of Age, Edward Carpenter ...... 1.00 

the Anarchist Trial 
The Changing Order, Oscar Lovell Triggs 
The Matcrialistic Conception of History, La- 

Eriola ee Se ect ogee Zh tn th I E NE IE EE 
The Bomb. Frank Harris. A powerful novel 

Lased on the Chicago tragedy of '87, cloth.... 1.00 
Looking Forward, a Treatise on Woman........ 1.00 
Tae American Esperanto Book, Arthur Baker... 1.00 
The Physical lasis cf Mind and Morals, Fitch.. 1.00 
Thoughts of a Fool .. ... + $1.00 
Slavery of Our Times, Tolstoy . tevvee <65 


1.00 


eseese eee 


The Sate of An Appetite, a Purpose Story.....,. .50 
Origin of the amily, Property, State, Engels... .50 
The Positive Scheol cf Criminology, E. Ferri... .50 


Social and Philcsophical Studies, P. Lafargue...  .50 
Right to Be Lazy and Other Studies, P. Lafargue .50 
The Evolution of Property, P. Lafargue .,.c.e0e. 
Human, All Teo Human, Nietzche ..... unate © a0 
Freeland: a Social Anticipation, The. Hertzka.. .50 
Ccoenmunism and Conscience, E. C. Walker ..... .25 
Stories of the Struggle, Morris Winchevsky ....  .50 
Who Is the Enemy, Anthony Comstock or You? .20 
Vice: Its Friends and Its Foes, E. C. Walker ,.. :15 
Patriotism, Emma Goldman ... ..s.îs «0D 


What I Believe, Emma Goldman ......e.-eecee 05 
Francisco Ferrer; His Life, Work and Martyr- 

UON 4.4 Semana gale Se alates paneraen a acy seeoeeses 29 
The Rational Education of Children, Ferrer..... .05 


The Curse of Race Prejudice, J. F. Morton, Jr... .25 


Modern Science and Anarchism, Kropotkin ..... 15 
The State: Its Historic Role, Kropotkin ........ .10 
The Open Shop, C. S. Darrow ....ssessesssesse lÔ 


Crime and Criminals, C. S. Darrow .......cee0. 210 
Law and Authority, Kropotkin /........ era e.. .05 
The Wage System; Revo'utionary Government.. .05 
Anarchist Communism, Kropotkin .........0002 005 
Appeal to the Young, Kropotkin .. bere” OG 
Evolution and Revolution, Reclus sees 
Trade Unionism and Anarchism, Jay Fox ...... .05 
Direct Action vs. Legislation, J. B. Smith ...... .05 
A Talk About Anarchist Communism Between 
Two Workers, Malatesta ......ccccccccsccese§ .O5 
Roosevelt and Anarchy, Jay Fox .......... es.. 305 
What the Young Need to Know, E. C. Walker... .15 
Anarchism vs. Malthus, C. L. James ........... 
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For Sale — Yrom one to four acres of Jand near the 
water and not far from Iome. Inquire THE AGITATOR 


Around the World 


.There are 63,000 Woman Trade Unionists in Italy, 
which is 13 per cent of the total number of Trade Union- 
ists. 


Unionism has even invaded decrepit, lazy-brained Tur- 
key. The center of the movement isin Salonika, where 
the tobacco workers recently won a strike. 


The Syndicalist Movement is growing fast in Norway. 
Without absolutely discarding politics, the workers are 
beginning to apply Sabotage, and all the Syndicalist 
methods in the unions. 


Will we have another McManigal in Bert H. Franklin 
the detective who confest to bribing the McNamara Jury- 
men? When brot befure the Grand Jury he was asked 
this question: ‘‘Was the money you paid to Juryman Rc- 
bert F. Baine furnished by Darrow?” He answered, 
“Yes.” That was all “e was csked in reference ta Dar- 
row. Darrow’'s indictment followed. He will be tried 
May 14th. 


“The Syndicalist,’’ edited under the auspices of the 
Syndicalist Education League of Great Britan, is a first 
rate paper. The League, headed by Tom Mann, Guy 
Bowman, John Turner, and other able advocates of Revo- 
lutionary tactice, has for its aim the spreading of the One 
Big Union idea among the workers. Any worker may 
join the League, but only anti-parlaimentary direct act- 
ionists can be propagandists for it. 


In Paris their exists a Union known as '‘Sou de Sold- 
at.’’ (The soldiers penny) the purpose of which is to 
give aid, financial and otherwise, tosyndicalists who are 
compeld to jcin the army, so they may be enabled to 
carry on their propaganda of anti-militaryism and Synd- 
icalism in the barracks. It would be well to havea sim- 
iJar organizition here, to get literature and anti-murder 
ideas to the American soldiers, and sailers of the navy. 
An educated soldiery will help greatly to make the com- 
ing General Strike a short and peaceful one. 


SPECIAL FROM AUSTRALIA 


Dear Comrade:- Your letter and papers to hand, re- 
questing information regarding Australia. I will be hap- 
py to accasionally send special news conerning uncom- 
mon events, such asthe General Strike at Brisbane. 
Never in the history of Australia has so great an up- 
heavel happened. Twenty thousand workers have dropt 
tools causing a paralysis oftransport and general supply. 
For a time the strike appeared likely tospread thru Aus- 
tralia, but the President of the Arbitration Board called 
a compulsory meeting, thus taking the strike away from 
the strikers and putting it in the hands of the goverment. 
This bas taken the sting out of the strike, causing num- 
bers to return to work, predicting failure owing to the 
weakness of the strike leaders. 

Two hundred mounted and foot police with loaded 
guns and fixed bayonets proved the strongest when the 
test of might arose. The leaders appealed to the workers 
who numbered thousands to retreat, proving the turning 
point and success for government violence. The workers 
made a mistake meeting armed violence unarmed; they 
should have gone fully equipt and determined to hold 
their right of free assembly and procession or have stay- 
ed away. 

When the farmers came to Brisbane to to strike terror 
into the workers, their crops and farms ought to have 
received attention. The outlook is not satisfactory, but 
Direct Action has commenced and will rapidly pro- 
gress, I believe, in Australia, as we are very favorably 
situated to accomplish a successful Revolution. The sol- 
diers are workers and unionists, so the future is promis- 
ing. Yours Frate nally, 

Carlton, Victoria. J. W. Fleming. 


NEW BOOKS 


“Socialism and the Ethics of Jesus,” by Henry C. 
Vedder, (The MacMillan Co. $1.50 net.) 


This book, if properly titled, would be “A History 
of Socialism and Anarchism.” The writer is so pro 
foundly imbued with the ethics of Jesus that he 
cannot see how either Socialism or Anarchism can 
be practicable unless they adopt the Christ principle. 

“By its hostility to Christianity, Anarchy has re- 
jected the only ally that promises the least encour- 
agement to the practical working of its social theo- 
ries. For, if the time ever comes when men can 
live here on earth in a society in which. Jaw shall 
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be unknown and force unnecessary, it will be because 
the principles of Jesus Christ have tecome so im- 
planted in human hearts that all men love their 
neightors as themselves.” 


Anarchy may accept the fundamental ethics of 
what the author calls Christianity and yet reject the 
name. These ethics did not originate with Christ. 
He torrowed them from his predecessors and his 
fol'owers gave them his name. Anarchy may do the 
tame thing, or it may adopt a new code of ethics, 
better suited to the imperfect human being of today. 
It works corething like thiz: 


Instead of loving my neightor as myself, suppose 
I love myself and my own economic, social and 
political liberty so very much that I will not care 
to exploit my neizhtor and restrict his freedom lest 
the exploitation and suppression might recoil upon 
myself, which I know very well that it would. My 
neightor, eralting in the freedom I have feared to 
tamper with, may learn to love me and I him, after 
the result of self-love had worked out so well for 
toth of us. 

Does Professor Vedder know that the most meddle- 
come laws restricting human freedom are the result 
of the loving consideration gcod Christians have for 
their poor, ignorant neighbors, wicse health and 
morals they wish to protect, without these neigh- 
tors’ consent? 

The doctrine of ‘love your neightor as yourself’ 
bears but lightly on the principle of Freedom, and 
the theory, that the author evidently holds, of the 
latter growing out of the former, is qiite wrong. The 
reverse of the proposition is really correct. Love 
grows out of freedom, not freedom out of love. 


This new doctrine of social ethics which has its 
tasis in self-love, was born of a knowledge impossible 
in Jesus’ time, but it is the real ethics of toth Anar- 
chy and Socialism. It is the fruit of science, the off- 
spring of evolution. Egoism has always existed as a 


fact. Christians have been misled into calling it 
what it is not. Evolutionary science interprets it 
as it is. 


It is not so pleasant to think that I am writing 
this review out of pure selfishness as to think it is 
inspired by a great love I have for my neighbor, 
Prof. Vedder, whom I wish to put on the right track. 
If I accomplish that end, so much the better, but I 
will not succeed any better if I labor under the delu- 
sion that it was written for that purpose. 

The took is a real accession to the history of So- 
cialism and Anarchy, and it will carry their mes- 
sage, sympathetically told, where others writers could 
not reach. J. F. 


SAN DIEGO FREE SPEECH FIGHT 


Otis and his gang of labor union smashers have start- 
ed in right to clean up the Pacific Coast of this ‘‘gang of 
vermin.” Tney are especially interested in clearing the 
way for the influx of ‘‘free labor’’ that is going to flow 
direct from Europe into their arms when the Panama 
canal is opened. 

San Diego has been selected for the first clean up, and 
once ‘“‘Industrial freedom’’ has been achieved there the 
scene will be shifted to Los Angeles and from there to 
Frisco and Oakland, then North clean to Vancouver. 
This is the program mapt out by Otis for his Merchants 
and Manufacturers Association. 

This venomous snake will not rest till he has achieved 
his nefarious end or is himself subdued by the united ef- 
forts of the liberty loving workers of the Pacific. He 
has millions of stolen dollars at hiscommand with which 
to hire gunmen, subsidize a venal press and whip the 
small business grafters into line. 

As an example of how the little mental prostitutes of 
the daily papers obey Otis, I will quote from an editorial 
that appeared in the San Diego Tribune of March Sth. 
Those aquainited with the Los Angeles Times will see 
in this an exact reproduction of the Otis style, a fine ex- 
ample of the pup following closely at the master’s heels: 

For weeks the city has been infested by a gang of 
irresponsible tramps, thieves, outcastsand anarchist- 
ic agitators, calling themselves Industrial Workers 
of the World; these avowed enemies of society have 
undertaken to dictate to the citizens of San Diego 
how they shall conduct the affairs of the community; 
they have defied the Jaws, iusulted the officers of 
the law and blasphemed the flag. Why are the tax- 
payers compeld to endure this imposition? Simply 
because the law which these lawbreakers flout pre- 
vents the citizens from taking the impudent outlaws 
away from the police and hanging them or shooting 
them. This method would end the trubl quickly. 

That is genuine capitalist dope, and it is up to every 


tman who is interested in the fight for free speech to go 
to San Diego at once and joiti the 250 now feeding at the 
“‘citizens'’ expense. All other fights have been suspended 
for the present that the forces of freedom may be rushed 
South. Get in line. Save the day at Sar Diego. 


THE MAGAZINES 


The Hampton: ‘‘Sky Scrapers of the Sea” describes 

“a modern ship and the luxury it affords to sea travellers, 

"Dreams and their Meaning’ shud be read, even by 

some radicals, who are fain yet to cling to old superstit- 
ions. 

Physical Culture: In ‘''The Frost and the Wind’’ Par- 
ker H. Sercombe, gives expression to some of his views 
on education, in which he says: ‘‘Educators, like ants in 
the hill and bees in the hive, are merely following the 
tradition of education.’’ Other articles of importance 
on Hygiene and Dietetics. 

The American: ‘‘The Manin the Cage” by Julian 
Leavitt describes our prison system and the punishment 
meted out to the poor ‘‘criminals’’ who have to go to jail. 
In "Th? New Science and Its Findings’ Albert Jay Nock 
describes a visit The Galton Labatory of Euginics in Lon- 
don where wonderful work is being done in this new 
branch of Biology. 

The International: Essays by Richard Le Gallienne, 
Michael Monahan and Walter Lippmann; A sketch by 
James Henry Hendle; a story by Floyd Dell; poetry and 
other top-notch matter. 

The Strand: ‘‘Tricks of the Cinemetograph’’ explains 
how many of the puzzling pictures we see in the ‘nickel 
show’’ are mide. ‘‘The Black Pearls of Balgarna,’’ and 
‘*From Out the Frozen North,’’ are stories well worth 
reading. 


THE AGITATOR 
Financial Report For February 


Receipts, (subscriptions, etc.,) $71.45 
EXPENSES 

Jay Fox, wages, $40.00 
R. G, Faler & Co., linotype, 36.90 
Postage, 6.55 
American Type Founders, 1.90 
Seattle Times, 1.50 
Deficit, February Ist, £13.58 
Total $102.03 
Deficit $30.58 


RECEIPTS 
Snellenburg £2,20, Kassel, Cook, each £2; Goodheart, 
Ruetter, Bowls, each $1; Benedict, $125; Parghly, Swa- 
by, Searceriaux, Parker,each 50c. Long, Knefler, Clark 
each 25c. 


THE DEFENSE FUND. 
Previously acknowledged, $167,99 
R. Benedict, 5. 
Mary Parker, 50. 


REGENERACION 


Weekly organ of the Mexican Revolution;” published 
by the Mexican Liberal Party. $2. a year; 3 months 50c. 
914 Boston St. Los Angeles, California. 


“MOTHER EARTH” 


Monthly Magazine Devoted 
to Social Science and Liter- 
ature. 10c a copy. $1 a year 


“SOLIDARITY.” 


A weekly revolutionary 
working class paper. 


Published by EMMA GOLDMAN, Publisher 


P. O. Box 622, I. W.W. 55 W. 28 th. St., 
NEWCASTLE, PA. New York, N. Y. 
“a “INDUSTRIAL 
FREEDOM" 
SAROM WORKER” 


A Monthly Journal of 
Anarchist Communism. 


A Weekly Agitator 
For Revolutionary In- 
dustrial Union. 

Puhlished by I. W. W., 
Box 2119 Spokane, Wn. 
$1 a year. Foreign $1,50 


36c per year, 
127 Ossulton Street, 
London, N. W., England 
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HENDERSON BAY ROUTE— Steamer Tyconda leaves 
Commercial Dock, Tacoma, for all points on Hender- 
son Bay, including Home, week days at 2:30 p. m., 
returning next morning. Sunday at 8 a. m., return- 
ing same day. 


Agents for THE AGITATOR. 
Seattle: Lavroff's stand, 115 Prefontaine Place. 
Raymer’s old book store, 1522 First Ave. 
Lynn, Mass.: S. Yaffee, 233 Union Street. 
New York City: B. Waselevsky, 212 Henry Street; M. 
Maisel, 422 Grand Street 


New Zealand: P.Josephs, 43a Willis St., Wellington. 
England: T. Keell, 127 Ossulston St., London, W. C.; 
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Ghe Passing Show 


The San Diego Fight. 

The following telegram, dated March 24th, 
sent out by Stanley M. Gue, secretary of the 
California Free Speech League, is a condensed 
history of capitalism. Where its own laws will 
pot avail it turns slugger and murderer of the 
kind it jails and bangs. Read: 

‘Twenty-five mea taken from city by police, 
beaten nearly to death, shot at and clubbed. 
Men scattered in hills. Four return to San 
Diego. Joe Marko kas horrible hole in head 
and blood soaked shirt and coat, is in semi- 
conscious condition. Two others at point of 
death. Labor papers confiscated. Newsboys 
arrested. More conspiracy charges against 
Whyte, Gue, Rosen and Gosden, who have 
been re-arrested. Big protest meetings in Los 
Angeles. Hundreds on way here. 

‘An injury to one is an injury to all.” 

The jails are full, still the men kecp piling 
into the city for the purpose of being arrested. 

Vken men and women become so fully charged 
with the virus of barbarous freedom that jail; 
no longer terrify them, what else can a civilized 
government do but kill them? 

Government is maintained on the fact that 
ninety-nine per cent of the people are either 
too stupid to desire the freedom it proFibits, 
or to cowardly to defy its mandates. The one 
per cent that occasionally violates its command- 
ments, it is prepared to handle. But, when a 
number of people deliberately refuse to obey its 
laws, it is fairly ‘‘up agin it.” l 

Verially, these free speech fights are doing 
a wonderful educational work. They are tak- 
ing the terror out of the jails; they are expos- 
ing the weakness of government; and they are 
showing the people the one and only effective 
and speedy way of setting aside the thou-shalt- 
nots, namely: direct action. 


How the Press Doctors the News. 

The mine disaster at McCurtain, Oklahoma, 
sent ninety miners to their deaths, and the 
capitalist press passed the horrikle event up 
after the first announcement. The press, that 
plays up to the limit the killing of a few court 
officials in Virginia, giving us pages of pictures 
and scare-headed writeups daily, forget, in- 
stantly, the killing of these toilers whose lives 
were sacrificed to the greed of a system that 
cares only for dividends. It sheds buckets of 
crocodile tears over the bereaved families of 
the judge and bailiff. but not a sigh for the 
sixty-five widows and 250 fatherless and food- 
less children in the mining town in Oklahoma. 


Posses and police from two states are hunt- 
ing down the murderers of the court officials, 
on whose heads a reward has been placed. 
Who are engaged in tracing down the men 
responsible for the criminal negligence that 
leave mines without proper safeguards against 
firedamp? Noone. That would be ‘‘anarchy,’’ 
and might tend to foster discontent and dis- 
respect for the law. 

Revolutionists do not expect the press to ad- 
vertise the murderous work of the capitalists. 
The capitalists are a brotherhood, and the press 
is a loyal member. As loyal and necessary fel- 
low grafters. the newspapers pnt the brother- 
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hood stamp on every item of news that appears 
on their pages. Small thieves, who do not 
carry cards in the big brotherhood, are hunted 
down and punished severely; and the papers 
given extra prominence to the news, as a warn- 
ing to the public of the danger and folly of vio- 
lating the rules of the game. Amateur mur- 
derers are hunted down and hanged; and let- 
ters of fire proclaim the ghastly work in our 
“family” newspapers. But the killers who 
murder by wholesale the workers of the world 
are left untouched and their deeds go un- 
avenged. 

“It’s the fault of the system,” you say. 
True; and it’s up to me and to vou to tear down 
a system that rests on the mangled corpses of 
men. 


Government, a Capitalist Weapon. 

The young Republie of Portugal has fur- 
nished added proof to the argument that gov- 
ernment is government, whatever its form; 
that the function of government is to protect 
cond foster the exploitation of labor; that it is, 
in faet. the expression of the wishes of the 
capitalist or dominent economie elass; and that 
it will be as violent, brutal and atrocious as 
the needs of capitalism requires at any given 
tire. 

There was a general strike on in Portugal. 
Lisbon and several other cities were tied 
up. The capitalisis were beaten, if they did not 
change their tactics of quasi passiveness, which 
they did. Martial law was proclaimed. The 
Union headaquarters were Surrounded by sol- 
diers. Over a thousand strikers were arrested 
and imprisoned in the foul holds of warships. 
On their way to prison they sang the Inter- 


national with enthusiasm. They are huddled 


together under the most unsanitary conditions 
and are to be tried by a military tribunal on 
the charge that they were aiding and abetting 
in the overthrow of the Republic. It is pro- 
posed, further, to dissolve all Trades Unions 
in Portugal, as being composed of a set of dan- 
verous ruffians. Which, indeed, is the truth, 
from the capitalist point of view. 

If the Unions were praised by the capitalists 
as bulwarks of the Republic, like our own 
‘‘safe and sane” unions have often been, it 
goes without saying they would be a very tame 
and harmless set of slaves, and quite unworthy 
of the distinction of being called traitors to 
the capitalist system. 


Syndicalists Jailed in England. 

Guy Bowman, editor, and two others con- 
nected with ‘‘The Syndicalist,’’ organ of the 
Syndicalist League, have been sentenced to 
serve from six to nine months in jail, on the 
charge of spreading ‘‘inflamatory literature.” 
Tom Mann was arrested later on the same 
charge. 

The English capitalists have awakened to 
the dangers of syndicalism. But they are too 
late to forestall it. ‘It has already taken root 
and these arrests will only help it grow. The 
Transport Workers’ strike was the first evi- 
dence of the evolution from craft to industrial 
unionism; and the present coal miners’ strike 
is further proof. 

Nothing really frightens capitalism except a 
stoppage of the wheels of industry. We may 
vote for whom we please: he may co to the 
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halls of Congress and orate all over the Con- 
gressional Record, so long as the mill wheels 
keep going round capitalism is content and 
safe. It is work not oratory that counts in 
this world. A jawsmith may play Yankee- 
doodle on our emotions, but it takes a black- 
smith to shoe a horse. 


The Trials of Forty-five. 

The trial of the forty-five Labor Agitatora 
gathered in by the U. S. government on the 
charge of conspiracy to transport explosives 
between the states in violation of the Interstate 
Commerce law was set for October. 

This is a veiled attempt to use the U. S. gov- 
ernment in conjunction with the state govern- 
ments to put the Iron Workers’ Union out of 
business, and to hound and ferret out every man 
who might be suspected of using destructive 
tactics, or thinking they might be used. 

The idea behind the whole persecution is 
plain to be seen: Put the eternal kibosh on 
the dynamite business in the labor war. 

The masters object to the workers using any 
thing that will hurt. They favor discussion, 
concilliation and arbitration, Or, better still, 
no unions at all, which is the policy of the 
steel trust. 

What a peaceful, God-fearing country thia 
would be if the steel trust and the government 
could only succeed in overawing the working 
men, 


The Lawrence Strike Still On. 

There are eight thousand still on strike in 
Lawrence. The capitalist press has stopped 
advertising the strike. Its last word was: 
‘The strike is ended,” and it cut the wire. 
But the workers are developing their own press 
—the most important instrument fo propa. 
ganda—and are no longer dependent wholly 
upon the enemy for information, 

Money is needed to feed these strikers and to 
defend Ettor and Geovannatti. The bosses have 
sprung a new trick for the purpose of stopping 
the collection of funds. They have brought 
their old friend, the injunction, into play. But 
Haywood assures us: ‘‘There is nothing that 
can prevent us from distributing relief, and we 
will do it in the face of all the courts and in 
junctions, ” 


In a speech delivered in New York City re- 
cently Senator Borah said that we are the 
most lawless of any civilized nation; that in 
no country is there ‘‘so little respect for law 
because it is law.” 

The Senator might have added that there is 
no people in the world so fond of making laws, 
no nation that employs so many law makers, 
and none that can cOme within a mile of us in 
the number of law factories. 


They say Roosevelt will not get the nomina: 
tion. He should get it. He is the man for the 
times. He is a good rider, has no scruples of 
any kind, and has all the other qualifications 
for a dictator. Dictator! Don’t get scared nor 
sarcastic. The times are fast developing the 
capitalistic need of one. And he’ll come when 
they call for him. 


Capitalists dont advocate violence, they use 
it. JAY FOX. 
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The person who lives on the labor of others, not giv- 
ing himself in return to the best of his ability, is really 
a consumer of human life and therefore no better than 
a cannibal 


A MODERN SCHOOL 


In my fictitious school, of which, for convenience’s 
sake, in writing this article, I shall consider myself the 
teacher, I have not worked out any set program, and 
shall therefore present vou my ideas in the form of var- 
ious haphazard situations and pictures taken at different 
times. 

The classroom has first been inspected and improved 
by the teacher, who has, as all practical educators should 
have, a thoro knowledge of modern hygiene. As to 
school furniture, there are, besides the piano and the 
large working table, small movable tables and folding 
chairs, so that the room can change its form according 
to the work of the class; this because the organization 
which backs the school is too poor to put at our dispos- 
ition more than one room. 

To-day I have brought some pictures to be put upon 
the walls—a few good reproductions of old masterpieces, 
some colored illustrations of peasant costumes from dif- 
ferent countries, some sketches of animals, views of 
many cities, a fotograf representing workingmen enyag- 
ed in building a bridge, etc. 

According to the theories of official school discipline, 
the class is now in an awful and scandalous state of dis- 
order; but according to the theory of real free education 
we have here the true, natural order: no one is in what 
the orthodox schoolmaster would call “his place.” One 
boy stands linked arm in arm with his teacher; three 
girls are sitting upon the table, while another sprawls 
upon a chair, and so on. 


The children run to see the pictures, in their haste 
overthrowing some of the chairs. They talk all together. 
‘What is this?’ ‘‘Give me this one.” 
that is!’’ ‘‘Look, this is an elephant!” 

“Listen, friends,” I sav to them; ‘‘I have braut the 
pictures to have you choose those you want to hang 
ion the walls. We can keep them there until you are 
tired of them, then we will exchange them for other 
pictures. What do you think about it?” The children 
earily agree with this suggestion, plying me with quest- 
iuns concerning the illustrations. I tellasmall boy who 
is running up and down the room singing lustily that 
we all desire to talk about the pictures, but we cannot 
do it on account of the noise; if he will not stop we will 
have to go outside and he will stay here alone and do 
what he pleases. He thinks a little while and then says: 
“No; I will go outside.” A minute later he returns. 
‘“‘Did you say you had pictures? I want to see them 
too.” 

Now follows a long talk on the subject of the pictures. 
My stories cover many sides of human knowledge; they 
are about animals, plants, people of other countries, and 
they are all answers to the children’s questions. Natur- 
ally the children are not only listeners; they gave their 
opinions, they often burst into hearty laughter, they 
jump in order to imitate some animal, or they transform 
their garments to make them look like those of the peo- 
ple just mentioned. But today provoked by an illustra- 
tion representing a caravan in the desert, the pupils are 
especially interested in the discription of Sahara and _ la- 
ter in that of Africa, so that our class turns out to be one 
of geography. Ihave toconsult books, encyclopedias 
the Atlas and the Globe, all of which the children fol- 
low attentively. Two of them imitate on paper the map 
of Africa, which I am drawing on the blackboard. One 
little girl wants to know how much it would cost to get 
there. I show her the way on the Globe and promise 
her to find out the price. That leads me to speak about 
the large steamboats and the modern traveling facilities 
of the rich, as contrasted with the traveling of the poor. 

But one of the boys probably tired of the work, calls 


“Oh, how nice 
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another child out into the yard, and the whole band dis- 
rupts. Then follows the play inthe yard, in which I 
join. 

Inthe next days we were busy making cardboard 
frames for the selected pictures; of course there was 
much wasted paper and there were injured fingers, es- 
pecially of those children who had never handled any 
scissors or other tools before, Later, wanting some 
healty, cpen-air amusement, we go out and work in the 
yard, building lakes, rivers, seas, mountains, etc. Fer 
that pupose we have to use the gardening tools, and 
some of the children work very hard. Now and then 
fights occur when some child interferes with the work 
of another. Later inthe week we takea trip to the 
Musem of Art, where a new wing has recently opened, 
showing different phases of the history of Egypt. Asa 
further consequence of our talk on the geography of 
Africa, we visit the beautiful motion-picture show at Car- 
negie Hall, where a famous lecturer explains his eight 
weeks’ travel with a caravan of Arabs on camels in the 
desert of Sahara. This is, from the first difficult to ar- 
range, because of the relatively high price of admisson ; 
but I have written to the lecturer and he has allowed us 
a reduction of the price, and the rest has been contrib- 
uted by some of the parents and by our school organ- 
ization. —B. LiRER, M. D.. in The Modern School.” 

(To be continued.) 


AS TO FLAGS 


When a State Comimitteeman of the Socialist Party, in 
the Seattle Convention of that Party, suggested adjourn- 
ment until the United States flag be added to the deco- 
rations, he started a near riot and his motion 
whelminyly voted down, 


was over- 


We do not regard the American flag in any greater de- 
gree than we dothe Russian, German, or English flags, 
or that of any other capitalist or feucal nation whose peo- 
ple depend in the main for their feod, clothing, and shel- 
ter, upon the capitalistic mode of production involving 
the essential expoitation of labor thru a system of wage 
slavery. 

The Socialists are an Internation and as such we 
think infinitely more of our fellow-workers in ‘‘foreign’' 
countries than we do of the capitalists in our own coun- 
try, say for example, the workingmen of Canada, Mex- 
ico or Timbuctoo for that matter, than we do of the mine. 
mill, and factory ownersof the United States who soread- 
ily send troops against us under the Stars and Stripes to 
jab their bayonets into the pregnant loins of our women 
and whose police beat our wives across pulsing nursing 
bosoms. 

As an Internation we have chosen a flag—a blood red 
banner, symbolical of the common ichor of the aspiring 
human heart. It was the flag raised in all the world 
and when the world was young. It was woven of the 
spangled rays of the first clear dawn of civilization. It 
was the daylight zignal of our fathers who by night built 
their beacon fires on a thousand hills. It was the en- 
sign of Spartacus and the rebelling gladiators, It inspi- 
red the early Christian communists and in later days be- 
came the first standard raised in the American Revolu- 
tion at Breed’s Hill by General Warren. 

The Moravian Sisters of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 
wove a red silk flag, and presented it to Count Pulaski 
and it was carried at the headof the continental cavalry, 
and the daring Pole was buried in its folds. We have 
chosen it. To it alone are we loyal and we will follow 
it until we have made a place fit to live of this wolf-den 
world when we have restored the earth and machinery 
to labor. 

BRUCE ROGERS. 


WHAT REVOLUTIONS TEACH 


If pecple would allow themselves the pleasure of stud- 
ying such a great and fascinating event as the French 
Revolution they would have no difficulty, I believe, in 
finding their way thru the tangle in which they seem 
lost so hopelessly today. For no one can investigate 
that great upheaval without comprehending that the feu- 
dal system, which had stood for centuries and was far 
more powerful than is our modern capitalism, succumb- 
ed, not to the eloquence of revolutionary orators in Paris 
but to the courageous action of the humble peasant, op- 
erating on his own initiative at a thousand points, tak- 
ing for himself what his lord had monopolized for cen- 
turies. There is no question that the true force of the 
revolution lay there and there alone, and the proof lies 
in the fact that Napoleon, after he had become supreme, 
thanks to England and the other European powers, found 
himself compeld to parcel out the land among the peo- 
ple. Napoleon is regarded as the highest type of military 
genius and the quintesserice of military genius lies in 
capacity to distingush between real and apparent power. 
He crushed the politicians but he did not attempt to 
crush the workers. On the contrary, he placated them. 


If we come down to recerit dates and examine such att 
upheavel as the Russian Revolution of only ten years ago 
we shall be forced to similar conclusions. We are still 
too near that picture to view it clearly, but even now we 
can see that the uprisings and fevered orations in St. 
Petersturg, Moscow and other centers resulted in little 
but the affording to the Cossacks an opportunity to mow 
down the people. On the other hand, the Czar found it 
necessary to make concessions to the peasants, present- 
ing them with what I myself consider the mere plaything 
of a Duma. Those concessions were made only because 
the government had become conscious of the peasaut’s 
power. The peasant—and the Russian peasant is prob- 
ably the most peaceful creature in the world—had shown 
his teeth, refused to work, even gone so far as to raid 
the nobleman’s estate and annex it for himself. He had 
stopt supplies; he was obviously a power to be reckoned 
with; he must be placated. 
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Look at what is now going on across the Mexican bor- 
der and we shall see the same truth illustrated. The 
Mexico City mobs that cheered or cursed Diaz and are 
now cheering or cursing Madero, as they will cheer or 
curse Gomez, Crozco, or whoever may be Madero’s suc- 
cessor, will be dispersed at intervals by police and sol- 


diery, and the government never will put itself out seri- 


ously to placate them. At most they will be offered 
some change of ruler who will praise them more ful- 
somely and offer them a more attractive style of oratory. 
But the Mexican Peasant is an entirely different propos- 
ition, for he has taken the law into his own hands; has 
siezed what is to him the prime necessity of life—the 
land; has driven hundreds of land monopolists into ex- 
ile, and, in a word, is showing himself a power and most 
threatning peril. Therefore, in Mexico also we observe 
the same phenomenon, and from President Madero to 
the most cbscure pclitical pretendant we get one solemn 
assurance, viz. that, if the peasent will only be good and 
submissive to authority he shall have what he is now 
taking—the land. As in the case of Napoleon; as in the 
case of the Czar of Russia; rulers attend to there busin- 
ess, which is to discover where the power actually lies 
and to make terms with it. 
s s d 

It is a time-honored proverb that ‘history maketh men 
wise.’’ I cannot see that it requires much wisdom to 
master facts so plain as those to which I point, but Iam 
sure, on the other hand, that the man without any his- 
torical knowledge is incapable ofadvising wisely on great 
public issues. I feel very strongly that ifcertain alleged 
revolutionary leaders had even a bowing acquaintance 
with the record of the past they could not honestly as- 
sume toward the pressing problems of the hour the atti- 
tude they are assuming. For of late, in all their treat- 
ment of such all-important struggles as that which cul- 
minated for the moment in the McNamara confession; 
in such social wars as that at Lawrence, Mass., or the 
gigantic coal strikes now threatening to paralyze Great 
Britian and Germany, they seem to be ignorant of the 
three great lessons taught us by the worlds greatest rev- 
olutions. The first is that the power against which we 
Struggle can be pushed back or unseated only by more 
potent power. The second is that society, like armies, 
travels on its belly and that power depends_on command 
of food supplies. The third is that if you have the com- 
mand of the food supplies within your grasp but are 
afraid to stretch out your hand and take it, you are not 
a power but an impotence; a mere shadow of a thing, to 
which those in authority will pay not the least attention. 
You may have mastered the entire library of political 
economy; you may have yelled your head off in your 
worship of revolutionary spellbinders; but if you are 
afraid to act, your learning and your enthusiasm will do 
you just about as much good as does the annual public 
reading of that truly Anarchistic document, the Declar- 
ation of Independence. 

* +» o 

I have been led into these reflections by a careful re- 
view of my clippings from Socialist Party comments on 
the McNamara confessions; from clippings on the Law- 
rence Strike, in which Mr. Gompers appeared to think 
his duty was to prevent the I. W. W. from winning a 
battle that would profit them and thereby injure his own 
particular organization; from clippings relative to the 
great events now taking place in England. Aad when 
I take a wider range and look beyond the limits of pure- 
ly economic struggles I find the same tendencies in the 
declarations of those who appeal to the people with the 
claim that they are revolutionary leaders. I take ‘‘The 
Public’’ to be a journal of that character. I assume that 
when you preach the abolition of private property in 
land and the confiscation of the landlord’s property with- 
out compensation, which was the heart and soul of Henry 
George’s teaching, you rank yourself with revolution- 
ists. Yet when I turn to ‘‘The Public” editorial on the 
determined effort made recently by the English suffra- 


LIBERTY AND THE COMMUNE 


White Lily, springing in the life of France, 
Freedom, whose roots clasped round the hearts of 
men, 
Scarce had'st thou time to burst in blossom, when 
Hate of thy beauty rose in dark mischance; 
And looking on thy spotless bloom askance, 
Tyranny made thy garden like a fen 
With streams of human blood to whelm thee; then 
Mockingly laughed, and bade thy growth advance. 


Midst pools of gore with riven corpses lined, 
Thy pure white petals bruised and dripping red, 


Still did’st thou greet the world that thot thee 
dead; 


Yea, even in clotted flood did'st find 
Food, Freedom; and, slow lifting up thy head, 
Lived’st, to inspire at last the world, mankind. 
—WILLIAM FRANCIS BARNARD. 


— 


gettes to enforce what the editor himself pronounces as 
being Leir natural right, I find only unstinted condem- 
nation. They should have been patient; they should 
have waited until parliament saw fit to give them their 
own; they have ruined their cause by violence. Itis the 
teaching that underlies the entire Socialist propaganda, 
and it is false to all the lessons both of the present and 
the past; a convenient and cowardly sophistry that flies 
in the face of fact. 
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We may squirm and squcal, regret and deplore, but that 
does not effect one whit ihe central facts that struggle 
is the law of life and that, as part of an evolutionary pro- 
cess infinitely wiser than ourselves, things happen be- 
cause their happening is necessary to development. It 
is the fashion among these ygeuntlemen-afraid-of-their- 
horses, these Frankensteins terrified at the being they 
themselves created, todecry revolution. But revolutions 
are part and parcel of the natural law of growth. In my 
judgement they are the most important part, for only 
revolutionary periods rouse man out of the selfish slum- 
ber into which he habitually falls and wake him from 
dreams to the realities of life. Then only does he lock 
facts straight in the face and see the hollow mockery of 
the pretence that without individual struggle, individual 
self-assertion, individual heroism no advance for the in- 
dividual or that aggregation of individuals we call ‘'so- 
ciety" is possible. In this article I have endeavored to 
point out what I conceive to be the leading truths re- 
vealed by the French, the Russian and the Mexican rev- 
olutions. Analysis of all other struggles will give sim- 
ilar results. WM. C. OWEN. 


THE AGITATOR IN HISTORY 
IV 

(The matter running under this title was written for 
‘The Tacoma Ledger, by request; but didn't ‘‘quite suit’’ 
that subservient capitalist sheet. It isn’t sensational. 
It is too radical; it barks too loud at the system ) 

Is it an extravagant assertion to say that repre- 
sentative government has vroven to be a failure? 

Is it not common knowledge that the U. S. Senate 
is a rich man’s club, many of whose menibers have 
bought their seats by the britery of legislatures? 

Have we forgotten the graft exposures of recent 
years? Isn't the finger of suspicion pointed at every 
legislative body in the land? 

Tacoma Shows Failure of Government. 

We need go no further than this city for proof of 
the failure of representative government. By its 
adoption of the commission form, which is a rever- 
sion back to the centralized or monarchial form of 
government, the people of Tacoma have actually put 
their seal of disapproval upon representative govern- 
ment 

The statute under which I have been convicted is 
a confession of failure, and weakness, and at the 
same time a reversion back to ancient, monarchial 
forms. 

No Good System Afraid of Criticism. 


No system that is strong and deeply engrafted in 
the heart of the people is afraid of criticism. For 
criticism could only bring out the strong points of 
such a system, by comparisun, and thereby endear 
it more to the people. 

When you make criticism a crime von are not 
only reverting back to monarchy, you are viciating 
the must sacred charter of Liberty—-the Freedom 
of Speech. 

When the American people saw that the constitu- 
tional convention faile? to make provision for the 
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protection of free speech, they realized at once that 
a most important matter had been overlooked, and 
set about to remedy the defect. So the first amend- 
ment to the constitution reads: ‘Congress shall 
make no laws abridging the freedom of speech or 
of the press.” 

This shows us how dearly the people cherished 
the right of free expression in the early years of 
this Republic, when the impress of European ty- 
ranny was fresh in their minds. 

The State of Washington tells us we must not 
publish anything which even tends to create dis- 
respect for the law, which means, if literally applied, 
which it was in my case, that to criticise any law, 
no matter how stupid or absurd it might be, is to 
commit a crime. For the criticism of any law can 
be construed as bringing all law into disrespect. 
As a matter of fact, it is the laws themselves and 
not the criticism of them that creates the disrespect. 
The anti-treating law is a gcod example of what 
I mean. 

“Nude and Prudes” Not Attack on Law. 

In “The Nude and The Prudes” there is no actual 
or intended incitation to disrespect for the law. The 
law is not the subject of the article. What I was 
endeavoring to do was to put into concrete form the 
disrespect in which the community in which I live 
held a few individuals. I was simply acting in my 
capacity as newspaper man, reporting the news. ñs 
a member of the colony, I was interested, an! feit 
the same indignation toward those individuals, whom 
I had good reason to betieve were not inspired in 
their efforts to “clean up the colony” by legitimate 
motives. : 

There was Lut one way consistent with the general 
oricicn to show our disapproval, and that was to 
izrore these persons, boycott them. That is what 
the article urges. It calls upon the indifferent ones 
to join in and make the boycott complete. The prose- 
cution was based on the theory that I urged the 
people to violate the law. It was far-fetched and 
strained. So much so, that every lawyer we sub- 
mitted the article to laughed at the idea that a con- 
viction could be obtained. 

Of course, no conviction could be had on the bare 
article alone. So other means had to be resorted to 
in order to bring about the desired result. 

The circumstance that I purchased dynamite, 
which every man does who has land to clear; and 
the further circumstance that I visited San Fran- 
cisco atout six weeks before the Times disaster, 
where I go frequently to lecture and in the interest 
of The Agitator, were fine material for those engaged 
in the “cleaning up” tusiness. 

Their fertile brains got to work at once filling in 
the details and working up the numerous siories 
that have appeared in the Tacoma papers 

All the merters of the jury who had read these 
stories admitted they were prejudiced by them. 
Every lawyer knows what it means to have a preju- 
diced jury. Even though men try to be fair, a bias 
once pianted in the mind leaves its impress on their 
verdict. And when the prejudice created by the 
newspaper stories was strengthened hy the tactics 
of the prosecution during the trial, it became clear 
the case could not be decided on its merits. 

Anarchy Prejudiced Jury. 

Anarchy was introduced into the case, not be- 
cause it had anything to do with it, but for the ef 
fect it would have on the jury by reason of its 
unpopularity. 

Anarchisin bears the same social stigma today 
that Christianity did in the time of Nero. The 
Christians were accused of every conceivable crime. 
No charge was heinous enough to lay to their doors. 
They were hunted like wild beasts. Nero fed them 
to the tigers for the amusement of the “aesthetic” 
and “cultured” upper class. Yet Christianity wasn't 
“stamped out.” 

Is Anarchism any better understood today than 
Christianity was them? 

“What Is Anarchism?” 

I will call upon no less an authority than the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, llth edition, which no- 
body can charge with being an Anarchist publication. 

I quote the first two paragraphs of a long article 
on the new social philosophy: 


“Anarchism—(from the Greek, contrary to author- 
ity) the name given to a principle or theory of life 
and conduci under which society is conceived with- 
out government—harmony in such a society being 
obtained not by submissicn to law, or by obedience 
to any authority, but by free agreements concluded 
between the various groups, territorial and profes- 


sional, freely constituted for the sake of production 
and consumption, as also for the satisfaction of -. - 
infinite variety of needs and aspirations of a civi: 
ized being 

“In a society developed on these lines, the volun- 
tary association which already now begin to cover 
all the fields of human activity would take a siii 
greater extension so as to substitute tlenisclves for 
the state in all its functions.” 

A “dangerous doctrine,” eh! And this is the 
bogey the prosecutors frightened the jury with. 

The Agitator Press. 

The Agitator is printed on one of the most an- 
cient presses in America, the style of press Benjamin 
Franklin used to print the “Gazette” in 1728. It is 
the oldest press in use in this country. It was sent 
to the colony from the east about 12 years ago. One 
of the first radical papers published in this country 
was printed on it. 

Some fifty years ago, Ezra Haywood, one of the 
first American Anarchists printed “The Word” on 
this press, Haywood spent a term in prison for his 
audacity in presuming that this is a free country, 
where men may freely express their views. He lit- 
tle dreamed then that half a century later another 
man would be convicted for printing his ideas on 
tbat old press. 

J. F. 


THE EDITOR'S DEFENCE 


The Editor of this paper has been convicted on thc 
charge of ‘‘encouraging disrespect for the law”. If ths 
verdict is allowed to stand every radical paper in tie 
State will be at the absolute mercy of the prosecutors. 
and may be thrown into jail at any moment. 

The interest of free speech demands that this case be 
appealed, and we urge that you subscribe to this fund. 

The Free Speech League. 


NATHAN LEVIN, Treas. Home, Lakebay, Wash. 
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Around the World 


Lontton, March 16.—The Tilbury dock strike has 
deen settled through the intervention of the Dock- 
ers’ Unton. The 5,000 men have all returned to 
work, employers agreeing in the future to recog- 
nize the organization. 


On February 1)th, in Paris, 150,000 took part 
in the funeral of Fellow Worker Aernoult, a soldier 
killed by the brutal officers of the army. This wa3 
one of the most impressive and significant demon- 
strations of working class solidarity and hatred 
for militaryism and bourgoise authority ever held. 


An anarchists’ conference was held recently in 
Leeds, England, where atout fifty active fighters 
for freedom argembled from England, Scotlani, 
‘Wales and Ireland. One of the results of this con- 
ference will be the publication, beginning May 1st, 
eof a weekly raper, “The Anarchist,” which will is- 
Bue from Glasgow. 


The English workers have decided to celebrate 
Labor’s international holiday, May 1st, by demon- 
Strations the like of which never were seen in that 
country, This shows the trend of the British 
‘workers towards that oneness among the workers 
of the world that will kill patriotism, war and then 
capitalism itself. 


Carl Legien, occupying the chief executive office 
in the Federation of German Unions, and also sec- 
Tetary of the International Secretariat, has accept- 
‘ed an invitation extended by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to visit this country, and deliver 
a number of trade union addresses. He is sched- 
uled to arrive in New York City on Sunday, April 
14th. 


The Russian government continues to hold its 
Place in history as the most bloodthirsty gang of 
butchers in the world. All unions of workers have 
been suppressed. Political prisoners are tortured 
in a horrible manner; Finns, Jews, Persians, etc., 
are being oppressed most drastically. Will the end 
never come? Most surely it will. When the uni- 
versal strike hits the capitalistic world czarism will 
go down with the rest of humanity’s enemies. 


Washington, March 16.—The Consumers’ League 
recently held its second exhibition of sweatshop 
goods in order that the people of Washington may 
become fami.iar with the conditions under which 
these articles are manufactured. One of the con- 
spicuous articles on exhibition was a willow 
plume of immense proportion, the regular charge 
of a milliner being about $25. The knots in this 
plume numbered 3,078 and the tenement tot who 
tied the knots was paid 78 cents for its labor. 
Many other similar pieces of work were shown. 


REVOLUTIONARY TACTICS 


In the next number of The Agitator we will begin 
the publication of a series of articles by Fellow 
Worker Foster, on Revolutionary Tactics. These 
articles will include a critical examination of the 
tactics pursued by the Socialists, Anarchists, Syn- 
dicalists and the I .W. W., and a comparative analysis 
of their general effect upon organized labor. 


Fellow Worker Foster has spent considerable 
time in Europe recently, studying the labor move- 
ment, and the data and general information he 
will embody in these articles will be of great value 
to us American revolutionists, whether or not we 
agree with his conclusions. Our ignorance of the 
European labor movement is monumental. After 
we bave read these articles carefully, we will then 
de in a position to draw our own conclusions, I 
warn you against snap judgment one way or the 
other. There is much to be considered. J. F. 


From small acorns great oaks grow; all conflagra- 
tions start with a spark. Of late days even the most 
optimistic have been fain to admit that society is 
sleeping on a slumbering volcano, and the awaken- 
ing may be nearer than many of us, rendered skeptl- 


cal by years of disappointment, have supposed. 
WM. C. OWEN. 


THE AGITATOR 
THE COMMUNE OF PARIS 


If we bad been in the beautiful city of Paris 41 
years ago this month, we should have seen a great 
city in the throes of armed revolt. Not merely a 
rebellion of the people against the political power 
which had misgoverned fair France; not alone a 
forcible protest against the surrender of the French 
armies to the victorious Germans, or an armed up- 
rising against a threatened re-establishment of the 
empire—though each and all of these have been de- 
clared by some writers as the cause or causes of 
the revolt. It was a revolt of a far more sweering 
character. It was a violent protest against the 
iniquitous political, industrial and social system 
which then prevailed and under which we still suf- 
fer. It was a complete overthrow, for the time be- 
ing, of existing institutions, and an attempt to found 
a social and industrial commonwealth tased upon 
the inherent rights of man. It was a protest of 
the roibed against further spoliation, of the poor 
against a continuance of their misery. It was a 
revolt against continued fraud, vice, crime and war. 

It is not necessary to recount the incidents which 
transpired, in rapid succession, from the 18th of 
March, 1871, till the army of Versailles effected an 
entrance into the doomed city. We are all familiar 
with the principal events of that memorable time: 
How, on the cate mentioned, the government troops 
made a desperate but unsuccessful attempt to steal 
the munitions of war held by the national guard, 
how the attempt was frustrated mainly through the 
devotion of the women of the Commune, who by 
their entreaties caused the troops to lay down their 
arms and to fraternize with tne people; how Gen- 
erals Clement Thomas and | ecomte were shot, be- 
cause of their cruelty and tyrannical conduct, by 
their own soldiers; how the cause cf the Commune 
was daily strengthened by the repeated failures of 
the Versailles troops to dislodge the soldiers of the 
Commune from the advantageous positions occupied 
by them in tae environs of Paris; how step by step 
our comrades mounted to the zenith of their power 
and influence, until on the 29th day of March the 
Commune was formaliy declared. 


Let us dwell, for a moment, upon the scenes of 
that last fatal week, beginning with Sunday, May 21, 
when the government troops entered the city by the 
St. Cloud gate, and lasting until noon of the follow- 
ing Sunday, when the last tarricade in the Fau- 
tourg du Temple had been overrowered and the last 
armed insurgent had been hunted to death among 
the graves in the cemetery of Pere la Chaise. From 
the moment that the soldiers entered the city scenes 
of carnage were enacted which beggar all efforts 
at description—scenes which have no counterpart 
in history save the bloody night of the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew. Would that I could paint in 
words of living fire the damnable deeds perpetrated 
in the name of “law and order” during that terrible 
week. I would sear and burn the knowledge of 
the awful truths so deep in the brains and hearts 
of my readers that their very cheeks would blanch 
and the blood would surge hot through their velns. 
I would bid them remember the shambles opened 
in vacant cellars -by the French officers; where 
squads of Communist prisoners of all ages and both 
sexes were taken for slaughter. I would remind 
them of the crowds of men, women and children 
who were forced to march bareheaded under the 
scorching sun, through the public streets, manacled 
together with heavy chains, and who were shot or 
stabbed at the least sign of weariness or the slight- 
est gesture of despair. I would tell them again of 
the sick and disabled, murdered in their beds in 
the hospitals; of the pregnant women whose bellies 
were ripped open; of the ruthless slaughter of inno- 
cent babes. And then I would paint for them the 


scene at Satory, where 20,000 of our comrades were > 


penned like wild beasts in the mud, and finally 
mowed down with grape and cannister which was 
poured into them from all sides, until the enclosure 
was but a reeking mass of blood and mangled flesh. 

Let us not forget these things, my comrades, for 
the day will surely dawn when their remembrance 
must nerve our hearts to perform deeds worthy of 
the cause which we call our own. 

Lack of space will not permit a history of the 
Paris Commune. We already have them, both from 
a capitalistic standpoint and by the officials of the 
Commune. The former do not deny, but justify, 
the wanton murder of 50,000 Communards; the 
latter give dates and places and documents to prove 


their recitals. Visitors ip Paris at the tíme (among 
whom may be mentioned Frederick Harrison, the 
English essayist, and Frank Pixley of San Fran- 
cisco) have also writteh accounts óf the merciless 
tortures and butcheries of the Communards by the 
French soldiers. 

The massacres of that awful week were ordered 
cormitted by those in authority. Nay, more, they 
were urged by the press and by the clergy. It 
was openly stated that when the government should 
once more resume its authority in the ill-fated city, 
the working people of Paris were to be treated 
like wild beasts, hunted and slaughtered without 
mercy. 

Be patient, comrades! Be patient and strong! 
The beases of capitalism may hunt us like wild 
beasts, they may imprison and hang our bravest 
men and women; they may gloat over their devil- 
ish treatment of the poor, the time will surely 
come when all this will be changed. Our sun of 
promise is already looming up in the East. From 
the countries of the Orient, from czar cursed Rus- 
sia, from Germany, France, Spain, Italy, England 
and the Netherlands, aye, from many of the states 
of this union the rumbling of the coming Social 
Revolution is borne to us, and the signs bid us 
here prepare to join with our comrades over the 
seas in the struggle for human emancipation. 

Shades of our martyred comrades on Satory’s 
field, in the bloody streets of Paris, amid the Siber- 
fan wilds, on the gallows in Chicago—great hearts 
and fervent souls, we salute you! 

—Wnm. Holmes. 


‘‘Anarchy—a social theory which regards 
the union of order with the absence of all di- 
rect government of man by man as the political 
ideal.’’—Century Dictionary. 
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Ghe Passing Show 


The Struggle of the Age. 

Fiercer and fiercer becomes the war of the 
fighting factions. Labor passive, as becomes 
the weaker, yet aggressive and insistent in 
its passiveness. Capital, strong, with the guns 
behind it that labor made and the men to 
handle them that labor raised. The power of 
labor is gradually increasing, while the bru- 
tality of the employing class is increasing in 
exact ratio. 

The preservation of capital demands the 
subjugation of labor. Capitalism is founded 
upon the theory of a submissive working class 
that will labor without complaint, eat when 
it is given to eat and crawl into some quiet 
corner and die when no food is forthcoming. 

This being so, it can easily be understood 
why all agitation that will tend to disturb the 
quiet of hungry workers and rouse them from 
their holes is being put down by the masters. 

It is not the fault of the masters if there 
are more workers than they need. They are 
willing to supply coarse food for a reasonab!c 
number of meek slaves, the number necessary 
to supply them with all the luxuries of life. 
But they cannot be responsible for the sur- 
plus of slaves. Let that surplus go and hang 
itself. When it refuses to do so the logical 
thing is to club it and prod it and shoot it— 
get it out of the way somehow, for it has 
become a nuisance, a detriment to the peace 
and prosperity of the country. 

Thus we have tke San Diego free speech 
fight, the battle in the Grays Harbor district, 
Lawrence, etc.; each repeated struggle bring- 
ing forth evidence of a more protracted and 
deadly struggle to follow. 

Peace! Don’t think of peace, it is impos- 
sible. Cannons and discontent mean war. 
More cannons and more discontent means more 
war. There will be peace when the war is 
over. 


“The Bloody Red Flag” 


We labor agitators are not the only ones 
that sniff the perfume of the coming ‘‘un- 
pleasantness.’’ Alert lawyers, especially those 
who, through corporate influence, have been 
‘elevated’? to the U. S. plush cushioned 
‘‘bench,’’ spend some of their spare moments 
with their ears to the earth. C. H. Hanford, 
of Seattle,, uttered his prophesy the other day. 

The evening previous a demonstration was 
held in Seattle, including a parade and mass 
meeting, against the high-handed, murderous 
tactics employed by the thugs and gun men 
in the pay of the mill bosses of the Grays 
Harbor district against the slaves who refused 
to remain contented with their fine American 
slavedom. 

It is part of Judge Hanford’s duties to ad- 
mit benighted foreigners to the glorious priv- 
ileges of American citizenship. On the morn- 
ing in question, while charging some candi- 
dates with the profound importance of the 
high honors he was about to confer upon 
them, Hanford, with deep feeling, so the re- 
port says, unbosomed himself as follows: 

“On yesterday there was a procession 
marching in the streets of Seattle, behind a 
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flag which was not the mingled colors of our 
nation, but only the bloody red color. 

“Recently other processions have marched 
behind that red flag in the streets of Seattle, 
in which men enjoying the rights of citizen- 
ship of this country were included. Some of 
them were born in this country, and others 
have acquired the rights of citizenship by pro- 
fessing and swearing allegiance to the Con- 
stitution. 

“It has been declared in the speeches of 
their orators. and in public. statements that 
those who marched behind that red flag have 
no more respect for this flag of the United 
States than they have for the flag of Russia; 
and that their purpose is to destroy this gov- 
ernment. 

“If these disloyal demonstrations continue 
the time will come when there will be a con- 
flict between those who march behind the red 
flag and those who take their stand under 
the flag representing the law and government 
of this nation. 

“You by the oath you take become pledged 
that when that time comes you will stand 
behind the Stars and Stripes representing the 
government of this nation.” 

“It is because we have in this country 
such disloyal citizens that Congress, in amend- 
ing the laws under which aliens may become 
naturalized, has required them to denounce 
anarchy. In admitting new citizens we want 
loyal citizens, and not enemies of the govern- 
ment. 

‘These disloyal demonstrations” are going 
to continue, and red blooded men and women 
will march behind the ‘‘bloody red flag” until 
the evils that agitate their red blood shall 
be abolished. 


The Milwaukee Defeat. 

There were no soldiers brot from the out- 
side, no armed thugs imported from the slums 
of big cities, no local police used to awe and 
intimidate the voters, still the Socialists lost 
Milwaukee. Having the city offices at its com- 
mand, with all the power and prestige of these 
offices, having a following of almost fanatical 
thousands, who made a house to house can- 
vass, having imported eloquent orators from 
distant cities, having a daily and weekly news- 
papers, having the united support of organ- 
ized labor, having had two years in which to 
‘make good,” having in fact every possible 
advantage, and yet easily going down to de- 
feat, proves beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that political socialism is the easiest mark 
that capitalism has to contend with. 

This is the most complete and crushing de- 
feat the political method has ever sustained. 
It is complete and crushing because it is a 
plain concrete fact. It is said everything con- 
tains the germ of its own destruction, more 
vulgarly, that ‘‘a calf will hang himself if 
you give him rope enuf.” I don’t mean to be 
vulgar nor even satirical while commenting 
on the fall of fellow fighters in the cause of 
labor, yet I cannot refrain from suggesting 
that in this case the axiom quoted clearly 
applies. 

It is proverbial in labor ranks to claim 
victory out of defeat, but to claim two vic- 
tories out of the Milwaukee defeat is verging 
dangerously upon the bounds of the ridicu- 
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lous. I quote from State Secretary E. H. 
Thomas’ news letter: 

“The Milwaukee Socialists have won two 
real victories in the campaign which closed at 
the polls yesterday. They forced the two old 
parties to combine in order to ‘beat the So- 
cialists,’ and increased the Socialist vote by 
about three thousand.” 

That may be making the best out of a lost 
cause, yet to a direct actionist, or even to a 
common trade unionist, the ‘‘victory”’ of forc- 
ing the capitalists to unite against them is 
small victory indeed; a ‘‘victory’’ the unions 
have achieved many years ago. 

The truth is that the’ party feels so humil- 
iated and disheartened by this defeat and 
ousitng from office that it grasps at even the 
ridiculous in an effort to save itself from utter 
diseredit in the eyes of the workers, who are 
fast awakening to the pitfalls of polities. 


The Miners’ Strike and Politics. 


The fine art of politics consists in prevent- 
ing the people as long as possible from ob- 
taining what they want, and when they have 
finally gotten it, to give it to them. The Eng- 
lish politicians have proven themselves mas- 
ters of the art. 

For the first time in their history, the British 
miners made a demand they were actually in 
a position to enforce. The country was at 
their mercy. They actually had what they 
wanted. The minimum wage was theirs. 
When up rises the politicians and moves the 
passage of a law ‘‘giving’’ the miners by poli-` 
tics what they had attained through direct 
action. 


Why did they do it? The answer is clear. 
Industrial direct action is so powerful a 
weapon in the workers’ hands, and politics 
so slippery and weak, that it suits the master 
class to keep the toilers in ignorance of the 
real power of the general strike. 


So, when the miners had them beaten, they 
ordered parliament to. pass the law. Now 
the mine owners are obeying parliament and 
not the miners’ union; and if the miners and 
other workers of England are fools they will 
think it is really so. 


Railroad Construction Strike. 


More old theories are evaporating in the 
light and warmth of stubborn facts. It used 
to be accepted as an axiom that the ‘‘float- 
ing’’ workers, the men who build the rail- 
roads, were impossible to organize. Seven thous- 
and of them are organized in the I. W. W. 
along the Great Northern extension in British 
Columbia, and what is infinitely more import- 
ant they are on strike, and tho quite inex- 
perienced in this kind of warfare, are doing 
very well. The I. W. W. has established 
camps where the men are fed, and, the climate 
being good, sleep out in their blankets. But 
food costs money, and many of these new war- 
riors in the labor struggle haven’t been long 
on the job and have nothing but courage and 
determination to sustain them. 

The eyes of the labor world are on these 
mem it being the first strike of this extent 
and character in the country. Assistance shud 
be sent to C. Nelson, Box 15, Yale, B. C. 

JAY FOX, 
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Thou hact"seen a farmer's dog bark at a begger. 
And the createre run from the’cur: There, 

There thou might’st behold the great image of 
authority;—a dog’s obeyed in office. King Lear. 


Your attention is especially called to the 
article on tactics, which is the first of a series 
that will cover the subject thoroughly. After 
the question has been thusly laid before us, 
‘you and I can dig into it and make the dust 
fly. Before reading the article, stop a minute 
and reflect upon this obvious truth: The 
trouble with the mass of mankind is they 
never examine their doctrines in the light of 
new truth, but once having accepted them, 
continue, doggedly, to propound them even 
in the face of insurmountable fact. Gods, gov- 
<rnments and grafters feed on this foolish- 
mess. 


WHAT GOOD IS AUTHORITY ? 
I. 


Bent over the plow and irrigating with his sweat the 
furrow as he turns it, the peon toils and entones one of 
those inexpressibly and folk-songs that seem to condense 
and sum up all the bitterness social injustice has been ac- 
cuniilating for centuries in the poorman's heart. The pe- 
on toils and sings, thinking all the time of the hut where- 
in his family is awaiting him to share its humble meal. 
His heart is flooded with tenderness as he muses on his 
wife and little ones, and, looking up to note the position 
of the sun and tell the hour, he preceives a light cloud 
of dust which grows as it approaches him. They are 
cavalry soldiers and they ask:- ‘‘Are you Juan?’’ On 
receiving an affirmative reply they say:- ‘‘Come with 
us. The goverment needs you.’’ And sway goes Juan, 
bound like a criminal, on the road tothe city, where the 
barracks await him; While in the hut is left his family, 
to die of hunger or turn thieves and prostitutes, that it 
may save itself from perishing. Will Juan tell you that 
Authority is a good thing for the poor? 

II 

For three days Petro has been tramping the city eager- 
ly, in search of work. He isagood workman; his mus- 
cles are of steel; on his face, which stamps him a child 
of the people, honesty shines. Vainly he tramps the 
city, begging employers to exploit his sturdy arms. On 
every side the doors were shut against him, but Petro is 
energetic and does not allow himself to grow discouraged. 
So, streaming with sweat and with the sharp teeth of 
hunger gnawing at his entrails, he offers and offers and 
offers his iron fists in the hope of finding a master who 
will ‘‘kindly’’ consent to exploit them. Crossing the 
city for the twentieth time he thinks of his wife and chil- 
dren in their poor pigsty of a shack; for they, like him, 
are suffering from hunger and they are about to be put 
out by the landlord who is not willing to wait any long- 
er for his rent. He thinks of his little ones, and, his 
heart taut with grief, hastens his footsteps to find a mas- 
ter, a master, a master.—A policeman has noted him 
passing and repassing, turning to pass again and turn- 
ing to pass yet again the street whereon he himself is 
posted to “‘keep public order.’’ He takes Pedro by the 
collar and conducts him to the nearest police station, 
where he charges him with vagrancy. While Pedro suf- 
fers in the prison his family perishes of hunger, or steals 
or prostitutes rtself to escape starvation. Will Pedro tell 
you that Authority is a good thing for the poor? 

iil 
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smoke of coal oil and tobacco, Martin, the intelligent 
agitator, talks to his comrades. “‘It is not possible to 
tolerate any longer the iniquitous exploitation to which 
we are subjected,’ says Martin, tossing back his fine, 
leonine mane. ‘‘We work twelve, fourteen and even 
sixteen hours for a few cents; they fine us on every pre- 
text to lessen still farther our starvation wages; they 
humiliate us by forbidding us to shelter in our miserable 
lodgings our friends, our relatives or whom we please; 
they prohibit the reading of papers likely to awaken and 
educate us. Let us not put up with any more humilia- 
tions, comrades. Let us declare a strike and ask for an 
increase of wages a shortening of the hours of labor, that 
they may learn to respect the guarantees the Constitu- 
tion makes us. ‘‘A salvo of applause greets the orator’s 
words as it is voted to strike. But, next morning the 
workers learn that Martin was arrested on returning 
home, and that warrants are out aguinst the most intell- 
igent among them. The panic spreads and the mass of 
workingmen become resigned and returns to breaking 
its back and being subjected to humiliations. Will Mar- 
tin tell you that Authority is a good thing for the poor? 
IV 


Before daybreak Epifania has been afoot, filling her 
big basket carefully with cabbages, lettuce, green chilis, 
and onions, gathered in her little garden. With her bur- 
den on her back she reaches the city market, to realize 
on her humble merchandise and buy the medicine need- 
ed for her aged father and the bread of which her brotb- 
ers stand in want. Before she has sold a couple of bun- 
ches of onions the tax-gatherer appears, demanding, in 
the name of the goverment, the money necessary to pay 
ministers, deputies, senators, judges, soldiers, plicemen, 
governors, sheriffs and jailers. Epifania is not able to 
pay and her little stock is seized by the goverment, since 
neither prayers nor arguments can melt the functionary’s 
heart. Will Epifania tell you that Authority is a good 
thing for the poor? 

. Vv 

What, then, is the use of Authority? It serves to in- 
culcate respect for the law, which, written by the rich 
and by educated men in the service of the rich, has for 
its object the guaranteeing them tranpuil possession of 
their riches and the exploitation of human labor. In 
other words, Authority is the gendarme of Capital and 
the gendarme is not paid by Capital but by the poor. 


To have done with Authority we must first have done 
with Capital. Let us take possession of the land, of the 
machinery of production and of the means of transport- 
ation. Let us organize production and consumption 
communally, bringing it about that all shall be the pro- 
perty of all. Then it will be necessary to pay officials to 
guard a capital that is locked in a few hands, for every 
man and every woman will be at once a producer and a 
guardian of the social wealth. 

Mexicans, your future is in your own hands, when, 
thanks to popular rebellion, Authority has lost its power, 
is the opportune moment to lay hands on the law and 
rend it into pieces; to lay hands on private property and 


make it the property of all—of each and every one of 
the human beings of whom is composed the Republic of 


Mexico. i 

Let us not permit, therefore, the formation of a power- 
ful goverment. To the work‘of expropriation, therefore, 
without delay. And if, unhappily, some other individ- 
ual should climb to the; Presidency of the Republic, let 
us war against him and his followers, to prevent him 
from becoming strong; continuing meanwhile the work 
of expropriation. 

(Ricardo Flores Magon, in ‘‘Regeneracion’’ of March 
30, 1912. Translated fromthe Spanish by Wm. C. Owen 
editor, English section. ) 


SPECIAL FROM AUSTRALIA 


Dear Comrade: I Suppose you have read of the 
General Strike in Brisbane, which has just been declared 
off. While the unionists gained the right to wear a badge, 
when on duty, the employers are compelling them to 
sign an agreement to give 14 days notice before striking 
again. The workers have learned thru experience that 
goverment uses violence to defend exploitation. 


The State Premier appealed to the Federal Prime Min- 
ister to send the Federal Troops to Brisbane. There- 
quest was refused asit would have destroyed the Polit- 
ical Labor Party absolutely. Special constables were im- 
mediatly enrolled, armed with swords and revolvers. 
mounted as well as foot police lined across the streets to 
prohibit the unionists holding a procession. Unfortun- 
atly the police succeeded, asthe unionists went unarmed. 

This grave mistake was the outcome of depending up- 
on leaders who cowed when boldness was demanded. 
Bowman, the leader of the Labor Party appealed to the 
workers to go home as the police had intimated they 
went} hold him responsible for anvthing that happened 


oe ; ; ts 
Needless to say he was suddenly taken sick ond did not 


appear in public until the strike was finished. 

The Labor Politicians thruout Australia have displayed 
deplorable bitterness against the strikers. The minister 
of Labor, Mr. Griffiths, stated they should be treated as 
industrial outlaws. King O. Mally a Federal Cabinet 
Minister endorsed the above, while the Federal Attorney 
General stated, strikes were crimes. The President of 
the Sydney Trades Council remarked he had no sympa- 
thy with strikes. The Transport Workers of New South 
Wales were requested to drop tools, but failed, stating 
the strike was illogical. Alsothe New Gastle miners re- 
fused to strike. This is the satisfaction the workers get 
by returning workingman to fat jobs in Parliament. 

There was a splendid chance to gain a grand victory, 
which might have commenced the Social Revolution. 
As the Australian workers form the militia and the stand- 
ing army is of little importance. They could have seized 
supplies and declared for Equality. But the leaders 
cowed and the strikers submitted to have their skulls 
cracked by the police, when they could easily have an- 
nihilated them. The labor politicians once again proved 
themselves traitors, upholding authority, which was anx- 
ious to kill the strikers. 

The lesson taught the workers self preservation, Dir- 
ect Action and the General Strike. Since the strike I 
have made many converts to Anarchy and have consid- 
erably increased my list of Anarchist Literature. 

Yours Fraternally, 


Carlton, Victoria. J. W. Fleming. 


REVOLUTIONARY TACTICS 
I, 


The gathering of Socialist labor leaders and 
politicians, who founded the I. W. W. and outlined 
iis policies and structure, unconsciously pursued a 
curious though not unnatural method of reasoning 
by analogy in their undertaking. 


Previously, when establishing their political party, 
following the universal custom of Socialists, they 
had scathingly criticised and condemned all existing 
political parties as being by nature non-revolu- 
tionary, and orzanized their party entirely inde- 
pendent of and opposed to all others. When they 
felt the necessity for an economic “wing” to their 
movement they instinctively pursued the same 
course of reasoning and tactics. They violentiy 
criticised and utterly condemned the existing con- 
servative labor unions and established the I. W. W. 
as an independent lator movement. 

They reasoned, in effect, though perhaps without 
realizing it, as follows: 

“The corrupt old parties don’t represent the 
interests of the Working Class on the political field. 
We organized a new party and it is succeeding. 
The rotten craft unions don’t represent the interests 
of the Working Class on the economic field. There- 
fore, let's organize a new revolutionary union to 
replace them. It also will succeed.” 


The result of this sub-conscious analogic lumping 
together of labor union and political party organiza- 
tion problems was that the special problems ever 
present in the organization of dual labor unions were 
entirely neglected and the I. W. W. organized “willy 
niliy” on the gratuitous assumption that if a dual 
political party can be made a success so can a dual 
jabor union. * 

But as time has gone on the political party has 
had a continued growth while the I. W. W., in spite 
of a large and growing revolutionary sentiment, has 
vegetated, struggling with problems and difficulties 
entirely absent in the political party’s experience, 
It is, therefore, high time that the problems facing 
the I. W. W. be given a long needed and more thor- 
ough examination than the haphazard one accorded 
them at the outset, when they were all “settled” 
without even being considered. 

To contribute to this long delayed investigation 
will be the purpose of this series of articles. 

A Dual Program 

In its attempt to organize the American prole- 
tariat on a revolutionary basis, the I. W. W. is per- 
forming two distinct and separate functions with the 
one organization. It has a double program: First, 
it is serving as a propaganda league to propagate 
the ideas of industrial unionism: second, it is func- 
tioning as a labor union wherever possible and try- 
ing to build up an entirely new labor movement. 

We have been so accustomed to see these two 
programs associated together, that we have not 
heretofore even remarked them as being two dif- 
ferent entities, Proof of their individuality is seen, 


AROUSE YE WORKERS 


Workingrren arise |! the night departeth 
Arise! the day draws lear 

Of old, foretold, by prophet, poet; 
Vison of sage arid seer, — 

Arise! the first rays rend the blackness 
In which ye long have lain; 

Rouse ye, my brothers, and cast froth you 
The many-centuried chain. 


Rouse ye! for woes of weakly wotenj 
For crippled children crying; 

For all the hiany and mtite millioiis 
In gross darkness dying. 

For the harlot, for the drunkard; 
For the outcast, the thief; 

For those ‘‘poor heirs of all ages” — 
Who are heirs to nought but grief: 


For the statving—yea, for the satiate} 
For the uncomely, the uncouth; 
For all fair fields of earth befouled, 
Rouse yt! atand for the truth, 
Gainst forms and forces which are blighting: 
And working ruin and ruth; 
Because of wrongs which wait for righting, 
Rise and strike for the truth. 
— JOSEPH LER. 
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however, in that in many countries syndicalist propa- 
ganda leagues exist Which do not function as labor 
unions. The syndicalist propeganda league of Eng: 
land is an exampie On the other hand, innumerable 
lator organizations exist, which fre not functioning 
as propaganda leagues: 

In France, where the lAbor movement is controlled 
by direct action revolutionists, thls Quality of func- 
tions is also clearly seer. The direct actionists 
‘have established magazines &nd@ papers (one € them 
a daily) to propagate their ideas, especially anii- 
‘parliamentarism, it being recbgnized that neither 
the labor unions nor their official papers can be 
-used for this purpose, if disastrous internal dissen- 
‘sions are to be avoided. Violations of this principle 
always provoke violent quarrels between the direct 
sactionists and politicians in the unions. 

In the I. W. W. these two functio&a Of labor 
organization and propaganda league are cOmbined— 
thanks to the farseeing (sic) judgment af the 
politician founders of the I. W. W. They thought 
that if a political party could be built &round & prin 
<iple, so could a labor union and they cénstructed 
the I. W. W. accordingly. 

Since then the I. W. W. has presented its two prt 
grams of industrial unionism and dual labor unio 
ism to the working class. The responses to thesé 
programs have keen, or rather should be, instruc 
dive. They have certainly been very different. In 
fact, one program has been welcomed and the other 
repudiated. The one is a success and the other a 
failure. 

The Successful Program. 

The propagation during the past seven years of 
the industrial union idea—in the sense at least of 
the necessity for much broader forms and more 
militant types of labor organizations than those 
now existing, if not in the exact sense of the I. W. 
W. charted anti-political One Big Union with an 
all powerful G. E. B. at the top and an obedient 
rank and file at the bottom—may be fairly said to 
have been a success. Workers everywhere are im- 
‘bued with it. Only the most reactionary or ignorant 
workers are opposed to it. Insistent demands are 
being made on all sides in all kinds of unions for 
the remodeling of the labor movement, more in 
accord with industrial union principles. 


The I. W. W., for some time after its founding, 
‘had a monopoly in this propagation of industrial 
unionism. Indeed, to say “Industrial Unionism” was 
to say “I. W. W.” But in the course of time the 
I. W. W. has lost this monopoly. (This has been 
caused principally by its universal dual organization 
and anti-political attitude.) Today it is perhaps 
only a minor factor in the propagation of industrial 
unionism. At Brst sight this statement may seem 
exaggerated, but when one considers that the whole 
radical wing of the SoctaHst party (represented by 
the International Socialist Review, Revolt, etc.) 
have taken the propaganda as their own and are 
carrying it on independent of the I. W. W.; that 
dozens of other Socialist and trades union papers 
are doing the same; that at its last convention, 
the U. M. W. of A. endorsed ingystrial unionism 
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and instructed its officers tu attend as many trade 
union conventions as possible in order to spread 
the industrial union propagéndsa; that numerous 
papers, such as The Coal Digger, Tae 3-Hour Day; 
Toledo Union Leader, controlled by direct actionists, 
are carrying on an active industrial unionism can- 
raign ovtside of the I.W. W. and the other multiple 
signs cf widespread non-lI. W. W. propagation of 
industrial unionism, the statement takes on at least 
an appearance of strong protatility. 

The important fact is, however, that thé propa- 
ganda program of the I. W. W. IN ITS BROAD out- 
lines àt least has been a success, so much so, in 
fact, that it has very largely ran fway frdmh the 
I. W. W. 

The Unsuccessful Program l 

But let us turh to the other program of thé I. W. 
W viż.: the building of & new Iabér movement, and 
see how it has fared. The answer is readily appar- 
ent: Itis a failure. In spite of the great ind rapidly 
growing sentiment in favor of industrial unionism, 
the I. W. W. has less members now thn at its incep: 
tion seveh years ago. 

Very many superficial reasons fre urged in ex- 
planation of this condition and many rosy prophecies 
of the future made. But they don’t do away with 
the all important fact that the workers have failed 
to respond to the I. W. W.’s dual erganization pro- 
gram. 

And this is true in spite of the Í W. W.’s recent 
large increase of membership in the textile indus- 
try. These new members were ghined as a result 
of the great Lawrence strike, but this by no means 
signifies that the new membership. is A permanent 
one. We Lave time and again in the pkst hâd large 
groups of workers organized, only to have them 
desert the organization as the W. F. of M:, or dis- 


-entegrate, as the McKee’s Rocks organization, in 


response to influences still at work in the I. W. W. 

The failure of the dual labor organizatibn program 
of the I. W. W. means the fhilure of the I: W. W, 
itself, as aktove all it Aims to be the labor move- 
ment, its propaganda program being only incidental 
to this end. 

In the next article of this series, some of the 
causes of this failure will be pointed out. 

W. Z. FOSTER. 


* At the first convention of the I. W. W. (see min- 
utes) the detates on the attitude of the L W. W. 
towhrds the already existing craft unions c6nsisted 
simply of so many “roasts” of these unions. The 
problems presented by them Was not éven discussed, 
the men forming the convention having determined 
keforehand—and by the mode of reasoning abeve 
Indicated—to form & new labor movement. 

MAY 1st AND A SHORTER WORK BDAY, 

That eventful day, the first of May, is approach- 
ing: 

Eventful because the radical workers of all cOun- 
tries have stood united on that day, in great 
dem6fistrations, demanding thé eight-hour day. It 
is true that those workers were (and fre as yet 
to a great extent) led by politicians, ör would-be 
graviors; who delivered eloquent orations, and fed 
the sifivds upon munificent promises, but that does 
not alter’ the fact that the workers demonstrated 
for shorter hOurs and better living cOnditibis. But 
the workers the world. Over are more and more 
loosing falth in jeaders and saviors of all kinds, 
and are slowly but surely awakening te á realiza- 
tion of their own power âs a class. 


In all capitalist countries syndicalism, or class 
unionism—the one big union idea—is rapidly push- 
ing itself to the frént. Strikes are becoming 
larger and larger, and the antagonism betweeh thë 
masters and the slaves is growing more and more 
intense. The slaves re lösing their respect fòr 
parasitical Life and property, and are resorting to 
direct action and sabotage. 

In view of the tremendous struggles raging to- 
day between the slaves of thé Workshops ard the 
masters of the bread, it is tö bë expected that 
the coming May.Day will go down iii history, with 
more real working class significance than any May 
Day preceding it. 

It is true that very few American wtrkera have 
so far taken part in those international May Day 
demonstrations. While the workers of the world 


were marching to the tune of revolutionary music 


on the Ist of May, demanding a shorter work day 
the American workers were sleepifg. They 


marched, yes, behind their master’s automobile- 
And horses on a so-called labor day, handed dowrt 
td them by a capitalist president. But on May 
Day they were sleeping soundly. They wets sleep- 
ing because they hed been lulled td sleep by 
lator fakers And politicians. 


Are we going tò sle@p for good, ôr had Wë not 


better awakeh from ur age-long slumber and 


stand erect in & universkl demonstration for a 
shorter work day? 

Let us reaffirm Our demand for a general eight- 
hour work day, 6nly &s & step in bur onward 
march to our goal: the abolition of wagé Slavery: 

Lat direct actibd follow our demands, whatéver 
bur demands may be. 

Yours fer class sblidarity, 
B. 3. NELSON; 


THE EDITOR'S DEFENCE 

The Editor Of this papet has bet tofivicted on thë 
chargt of “eiicolitaging disréspect fot the law”. If this 
vërdiet i3 allowéd to Starid évefy fadical Papier in the 
State will be at the absoltite tierty of the proSecutors, 
arid iHay be thfoWt into jail at arly torent: 

The interest of free speech deriiarids that this Gate be 
appealed; aiid we urge that yoti stibscribe tò this fund: 
The Free Speéch Letpue: 

Hottie, Lakeliay, Wash: 

THE AGITATORS AT WORK 

The Seattle Agitator Cluy gave birth to a child the 2nd 
week Of its éxistatice; aiid after six weeks of the niost 
strehous work Í havé ever steH of rédd about: The child 
is now five titles larger and stroH@éf thal thé tiother 
ahd haS outgrown its first home. 

The child is a most precious youngster showing sigtis 
of strength, wisdom and virility seldom displayed by 
growh ups, In fatt it has already diiplicated the stunt 
creditetl to Jesus the boy id the tettiple before the wise 
mei having confounded the wise meri of the A: EË; of L. 
as well as the Merchants’and Manafacturers’ Asan. of Se- 
attle: 

Jack Soloitioti; Beckie Beck aiid a few other former 
Chicago comrades thot it about time that the Tailers of 
Seattle were orgatlized in One Big Union—in a union 
that would do something. They got busy using The Ag- 
itator Clüb as headquarters and to-day the Clothing 
Workers Union No. 1941. w. W: is 105 stfoily, have 
woli five strikes, in some of them having to whip the A. 
F. of L. aa well as the stubborii tdsses:; 


Enthusiasm is at a high pitch, over a lidddéd doliars 
hes been raised for the Lawtetice Strike ahd meetings 
are being held every day in our club rooii: 


This Wednesday eve. we are going to have aii Agitator 
tneeting in our new and latger club room, 415 Pacific 
Block, Tht subject of the eve. will be '‘Ways and means 
of increasing the cireulation of The Agitator’’ 


NATHAN LEVİN, Treas: 


_ Fellow Wotker! —_ Ericlosed fitid thottey oder OF $3; 
Place same to our ctedit: Beñd a buhdle orderof 30 per 
issue to begin with: Yours fof the goOds, 
Neis6n B. C: J. W: Johnstone, see. I; W. W. 
Fellow Worker! ‘The Agitatof at hard. fnclosed 
find a M. O. for ten dollars to be placed to our account; 
and keep s¢ndihg The Agitator; 50 of éach issue. 
Yours in Revolt; 
€. Nelson, see. I.W. W: 
EEE 
Dear Cothrade! Please fiid eticlosed 50 cents sub: 
for six months. I have received several copies of your 
splendid little revolutionary paper aiid like the ring of 
it (truly proletarian) and I wish that I could do tigre: 
_ Yotirs fof oir class victory, 
- Jennie Arnott 


Yale, B. & 


FOR LOS ANGELES 

On Saturday evening, April 27th, a ‘Hobo’! Ball will 
be held in the Labor Temple. Profits will be used to 
fight for fret speeth {ñ the Soilth arid free press in the 
North. Put on your rags and go: 


E RECEIPTS 

Seattle Agitator Club, Local 427-2 1. W. W. éach $iò; 
Quint, $5; I. W. W. Nelson B. C. $3; Gabriatson, Fraiik, 
Lela; Skalski, each $1; Hill, 75c. Wilhite, Turir, 
Lutzky, each 60c. Artiott; Local $6 I. W. W., each 50c, 
Brinnell, 35c. Summers, 30c: Watts, Whitney, each 25e. 
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Around the World 


Washington, D. C., bas a “lator paper,” “The 
Trade Unionist,” that sells editorial boosts to poli- 
ticlans at $35 a toost. “The National Socialist” 
of April 6th exposes the graft Ly printing photo- 
graphic reproduction of editorial sent to Congress- 
ran Hartman of Pennsylvania for his endorsement 
and check for $35. For some reason he declined 
the offer to te transformed into “a friend of lator” 
at so small a price. For, in addition to the toost, 
he would bave gotten 500 copies of the “Trade 
Unionist” containing it for distribution among his 
trade union constituents. 


Boston, April 9.—Suffragette leaders here are in 
thorough accord with the plan of their English sis- 
ters to wage civil war if man refuses to recognize 
woran as his equal. Dr. Elizabeth Shapleigh, a 
Boston University graduate, cays: “After women 
get a little political power .nto their hands I 
shouldn’t te surprised if they abolished a few 
men. There are too many men in the world any- 
way. As a student of biology I can say that we 
could get along with a very few men. They are 
not nearly so important as they think they are.” 


A bill has teen introduced in congress “to pro- 
mote a patriotic spirit among the citizens and 
youth of the United States and for the encourage- 
ment of rifle practice.” According to this bill the 
Boy Scouts, school boys and others who receive 
the approval of the war office may secure rifles 
and ammunition from the government without cost. 
“Patriotism” is growing more and more deer to the 
hearts of the capitalists as their piles enlarge and 
poverty and discontent increases. 


The deportation of aliens who have been admitted 
into America and who conspire for the overthrow 
of any government recognized Ly the United States 
ig proposed in an amendment which Senator Root 
of New York has offered to the immigration bill 
now pending in the senate. The amendment is 
aimed chiefly at the heads of the Mexican juntas 
and backed by the czar of Russia, who i3 after a 
few thousand rebels. 


An appeal for funds has been issued ty the 
strikers on the Illinois Central and Harriman lines. 
The hope is expressed that the men working in 
repair and construction departments of other rail 
roads will contribute one day’s pay a month in 
order that the fight may be continued. About 
20,000 men are involved in this strike. 


The wages per memter of the International Type- 
graphical Union for 1911 was $974.13. This is 
probably the highest average maintained by any 
labor organization in the world whose members 
are employed in mechanical industry. During the 
year this union secured increases in wages amount- 
ing to $69,000 a week. 


A MODERN SCHOOL 


Other recent features of our class: Very often 
I read to the children such news as may interest 
them; in fact, I am asked by some of them to do 
so. For instance, concerning a woman who swam 
in six hours from the Battery to Coney Island; 
about a convention of French and German work- 
ingmen in Berlin, called in order to protest against 
an impending war between their countries. The 
children enjoy these items as they would the most 
interesting fairy tales, and they are followed by all 
sorts of commentaries, serious discussion and intel- 
ligent as well as silly jokes. 

Stories? The children tell more of them than 
I do. 

I have put the school in connection with other 
similar schools in this country and Europe, and 
we now exchange illustrated postal cards and let- 
ters, to which the majority of the children are con- 
tributors. 

I have succeeded in getting a good singer to come 
once a month and give us a concert of beautiful 
folk-songs. I shall try to interest others also. 

As there were recently Christmas as well as 
Jewish national holidays, and as the children talk 
about them, I can not ignore those subjects; I 
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have to tell them all I know of their importance 
and their origin, not mentioning anything about re- 
ligion, which I ignore as long as possitle. By the 
way, I am not afraid to speak to them about 
Christ or Moses, whom I present as heroes, each 
in his own way, tut never as divine teings. This 
is exactly how I understand them myself. In the 
same sense I can speak to them on anything, when 
the occasion aiises, as I am perfectly frank and sin- 
cere with them. 

This kind of education is not new; it is not my 
invention, nor is it Ferrer’s invention. 

The public school does not use such methods 
kecause they develop the character of the individ- 
val, while the public school tends to wipe out the 
cLEaracter of the individ: al. 

Is there no bope that changes will be made in 
the official school? 

Yes; favoratle changes are being made continu- 
ously, tut always within the wrong principles of 
education. 

Can a school with many classes and hundreds of 
children make excursions and generally follow the 
principles of rational educaticn? 

As a matter of fact, many large official schools 
in Germany are doing extensive work outside of 
the school, making excursions, etc. But, of course, 
individual attention to the needs of the child is 
impossible in a large class. Most of the teachers 
fee] this, but they cannot help it. 

How could the school authorities engage as many 
teachers as would be necessary in order to apply 
your method? 

Everything could te done, if other unnecessary 
expenditures made with the people's money (army, 
Navy, etc.) would te suppressed. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE WAR OF GRAYS HARBOR. 


A little while ago the boosters of Aberdeen held 
indignant meetings protesting against the employ: 
ment of cheap foreign labor in the great lumber 
mills on Grays Harbor in Western Washington, 


saying, “We want Americans wilh familles who will 


build homes amongst us that our city may build 
up and prosper.” But the mill owners held sway 
and answered them, saying, “We are the chief 
industries here. Is it not enough that we prosper? 
The American citizen is no good as a worker. He 
tends to form his fellows into troublesome unions 
and wants high wages. He kicks against the 
bunk houses which we have provided. These Greeks 
and Slavonians and Finns and Croatians are all 
right. We can ray them as we choose and work 
them twelve hours. On their pride of native race 
we can speed them against each other.” 

And it was so. Came the foreign worker from 
the three hundred and sixty marks on the compass 
dial. By night they drank and fought in the 
saloons of the evil smells, each bellowing his 
ratriot folk song. By day as the barons so wished 
they worked to excel, in the fool pride of race. 


But came a pay day when Ole asked Pierre and 
Zwoorowski and Garitaldi to have a drink with 
him down at “The Greek’s.” The night brawls 
ceased. Arms upon shoulders in a new emotion 
and that their rough voices might better chord 
they tried singing the Marselleise together and 
found the hymn of revolt sounded even better. 

The Socialist, in that day, reasoned, “What profits 
it that we propagate among the foreigners when 
they, forsooth, have no votes?” Then, too, the 
American Federation of Lator did not approve of 
the “foreigners,” and so it came to pass that the 
Socialists were Well Liked in Aberdeen and many 
of them were Respectable. 


Over the Chehalis came One Big Union. It 
spoke in harsh, unpitying tones in every tongue 
in Aberdeen. In massed, it solidified and the 
Internation was torn. Began the strike which is 
more than a strike and it can’t be settled. It is a 
mutiny in industry. One may not look at it and 
think of less than rebellion. The mill barons now 
turned to the innocent, calf-eyed citizenry and said: 
“Behold! our foreign slaves have revolted against 
the good American conditions. Let us have the 
American working man with his family. He will 
scab the undesirable foreigner out of ‘our fair 
city.’” The good citizen feebly reply: ‘Deal with 
your workers alone, but ‘we are with you for law 
and order.” Likewise spake the Craft Unions and 
the barons again held sway. 

It would surfeit the reader as it would sicken 


the heart of the observet to trécount the {nnumer. 
able abuses. There are those who will know when 
I say it is Cripple Creek over again, and growing 
worse. Veterans of scores of industrial conflicts, 
like George Speed, say there are new features to 
tyranny. 

April 1st the program was to jail all “leaders.” 
George Speed, Joseph Biscay, W. A. Thorne and 
fifty-six others were taken and held incommuni- 
cado for thirty-five hours. At the same time the 
mayor issued a remarkable proclamation, suspend- 
in geverything, forbidding assemblage, processions 
and public speakings, closing all halls by nailing 
them with strong timbers. Notwithstanding the 
“leaders” were in jail and their offices closed, the 
strikers got out their best issue of the Strike 
Bulletin and the I. W. W., within two hours, had 
out a proclamation, patterned after ‘the mayor's, 
calling upon the citizens to aid them in “riddinz 
the city of gun-men, and the dangerous and crim- 
inal element, imported by the mill-owners.” 

It was beyond their ken that things went on 
with the leaders in, and it was seen that jailing 
wouldn't work. 

April 2nd was election day and quiet. The Social- 
ists elected two aldermen and it was supposed 
that display of political strength would end the 
reign of terror, but not so. April 3rd was the 
blackest of all outrageous days in Aberdeen. The 
game was not to arrest, but to beat and kick and 
abuse, and, if resistence was offered, to kill. 

The Socialists are now entirely with the strikers, 
and the display of unity does good to the heart 
of a revolutionist. They are not now allowed to 
hold meetings, but at their last meeting the Empire 
theatre was crowded to the utmost. They were 
addressed ty Joe Jarvis, a State Organizer of the 
Socialist Party and an unquestioned “red.” He 
aroused them to action in one of the most remark- 
able speeches ever delivered in the world. The 
meeting unanimously endorsed the strike and au- 
thorized by resolution a universal appeal for finan- 
cial aid. 

The Longshoreren, the S tingle Weavers, and 
the Industrial Workers of the World, comprising 
all the other latorers of whatever kind, are out. 
Only tte strikers know how it will end. When it 
will end is in wisdom unrevealed. Just one thing 
atout that can be said, and that is this: Arms, 
ammunition and “deputies” are costing the tax- 
payers of a little town One Thousand Dollars a 
day. 


BRUCE ROGERS. 


THE WORKERS’ UNIVERSITY. 
Books and Pamphlets For Sale By the Agitator 
Fublishing Association. 


A Physician in the House, Dr. J. H. Greer...... 2.50 
Flowers of the Mind, the best poems ........... 1.25 
The Moods of Life, Poems, W. F. Barnard...... . 1.00 
Love’s Coming of Age, Edward Carpenter ...... 1.00 


The Changing Order, Oscar Lovell Triggs ...... 1.00 
The Materialistic Conception of History, La- 
DIiIOlA. ai ccecekinsceltaseie wa dsean onn woeee 1.00 
The Bomb, Frank Harris. A powerful novel 
based on the Chicago tragedy of ‘87, cloth.... 1.00 
Looking Forward, a Treatise on Woman.......- 1.00 
Tne American Esperanto Book, Arthur Baker... 1.00 
The Physical Basis of Mind and Morals, Fitch.. a 


Thoughts of a Fool .......... ewww ecw e eens $1. 
The Cost of Something for Nothing, J. P. Altgeld 1.00 
Slavery of Our Times, Tolstoy ........... ..... 05 


The Sale of An Appetite, a Purpose Story.....- 50 
Origin of the Family, Property, State, Engels... .50 
The Positive School of Criminology, E. Ferri... .50 
Social and Philosophical Studies, P. Lafargue... .50 
Right to Be Lazy and Other Studies, P. Lafargue .50 
The Evolution of Property, P. Lafargue ........ 50 
Human, All Too Human, Nietzche ... 
Freeland; a Social Anticipation, The. Hertska.. .50 
Communism and Conscience, E. C. Walker ..... 25 
Stories of the Struggle, Morris Winchevsky .... -50 
Who Is the Enemy, Anthony Comstock or You? .20 
Vice: Its Friends and Its Foes, E. C. Walker ... .15 
Patriotism, Emma Goldman .....ccccsererssee® ° 
What I Believe, Emma Goldman .........-.... 0 
Francisco Ferrer; His Life, Work and Martyr 
QOM ocaciones iw a tee neo eee eee whe ae 
The Rational Education of Children, Ferrer....- on 
The Curse of Race Prejudice, J. F. Morton, JI... 
Modern Science and Anarchism, Kropotkin ..... er 
The State: Its Historic Role, Kropotkin ....+s+*: : 


The Open Shop, C. S. Darrow eceepeesecaseene® aH 
Crime and Criminals, C. S. Darrow ...-.---**** rv 
Law and Authority, Kropotkin eens seceeneoneaee . ra 


The Wage System: Revolutionary Government.. 


Anarchist Communism, Kropotkin ...-ssceesers 0 
Appeal to the Young, Kropotkin ......+-e-see0%* 06 
Evolution and Revolution, Reclus ....ccscsessss i 5 
Trade Unionism and Anarchism, Jay Fox ..»».. ms 


Direct Action vs, Legislation, J. B. Smith secese 
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Ohe Passing Show 


May Day and Syndica!ism. 

What is this May Day racket all about, 
anyway? Why are the crowded heads of 
Europe shivering at the approach of this 
fine day? Why are tke capitalists and poli- 
ticians conferring together and why is the 
soldiery, the pillar of kings and capitalists, 
ordered to be in readiness for instant action? 
Verily, there must be something in the day. 

It is the toilers’ day, the day of the en- 
lightened workers, the men who are robbed 
and know they are robbed, and object to the 
robbery. 

It is the day on which they assemble and 
discuss ways and means of routing the rob- 
bers. Well, may the robbers and rulers shiver 
and the butchers sharpen their knives. For 
each May Day brings them nearer the end 
of their reign and Universal Liberty nearer 
its birth. It is the day ou which the hands 
of toil rest and the brain fulfills its function; 
and therein lies the cause of the shivering 
and the sharpening. 

While labor works and merely grumbles 

he is not dangerous. It is when he stops, 
thinks and confers that there is cause for 
shivering. 
For thirty years May Day has been the cause 
of alarm among the exploiters of Europe, but 
never so much as this year. Syndicalism, the 
latest and finest weapon of the workers, is 
growing and spreading its liberating arms 
across the face of the world. On May Day 
its praises will be sung around the world. 

The barricade and the ballot are things of 
the past, cast-off garments, discarded tools 
that, in the natural course of evolution, have 
taken their places on the musty shelves where 
the has-beens lie. 

Syndicalism is a new world power evolved 
out of the experience of the past, as natur- 
ally as the oak out of the acorn, and the 
May Day that celebrates its coming is the 
most glorious day that ever was born out of 
the night. 

With this thot in mind, we dedicate the May 
Day issue of The Agitator to Syndicalism, the 
emancipator of Labor. 


The Titanic and Ismayism. 

In a mad world with a mad people racing 
madly against time, is it any wonder there is 
a Titanic wrecked? A gigantic ten million 
dollar floating palace, specially designed to 
carry the exploiters of toil across the Atlantic 
in luxury and with swiftness, is driven madly 
over the shorter and dangerous Northern 
course, and, despite the warning of danger, 
is kept at full speed till it crashes into a 
ponderous iceberg and sinks, like a stone, 
two miles into the sea. The sea was calm and 
every one of the twenty-five hundred passen- 
gers and crew could have been saved, had 
the money-mad exploiters made provision for 
such an emergency. 

Sixteen hundred go to the bottom and the 
politicians will make capital out of the ‘‘in- 
vestigation.” Is Ismay the cause? Non- 
sense. He is simply supplying a mad world 
with what it wants on a paying hasis. The 
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exploiters, twelve of them ‘‘worth’’ 200,000,- 
000 dollars, were as reckless of human life 
as Ismay, as their records will show, and 
cvery immigrant envied the masters for their 
luxurious seats on the backs of toiling hu- 
manity. 

But the congressional investigators will fix 
the blame on Ismay and he will be branded 
a “‘bad’’ capitalist and roundly scored for 
his ‘‘criminal negligence’’; and the mad 
world will rush desperately on and forget in 
a week that he ever existed. l 

They will brand Ismay as the cause, but 
they will not touch the cause of Ismay. They 
will not go to the base of the madness. As 
well rail at the iceberg as to rail at Ismay. 
Ismay, like the iceberg, is an effect. Ismay 
is an iceberg floating on the social sea, more 
dangerous than the iceberg on the North At- 
lantic. We can sail south and escape the 
iceberg, but we cannot escape Ismay; for 
Ismay, the type, the symbol of money-mad- 
ness, abounds everywhere. 

Sixteen hundred at the bottom of the sea 
are but a few of the victims of Ismay; the 
few whose exit was dramatic, who were ac- 
companied hy the soothing strains of music 
and a dozen Ismayans ‘‘worth’’ nearly $200,- 
000,000. 

The earth engulfs more victims than the 
sea. The mines swallow them, the railroads 
crush them, the factories grind them, hunger 
devours them; and the Ismayans rush madly 
on in vain pursuit of the fleeting pleasures 
promised by the possession of millions ex- 
tracted by force from the hives of Industry. 
The Ismayan perverted passions must be 
satiated, no matter what becomes of the mil- 
lions who travel in the steerage of the Titan- 
ics they build and go to the bottom in si- 
lence. 
about heroism, where is the pathos in their 
parting with husbands and wives and chil- 
dren? Like the rats in the hold, let them 
sink into the oblivion which is their lot in 
this mad world. 


San Diego and Grays Harbor. 


In the pioneer days of the West the ‘‘vigi- 
lance committee’’ was the only law. There 
was no regularly constituted authorities. The 
‘‘vigilantes’’ tried the persons accused of 
crime and duly executed the sentence. 

We are returning to the ancient regime. 
I have often repeated that where the law is 
insufficient to suppress the workers the ruling 
class will set it aside and resort to other 
forms of force. The vigilance committee are 
in action in San Diego and Grays Harbor. I 
quote from a press letter issued by San Diego 
Freen Speech League, Kaspar Bauer, Treas- 
urer, 716 D St.: 

“The ‘vigilantes’ have been sworn in as 
deputy constables and carry rifles and other 
deadly weapons. This fight is a fight to the 
finish—no half-way measures. Michael Hoey 
was murdered by the police and two others 
reported dead—supposed to have been killed 
by the vigilantes. Men, women and children 
slugged—prisoners starved in jail. What are 
you going to do about it?” 

The public has been warned that in future 
the vigilantes will be met, steel with steel. 


Dumb brutes, what do they know 
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This action was taken at a joint meeting of 
the Unions and Socialist Party. 

In Grays Harbor a similar committee is at 
work assisting the mill owners beat the slaves 
hack to work. In both places the lines havg 
heen closely drawn. There is nobody astride 
the fence. Everyone has to declare himself 
either for or against the workers. 


In Hoquiam, Mayor Ferguson declared for 
the strikers, but his orders are ignored by the 
police, who obey the commands of the mill- 
owners and ‘‘citizens’’’ committee. Thus we 
have a concrete example that friends in office 
cannot befriend us, cannot turn the guns on 
the enemy. The men behind the guns obey the 
voice of authority only when that voice has 
economic power behind it. This truth is be- 
coming more apparent as the struggle goes on, 
and the result will inevitably be that all work- 
ingmen will be driven to fight side by side on 
a purely economie, direct-action basis. 


Jailing the Leaders. 


The jailing of Guy Bowman, editor of ‘“‘The 
Syndicalist,’’ for six months, the two printers 
for one month and the arrest of Tom Mann, 
who will be tried in Manchester, under a for- 
gotten law, passed in 1797, under which there 
has been no prosecution since 1804, has arous- 
ed the English libertarians to a high degree. 
Big protest meetings have been held. The 
press of the country has been bombarded with 
letters. Syndicalism and ‘‘The Syndicalist’’ 
are being advertised by this silly persecution 
in a manner very agreeable to the Syndical- 
ists. 

When the government digs up an obsolete 
law, which no one knows anything about, in 
a vain effort to stem the tide of Syndicalism, 
it gives its case away most childishly. It tells 
the world by this act how terribly much the 
capitalists fear the new enemy, and how ex- 
tremely anxious they are to crush it in its 
infancy. 

They can jail Mann & Bowman, but they 
cannot jail Syndicalism. They might even 
hang them from the gallows tree, as they 
did the agitators of old. But in so doing 
they would simply be hanging the banner 
of Syndicalism in the heavens emblazoned 
with a thousand stars. 

The time is long gone by when the imprison- 
ment or hanging of a leader will suppress a 
labor movement. Ideas, not men, lead the 
labor movement today, and government is as 
powerless in the face of an idea as dust in 
the wake of a whirlwind. 


The Trust Busters. 

What a howling success this trust busting 
business has turned out to be. The beef trust 
is ‘‘not guilty.’ Whoever suspected that it 
was? But there was a large element of sim- 
ple-minded people in this country who thot 
the packers had combined to raise prices in 
defiance of the law, and that the law could 
just step in and stop the plunder. It has 
cost the people a let of money to find out 
that what the trusts do is law, and that all 
that trust regulating stuff written in the law 
books is there merely to furnish the lawyers 
with a living. 


JAY FOX, 
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A proletarien movement can have no pari, however 
slight, in the game of politics. The moment it takes 


a seat at that grimy board that moment it dies within. 


Charles Edward Russell 
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TOM MANN AND POLITICS 


A few weeks azo Tom Mann lectured. in Battersea, 
London. Battersea is the Mecca of Jobn Burns, M. 
P. John went to Parliament with the aid of the 
Battersea Lator League, and now? Twenty- 
five years ago Mann lived in Battersea, and with 
his companion, on their way to work in the early 
morning, uscd to paste “stickers” on the lamp posts 
and telegiaph polcs. 

The foilowing report of Mann's speech, of said 
recent date, will help clear the air as to his views 
on politics, old and new, and Industrialism, too. 

JACK WOOD. 


“As a card carrying member of the Battersea 
branch of the Engineers’ Union he had been very 
active in Battersea a quarter of a century ago, and 
in conjunction with his then associates had been 
forced to the conclusion that the Trades Union 
Movement, as then conducted, was ‘deadly dull.’ 
(Laughter.) As ‘young men in a hurry’ they were 
especially impressed by the fact that while as 
Trade Unionists the workers acted arninst the 
capitalist class, yct, when it came to voting they 
nearly always supported some individual member 
of the capitalist class. To them, in theii youth 
and inexperience, it had seemed to be the rigut 
thing to try and get this subject discussed in the 
Trades Uniocs and to suggest as a Telvcuy that 
the workers skould not only work for eigat hours, 
but should also vote for someone belonging to the 
working class. They had uot then Icarned tzat 
the thing that was wrong was the voting itself— 
a method wcerked out by the capitalist class for 
the tenefit of the capitalist class—and that, very 
often, to elevate a worker through the voting 
method into a position of prominence was in 
reality to lower him to the sad position of a worker 
forgetful of his class. (Applause.) The present 
conditions in Battersea—conditions even worse than 
they were twenty-five years ago—showed very 
plainly the futility of the political method of figat- 
ing working class battles. (Applause.) And this 
general retrogression of working class conditions 
in England had taken place in spite of the fact 
that many honest and capable working class men 
had been elected to political office—thus proving 
that it was the system and not the individual that 
was wrong. 

“Some who had not yet had their eyes opened 
to the futility of trying to fight the capitalist class 
on its own chosen ground, the political battlefield, 
might say that the trouble was that the political 
method had not yet been given a fair trial in Eng- 
land—that the workers had not yet elected a suffi- 
cient number of working class representatives. 
Very well! Let that end of the discussion be taken 
up—with himself as a witness, and with the course 
of events in the great British Commonwealth on the 
other side of the world as evidence. (Applause.) 

Politics in Australia. 

“Taking up this line of testimony, Brother Mann 
went on to say that Fate had sent him to the Aus- 
tralasian world atout ten years ago, possessed of a 
oton initial nvoitdice in favor of political methods, 
put Phe Pree) a, 
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achieve in England for many years to come, even 
if all the workers were to thiow themselves with 
full zeal and vigor into a ccntinuance of the polit- 


ical method—his hopes fcr working cla3s success 
fiom political methods kad suffered a rude and 
killing shock. This conclusion he stated thus 


fiankly and positively after nearly nine years of 
consiant observaiion and study—with opportunities 
fer okscrvaiion and study such as had come to no 
one esse in tat country wita whom he, at any rate, 
Was perionaily acquainted. 

“Piocecding to narrate specific episodes as the 
ground of this loss cf con‘idence in Parliamentary 
metiods, Brother Mann piled up a trei:zcndous mais 
of evidence that left his hcarers more and more 
Couktful of tue protakiity of any real benefit being 
likely to ccme fiom the injecting cf t.e working 
class iremters inio the talx-shop at Westininster. 

“In New Zealand the sii ail plutociats Fad simply 
stolcn the name of the Democracy and were posing 
as a working class Govermrent. As a matter of 
fact, there never was even a Lator group pure 
and simple in the New Zealand Parliament, and 
that COintry was, therefore, out cf the evidence as 
much as Engiand was. 

“in Australia, Lowever, a great strike had turned 
the attention uf the workers, neaily a dozen years 
geo, to the fact trat the politicians were firing at 
‘hem in the interest of capital, and being captivated 
ty the idea that the thing to do was to altandon 
their frontal attack made by industrial methods and 
g0 after the cature of this side fort, they had suc- 
ceeded in getting possession of the fert—only to 
find that capital's main fortress held the rcally dom- 
inating potition by virtue of its occupancy of the 
eccneric fed. 

“That notzing was gained ty all these political 
socalled victories was proved not only Ly the capi- 
talist minds develcped Ey many Labor members, 
and even Lalor lezislatures as a whole, but still 
more convincingly by ti:e material conditions of 
life—the pay the workers r ceived, the conditions 
under which they hea.’ to lalor, and the purchasing 
power of tneir ay as revealcd Ey the quality of 
food nad clothing ther consumed, the houses they 
lives! in, the jcy of life at their commands in the 
way of recreation, 

“All these tests gave crushing evidence as to 
the utter incapacity of politicians—no matier what 
party name—to remedy the conditions of Labor. 

Induztriali.m the Only Remedy. 

“These conditions could only te remedied by the 
working class itself taking acticn on the industrial 
fieid—?v the workeis in cach industry determining 
wiat the conditions in that industry should be, 
an! then enforcing those conditions by direct ac- 
tion methods calculated to render impossible any 
other method of carrying on the industry. (Loud 
applause.) 

“It might ke asked how it was going to be pos- 
sikle to get all, or even a ma‘ority, of the workers 
organized for industrial action? This would be ac- 
complished by steadfastly continuing to call the 
workers’ attention to the meaning of the circum- 
stances which from day to day were exposing the 
weakness of those so-called Labor leaders who 
were in the habit of insidiously claiming to be in 
favor of industrial action, but who were at the 
same time advocating the capture of that glorious 
old ‘Mother of Parliaments.’ (Laughter.) These 
fellows constituted the really dangerous element 
Eecause of the plausibility of their pretense of 
friendship for industrial methods, while their real 
love was reserved for the political method whose 
tendency was to confuse the workers and thereby 
prevent them from intelligently uniting their ef- 
forts on the field where all their trouble really 
arises—the field of actual productive industry. 
(Applause.) 

Are Strikes Barbarous? 

“Would this industrial action mean strikes? Pos- 
sitly yes; but only when striking was necessary, 
and when organization had been perfected to the 
point when striking would prove quickly victorious. 

“Of course it would be pizaded by the masters 
and their friends that the strike is ‘barbarous.’ 
That might be; but there was something that was 
still more barbarous, and that was the rotten, 
Stinking poverty and degradation that was every- 
where forced upon the workers and their wives 
and families. The workers Would change all this 
ky the working class revolution—the “right kind 
> Veen Eas s uat Grather Nira had snoken for. 
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“This would bring us far readier and r-ore saliis- 
factory results than that’ policy of ‘peace, sweet, 
swect peace!'—(laughter)—which would delude us 
iuto waiting years to get our men into Parliament, 
then further years of endeavor, on the part of 
these representatives, to ‘catch the Speaker's eye’ 
—(laughter)—and finally the winning cf permission 
to make a speech that after all would te received 
with empty plaudits—that would te followed by no 
action! 

“Tho stirring events of the recent years had 
taught the workers the truth as to their real power. 
The workers were now fighting directly for the 
akoliticn of poverty, and a few old frumps would 
no longer be alle to head them off by drawing 
Logey yictures of the korrors of revolution and 
trat ‘strength of the rmiitary’ which the workers 
tad new feond out to ke pewerless and ridicuioas 
when jilted asuinst united and inteiligent working 
class ation. 

‘Fired with tke zeal of ovr fathers, we will use 
our opj urtunities to remcve ail stumbling blocks 


and to leave to our children not a fight. but a 
victory —the achievement of peace and plenty, and 
the lory of a world redeem d= from poverty. 
(Heaity and continued apria'se.) 


“After the ovation to Lrother Mann had died 
cown, Chairman Hird called for (questions, and in 
answer to the many that were propounded Hrother 
Mann explained in still greater detail irat Syndical- 
ism means: 

1.—That the workers who manipulate the tools 
stall regulate the conditions under which the tcols 
snall Le used, 

2.—Thiut there shall be no class above the work- 
ers to ‘lictaie to them. 

3.—Tirat the tcols of each industry shall be 
owned ty the workers in connection with the rest 
of the community ~ 


OTHER BIG STRIKES COMING 


In the May Americ:n Magazine, Ray Staunarl Baker 
presents a report and interpretaucn of the Lawrence 
strike. "No strike’? says Baker, "that has ever taken 
place in America is fraught with a deeper significance 
than this ’? He goes on: 

“The strike at Lawrence as I shall show more fully 
later, was far mcre than a revolt; it was an incipient 
revolution. It was revolutionary because it involved a 
demand for fundamental changes in the basic organizat- 
ion of industry. Thinly veiled behind its demand for 
higher wages, lay the outspoken declaration of the lead- 
ers for the abolition of the entire wage system, and the 
suppression of the private ownership of capital. 

In so many words the organization declares its posit 
ion: 

‘ ‘Instead of the conservative motto, ‘‘a fair day's 
wages for a fair day's work,” we must inscribe on our 
banner the revolutionary watchword, ‘‘abolition of the 
wage system!’’’ 

‘‘In short, this was a Socialist strike as a contrasted 
with the familiar craft or trade-union strike of the past. 

“Now, the same revolutionary organization, the In- 
dustrial Workers of the world, which conducted the stri- 
ke at Lawrence with so much skill, is at this moment 
organizing rapidly in other parts of the country. its 
victory here will give it a new prestige, and new entitu- 
ziasm. 

“Already it is threatening tg move upon two of the 
greatest industries—-the meat packing establishments of 
Chicago, and the steel mills of the Pittsburg district. In 
both of these localities, among the same sort of low-paid 
foreign working people as those of Lawrence, it already 
has well rooted branches of its organization and only 
awaits a conveninet reason to open war. In this strike at 
Lawrence we have a concrete example of the revolution- 
ary strike already familiar in France and in the other 
European countries.” 


ORIGIN OF SYNDICALISM 


The Svndicalist advances beyond political or constitut- 
ional action. He works, not thru any Parlimentary group, 
but thru the class war, waged by the direct action of 
workingmen, grouped in Industrial Unions,and employ- 
ing the triple weapon of the multiplied strike, the sym- 
pathetic strike, the general strike, ‘‘The pivot of Syn- 
dicalism is the general strike.’’... 

Both the Utopia and methods of Syndicalism are close- 
ly allied to Anarchism. According to the famous expon- 
ent of Syndicalism, George Sorel, Syndicalism actually 
had its birth when the Anarchists eutered and dominated 


the French Trade-Unions. ‘‘Historians,’’ says M. Sorel, 
‘will one day recognize that this entrance of the Anar- 
chists into the syndicats was one of the greatest events 
wae (“Fortnightly Review”) 
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FORCE AND FREEDOM 


Armed to overthrow, impatient to enchain, 

Making the year all winter, how shall ye 

Persuade the destined bondsman he is free, 

Or with a signal build the sammer again? 

Oh, ye can hold the rivulets of the plain 

A little while from nuptuals with the sea. 

But the fierce mountain-stream of Liberty 

Not edicts and not hosts may long restrain. 

For this is of the heights and of the deeps, 

Born of the heights and in the deeps concived. 

This, 'mid the lofty places of the mind 

Gushing pellucid, vehemently upheaveled, 

Heart’s tears and heart's blood hallow, as it 
sweeps 

Tuvineibly on, co-during with mankind. 

WILLIAM WATSON 
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THE TURNING OF THE TIDE 


For fully twenty-five years those in earnest on the so- 
cial question were compelled to break their hearts in is- 
olation or wear themselves out on such petty propagan- 
da work as alone is possible when the masses are asleep. 
It is fully twenty-five years since the Knights of Labor, 
at one time a really radical organization with a member- 
ship reputed at 500,000, went to pieces, itschosen leader 
retiring into a fat government position, It is more than 
twenty-five vears since {ree speeeh was suppressed in 
Chicego and a bomb was thrown in the effort to uphold 
it. During all those twenty-five years, the average span 
of human life, it has been a dead pull against the streain. 
For the most part the masses, when they could he stir- 
red into a semblance of activity, have attended routine 
meetings, paid their dues obediently and gone thru the 
red-tape flummery that kills all life. Periodically it hes 
been possible to induce the disgrunth d to label them- 
selves Socialist Labor Party men, Soci-list Party men, 
United Labor Farty men, or God knows what, and de- 
posit in a ballot box a slip of paper notifying the author- 
ities of their disgruntlement. Whereat the optimistic 
have rejoiced greatly, altho it is cbvious that such a 
proceeding calls for no self-sacrifice and guarantees no- 
thing. At rare intervals a disillusioned scul, under the 
impression that some one ought to makea figbt, has 
stepped into the open and crucified himself, being 
rewarded almost invariably by the curses of the many 
and particularly by those of their allegedly revolutionary 
leaders, scenting trouble for their own skins. Ina word, 
we have some twenty-five years of terrible re-action, 
during which capitalism has been busy as a bee, sucking 
the honey out of every flower in sight and leaving the 
masses empty husks. 

e: èe g 

l Economically Labor in the United States is a hundred 
times weaker than it was twenty-five years ago, and the 
one hope lies in the supposition that out of its very ec 
onomic weakness it may have gathered what I call, for 
convenience, spiritual strength. If out of this muck- 
bed of cowardly submissiveness there has not grown the 
flower of the ‘Spirit of Revolt” the caseis hopeless, be- 
cause, whil: the masses have been grumbling about their 
Poverty the classes have been adding to their wealth; 
because while the one army Yas been wasting years in 
squabbles as to the best methods of attack the other ar- 
my has not lost a minute in occlving every point of 
vantage and making the economic fortress, as far as pos- 
sible, impregnable. That fortress is incomparrbly strong. 
er than it was twenty-five years ago, and it is defended 
ny a much larger and more powerful garrison; said gar- 
rison being our adored army, our beflattered navy, the 
National Guard, in which all good young men are urged 
to enlist; a police and detective force of immense but un- 
known size—in short, the whole arsenal of government; 
that hideous Moloch at whose feet State Socialism wor- 
ships. Let us have no deubt about the fact that the for- 
tress is far better fortified than it was twenty-five years 
ago. Whatever Gompers and the other conservitive la- 
bor leaders may say as to there prodigious success in 
Protesting the American Workingman. Let us also have 
no doubt that we owe the existence of the powerful de- 
fending army almost exclusively to the insane State So- 


Cialist delusion that the stronger the central government 
the better. 
¢ ¢ o 


Mexico gives us the best of illustrations, because in 
Mexico the war between Have & Want is being actually 
fought out on the battlefield. Any one can understand 
that the Mexicans would have been wise if they had 
started the fight before their national resources had been 
given away and before Diaz had formeda strong, cen- 
tral government to protect the favored few. Anyone 
can see that the Mexican inzurrecto’s hope lies in the 
temporary weakness of the central government, and that 
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if Madero or his successors can gather a big army and 
police force power and privilege will be able te sleep 
soundly once more. It is self-evident, moreover, that 
what has happened in Mexico has happened also in the 
United States & Europe, ia which latter everything was 
Placed long ago under lock and key. Real reyolution— 
revolution that changes the property basis—is still com- 
paratively easy in newand undeveloped countries. Even 
in these United States the West is alwiys more radical 
and quick to move than is the more staid and settled 
East. In such a country as England, where established 
institutions have been hardening for centuries, it will 
take mauy such struggles as those of the coal miners to 
relax the grip of power. Let us not delude ourselves. 
When a strong central government has been formed Pri- 
vilege is at once seated most firmly in the saddle. 
+% * x 

Unquestionably, nowever, the tide has turned, and 
turned with astounding violence. Ithadto. Hope will 
not lct itself be cheated forever; such fires as glow with- 
in the Labor volcano nave to find a vent. To my indi- 
vidual thaut the McNamara case was important mainly 
because it gave us a peep into the crater, but that peep 
roused us all. We have traveled very far within the last 
twelve months; surely much farther than in all the pre- 
ceding generation. And the movement has been, on 
both sides, in the opposite direction; deeds taking the 
pléce of words, directaction pushing parliamentary talk- 
ification more and more contemptuously aside, legal 
forme lism being put more and more on the shelf to gath- 
er dust with companion antiquities. The McNamara 
case was a dropping of the mask; a quick revelation of 
the war as it actually exists. And both sides promptly 
took the hint. Never has their been in this country or 
in England--the only two countries whose current liter- 
ature I can make a pretence of following adequately— 
anything like the outpouring of purely Anarchistic sent- 
iment that has characterized the last twelve months, I 
care not from what angle you approach it. 
ecute the Trusts, 


They pros- 
Suddenly every one has come to un- 
derstand that the whole procedure isa roaring farce. 
Trade unions enter agreements. Instinctively it is ack- 
nowledged all round that these are made only to be bro- 
ken whenever either of the warring combatants finds it 
to his advantage. Nobody believes any longer in the 
minimum wage, compulsory arbitration or similar make- 
shifts in which so much confidence was placed only a 
year ago. One would like to see the audience that Vic- 
tor Berger could enthuse on the subject of old age pen- 
siuns. The Populist movement, the Nationalist move- 
ment and certainly a large percentage of the Socialist 
movement looked to government ownership. Tom Mann, 
for the moment the most prominent figure in the Eng- 
lish Labor movement, singles government ownership 
out for special exposure as the most transparent of all 
humbugs. Charles Edward Russell sees it as it is when 
he visits Australasia, and today there are few, even of 
the Socialists, who honestly indorse it. The govern- 
mental idea has received another serious setback and the 
tide runs more strongly anti-government than ever. 
t ù% >% . 


There have been a series of most bitter conflicts and 
events have educated where abstract argument could not. 
Without exception the workers have found themselves 
opposed by the military and other essentially goverment- 
al forces every time they endeavored to assert themselves. 
Our leading illustrated papers have swarmed with sketch- 
es representing the soldier pointing his bayonet at the 
worker's breast. I. W. W. men are lectured from and 
sentenced by the bench—as in the case of Charles W. 
Pinknam of San Diego—for avowing their disbelieve in 
law; and, to cap the climax, members of the organiza- 
tion are handed by professional guardians of the law to 
private Vigilantes, anda fearless editor, A. R. Sauer, 
also of San Diego, is kidnaped by members of the kid- 
gloved Kaklux gang and all but lynched for daring to 
protest. You will not find many belivers in govern- 
ment among the Lawrence or I. W. W. fighters, and 
even when you use the old Socialist argument that the 
kind of goverment you intend to establish will be some- 
thing entirely different the audience will be extremely 
skeptical. It is not this or that form of rule thatis be- 
coming unpopular, but the thing itself; and, as the 
mask is laid aside and the conflict of interests acknow- 
ledged with increased frankness, both sides show them- 
selves more indifferent to all those legal formalities on 
which government is supposed to rest. Only yesterday 
an unfortunate San Diego pawn-broker was beaten bad- 


ly for displaying a red flag which the sailors of one of 


our warships mistook for a declaration of Anarchy, and 
thus again governnient itself rebelled against itself, its 
own agents defying authority. 

WM. C. OWEN. 
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Communistic Library—Meets every Thursday night 
from 8 to 10; every Sunday morning from 10to 12. Free 
lessons in English and Esperanto. Books in any lang- 
uage free. 711 Hudson St., Trenton N. J. 


HENDERSON BAY ROUTE— Steamer Tyconda leaves 
Commercial Dock, Tacoma, for all points on Hender- 
son Bay, including Home, week days at 2:30 p. m., 
returning next morning. Sunday at 8 a. m., return- 
ing same clay. 

NORTH BAY ROUTE—Steamer Tyrus leaves Com- 
mercial Dock, Tacoma, for all points on North Bay 
every Monday, Wednesday and Friday at 10 a. m., re 
wrnig next morning. 


REVOLUTIONARY TACTICS 


In this article will te considered some of the 
chief causes cf the failure of the I. W. W. dual 
organization program. 

First. The universal and indiscriminate con- 
demnation of non-I. W. W. lator unions as worth. 
less and incapatle of evolution. 

The I. W. W. was organized, and still organizes, 
on the theory trat all American non-I, W. W. lator 
unions, A. I. of L. and independent alike, are not 
lator unions at all ror even capable of tecceminz 
such. It i3 asserted that they are capi.aiizt in- 
Etitutions and must te supptantcd by a rew and 
revolutionary organizatfion—which the I. W. W. 
claims to te. Having teen kindly gi-en a mon- 
opoly on the lator movement ty a bvnch of 
theorists at the first I. W. W. conventicn—-rost 
of whom unviesticzatly didnt know even tie 
names of talf of the lator unions they were so 
sweepingly condemning,—the I. W. W. ciaims jer- 
isdiction over the whole working class, and i3 or- 
ganizing unions indiscriminately in a:l industries 
regardless of the existence of older unions in these 
industries. 

It claims to be the whole lator movement. All 
other union3 are interlopers and must disappear 
as rivals. The I. W. W., alone for some mysterious 
reasons, of all American unions, possessing the 
magic quality of being revolutionary. 

What a wonderful and original theory, and how 
absurd and egotistic it is. 

This who'ecale -condemnation of non-I. W. W. 
into the rosition of the sole and only possible 
labor union is the foundation theory upon which 
the whole I. W. W. dual organization program 
rests. 

And it is a purely arbitrary one as even the 
slightest investigation shows. Its justification can 
be found in neither American nor foreign labor 
movements. On the contrary, it is being given 
the lie everywhere in lator movements, toth here 
and abroad. In the United States many of the 
condemned non-I. W. W. unions are making prog- 
ress—even tho we refuse to see it; and in the 
labor movements of foreign countries, notably 
England, one of the great facts being demon- 
Strated is that the course of evolution of lator 
movements is gradually from the conservative to 
the revolutionary. Everywhere, where ready-made 
revolutionary labor organization, a la I. W. W., have 
been established (German, Sweden, England, etc.) 
they have proven failures, while revolutionary 
movements aiming to gradually revolutionize the 
old conservative lator unions (England, France, 
Italy, Spain) cre all achieving great success. 

Many of the unions becoming revolutionary in 
these various iovements have been as conserva- 
tive as many American unions now under the tan 
of the I. W. W. These non-I. W. W. unions, and 
there are many of them, there being 115 in the 
A. F. of L, alone—are of all types—good, tad and 
asndifferent—and in all stages of growth and decay. 
Some, like the “Boot and Shoe Workers” and 

sextile Workers,” are decadent, scabby, yellow 
unions and apparently doomed to extinction. Others, 
such as the U. M. W. of A, W. F. of M, etc., are 
unquestionably unions of much higher types and 
susceptible to progress. For the I. W. W. to 
sweepingly assert, as it is doing, that none of these 
unions can become revolutionary—unless it affill- 
ates with tbe I. W. W. and so gets permission, 
is ridiculous. There is atsolutely no justification 
for such a conclusion unless it can be proven that 
the I. W. W. is endowed with the absolute gift of 
prophecy. 

A New Brand of Patriotism. 

Nevertheless the theory still prevails and serves 
as the fountain from which all the difficulties of 
the I. W. W. dual organization program flow. It 
has long since become a sort of official dogma and 
woe unto the heretic who calls it in question. 
Logically, because of it, we have erected the I. 
W. W. into a sort of labor union deity that can 
do no wrong and without which there can be no 
good. 

We have become I. W. W. patriots; and this 
patriotism is natural, nay compulsory, for having 
founded our organization on the theory that all 
non-I. W. W. unions cannot evolve and that the 
I. W. W. is the only possible bona fide labor or- 
ganization, we cannot admit that these unions can 
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evolve ever so little; for if we do we must admit 
that they can evolve to any extent, an admission 
which would do away with our justification for the 
I. W. W.’s existence as a labor union. Conse- 
quently we dont admit such evolution on their 
part even tho it te patent to ail observers. 

The Arerican lator movement hasn’t yet ac- 
cepted the I. W. W. theory, and is everywhere 
exhititing signs of progress, which we azs good 
patriots must explain away. The recently organ- 
ized system fedeta‘icn3 gave us a fine opportunity 
for such “explarations.’” We proved it to our- 
selves, if not to other3, that the System Federa- 
tions—which enytody Est a bigot can see are a 
kigher type of unionism—eare a step tackward 
for the union3 compoz3irs tiem. 

The Recalcitrant W. F. of W. 

A typical fllustiation of this I. W. W. patriotism 
is exhibited in cur attitude towards the W. F. of 
M. iormerly we consizered the W. F. of M. a 
prog:ecsive lator union and fart of the structure 
of the future society which the I. W. W. Eas the 
exclusive contract to build. This was when the 
W. F. of M. was afiiliated with the I. W. W. But 
now this is all changed. To us the W. F. of M. 
is no longer even a lator union, much less a pro- 
grezsive one. It kas had its suk-contract to Luild 
the mining department of the future society re- 
voked. It has lost jurisdiction over even its own 
members and like ail other non-I. W. W. unions is 
a target for our condemnation and dual organiza- 
tion tactics. Many of us would rejoice to see it 
wiped out of existence. 

This great change of attitude has teen brot 
about simply tecauze the W. F. of M. has with- 
drawn from the I. W. W. and affiliated with the 
A. F. of L. Its membership and form have re- 
niained the same and to an unsophisticated ob- 
server, {t is as much a lator union a3 ever. But 
to us I. W. W. patriots consideration of form or 
membership don't necessarily enter into the de- 
termination of whether cr not en organization Is a 
lator union. The determining factor is whether 
or not it is affillated with the I. W. W. Those 
orranizations affiliated are lator unions, the un- 
affiliated ones are not. The affiliated organizations 
are parts of the structure of the mew society and 
not to be dualized, The unaTiliated ones are not 
rarts of the new society and are to be dualized. 
Very simple—and patriotic. We are applying this 
gauge to the W. F. of M. 

This patriotic attitude on our part will last as 
long as we maintain our ridiculous theory that 
the I. W. W. bas a monopoly on the labor move- 
ment and the revolutionary—as long a3 we con- 
tinue trying to build up a name rather than the 
thing. And if we persist much longer in this 
patriotic attitude, we may easily suffer the fate 
of the English J. W. W., which has been swept 
aside into “innocvous desuetude” by the rapidly 
evolving English lator movement that refused to 
conform to cut-and-dried I. W. W. theories. Indeed, 
the I. W. W. and the labor movement in general 
as will be shown later, has already suffered from 
it. All the failure of the dual organization pro- 
gram in the last analysis is due to it. Other 
causes for this failure are of secondary nature, 
springing from this original cause. 

Second. The I. W. W. lays itself open to scab- 
bery on the part of rival unions. 

Another cause for the I. W. W. dual organiza- 
tion program not being a success is that time 
and again, as in Goldfield, Bonner, Brooklyn, etc., 
the I. W. W. has been scabbed out of existence 
by A. F. of L. unions. And there is small promise 


that the I. W. W. will ever be able to build up 


a strong membership against these scabbing tac- 
tics before which the K. of L., A. R. U. and other 
unions went down. Being a revolutionary union, 
the I. W. W. cannot reply in kind, and this seems 
to be the only method of defence or retaliation. 
True, by seizing control of the situation at 
Lawrence, while the discredited and decrepit old 
“United Textile Workers” union was asleep, the 
L W. W. acquired such prestige that the usual 
scabbing tactics couldn't prevent its winning the 
But this was the result of very for- 
tunate circumstances. Ordinarily such easy vic- 
tories over A. F. of L. unions cannot be expected. 
The A. F. of L. machine is thoroly stirred by 
this I. W. W. victory and, unless all signs fail, 
are going to wage a bitter war with the I. W. W. 
for the mastery of the textile industry; and, as 


usual, the advantages are on the side of the A. 
F. of L. In addition to the usyal scabbing tactics, 
it can depend on the large Socialist element in 
the I. W. W. textile union for assistance. 

This is because the I. W. W. is a direct action 
organization and so intolerant of Socialists —that 
it is only a matter of time until this Socialist ele- 
ment, Lowever larze, is forced out of the I. W., W. 
The A. F. of L. will be the natural haven for it 
to go to, more especially as it is rapidly falling 
under tke control of the Socialists. 

And when the A. F. of L. is finally cantured by 
the Socialists, the I. W. W's chances of breaking 
it up will go glimmering. The Socialists will give 
the A. F. of L. anew lease of life, not by making it 
revolutionary, perhaps, tut by at least modifying 
it so greatly tkat it will be next to impossible to 
destroy it a3 we propose. 

This warfare between the I. W. W. and rival 
unions is the inevitable result of our dual organiza- 
tion program. These non-I. W. W. unions won't 
accept our ambitious scheme of organization, and 
they have no other choice left but to fight. And 
the blame for this fight rests with us, as we are 
precicitating it needlessly, simply tecause we are 
ctsessed with the belief that the I. W. W. has a 
monopoly on the lator movement. 

For years we have scathingly criticized the 
futility, tarm of and absurd causes of the juris- 
dictional quarrels continually raging amongst A. 
F. of L. unions; and yet with naive inconsistency, 
on the strength of the above trivial pretense, we 
are trying to provoke an internecine war in the 
lator mover.crnt teside which all such heretofore 
would pale into insignificance. It is to be hored 
that the I. W. W. will now see the folly of con- 
tinuing this useless warfare in which we can hope 
to gain nothing and in which we are dissipating 
our scanty strength. 

In the rext article of this series, more causes 
of the failures of the I. W. W. dual organization 
will be reviewed. 


NOTES 

As we go to press the Magon brothers and other 
memters of the Mexican Junta have been put on 
trial for “viclating the neutrality laws.” These v&i 
iant Revolutionists go penniless into the court, 
and should they be convicted they cannot appeal for 
want of funds. Their imprisonment will mean the 
death of “Regeneracion,” the nerves and spirit of 
the Mexican Revolution. Send funds to Manual G. 
Garza, 914 Boston St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


The first number of “The Toiler,” a magazine 
of Militant Industrial Unionism, is before me. The 
principle article is an essay on syndicalism, trans- 
lated from the German, of that vigorous revolu- 
tionary writer, Max Baginsky. Max Dezettel, 1621 
Locust St., Kansas City, Kan., is the editor. We 
welcome you, fellow-toiler, on the stormy sea of 
labor journalism. 


The Locomotive Engineers on fifty eastern rail- 
roads, by a vote of 23,000 to 2,000, have decided to 
strike should the railroads refuse to grant their 
demands for an increase in wages. 
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Ghe Passing Show 


Rowdyism and the Red Flag. 

On the evening of May Ist the Radicals of 
Seattle had a parade as part of their labor 
day celebration. By agreement with the 
mayor they carried an American flag beside 
the International flag of Labor. They did not 
care to carry the American flag, for the very 
natural reason that they have outgrown 
national boundaries. Still they carried it, for 
the same reason that they carry all the other 
burdens of the world, which they have like- 
wise outgrown. 

Before proceeding very far they were at- 
tacked by a gang of hoodlums with drawn 
revolvers, who tore the red flag from the 
standard bearer and made off with it, after 
slugging him and others who came to the 
rescue. Whereupon the ‘‘Stars and Stripes” 
was dashed to the pavement and the march- 
crs procceded on their way. 

It developed later that the highwaymen and 
thugs were Spanish War veterans, whose deli- 
cate and refined sense of patriotism could not 
bear the sight of “Old Glory” in the vile 
company of the Red Banner. Of all true 
patriots none are more entitled to the honor 
of defending the flag than these same ‘‘vete- 
rans.” They are the true followers of the 
exalted philosophy: ‘‘My country, right or 
wrong.” And it is only such men that can 
be depended upon to uphold the ‘‘dignity’’ 
of the American flag at this period in the 
evolution of America. 

It was these noble patriots that followed 
like sheep the dictates of the capitalist mas- 
ters of America, and drenched the American 
flag in the warm blood of the liberty-loving 
Filip pinos. Thus the American flag is rea—. 
red with the blood of the patriots whom these 
“‘veterans’’ slew. To the Filippino the Stars 
and Stripes is the symbol of treachery, torture 
and death, of economic and political slavery. 
To the American who is not a stupid ‘‘right- 
or-wrong’’ patriot, these ‘‘veterans’’ are the 
greatest despoilers of the flag, and should bow 
their heads in shame for having made it the 
emblem of tyranny and aggression. 

The Skeleton Behind the Flag. 

The Seattle Times has taken a serious fit 
of hysteria over this flag incident; which 
shows it has a keen eye to business, both as 
to its circulation and in regard to its function 
as a defender of the system of exploitation it 
profits by. Let the Times and its bevy of 
professional patriots take notice: The radical 
element is not going to be allured into a 
squabble over the flag. It is an old trick of 
the exploiting class to raise false issues and 
set the workers to battle over them. The flag 
has been the most fruitful of all in this line, 
and the most profitable to the capitalist clase, 
who divide the workers under 50 flags and set 
them to hating each other and forming armies 
and navies for their mutual destruction, and 
the enslavement of those who survive. 

The flag is the symbol of sectionalism, of 
which patriotism is the expression. The ruling 
class has long ago outgrown patriotism, but it 
keeps up the pretense and insists, strenuously, 
upon it being instilled into the minds of the 


workers, who, were they not blinded by its 
glitter, would refuse to take up arms against 
cach other. Thanks to our splendid system of 
education, the most sincere patriot is the poor 
working slave who does not own a square 
inch of ‘‘his’’ country, but who, on the con- 
trary, is dependent upon a capitalist master 


‘for the privilege of paying, with his sweat 


and blood, the high price of living in it. The 
rank and file of the Spanish War veterans is 
composed of such men, men absolutely ignor- 
ant of the real meaning of the flag contro- 
versy, about which they are inflamed by the 
shrewd capitalists behind the Seattle Times. 


Protecting the Ballot. 


A bill has been introduced in Congress mak- 
ing it a crime for employers to threaten a 
reduction in wages or a shut-down in case any 
particular candidate is elected President. This 
is sop for simpletons. So long as the jobs are 
‘‘owned,’’ the owners will find means to coerce 
and intimidate the workers who rent these 
jobs. 

The ‘‘ Australian ballot’’ was hailed by re- 
formers as the great protector of the sovereign 
American voter. Formerly the boss went to 
the polls and saw that the free American citi- 
zens voted for his man, under pain of losing 
their jobs. Now they could exercise their 
proud citizenship in secret. Like craven 
cowards, with a lie on their lips, they could go 
behind the canvas and ‘‘knife’’ the candidates 
they had just promised their master to vote for. 

But the man who holds the key to the free 
American stomachs is not so easily fooled. He 
calls a meeting of his ‘‘men’’ some noon hour, 
just on the eve of election and makes a speech. 
I was once an attentive listener to one of these 
speeches. 


R. T. Crane, the iron master, who died re- 
cently, after leaving a million to found a 
“Home” for the female victims of his class, 
called a meeting of his men in 1896, when 
‘Bryan and free silver’’ menaced the sacred 
city on the Potomac. R. T. was as venerable 
looking an old scoundrel as one could meet in 
a day’s walk through the Wall St. district. 
His address was substantially as follows: 


“‘Men, for some years our business has been 
fairly prosperous. I have endeavored to keep 
you in steady employment. But our future is 
threatened by a possible political catastrophe, 
I do not want you to think I am trying to influ- 
ence your politics. But I think it only just 
to you and to your families, who are dependent 
on your wages, that I should inform you that 


if Bryan is elected I shall have to close this 


factory indefinitely.’’ 


Even the wisest of us demecrats, ‘‘Pops’’ and 
Socialists didn’t know but that the old chap 
was sincere. He surely looked the part. Now, 
while we were strong on principle, our im- 
mediate needs were also strong incentives to 
action; and I will wager that when we entered 
the secret, sacred booth we voted for the job 
and let the principle wait till next election. 

The result showed that the job outweighed 
principle. For the Bryan sentiment was over- 
whelming, but Bryan was overwhelmed by the 
vote. Which proves that men are men, and 
few are willing to risk the present against the 
future. 
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The only way to protect the ballot is to make 
men economically free, and there never will 
be a free ballot until men do own their jobs. 
The logic of the situation is then to concen- 
trate our efforts on the economic field, and by 
industrial action directly break through the 
walls that separate mankind from the means of 
life—the land and the product thereof. 


A New Breed of Men. 


There is a new breed of workingmen in 
this world, who see as clearly aş do the Capi- 
talists. They are not symbolists. They are 
Materialists. They have no time to waste on 
bunting; and will not be drawn into a con- 
{roversy over its imaginery virtues. They 
cannot be fooled by silvery tongues, nor 
roused by the sound of national nursery 
rhymes. They modestly demand the earth. 
You may have all the other spheres, and the 
heaven, you laud, thrown in. They have no 
superstitions. They refuse to believe your 
conventional lies. ‘They will not accept the 
word of your capitalist class for anything. 

They have evolved their own ideals, their 
own ethics, their own morality, their own 
social values. They do not pin their faith to 
flags. Their faith is embedded in humanity. 
You may catch one of them and, in your ig» 
norant, brutal way, force him to kiss your 
flag. They will not retaliate in kind. They 
will slip you a pamphlet, and you may come 
back next week and ask to be allowed to kiss 
their crimson emblem of universal brother- 
hood. 

They are the heralds of progress and you 
cannot stop their onward march, no more 
than you can stop the incoming tide. You 
may jail them and torture them and hang 
them. That will only increase their number 
and hasten the day of your own downfall. 


They are not men with an idea in their 
heads, that may be discarded or forgotten. 
They are the material manifestation of the 
idea itself. 

Can you command the lightning? Can you 
alter the course of the spheres? Then you 
can extinguish the fire of social revolt. 

The social revolution is inevitable, as the 
coming of tomorrow is inevitable. Peacefully 
or with drawn sword. The choice is yours. 
Decide. 


Tom Mann has been sentenced to six months 
in jail for asking the soldiers not to shoot 
their fellow men on strike for a living wage. 
Will that help the cause of capitalism? Every 
soldier in the British army will hear of Tom 
Mann, now. He will be the topie of conversa- 
tion in every barrack for months to come; 
and ‘‘Tommy Atkins’’ will not learn any 
loyalty. from talking about that daring rebel. 

Syndicalism is the topic of the hour. It 
rises, like the phoenix of fiction, out of the 
burnt fire of Labor’s experience. It cannot 
be squelshed by the jailing of a thousand 
Manns, 


Fearing a strike such as the workers of 
Lawrence put up, the textile bosses of Fall 


‘River have voluntarily increased wages of 


25,000 workers 10 per cent. 
TAY FOX 
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REVOLUTIONARY TACTICS 


The four chief causes to which I have attributed 
the failure of the I. W. W.’s dual organization pro- 
gram are: First, The wholesale condemnation of 
all non-l. W. W. unions; second, The I. W. W. lays 
itself open to and encourages scabbing on the part 
of these unions; third, The I. W. W. places itself 
in the unsavory position of a disruptive organiza- 
tion; fourth, The I. W. W. violates the principle 
of the militant minority. It will be seen they all 
four arise from the warlike relation of the I. W. W. 
toward the non-l. W. W. unions in general. These 
unions present the I. W. W.’s most serious problem. 
Were they but out of existence, the I. W. W. would 
have comparatively plain sailing. But they refuse 
to go out of existence and wherever the I. W. W. 
tries to organize it comes in conflict with them and 
wastes its strength in fruitless combat. They 
(ensemble) as well as the I. W. W., claim juris- 
diction over the whole working class and don’t 
tamely submit to competition. — 

The seriousness of the problem presented by 
these unions is generally, if vaguely, recognized in 
the I. W. W. and many and varied are the golu- 
tions offered for it. Just a few typical ones held 
by prominent I. W. W.; Haywood, St. John—ignore 
the A. F. of L., and organize the unskilled—the 
“Let Gompers have his million we'll take the rest 
throng—-Troutran, Williams, Ettor, break up the 
A. F. of L— Williams says, “We must hore the 
A. F. of L, all to pieces;” Ettor has stated it ts 
the duty of every revolutionist to use all his ener- 
gies to destroy the A. F. of L, because while it 
exists a revolutionary movement is impossible in 
the United States; Walker C. Smith says we must 
“bore from within” and “build from without’—a 
combination build-it-up and bust-it-up theory; Ros- 
sini would have I. W. W. members work in the old 
unions, yet preserve an organization on the out- 
side to serve as a sort of haven for those workers 
discouraged in the A. F. of L.; Hall, in whose brain 
the idea of the I. W. W. was conceived, would, as 
I understand him, have the I. W. W. a sort of propa- 
ganda organization, consisting solely of rebels, yet 
teking the form of a dual labor organization; 
Thompson says we should cncourage the industrial 
union idea wherever possible, get into the old 
unions, capture them, and swing them into the I. 
W. W. He says he has often deterred I. W. W. 
coal miners from forming I. W. W. unions, advising 
them to stick in the U. M. W. A. And so it goes, 
about every second member having a different 
theory—their violently contradictory theories run- 
ning gamut of every possible line of tactics. 

The best comment on these theories—none of 
which touch the root of the evil—is to be found in 
that none of their holders, so far as can be seen, 
are making any efforts to have the I. W. W. adopt 
them. They are leaving the organization peacefully 
go along in its planless, haphazard, wasteful method 
of organizing a member or local wherever possible. 
They themselves don’t believe their theories are 
“worth a damn,” Belief in their proposition ex- 
plains the present activities (obnoxious) of the 
Members advocating “boring from within” tactics 
for the I. W. W. These proposed new tactics are 
briefly as follows: 

New Tactics for the I. W. W. 
The I. W. W., as an organization, shall give up 


ever came from the law. 
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its present unsuccessful and patriotic attempt to 
build up a completely new labor movement and 
shall limits itself to propaganda work. We must 
give up our unsuccessful program—dual organiza- 
tion—and prosecute our successful program—propa- 
gation of industrial unionism. We must separate 
the church from the state, as it were, dissociate the 
propagation cf industrial unionism from dual organi- 
zation and concentrate our efforts on the former, 
leaving the latter to take care of itself—as will be 
indicated later. We must cease trying to be the 
lator movement and must develop our organization 
into an cffective propacanda league. 

We would thas ke but adapiing the tactics be- 
ing used in all effective Syndicalist movements and 
those which would unqucstionally have been orig- 
inally adopted by the I. W. W. had it been formed 
by Syndicalists, who would have given the ques- 
tion serious study, instead of ty a bunch of politi- 
cians, who, believing that if a new political party 
could be made a success, so can a new labor move- 
ment. 

National Propaganda Organizations 

The English, Italian and French movements pre- 
sent types of national Syndicalist propaganda or- 
ganizations. The English Syndicalist propaganda 
league, of which Tom Mann is the head, and which 
has played such a prominent part in the recent 
series of great uprisings in the English labor move- 
ment, is a national dues paying orzanization. It is 
not trying to build up a new labor movement, but 
to revolutionize the old one. To which end it is 
turning out vast quantities of literature and every- 
where “butting in" on the labor movement, spread- 
ing its revolutionary doctrines. 


The national organization of the Italian Syndi- 
calists is the “Committee of Direct Action,” in 
Parma. It is composed of delegates from all Italian 
unions controlled by Syndicalists—be they inde- 
pendent or affiliated with the conservative Confed- 
eration of Lator. It carries on propaganda activities 
similar to the English Syndicalist organization and 
is not a dual labor organization. It serves simply 
as the medium through, which the Syndicalists se- 
cure more concerted action in propagation and 
realization of their doctrines in the Italian labor 
movement in general. It is a power in the Italian 
movement. 

In France the Syndicalists, being in control of 
the national labor movement, haven’t the need for 
such a strongly developed national propaganda or- 
ganization as the weaker Italian and English Syndi- 
calist movements. They secure the necessary con- 
certed action in their eternal fight against the 
Socialist politicians through their national unofficial 
papers and magazines owned and sustained by 
rebels. 

Of these three types of organizations the English 
Outline of New National Organization for I. W. W. 
undoubtedly is the best fitted for American condi- 
tions. The I. W. W. naturally could easily be 
changed into such an organization. The greatest 
change necessary would be that it change its aim. 
It would have to cease trying to build up a new 
lator movement and instead devote itself to the 
propagation of industrial unionism. This change 
of aim would, of course, involve the discarding of 
its present constitution and the adoption of a new 
Ol. 

The national headquarters would be maintained 
then—as now—-by dues. As the organizations in the 
industries would have full autonomy, as will be 
explained later, the national officers would be few 
and their duties of a clerical and propaganda 
nature. 

National Organ. 


” A national paper (or papers) would be indispen- 
sable to such an.organization. This paper would 
differ from the rest of the organization papers, in 
that it would not specialize in any particular indus- 
try, but would occupy itself with the whole labor 
movement. It would be the national organ and the 
medium through which the whole movement clari- 
fied itself and shaped its general policies. 


The French equivalent to this paper is “La 
Bataille Syndicaliste,” a daily. It is not an official 
organ of the C. G. T., nor any union, but may be 
called the official organ of the impromptu national 
Syndicalist propaganda league, it being founded and 
supported by direct action. rebels, to propagate 
their doctrines and fight the politicians. 

Corps of Organizers, 


A national corps of organizers would also probably 
be necessary. (These might be later replaced by 


representatives of the various unions controlled 
by the Syndicalists who would serve as organizers, 
etc., similar to the members of the Italian Commit- 
tee of Direct Action.) These organizers, in addi- 
tion to their other propaganda activities, would 
have as their special function to take part in every 
important labor war, asked or unasked, by the con- 
servative unions engaged, 

During strikes workers readily accept revolution- 
ary ideas and, if given the slightest encourage- 
ment and organization, repudiate their misleaders 
and act tozether in a revolutionary manner. Con- 
sequently, it would be the best and most natural 
policy of the national organization to concentrate its 
force as much as possible on great strikes—which 
occur with sufficient fregucncy to keep it thorough- 
ly employed. The strike districts would be flooded 
Wita organizers and literature, pointing out the fal- 
lacy and futility of craft unionism and the advan- 
tages of industrial unionism, etc, and generally 
educating and stimulating the workers to revolu- 
tionary action. 

The great value of this propaganda would be 
that it would be disinterested and taken at its face 
value by workers. At present the I. W. W. is ex- 
cluded from this rich field of work. First, it has 
no interest in aiding old unions ¢o win strikes; in- 
deed, it would much rather see them lose, so they 
would go out of existence the quicker; and, second, 
even if it does send organizers into strike districts, 
they are inevitably and justly considered disrupters 
and their propaganda practically neglected. As a 
result, while rich situations like that presented by 
the great Harriman strike lies unexploited, all over 
the country one can find able I. W. W. organizers 
on “soap boxes in fevered competition with the 
Salvation Army, warming chairs,” etc. 

This national corps of organizers, acting in con- 
junction with the organized militant minorities in 
the unions involved, would be a powerful force. 
The mere fear of its activities would undoubtedly 
force labor fakers to give up many of their demoral- 
izing practices. It would be a potent means to tke 
revolution of the American labor movement. 

Though this form of national organization would 
be effective—if we may judge by its results wher- 
ever tried—it would be but a minor feature of pro- 
paganda organization. The most important features 
would be the organizations in the various industries. 
These organizations will be treated of in the next 
article of this series 

WM. Z. FOSTER. 


HERVE AND THE GERMAN VICTORY 


There appeared recently in several socialist periodicals, 
Chicago Daily included, a translated article on ‘‘German 
Victory,’’ original of which was written in La Guerre 
Sociale by Gustave Herve, an imprisoned syndicalist of 
France. 

As an introduction to that article, the Chicago Daily 
says: 

“Herve is the most prominent direct actionist and 
syndicalist in the world. Sometime ago he was senten- 
ced to two years imprisonment for his anti-military act- 
ivity. While in prison he continued to edit his paper 
and has since been sentenced to nine more years forar- 
ticles written while in prison. He was at one time a 
member of the Central Committee of the French Soctal- 
ist Party, but finally resigned because, as he said, he felt 
that his advocacy of direct action was injuring the par- 
ty.” 

What an exhibition of loyal constancy on Herve’s part 
with gaping-mouthed, credulent naivete of the Daily! 
From now on we, the direct actionists, had better leave 
the Socialist Party alone; our presence within its ranks 
is injuring the party which must be preserved at any cost 

The Daily gleefully winds up saying: ‘‘In view of these 
facts his comment onthe German election is most $18- 
nificant.” Then follows Herve’s article, from which, for 
want of space, I am quoting only the most vital parts. 

“Without giving offence to any one, it seems to me 
that even if I were an anti-voter (a mania with which I 
have never been tainted) I still could not repress a cer- 
tain jubilation when I see the magnificent slap in the face 
that the German Socialists have administered to the Kal- 
ser, and to the united Protestant and Catholic clericals. 

GI have formerly jeered somewhat at the German So- 
cialist. I believe that I even said to its face, to be sure 
it was only for the purpose of spurring it on, that it was 
only a machine for gathering votes and dues. 

“When last suminer our German Comrades made 
their splendid manifestation against war, and when, 18 
France, we had shown so little of brilliancy, then it was 
that I recognized that this formidable siachine for the 
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TO LIVE 


To live Tah, does he truly live, 
Whose every wish is gratified, 
Who rests content and satisfied 
To thrive upon another’s pain, 
to make a brother’s loss his gain; 
Who in his health, and strength, and prime, 
is hoppy then a puppet to shine, 
And waste the powers, soon to go, 
In stupid, Heeting, empty show? 
He does not live. 


To live! ah, does he truly live, 
Who for a paltry sum of gold, 
Rarters truth and manhood to retain his hold, 
And by his sordid, selfish gains 
Fastens tighter a people's chains; 
While men and women ‘round him groan, 
And little children weep and moan, 
Down to a lower, viler fate, 
He sells them in the halls of state? 
He does not live. 


To live! ah, does he truly live, 
Who though his path with thorns is set, 
And toil and sorrow ever met, 
Thru mists and clouds he still can see 
The beacon light that makes men free; 
No spoils of office, no wealth’s allure, 
Could make his rightous soul endure 
Their chains of abject slavery, 
The bondage of their treachery? 

He does truly live. 


To live! ah, he does truly live, 
Who gives his health and vital force, 
To swell the current of freedom’s course, 
Till on the banks, an overflow 
Makes flowers of wondrous beauty grow; 
Then none will need dread want to fear, 
And all may come and gather here 
The ripened fruits of liberty, 
Truth, Justice, Peace, Fraternity. 
—Ella L. Hoare. 
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gathering of votes might transform itself, if the Kaiser 
became too brutal, into a formidable machine with 
which to smash him and his supporters. Then, I began 
to wish that we had such a machine in France. And I 
wished this all the more when I came to see that the So- 
cialist were moviug further and further from dogmatic 
doctrinarism into actual life. Now that the German So- 
cialists have turned from methaphysics to practical tac- 
tics, it is time to quit smiling, my emperor! (this to the 
Kaiser) The electoral triumph of the Socialists is not 
alone a victory for German liberty, it is a victory for in- 
ternational peace. Do we in France know enuf to draw 
from the victory of our friends in Germany the lesson of 
organization, of method, of discipline, of harmony that 
we need? We certainly have need to attend their school 
for a little while. We, whose political life is further ad- 
vanced than that of the Germans, we have, by means of 
our internal dissensions, our sterile discussions of per- 
sonalities, developed a party on the one hand and a gen- 
eral federation of labor on the other, equally stagnant, 
with equally ridiculous inefficiency; treasuries without 
money, journals without readers, and have engendered 
demoralization, skepticism and disgust.’" 

The general impression conveyed to the average per- 
son 90 far, could be embodied in Herve's finishing touch, 
to-wit: 

*‘In truth I begin to ask myself if with our great phra- 
ses of insurrection, direct action, sabotage and ‘chasing 
the foxes’; we are not, after all, froma revolutionary 
point of view, but little children beside the Socialist vo- 
ters of Germany.” 


Jet us analyze, carefully, whether Herve had a con- 
crete, undisputed basis for imparting such impression to 
the readers, and whether the Syndicalism of France is 
really so ‘‘little’’ and votersof Germany so grown ‘“‘from 
a revolutionary point of view,” as he wishes to infer. 


To make a successful and convinc.ng analysis, it is im- 
perative for us to depart frcm judging and comparing 
the revolutionary accomplishments of these two nations 
by mere surface appearances and manifestations (asHer- 
ve does); we must penetrate that surface, until we 
reach the underlying fundamental causes from which 
such revolutionary accomplishments have sprung and 
were made possible. And in order to do so, we are im- 
pelled to apply to humanity the same universal laws 
which govern matter, motion, energy, force; the whole 
Universe. 

If we were to thrust one end of a poker into a fire and 
hold the other end in the hand, heat (energy) will grad- 
ually be conducted from the farthest end in the fire, to- 
ward the nearest end, finally communicating to the 
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hand. And if we apply our fingers successively at dif- 
ferent points nearer and nearer the fire, we will find 
that the nearer we approach the fire the hotter is the 
poker. 

Such property of matter and process of energy com- 
bined is known to the science of Physics as CONDUC- 
TION, (convection, radiation). What is true of inor- 
ganic matter is also true of organic bodies: men, na- 
ions, races. Let us prove it. 

e &¢ 8 

Europe, at the present time, with a few exceptions, is 
chiefly presented by Latin and Teutonic races on one 
hand, and the Slavic nations on the other. The former 
inhabit, approximately, the Western part; the latter the 
Eastern. 

Energy that is displayed by the modern civilization of 
the Teutonic and Latin races is gradually ‘‘conducted’’ 
eastward towards the Slavic nations. It strikes the Bo- 
hemians first, who are the most cultured of all the Slavs. 
Next, in geographical order, it reaches the Poles, who, 
altho highly cultured, are inferior to the Bohemians; 
and next it passes thru medeocre Russia, until it loses it- 
self among the multitudinous, nonresponsive, nomadic 
tribes in the dark recesses of Asia, only to reecho in re- 
sponsive China and Japan, both of whom are influenced 
by the energy conveyed to them by the combined modern 
civilization of the white races inhabiting both hemisferes. 

We were dealing with civilization so far; let us deal 
with one of its phases—the revolutionary accomplish- 
ments of nations and races. 

Again we will apply the universal law governing the 
process of CODUCTION. France, for the last century 
and now, has been and is known as a hot-bed of revolu- 
tion. Not without reason. The energy she displays 
is irresistible. Every class-conscious proletarian of the 
downtrotten countries (and what country is not?) is eag- 
erly watching every move she makes, trying to imitate 
those moves in their respective lands. 

The barricades of the Commune were erected on the 
streets Of Moscow. The last successful English strike 
was a repetition of the French. Republican—and I 
mean it literally—spirit of the Frenchmen, is shaking the 
tottering thrones of Kurope. Her unmatched secular 
ideas are shattering that child-like belief in priests who 
pester all the world. 

If we make a still closer analysis of the present revo- 
lutionary energy of France as a whole, we will find that 
the nucleus of that energy is Syndicalism. What France 
is to the rest of Europe—Syndicalism isto France. It is 
a body within a body. And as such it exercises tremen- 
dous influence not only in France, but, by process of 
“‘conduction’’ as illustrated above, far beyond her bound- 
aries, Almost every country in Europe, with very few 
exceptions, has now its own respective Syndicat, which 
is fighting the master class by applying the same methods 
and tactics. 

Wishing to obtain a certain thing, Syndicalists do not 
zig-zag like some revolutionary bodies do. Nor do they 
wait four years for a ‘‘chance’’; on the contrary, they 
are aiming directly at the desired object, seizing the 
very first moment. 

We, the propagators of immediate ‘‘deed"’ judge a vic- 
torv by its immediate results. The recent German vic- 
tory of our “‘indirect-actionist’’ friends, does not relieve, 
immediately the needs of theGerman proletariat. Con- 
sequently, such victory does not appeal to us. And if 
we take for granted that it will briny relief ‘‘in the near 
future” what benefit would it be tous when we are 
dead and planted? 


Herve’s utterances should by no means astonish us. 
If we consider our bitter experiences inthe past, we will 
be prepared for such surprises. We had John Burnses’ 
Briands, Lorias; and time alone will show whether we 
can rank Herve with as, or whether we shall count him 
amongst that renegade fraternity. 


Shifting capabilities of Herve are well known among 
the Syndicalists. Not ‘‘once’’ but several times has he 
resigned from the Socialist party, denouncing it bitterly 
on each occasion. ‘‘To be sure it was only for the pur- 
pose of spurring it on.”’ 

As a person of abnormal sanguine temperament, he 
spends his energy only in a certain channel, eliminating 
the bread and butter question that agitates the mind of 
the common proletaire. Having a special hobby of his 
own, anti-patriotism, his vision is obscured as to the im- 
mediate needs of the working class. 

Herve errs by minimizing the revolutionary energy of 
Syndicalism. He ‘‘jubilates’’ over the kaiser; he in- 
vites his French confreres to the German school, but he 
forgets that the Germans have yet to learn from French- 
men, how to chop off a King’s head, instead of admin- 
istering a imaginative slap; how to hunt that pestilential 
vermin, the clergy, and how to separate the Church from 
the State. 

RALPH V. CHERVINSE!. 


THE EDITOR'S DEFENCE 


The Editor of this paper has been convicted on the 
charge of ‘‘encouraging disrespect for the law’’. tf this 
verdict is allowed to stand every radical paper in the 
State will be at the absolute mercy of the prosecutors, 
and may be thrown into jail at any moment. 

The interest of free speech demands that this case be 
appealed, and we urge that you subscribe to this fund. 

The Free Speech League. 


NATHAN LEVIN, Treas. Home, Lakebay, Wash, 
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Financial Report For April 
Receipts, (subscriptions, etc.,) 599,63 
EXPENSES 

Deficit from March, $35,72 

Jay Fox, wages, $49,00 

Faler & Co,, Linotype, 23,75 

Print Stock, 11.00 
Postage, etc., 3,26 
Help, 1,50 
Envelopes, 1,40 
Total, $116,63 
Deficit, 16,98 


THE WORKERS’ UNIVERSITY. 
Books and Pamphiets For Sale By the Agitator 
Publishing Association. 

A Physician in the House, Dr. J. H. Greer...... 2.50 
What is Property? P. Proudon ............5.+ 200 
Flowers of the Mind, the best poems ........... 1.25 
Anarchism and other Essays, Emma “oldman .. 1.10 
The Moods of Life, Poems, W. F. Barnard....... 1.00 
Love’s Coming of Age, Edward Carpenter ...... 1.00 
The Changing Order, Oscar Lovell Triggs ...... 1.00 
The Materialistic Conception of History, La- 

DIOLA Se skeet oad, wees ben wwe eae btow te we. 1.00 
The Bomb, Frank Harris. <A powerful A 

based on the Chicago tragedy of '87, cloth.... 1.00 
Looking Forward, a Treatise on Woman..... wee 1.00 
Tne American Esperanto Book, Arthur Baker... 1.00 
The Physical Basis of Mind and Morals, Fitch.. 1.00 


Thoughts of a Fool ....... ccc ccc cee eaten eee $1.00 
The Cost of Something for Nothing, J. P. Altgeld 1.00 
Slavery of Our Times, Tolstoy .......... ...... 66 


The Sale of An Appetite, a Purpose Story...... .50 
Origin of the Family, Property, State, Engels... .50 
The Positive School of Criminology, E. Ferri... .50 
Social and Philosophical Studies, P. Lafargue... .50 
Right to Be Lazy and Other Studies, P. Lafargue .50 
The Evolution of Property, P. Lafargue ........ .60 
Human, All Too Human, Nietzche ........cee0. 00 
Freeland; a Social Anticipation, The. Hertzka.. .50 
Communism and Conscience, E. C. Walker ..... .25 
Stories of the Struggle, Morris Winchevsky .... .60 
Who Is the Enemy, Anthony Comstock or You? .20 
Vice: Its Friends and Its Foes, E. C. Walker ... .15 


Patriotism, Emma Goldman ........ PO re ra 08 

What I Believe, Emma Goldman ............. 0d 

Francisco Ferrer; His Life, Work and Martyr- 
COM Vpn ees Bis Owe we tame A ERE ray +3 


The Rational Education of Children, Ferrer... ee 0E 
Modern Science and Anarchism, Kropotkin ..... lt 
The State: Its Historic Role, Kropotkin ........ .10 


The Open Shop, C. S. Darrow ..... Cacti tdci. 410 
Crime and Criminals, C. S. Darrow ............ .10 
Law and Authority, Kropotkin ............ tenes 300 
The Wage System; Revolutionary Government.. .05 
Anarchist Communism, Kropotkin .......... eee 05 
Appeal to the Young, Kropotkin ............0.: 05 
Evolution and ‘Revolution, Reclus ..... sesssese 502 


Trade Unionism and Anarchism, Jay Fox ...... .05 
Direct Action vs. Legislation, J. B. Smith ...... .06 
What the Young Need to Know, E. C. Walker... .15 
Roosevelt and Anarchy, Jay Fox ......... ..... 406 


For Sale—12 acres of good land under good conditions 
in Aurora Coloney, Cal., amanaged by Abe Isaak. Ap 
ply to S. Fillin, 544 Blake Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Communistic Library—-Meets every Thursday nigh: 
from 8 to 10; every Sunday morning from 10to 12. Free 
lessons in English and Esperanto. Books in any lang- 
.uage free. 711 Hudson St., Trenton N. } 


THE ETHICS OF STIRNER 


To all who have been fortunate enough to read 
Max Stirner’s “Ego and His Own,” there comes a 
strong ‘desire to impart his doctrine to others, 
especially to the members of the working-class. It 
is with this end in view trat I have undertaken to 
outline his doctrine in a few words. His took 
is very kard to obtain and does not appear to have 
been understcod ty some of those who have tried 
to give an estimate of it. 

Eltzbacher’s account is not a very accurate one. 
It must be said that Stirner took no special pains 
to be clear and that he used a peculiar philosophic 
dialect. Stirner's egoistic—cr better—nihilistic 
philosophy is too often confused with the individ- 
ualistic philosophy of, say, Emerson. 

Stirner proclaimed—and this seems to be the 
rrozt fundamental point in his theory—the doctrine 
of Ownness. It was a daring conception which 
‘will some day help effect a great revolution in 
philosophy. In essence it is this: “You are your 
own; work for your own interests. Respect no 
ideal! Do not make your actions conform to 
this or that standard! Disregard custom, duty, 
morality, justice, the Law! ‘I am God, and King, 
and Law!’ Hold nothing sacred but your own 
travings and desires!” This is what he means by 
that nihilistic expression: “All things are 
nothing to me!” You are not bound if you will 
refuse to believe yourself tound. You are to your- 
self the Most High. Respect no “Thou shalt!” Be 


your own God! Obey no covenant! In short. 
“Nothing is more to me than myself!” 
Now, between the nihilist and individualistic 


philosophy there is a rather subtle distinction 
which should be clearly perceived. Individualistic 
philosophy says: “Be a strong individual! Be above 
the common crowd! Develop your personality!” 
Egoistic or nihilistic philosophy says: “You have 
no duty whatever. If you desire to be a strong 
man, a man of influence, a real Individual above— 
as far as you can be—the influence of the common 
herd,—well, in that case, be strong! But not as a 
duty, but as a privilege! The former theory says: 
Thou shalt be a Superman! The latter says: Be 
what YOU wish to be! 

The Stirnerian egoist—the man who accepts no 
morals whatsoever does not restrain himself in the 
matter of sympathy. An injury to one member of 
the human race is truly an injury to all. He ac- 
cepts as absolute the dictates of his heart. He 
puts no Rights, no property titles, no respect for 
the State, even tho it be the freest democracy im- 
aginable, no ethical standing above his own de- 
sires. The sizht of a person in agony arouses in 
the spectator pain as really, as truly, as if he him- 
self felt it. Thus there is nothing in Stirner 
contrary to the feeling of solidarity, sympathy, 
brotherly love. Stirner proclaims freedom from 
everything which could chain the individual; he is 
the prophet of unbridled Egoism; he clears away 
the ethical rubbish of the ages; he points to the 
last ideal of an idolatrous race—morals—and says: 
“Behold, this is fraud!” He turns to the Ego, to 
all the Egos in the universe and says: “Each of 
you is to bimself the true God! Do as ye will!” 

Between the ethics of Kropotkin and Stirner, 
there is no essential difference. What Kropotkin 
expresses in simple scientific language, Stirner 
states in exact but somewhat confusing metaphys- 
eal terms. When Kropotkin points out that in 
every individual there is a passion for the good 
of the race, he gives a strong support to Stirner’s 
doctrine. We hesitate to proclaim that ethics are 
a delusion, and duty a fraud, unless we have Kro- 
potkin’s reassurance that the feeling of solidarity 
is wrought into the very nature of man. With this 
known we may send morality to the rubbish-heap 
without fear for the race. 

According to Stirner’s view, the good is what 
suits him and the bad what he detests. That which 
offends your sympathy is to you wrong. Thus, 
while entirely denying validity to externally im- 
posed ethics, we find it impossible to deny the 
existence of good and evil. But I—the Ego—am 
to be the test. A tyrant, a brutal murder by that 
blood-spattered Monster, the Law—such as at San 
Diezo—a cruel deed—these offend my sense of 
solidarity and are therefore wrong. 

Thus we may add to our war-cry a new one. 

As before we have said; 

Hail to the death of the omnipotent Friend, God! 
Hail to the downfall ef the. Law! Hail to the de- 
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Btruction of property rights!—we may add another: 
Down with morality! W. CURTIS SWABEY. 


CHAIN-GANGS AND GAMBLING 


The chain-gang is a penal orge, a plutocratic outrage, 
a perfidious obliquity, courting oblivion. 

Is race-track gambling immoral? Then the chain-gang 
is inhuman. 

The red-light district pernicious; the chain-gang is 
pestilential. 

Christians, Atheists, Unionists, Fraternal orders, Jews 
and Gentiles should unite in protest against the contin- 
uance of the degading, heart-breaking, soul-destroying, 
brutal badge of this senile species of serfdom 

All punishment should be remedial. The chain-gang 
is retrograde. Who are the chain-gang, and why? 
World victims! Centralized capital, and improved me- 
thods of production, force them year by year, month by 
month, day by day, into the New Grand Army of ‘‘out- 
of-works.”’ 

Every city has its quoto. International. Charity is 
futile. If they chop wood, the wood already chopped 
will not be sold. The farmer will re-travel the ‘‘tole- 
road’ with his load. If they find work, others will be 
woikless. They area product of capitalist society, and 
cant be absorbed under existing methods. They must 
become self-supporting from the soil. How? National 
grants for tools, shops and implements. Where from? 
Plutocratic pension lists—excessive votes for armaments, 
and useless war pageants. Men before fish! Not only 
the people back to the land, but the land back to the 
people. 

The flotsam and jetsam; the derelicts, the output of 
the slums, the out-of-work artisans from other countries 
are cajoled hither. By whom? Unscrupulous steamship 
companies who placard Europe with untruths. Bleeding 
thousands to keep up dividends. Then railroad com- 
panies advertise to the uttermost parts of the Union— 
dividends and profits, and behold—a chain gang! 

Syndicalism has a proposal. This is from Tom Mann. 
‘Our grievance is industrial, our remedy must be indus- 
trial. We now stipulate that certain things must be com- 
plied with, otherwise we refuse to work. A little later 
we will stipulate that all persons available for work shall 
be included in those who do the work, and thus solve 
employment. 

Fluctuations shall be of hours of work, not of persons 
employed.” 

At present it’sa gamble, it’s business, it’s commercial 
thuggery, holdups endorsed bv trade; a gamble before 
which race-track gambling (bad as it is) pales into in- 
significance. Let us be honest and 'fess up. ‘‘Selling 
telow cost price’ indeed. Who can appraise the value 
of a human being? And cheapness in human life inten- 
sifies daily. 

“It is hard to say whether the increase of the unem- 
poor, or that of the unemployed rich, is the greater so- 
cial evil’? wrote Huxley. 

At all events they spring from the samesource. Pro- 
duction for profit instead of use. That’s all there is to 
it, excepting that the unemployed rich are not put on 
the chain-gang. They can gamble as they please: their 
chess-men being human lives and human distinies. 


Horse-race gambling and profit-making gambling are 
twins. We need anew moral sence. Industrialism is 
evolving that new moral sence. Its name is Interde- 
pendence, Solidarity. 


We've followed the political will-o-the-wisp too long. 
Parliamentarianism is futile, Stateism isa false conceit. 
We want an administeration of things, of food, clothes, 
houses, not a government of men. 


The economic base needs shifting. The capitalists 
must go to work, and then will be the solution of the 
unemployed. The abolition of the wage system, that’s 
the slogan. 

“Each aiding each the higher truths to find.” And 
they'll not be found inthe system which perpetuates the 
chain-gang. 

JACK WOOD. 


A SYNDICALIST LEAGUE 


The following circular deserves more than passing at- 
tention. It is descriptive of a condition that confronts 
every local of the I. W. W. and awaits but a favorable 
moment for precipitation. It is an argument in proof of 
Foster’s contentions that will be very hard to explain 
away, for the reason that it is not merely a condition 
peculiar to Nelson, but is typical of every locality in the 
land.—Editor The Agitator. 
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TO ALL LOCALS OF THE I. W. W. 


Fellow Workers: Local 525 has taken a stand which 
we think is to the interest of the working class in gener- 


al and 525 in partcular; and a$ our official papers have 
adopted press censors‘ip, we take this method of notify- 
ing the Locals of our action, trusting they will give it 
the study it deserves, as the question involved is of vital 
importance to the revolutionary movement. 


In the spring it went abroad that we intended to force 
the city wage scale upon the cohtractors. Immediately 
an agitation was started to bringin the A. F. of l., some 
40 of our conservative members signing for a charter. 
The choice was therefore put up to us of two things: (1) 
a factional fight among the laboreme, by having two un- 
ions, with the odds against the reds, as the contractors 
had stated that they would hire nobody but F. L. U. 
members; (2)going over tothe F. L. U. individually and 
gain control of it. We chose the latter coarse as the bet- 
ter tactics. 


A few days after the F. L. U. was organized the con- 
tractors, thinking they had us where they wanted us, de- 
cided to cut the cement mixers 50c. per days, expecting 
to see the I. W. W. & F. L. U. fight one another, and 
in the mixup they would be the gainers. Thie strike was 
called and tothe surprise of the foreman, for the first 
time in Nelson, skilled and unskilled workers laid tools 
down as one man and gave him to understand, in unmis- 
takeable terms, that they had fought each other for the 
last time. It took him just fifteen minutes to find out 
that the workers were more solid than ever. 


In order to carry on revolutionary propaganda, whereby 
members of all unions could take part without jeopard- 
izing their standing in their union, we have started a 
Syndicalist League. It isan educational organization, 
principally of tactics, without the usual stereotyped rules, 
as you will see from our preamble: 

PREAMBLE 

‘In the struggle between the capitalist and working 
class for possession of the earth and the instruments of 
production and distribution, the form under which the 
workers are organized is but a minor factor compared 
with the tactics employed. 

Believing, therefore, that any and all tactics which fur- 
ther the interests of the workers are justifiable so long 
as they lead to success, we organize under this Syndical- 
ist League.’’ 

This action may seem hasty, but the pressure brought 
to bear upon us could no longer be ignored. We hadin- 
tended to wait and see the proposition brought forward 
by Foster thoroly discussed; but ‘‘Solidarity’’ uncere- 
moniously closed the discussion, and then showed their 
fairness by printing two articles against the proposition. 
We protested to ‘‘Solidarity’’ and *‘The Worker’ against 
this action; and they refused the protest; we cut off the 
bundle orders till such time as they decide to practice 
Free Speech as well as preach it. 


We ask all members to read and study the series of art- 
icals by Foster now appearing in ‘‘The Agitator” with 
an unbiased minds, If this be done we feel sure the I. 
W. W. will drop its dual coat and proceed, with free 
hands, to educate and organize the workers, and move 
on to victories undreamt of before. 

Yours for Solidarity, 
A. L. Elliott, Wm. Craig, 
J. W. Johnstone. 


THE AGITATOR EXCURSION 


The third annual excursion to Home Coloney, given 
by The Agitator Club of Seattle, will take place on 


SUNDAY, JUNE 23rd. 

The steamer ‘'Fairhaven’’ will leave Pier 3, foot of 
Madison Street, at 8 a. m. sharp, returning in the even- 
ing. 

Dancing, boating, games, and other amusement will 
be provided. 

Refreshments served on the boat, Dinner at Home, 
50 cents. Tickets, $1.00, Children under 12, 50 cents. 

Tickets for sale at Lavroff’s stand, 115 Prefontaine 
Place, and Raymer’s, 1522 First Ave. i 

If you wish to be sure of the oportunity to take this 
delightful trip, get your tickets now. 


“The Ego and His Own,” by Max Stirner. This is 
the most thorough-going and most logical affirmation 
of the philosophy of Anarchism ever penned. The 
author died of hunger 50 years ago, but his spirit 
(materialized in these pages) still lives and speaks. 
The book is a splendidly reasoned negative of 
Majority Rules—a superb and immortal PROTEST 
against the world-wide and ever growing Terrorism 
of Religion and Government. Price, postpaid, $1.00. 

“The House of Gowrle.” 364 Wendell St, Chicago. 
Publisher—Bookseller—Importer. Write for cate 
logue, ‘ʻA Thousand Books of Fame.’’ 
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Ghe Passing Show 


Fighting for Their Homes. 

‘We are fighting for our homes; we care 
nothing for Governor Johnson. Only the mili- 
tary will stop us,” cried the vigilantes of San 
Diego. ‘Fighting for our homes,” that’s a 
aplenåid catch-phrase and very aptly applied 
by the bourgeoise who have cast off the thin 
veit of civilization and the darkness of night, 


. and come out openly in the clear light of day 


as vicious, inhuman monsters. In the early 
part of the struggle they worked under cover 
of darkness. Today they go about the city 
terrorizing every citizen and kidnaping, tor- 


turing and deporting all whom they suspect 
as being ia sympathy with the workers strug- 


gling to retain their constitutional right of 
free speech. 
The police and the Vigilantes work hand in 


hand vieing with each other in the dastardly 


work of tourturing the workers. 

The chief of police carries a rifle. The other 
day he met a union man on the street who 
had carteoned him in the Labor Leader, and 
nearly killed him with his boots and the butt 
of the rifle. 

Julius Tumm, a union tailor, was taken 
from his work, slugged in the police station, 
deported with 85 others at night, tortured at 
the city limits, robbed of $50 and forced to 
walk 140 miles to Los Angeles. Tumm’s crime 
was that he wore a red necktie. The others 
were I. W. W. Socialists and A. F. of L. mem- 
ders. 

Repeatedly gangs of from 10 to 50 men have 
been taken from the city in this manner, beat- 
en, forced to sing patriotic songs, kiss the 
flag, run the gauntlet and suffer other cruel- 
ties, turned loose on the desert and ordered not 
to return on penalty of death. 

Two men have been murdered. Joe Miko- 
lasch was shot nine times, in the I. W. W. hall. 

The case of Dr. Ben L. Reitman is typical 
of the methods employed by the bloodthirsty 
monstets to ‘‘protect their homes,’’ except 
that he was the first to be tarred and feath- 
ered. Dr. Reitman, as manager for Emma 
Goldman, accompanied her te San Diego, 
where she was to lecture. A howling mob. of 
vigilantes awaited them at the depot and fol- 
lowed the auto-bus that took them to the U. S. 
Grant hotel, using the vilest epithets, but the 
police never interfered. 

At night the vigilance committee, 500 
strong, aided by the police, took Dr. Reitman 
from the hotel and subjected him to the most 
fiendish and dastardly treatment in the his- 
tory of criminology, since the witch-burning 
period and the Spanish Inquisition. 

Let Dr. Reitman relate his own terrible 
Btory: 

“While they were taking me to a place in the 
desert about thirty miles from San Diego, my cap- 
tors thrust pencils in my nostrils and ears. They 
Btuffed dirt into my mouth, and struck me with 
their fists and with clubs throughout the whole 


terrible trip. Continuously they called me the 
Vilest names I ever heard. 

“When wè reached the desert we found another 
party waiting. In the light of a fire they had 
burning they stirpped me ahd then began fiendish 
and inhuman torture. I begged them to kill me 
and end the pain, but they replled they wanted me 
to go away and tell how San Diego treated my 


kind. They said that if they had Emma Goldman 
there they would give her the sama dose. 

“Just before they put the hot tar on my body, 
their torture became terrible. Each mia would 
come forward and ask me & question. If thé àn- 
swer did not please him I would bè struck in the 
face. . Finally I was thrown to the ground. A smali 
American flag was stuck dewn my throat until I 
was almost strangled. While some of the men held 
me, others stuck desert thorns into my e&rs, Thea 
they drew aside and discussed whether they would 
permit me to keep my sight. 

“Just before the tar was applied they held me 
and burned my tack with red hot cigars. Thea, 
while I lay there, they plastered on the tar and 
covered it with cactus and desert grass. I was 
then stoned into the desert, the men following me 
until they were tired. After walking a long way 
I reached Berendo, almost naked, and bought these 
overalls and jumper.” 

Words are feeble implements in such times 
as these. That there existed in this so-called 
advanced age of civilization, after 2000 years 
of Christianity screeching, fiends, cold-blooded 
monsters, in the guise of men, not even the 
most pessimistic of us would believe. The in- 
tense suffering undergone by the méaftyrs of 
free speech in San Diego is a big price to 
pay for such knowledge. But the working 
class as a whole will benefit by this immensely. 

There is a school of socialists who have 
boasted so much of the ‘‘civilized’’ methods 
that may now be employed to emancipate the 
race, by reason of the humanity of the age. 
It is to be hoped this experience will dispel 
the illusion. 

A Live Middle Clazs. 

The middle class, that this same school of 
socialists has been telling ua, is about extinct, 
beaten and consumed by the big capitalists, 
seems to be very much alive. This corpse of 
a theory is not going to lay down in obedience 
to philosophy. It knows how to defend itself. 
It has courage and initiative. While the work- 
ers are philosophizing it grasps their weapon 
of direct action, and demonstrates everything 


‘they claim for it by practicing on the workers’ 


heads. 

It’s time our day dreams were dispelled. It’s 
time that Action took the place of Philosophy. 
But before we can put any policy into action 
we must have numbers. We must convince 
and carry that mob of workers we aré used to 
calling reactionaries, and the dupes of fake 
leaders. 

In other words, we canndt save ourselves 
alone; we cannot go too far ahearl of the main 
body without meeting with disaster. Still we 
must keep ahead, pointing the way and urging 
the workers on. 

But our tactics are fine, as we are learning 
at a heavy cost. The bourgeoise discarded 
their own methods and adopted ours. They 
know a good thing when they see it, and we 
are compensated for our suffering by the 
knowledge it brings us. 


Trial of the Lawrence Leaders. 


The Lawrence strike is not yet over. It will 
not be over till the men now in jail are re- 
leased. It was thought a master stroke of the 
‘‘mill-owners’’ to jam Ettor and Giovannitti 
into jail right in the midst of the big strike. 

In olden times such an act would have prov- 
en disastrous to the strikers. The history of 
proletarian uprisings teems with such disas- 
ters. When Spartacus, the greatest revolu- 
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tionaty leader the. world has éver known, was 
killed by the Romans, his army was defeated 
and fifteen thousand of his fdllowers were 
crucified On crosses along the greàt Romai 
road called the Appian Way. | 

In modern times the slaying of Wat Tylet 
aid the eventual hanging of 1500 of the Eng: 
lish peasantry, who under his leadership 
marched upon London and petitioned young 
Richard If. for a redress of grievances, is the 
most prominent example of proletarian slaugh« 
ter upon being deprived of a leader. ~ 

The Lawrence strike whs a leaderleas strike 
to begin with. No part of it was due to agi- 
tation. ‘The leaders came when the strike was 
on. It was a atrike without organization of 
premeditation. It was à mass ttrike—such & 
strike as Will one day tie up the eountry— 
and the capitalist world; a strike that will sur- 
prise nobody more than the leaders, who will 
be grabbed by the edllats and pushed into the 
head of the procession. 

The. mill owners of Lawrence thought they 
would kill the strike by arresting Ettor and 
Giovannitti. But other men atepped into the 
breach and victory was achieved. These twò 
leaders are still in jail and will be convicted 
of murder, if the mill owners have their way. 

It is the top notch of infamy to murder & 
defenceless woman atriker. But when the vile 
and heartless perpettators charge the crimé 
to the strike leaders the limit of atrocity ia 
exceeded. Stich is the case in Lawrence. 

These two leader’ were jailed, not because 
of any crime they Committed, but to get them 
but of the way; and now they are to be con- 
victed that the perfidy of their arrest may 
be concealed. Such is the vicious game being 
worked up by the exploiters of Lawrence. 
And they will carry it thru unless the work- 
ers raise their voices in a protest so loud the 
villains will fear the tlire consequences of their 
proposed atrocity and desist. 

The expense of a legal defense will alsò 
have to be met, and it is only by collecting 
the pennies of the poor it can be done. Send 
donations to Wm. Yates, 9 Mason 8t., Law- 
rence, Mass. 

Printers and the Chicago 

The Chicago printers, by a vote of nearly 
two to one, refused tò strike in sympathy 
with the pressmen whò are locked out by the 
newspapers of that city. The printers Were 
appealed to from ell sides tò make common 
cause with their fellow workers, but they re- 
mained true to their jobs—their contract— 
they called it. They remained true to their 
lack of the spirit of solidarity. Solidarity. is 
developed by oppression, Men are driven to- 
gether by the force of necessity. Thus they 
learn the power of unity and its value as 4 
mutual protection, thus was society formed. 

The printers must be beaten a few times 
more before they will accept the lesson of 
labor history, that nd union can stand alone 
for any length of time. But I am surprised 
that these printers, who have a reputed intel- 
ligence beyond the average worker, shud not 
see the fact before their eyes, and thusly 
escape the folly of defeat and humiliation at 
a future time. Stil) if it is only by their own 
experience they learn, let them pay the fool’s 
price, JAY FOX. 
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THE AGITATOR does not bear the union stamp because 
it is not printed for profit. But it is union, every letter 
of it. It is printed and published by unionists and 
their friends for the economic and political education of 
themselves and their fellow toilers. Much of the lahor 
is given free. On the whole it is a work of love—the 
love of the idea, of a world fit for the free. 


© Law, in its guarantec of the results of pillage, slavery 
and exploitation, has followed the same phase of devel- 
ment as_capital; twin brother and sister, they have ad- 
vanced hand in hand, sustaining one another with the 
sufferings of humanity. Peter Kropotkin 
SS mS SE OD 


REVOLUTIONARY TACTICS 


(In this article is continued the review of some 
of the chief causes of the failure of the I. W. W. 
dual organization program.) 

THE |. W. W. PLACES ITSELF IN THE POSITION 
OF A DISRUPTIVE ORGANIZATION. 


Disruption is the high crime in every labor move- 
ment. Any individual or organization proven 
guilty of this offense is given short shift in the 
organized labor circles. This is natural, as unity is 
the first essential to a successful movement. 

The I. W. W., with its weird dual organization 
program, exposes itself fully to the charge of being 
a disruptive organization; and our enemies, in 
whose hands we place this powerful weapon, use 
it continually with telling effect against us. Just a 
couple of cases of the numerous ones that might 
be cited to illustrate this point: 

Fellow Worker Freeman, an I. W. W. member 
of the “Leather Workers on Horse Goods” (A. F. 
of L), recently got out a pamphlet violently criti- 
cizing this antique union, its methods, Civic Federa- 
tion officers, etc, and winding up by inviting its 
members to desert it and join. the I. W. W. 

The pamphlet caused quite a stir among the 
disgruntled leather workers, who had long suf- 
fered from the evils exposed by Freeman, and 
Bryan, the president of their union, was forced 
to write an answer to it. Hi» response was as 
typical as effective. Stripped of non-essentials, it 
amounted in effect to: 

This man Freeman is a disruptor, a spy, a traitor. 
Ho is deliberately trying to destroy our union 
(quotes Freeman’s own words in proof). He is 
trying to do exactly the same as the M. & M. 
There must be some connection between them. He 
should be expelled from the union, 

The vast bulk of organized workers can't under- 
stand the necessity of breaking up their present 
unions and joining others, simply in order to 
change their minds, which is what the I. W. W. 
proposition amounts to—and are quick to believe 
such arguments as Bryan’s. Labor fakers using 
them are placed in the position of defenders of 
their unions and the I. W. W., in so favoring them, 
je aiding to perpetuate what it is attempting to 
destroy. 

An Instructive Incident. 

Fellow Worker Jaekel recently had an account 
in “Solidarity” of a typical and instructive inci- 
dent that occurred last fall in Chicago. I will give 
the substance of it from memory: The cooks were 
organizing into the A. F. of L. Jaekel spoke at one 
of their meetings. He gave them a talk on indus- 
trial unionism, advising all hotel and restaurant 
workers to unite and act together. His talk was 
very well received. He was followed by Fellow 
Worker Moreau, who roasted the A. F. of L. as 4 
bunch of scabs, etc., and advised the cooks assem- 
bled to get into the I. W. W. A commotion ensued 
and a motion was made to throw the disrupting 
I W. W. out of the hall. It was carried and 
executed. 

This incident should be full of lessons for us. 
It illustrates clearly the popularity of the two iTo- 
grams of the I. W. W Our first and successful 
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onè, viz, propagation of industrial unionism, prë- 
sented by Jaekel, was well received as usual. Our 
second and unsuccessful one, viz., dual organiza- 
tion, presented by Moreau, was absolutely rejected— 
also as usual, 

This hostility of organized workers for our dual 
organization program as typified by the I. W. W. is 
well known to our speakers, and in talking to such 
they usually evade mentioning it to them, confining 
themselves as much as possible to our other and 
more popular program. 

How to Get Subs. 

This line of tactics is well illustrated in the 
method of the champion sub-zetter for “Solidarity.” 
According to B. N. Wiiliams, he makes a specialty 
of getting subs from organized workers. He care- 
fully conceals from prospective subscribers that 
“Solidarity” is an I. W. W. paper. One of his 
devices being to artfully cover with one hand 
the letters I. W. W. in Solidarity’s title when 
reading some selected article on the front page. 
He has learned from experience that many organ- 
ized workers will readily subscribe for Solidarity 
on the strength of its advocacy of industrial union 
principles, who couldn't te induced if they knew it 
to be an organ of the ostracized, disruptive I. W. W. 

This evil reputation of the I. W. W. kas been a 
severe handicap to it. It cau be expected to last 
as Jong as the dual organization program which 
produced it does. 


THE i. W. W. FLAGRANTLY VIOLATES THE 
PRINCIPLE OF THE MILITANT MINORITY. 
In every group of human beings, be it Y. W. C. A., 

A. F. of L, I. W. W., M. & M. or what not, there 
gre to be found a certain few individuals who exer- 
cise a great influence over the thoughts and actions 
of the rest of the mass. They are natural leaders 
and maintain their leadership through their superior 
energy, courage, intellect, oratorical power, organiz- 
ing ability, etc., as the case may be. 

French revolutionists have noted that the most 
potent of these inevitable leaders in the labor move- 
ment are the militant revolutionists, whose vigor- 
ous philosophy and tactics, which are those par ex- 
cellence of the labor movement, coupled with their 
unflagging energy and courage, born of the revolu- 
tion, make them invincible in the struggle for the 
control of the labor movement. These rebels, al- 
ways far in minority, simply force the great mass 
of workers in conservative unions into action, and 
to become revolutionary, whether they will or no 
in spite of the contrary efforts of “leaders” of 
other types—Socialists, etc. 

To better exploit their power these militants have 
banded themselves together in the various unions 
to war collectively on conservative control and in- 
fluence—to “bore from within,” as we abominably 
express it. These are the famous “militant minori- 
ties” which have done so much to revolutionize the 
French movement. Their power is immense. Let 
us take the recent French railroad strike, as an illus- 
tration of it. 

A Lesson from the French Railroad Strike. 

Until a couple of years ago the French railroads, 
dominated by Socialists, were so conservative that 
it was a common saying that they never would 
strike again. But a few months after the militant 
minority had deposed the Socialist dictator, France 
was shaken by the recent great railroad strike of 
5u,uvUU workers. The Socialists deliberately broke 
the strike by holding the remaining 75,000 railroad- 
crs at work. ‘the strikers were forced back to 
work unconditionally, though the railroads made 
them many “voluntary” concessions. Three thou- 
rand men from all through the railroad service in 
France -non-striking roads included—were later dis- 
charged on the pretense that they were responsible 
for the strike, Kut of this number it is very doubt- 
ful if one thousand were militant revolutionists, be- 
cause in the general cleanup great numbers of 
men were discharged by bosses who had petty 
grievances against them and seized this favorable 
opportunity to get rid of them. Hundreds of others 
were discharged for saying the strike was a good 
thing or something similar. One thousand is, 
therefore, a liberal estimate of the number of mili- 
tants amongst the discharged. And it is to the 
activities of this thousand militants (more or less) 
in thé conservative unions that this great strike 
must be charged. Had they separated themselves 
frora the old unions, made them :«lves into a revo- 
luticnary sect and labeled their organization the 
onlv bona fide labor union, and “bkawled out” the 


conservative unfons, as the I. W. W. militants are 
doing, there would have been no strike. 
i. W. W. Disorganizes Militant Minorities. 

The I. W. W. dual organization program has the 
effect of disorganizing the potentially powerful 
militant minorities in all American unions. The 
explanation is simple: We make retels of many 
organized workers and fill them with the 
patriotic belief that the I. W. W. is the whole 
lator movement and that their old unions are capi- 
talist institutions, interlopers, etc. They logically 
conclude that the sooner these unions go out of 
existence the better, and ordinarily either quit 
them entirely or at least cease to try to improve 
them, The double result of this is to absolutely 
disorganize the militant minorities and to leave 
the old unions in the undisputed possession of the 
conservatives and fakers. 

Many unions plainly show the evil cffects of 
these unwise tactics. Take the W. F. of M., for 
instance. According to Vincent St. John, when 
this union was in the best fighting days, 10 per 
cent of its members were rebels, but this militant 
minority were so well organized that they con- 
trolled the union and made it willy nilly a real 
fighting organization. And now, if the W. F. of M. 
is conservative, it is chiefly because this once 
powerful militant minority is disorganized and has 
practically quit fighting to control the union. This 
disorganization is due to the I. W. W. doctrine that 
A. F. of L. unions are not lator unions, I have 
met quite a lot of these old W. F. of M. militants, 
who believe that the W. F. of M., because it quit the 
I. W. W., should be wiped out of existence. Let 
these militants once get this foolish idea out of 
their heads: let the Haywoods, St. Johns, Hesle- 
woods and the numerous other old W. F. of M. 
militants, now but lookers on, get back into the 
fight again, organize themselves and the W. F. of 
M. can readily be made into a fighting organization 
once more. 

The case of the “International Shingle Weavers’ 
Union” is a sample of I. W. W. tactics. This small 
radical union (about 3000 members) refuses to 
quit the A. F. of L. and join our church. There 
fore, it must be patriotically broken up. And in 
Seattle I heard I. W. W. men proudly boast that 
this consummation was near, as “we have got all 
the rebels so they won't pay dues into it any more.” 

Truly a great and wise achievement, as the rebels 
are probably enuf to run the “Shingle Weav- 
ers’ Union,” as they would were they only members 
of it and organized to do so. But to do this pre 
supposes their getting rid of their I W. W. 
patriotism, 

The same disorganization of the militant minority 
exists in the Pacific district of the International 
Longshoremen's Association. This union is full 
of rebels and there are hundreds more on the out- 
side that won't come in. They are all disorganized, 
crying out against the fakers controlling the I. L. A. 
when if they were on the inside and organized they 
could get rid of these same fakers in a jiffy. Kean, 
the district president, realizes this. That is why 
he raised his cry a few weeks ago against an I. W. 
W. “boring from within” invasion of the I. L. A. 

Rossini, national organizer of the Italian Socialist 
Federation (I. W. W.), in “le Proletario” (Novem. 
ber), quotes an ex-organizer of the U. M. W. A. to 
the effect that the Italian rebels in the U. M. W. A. 
could control a “great part” of the local unions if 
they only would. Being obsessed with the I. W. W. 
idea they don’t even try. 

This disorganization of militant minorities is geD- 
eral in the American labor movement. Innumerable 
instances of it might be cited. It is one of the 
most evil results of our dual organization program, 
from which monstrosity it naturally proceeds. It 
is a potent cause for the weakness of our move 
ment. Indeed, with us destroying the effectiveness 
of rebels as we are, the wonder is not that the 
American movement is making such slow progress, 
but that it is making any progress at all. 

wM. Z. FOSTER. 

(The next article of this series will be on new 

tactics for the I. W. W.) 


The Martyrdom of Toil 
The history of Unionism is a history of mare 
The path of progress is strewn with the bones of stur A 
liberty-loving workers, who fought and died in the ba’ 
tle for Freedon. Against whom? Always against gov" 
ernment, the hired hoodlum and slave-herder o the ex- 
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THE CRY OF THE UNDERLINGS 


The masters stand at the head of things; 
They are lords of work and pay; 

And we must run till the set of sun, 
Because the masters say; 

For we, for we are the the underlings, 
And the lords of bread are they; 

And we must eat, tho they screw and cheat, 
And when they nod, obey. 


Sometimes there is work for every one, 
And sometimes, barred each gate; 

And why it is so, the masters know, 
We only wish and wait. 

They know when the freight will begin to run, 
And the factory whistles blow, 

And the fires burn and the spindles turn; 
These things the masters know. 


We work and work at things we must, 
We don't so greatly care, 

By the rushing flume, at the roaring loom, 
In the coal mine's killing air. 

We fashion gems for a dole of crust, 
And silks, with arag for pay; 

And the things we make, the masters take, 
To make their woman gay. 


Their is wit and grace and courtesy, 
When the masters meet and dine, 

And the lives of men are ticked off then, 
Over the nuts and wine; 

For before them they somehow seemed to see 
All that the future brings. 

Our minds are dull as we mull and mull 
With these puzzling things. 


We shape the clothes that the masters wear 
With such easy air of right; 

We mine the coals that warm their souls, 
As we Shiver at home to-night; 

We build the’yachts that the masters bear 
With their graceful swallow wings: 

For they are free; but we, but we 
Are only underlings, 


Our minds are dull, we mull and mull, 

But we're waking, masters; ay, 
We're waking now and with knitted brow; 

We're wondering dimly, why! 
Only wondering, slow and vast and dull, 

Brutal to doand dare; 

But if ever we shake ourselyes awake, 

Masters of bread, beware! 

—PHILIP GREEN WRIGHT 


WINNOWING OUT THE CHAFF 


With the outbreak of the Mexican Revolution, and as 
time progressed, it became obvious that across the bord- 
er a true attack on the money power was being made, 
and that Mexico had become the scene of a clean-cut 
struggle between the house of ‘‘Have’’ and that of 
“Want.” But many allegedly revolutionary leaders 
could not see that obvious fact, and I myself consider 
that they could not see because they did not want to see. 
It threatened to shake them out of their accustomed ruts; 
it disturbed their policies, and the policies of leaders are 
always those of men who have vested interests to protect, 
popularity to be kept up and treasures to be filled. In 
this country even revolutionary leaders are frightfully 
commercial, and instead of pushing to the from new is- 
gues vital to their movement they shelve them as dan- 
gerous and take up only those that pay. Fora long 
time past the pull has been steadily in that direction, 
and such a course is absolutely fatal. We can not put 
up a fight against commercialism while being ourselves 
‘commercial. We cannot hew to the line if we hunt 
notoriety; bold revolt and cautious conservatism will not 
mix. Revolution is not a game in which it is possible to 
serve both God and Mammon. 

It is the high prerogative of great events to put theor- 
ies and individuals to the test and winnow out the chaff. 
The economic struggle in this country and Mexico is 
teaching us that the starvation of the masses is no play- 
thing and that with the social problem we can no longer 
toy. The whole social movement is feeling the influ- 
ence of the last twelve months, and the split between 
Direct Actionists and Political Programists is at bottom 
the quarrel between those who would sail on eternally 
thru a sea of talk and those who are for throttling the 
wolf forever growling at their door. It is the inevitable 
conflict between those who arrived on Easy Street and 
the great masses who have not the slightest chance of 
ever getting there. ‘10 the latter the Mexican Revolu- 
tion makes its powerful appeal as being essentially the 
bread struggle thru which a new and better order will 
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NEW BOOKS 


Elements of Socialism—By John Spargo and George 
Louis Arner, Ph. D. (The Macmillen Co., N. Y., $1,50, 
net.) This book is designed as a text book and it is 
quite up to date in its conservatism. According to it sc- 
cialism isa very moderate proposition indeed, a sort of 
evolutionary capitalism, that will take over the indus- 
tries one at a time, and issue bonds to the exploiters for 
the return of the stolen property. Thus the capitalists 
need have no fear of the future, for they may retire to 
their gorgeous mansions and live in comfort and ease for 
many generations under ‘'Socialism’’ on the spoils graft- 
ed under capitalism. 

The Socialist State will not only fulfill all the ‘‘func- 
tions’’ of the present State, but it will have the power to 
operate and control all the industries as well. Here isa 
sample of the ‘‘freedom’’ it will confer on its subjects: 

“Liberty is not license. The Socialist State, while 
giving full freedom to the artist, would not be likely to 
tolerate obscenity in the name of art.’? That is precise- 
ly what the present State says. ‘‘Obscenity’’ is an indef- 
inate term used by the State asa pretext for the sup- 
pression of every radical idea in art and education. The 
Socialist State will use the same pretext for the same 
purpose. 

“The matter of education is socially tooimportant to be 
left to the;children themselves, or totheir parents even. 
The State must assume the responsibility of developing 
the maximum of efficiency in its future citizens.’ 

“That the Socialist State will, for its own protection 
no less than for the protection of the children, exercise 
some control over marriage may be regarded as cert- 
ain. It may be that it will make marriage a civil contract, 
compelling all persons to be married by a civil au- 
thority. ... It is also more than likely that the Socialist 
State will forbid the marriage of persons suffering from 
certain forms of disease and from certain physical and 
mental defects.’’ 

Thus the Socialist State will watch over us like a good 
old-fashioned parent and see that we abide strictly by 
orthodoxy and make no move upon our own initiative. 

Was Herbert Spencer too severe when he called it 
“The Coming Slavery?” J. F. 


STRAY THOUGHTS 


May First 1912 has marked timein the long procession 
of the centuries. The beautiful month of May, wien all 
nature emerges from her long, dreary, winter's sleep. 
Beautiful month of springtime and flowers. Man, too, 
revives his hopes and renews his resolves, for he, alzo, 
feels the flood-tide of nature in his own being and re- 
sponds as best he can to her charming voice. 

What more appropriate time could the workers choose 
to renew their eflorts to inaugurate a better day, a bet- 
ter life for themselves? 

I noticed that this grand old International Day was 
more widely observed this year than has heen the case 
in recent years. The papers tell us of its observance 
both in America and Europe on an extencive scale. I was 
in Cleveland, O., on May Ist and witnessed a fine dem- 
onstration by the Socialists, on the Public Square, the 
speeches were fine and appropriate. 

Well, I am on another trip thru the East, however, I 
shall not go farther east than Ohio this time. I find or- 
ganized labor somewhat in the position of Mr. McCauber, 
Esq., ‘‘waiting for something to turn up.” 

Lucy E. PARSONS. 

{Mrs Parson sells the famous speeches delivered by her 
husband and the seven other labor martyrs who were 
sacrificed to the moloch of capitalism in Chicago in 1887. 

She has published six editions of the speeches in the 
last 18 months and sold them mostly in trade union 
meetings which she visits every night. 

She has the endorsement of several labor organizations 
including the Brewery Workers, the Bakers, N. Y., cen- 
tral Federated Trades, and two district Presidents ol U. 
M. W. A., and is well received everywhere. —Editor] 


THE AGITATOR EXCURSION 


The third annual excursion to Home Coloney, given 

by The Agitator Club of Seattle, will take place on 
SUNDAY, JUNE 23rd. 

The steamer ‘‘Fairhaven’’ will leave Pier 3, foot of 
Madison Street, at 8 a. m. sharp, returning in the even- 
ing. 

Dancing, boating, games, and other amusement will 
be provided. 

Refreshments served on the boat. Dinner at Home, 
50 cents. Tickets, $1.00, Children under 12, 50 cents. 

Tickets for sale at Lavroff’s stand, 115 Prefontaine 
Place, and Raymer’s, 1522 First Ave. 

If you wish to be sure of the oportunitv to take this 
Aclicht{(ol teir get your tickets now. 


From the Mail Bag 


B. E. Nilsson: Your two articles, in answer to Fos- 
ter, received. If it is your intention to reply to all the 
articles in the same manner of these two, you will crowd 
all others out for five or six issues after Foster finishes. 
That will hardly be fair to the many others who are 
waiting to have their ‘‘say;’’ and I dont see how, in fair- 
ness to them, I can give you so much space, especially 
since our space is so limited. 

Their is another angle from which this matter can be 
viewed: This discussion concerns the I. W. W. partic- 
ularly. Why shud not the I. W. W. lend its press col- 
umns to members who wish to take part init? I cannot 
account for the closing of the I. W. W. press in the first 
place, Itis surely a matter of much importance to the 
I. W. W.; and a large number of the members wanted 
to have it discussed. Still the doors were abruptly clos- 
ed against it by some mysterious power, lurking, I know 
not where. 

We are not opposed to giving space to the other side, 
but the other side has a press many times larger than 
ours; while Foster has none. Therefore giving our space 
freely to the defenders of the present I. W. W. position 
is not the same as giving it to him. 


Editor The Agitator: Inclosed find vol. 1 No. 1, 
Young Rebel’s Literary Digest. Itis published by a 
young wage slave of fifteen years with the object of 
spreading progressive ideas amongst the children. 

Lester Bernard, Editor, 

925 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco, 


(The ‘‘Digest’’ meets with my unqualified approval. 
The Young Rebels must step in and help us break up 
this old system that sends them into the mines and fact- 
ories before they are half grown. The Youth must serve 
their apprentice-ship at the Revolutionary College, where 
they will learn the realities of life. A boy or girl will 
learn more that is vital to him or her in this movement 
than in our highbrow colleges. 

The best way to learn todo is by doing. Get our 
friends of The Modern School, 104 E. 12th st. N. Y., to 
write for you. The Modern School aims to guide the 
children in getting at the realities of life just as early 
as they can aquire them. Thus their real education will 
begin at the beginning of life, and they will escape the 
patriotic poison of the capitalist schools. ] 


: Editor The Agitator: Enclosed find money order 
for $7.00, $3.00 to pay for next two issues, 50 each issue, 
the remainder goes for the enclosed list of subs. 

When The Agitator decides to start as a weekly let me 
know, and if I cant rustle $50.00 to help it along I will 
eat my hat. J. W. Jobnstone, 

Nelson B. C. Secy, Syndicalist League. 

[It has been the dream of the group to make it a week- 
ly, and we have hugged the hope that increased support 
would make it possible in the near future. A few more 
bets like yours will doit. ] 


Editor The Agitator: I have read your paper for 
some time and must say that itisall right. I used to be 
a political socialist but your paper and the last political 
campaign we had here in Los Angeles has changed me 
and lots of others. Direct Action thru the Industrial 
Union is the only dope and I see it plainer every day. 

Los Angeles, Cal., M. L. Crow. 


THE WORKERS’ UNIVERSITY. 
Books and Pamphlets For Sale By the Agitator 
Publishing Association. 
A Physician in the House, Dr. J. H. Greer...... 2.50 
What is Property? P. Proudon .......essss.>> 2.00 
Flowers of the Mind, the best poems ........... 1.25 
Anarchism and other Essays, Emma Goldman.. 1.10 
Slavery of Our Times, Tolstoy ....cecseseecees 65 
Patriotism, Emma Goldman ........ceeeseeeseee 05 


What I Believe, Emma Goldman ..........++0. 05 
Francisco Ferrer; His Life, Work and Martyr- 
dom ape b-see dee sae RSS a oaks eee cacsosare «AD 


The Rational Education of Children, Ferrer..... .05 
Modern Science and Anarchism, Kropotkin ..... .15 
The State: Its Historic Role, Kropotkin ........ .10 


The Open Shop, C. S. Darrow .....sesssoesesos 10 
Crime and Criminals, C. S. Darrow .......++++- 10 
Law and Authority, Kropotkin ........e.s...s»s.. -05 


The Wage System; Revolutionary Government.. .05 
Anarchist Communism, Kropotkin .....ccesecee «06 
Appeal to the Young, Kropotkin ..........eee0- 05 
Evolution and Revolution, Reclus ......sessse. -06 


Roosevelt and Anarchy, Jay Fox ........sese05.2 .05 
Trade Unionism and Anarchism, Jay Fox ...... .05 
The Mexican Revolution, Wm. C. Owen...... .. .0S 
Direct Action vs. Legislation, J. B. Smith ...... .05 
Vice: Its Friends and Its Foes, E. C. Walker... Iž 


What the Young Nert to Know. E. O. Waiker... -ip 


SYNDICALISM: A WORKING ETHIGS FOR 
BARBARIANS 


In his ‘Principles of Sociology,” Professor Franklin 
H. Giddings expresses a fear modern society may be over- 
whelmed by the proletarian elements it has bred. Is his 
pessimistic prophecy destined to be tulfilled? The move- 
ment, or social philosophy, known as Syndicalism, which 
issues from France and has found its most dramatic ex- 
pression in America in the recent Lawrence strike, sug- 
gests in some minds an affirmative answer to this ques- 
tion. Compared with it, Socialism takes on the aspect 
of a Sunday-school convention, and even Anarchistic 
theroies seem trivial. For Syndicalism is a working eth- 
ics for barbarians; it glories in the outbreaks of violence 
on the part of the proletariat. It does not aim merely to 
destroy the State and modern society, as do some of the 
‘more radical of the Socialistic theries; more immediately, 
it aims at the active and real destruction of the very idea 
of the State. If its followers do not think of assassinat- 
ing kings and aristocrats, it is not because of moral re1- 
ons; it is because they are firmly convinced that kings 
and aristocrats are of no importance; it is useless to 
waste one’s time with them. These are but a few of the 
relations of Syndicalism that have been made by its own 
philosophers —Georges Sorel, Ed. Berth, Emile Pouget, 
Victor Griffuelhes, Antonio Labriola and others. , 


Most brilliant among the thecrists of the Syndicalist 
‘movement is M. Georges Sorel, ‘‘the metaphsician of 
ef violence,” ‘'the new Hume who has awakened the 
Socialists from their dogmatic slumber,’’ as he is called. 
Original and irritating, he takes a sort of ferocious joy 
in bursting balloons of all sorts and smashing the idols 
which our intellectual education has set up for us to ad- 
mire. But the real pioneer of present-day Syndicalism, 
the man who infuzed into the French labor organizations, 
or syndicates (now embodied in the Confederation gen- 
erale du travail), the revolutionary and Anarchistic spir- 
it, was Fernand Pelloutier. It is due to the efforts of 
Pelloutier, declares Sorel in his book, ‘‘Reflections on 
Violence,’’ that the Anarchists were induced to harness 
and organize their revolutionary activity in the French 
syndicates. In his ‘‘Letter to the Anarchists,” Pellout- 
jer himself defined his aim thus: 

“‘Our position in the Socialist world follows: Exiled 
from the ‘Party’ because, altho no less revolutionary 
than Vailant and Guesde and quite as resolutely patrisans 
for the suppression of private property, we are some- 
thing more than they are—rebels every hour; men real- 
ly without a God, without masters, without a country; 
irreconcilable enemies of all despotism, whether moral 
or material, individual or collective, that is to say, equal- 
ly opposed to laws and to dictatorships (including that 
of the proletariat); and passionate believers in self-cul- 


‘ture. 

‘‘Welcomed, on the other hand, because of these very 
sentiments, by the industrial unions, we have devoted 
-ourselves to industrial work, free from personal ambition, 
working with all our might, and ready to give up our 
bodies on any battlefield; and, after fighting the police 
and baffling the army, again impassively taking up the 
obscure but fruitful work of the syndicate. 

‘Well let us try to maintain this position. Let those 
of us who, like the collectivists, look at the syndicalist 
movement with unsympathetic eyes, learn to respect it; 
and let those of us who believe in the revolutionary mis- 
sion of the enlightened proletariat, pursue, more active- 
ly, mothodically, and more obstinately than ever the 
work of moral, administrative, and technical education 
necessary to render possible the realization of a society 
of free men. 

“I am not proposing, you see, any new method, nor 
asking for a unanimous assent to this method. All I be- 
lieve is that, in the first place, in order to hasten ‘the so- 
cial revolution’ and to enable the proletariat to derive 
all the desirable profit from it, not only should we preach 
to the four corners of the horizon the government of self 
by one’s self, but, in addition, experimentally prove to 
the working class, in the heart of its own institutions, 
that such a government is possible. It is our duty, more- 
over, to arm the workers, by teaching the necessity for 
revolution, against the enervating suggestions of capital- 
ism. | 
“For several years the syndicates have had a high and 
woble ambition. They believe that they havea social 
duty to fulfill, and instead of considering themselves 
only as instruments in the economic field, or simply as 
a part of the revolutionary army, they have attempted, in 
addition, to sow the germ of free groups of produces in 
a capitalistic society, thus preparing the way for the real- 
ization of our Anarchistic and Communistic conceptions. 
Should we then, by refusing to cooperate in their work, 

run the risk of allowing tbem to be discouraged and 
throw themselves back, perhaps, into the arms of the 
politicians?” 


THE AGITATOR 


This appeal to French Anarchists of the militant type 
to merge their spirit of rebellion with that of the synd- 
Wates will Some day be looked upon, declares Sorel, as 
dire of the most important historical documents of mod- 
dern times. For Pelloutier, according to Vittor Dave 


‘Cin “Portraits of Yesterday’’), was the inspiration of the 


essential and primordial idea of revolutionary Syndical- 
ism—the idea that the State can be of no use to Labot, 
that essentially and intentionally the State is a tool of 
the ruling class; and that consequently the triumph of 
the working class tan be realized only by the destruction 
of the State, by its decomposition or reabsorption into 
the body of labor organizations. Thus, the syndicates 
or confederation become a standing army inimical to the 
State, yet constantly within the confines of the State. An 
adverse critic has likened the movement to the Camorra. 

The entrance of the Anarchists into the ranks of the 
Syndicalists, says Sorel, makes the ‘‘social war’’ a real- 
ity instead of a mere grandiloquent malediction against 
the capitalist class. He continues: 


‘‘Historians will some day see, in this entrance of the 
Anarchists into the syndicates, one of the greatest events 
that have happened in our time; and then the name of 
my friend Pelloutier will be known, as it merits to be. 

‘‘Anarchistic writers who rc mained faithful to their old 
revolutionary literature do nct seem to have regarded 
with favor the passage of their friends into the syndi- 
cates; their attitude shows us that the’ Anarchists who 
became Syndicalists were men of true originality and did 
not apply theories which had been manufactured by cloi- 
stered philosophers. Above everything else, they taut 
the workers that it was not necessary to blush over vio- 
lent actions. Until then, they had tried, in the Socialist 
world, to minimize or to excuse the violence of strikers; 
the new Syndicalists looked upon these acts of violence 
as the normal manifestations of the class war. Their re- 
volutionary temperament led them to this conception; 
for it would be a great error to suppose that the former 
Anarchists braut into these labor associations ideas relat- 
ive to propaganda by direct action. 

‘‘Revolutionary Syndicalism is not, as many persons 
seem to think, a first confused form of the labor move- 
ment, an error of youth, sure to be outgrown in the long 
run. It is, on the contrary, an attitnde inspired by men 
who come in time to steer the syndicates out of the path 
of bourgeois conceptions. One might thus compare it to 
the Reformation which wanted to prevent Christianity 
from passing under the influence ofthe humanists. and, 
like the Reformation, revolutionary Svyndicalism might 
fail, if it should happen to lose the sense of its origin il- 
ity. This is what gives so much interest to investiga- 
tion into proletarian violence.’’ 


Whether we approve of or condemn the direct and re- 
volutionary methods of tie Syndicalists, argues Sorel, 
Syndicalism has come to stay. ‘‘There are profound re- 
sons which assure it a serious popularity, even if there 
were not so many examples to illustrate its tremendous 
eficacy. It is the great social fact of the hour, and we 
must seek to understand its bearing.’’ Proletarian vi- 
olence, as Sorel sees it, is the ‘‘spontaneous gesture’’ of 
the working-class, expressive of its power. Itis this 
power the Syndicalist attempts to bring into conscious- 
ness. It is not a thing to be ashamed of. ‘‘If Socialism 
perishes,’’ declares Sorel, ‘‘it will be because it is 
ashamed of its own barbarism. Syndicalists, he adds, 
might learn much from the methods employed by an 
American captain of industry.’ They need some of his 
indomitable energy, his daring based on a just apprecia- 
tion of his own power, his cold calculation of interests, 
which are the qualities of great generals and. great cap- 
italists.’’ 

According to a writer in The Agitator (Lakebay, Wash.) 
Syndicalism is a power which, if once realized, will en- 
velop the world in its shadow. 


‘The Syndicalists are out for plunder and respect not 
hing their enemies venerate. You may talk to them of 
country, of duty, of law and order, and they will only 
shrug their shoulders at these words, which have no 
meaning to them... . But among themselves they main- 
tain strict discipline. 

“What is especially alarming about Syndicalism is that 
it has appeared and suddenly manifested itself in the 
same manner as has done every new force in history. 
Whether we think of the foreign conquerors, as when 
the Normans invaded England under William the con- 
queror, or the Manchus invaded China, or of the time 
when the Third Estate overthrew the power of the cler- 
gy and nobility in France, the process has ever been the 
same. It has been the assailants, reckless and fully con- 
scious of their power, who have descended upon those 
in possession, measured the force of resistance and tak- 
en from them what they were no longer able to defend. 

“It is a fight in which the one who is attacked has 
everything at stake and in which defeat means obsolute 
annihilation, physically and morally. Those who make 


the attack are obsolutely devoid of the inherited, aliticat 
sacred, respect for existing institutions, whith are the 
most efficient bulwarks of existing soeiety. The most 
sacred symbols, formulas, ritea and sentiments are ridi- 
culed and thrown over by the sstailants. They do not 
understand them and merely laugh at them. fn Rome, 
they pull the beards of the senätors sitting in their chairs 
of office; they invade the temple of Apollo at Delphi; 
they upset the altars, break the statues of the gods, and 
take possession of the treasuries. In Jerusalem they in: 
vade the most holy parts of the tethple, to which only 
the High Priest has access; they gallop on horseback 
thru the church of Sophia and tie their hcrses to the al: 
tars, like a roaring, overflowing torrent, they rush into 
the Tuileries, and in their rags, dirty unkempt, they seat 
themselves uhabashed upon the golden throne. of King 
Louis Philippe. 

**All old sense of value is upset and the new masters 
establish their own way of valuation according to their 
ideas. Such is the relation of Syndicalism toward the 
State and Society of the present day.” 

-—CURRENT LITERATURE, 


Canada Copies the U. 8. 
Over across the imaginary line good Yankee 
tactics are being employed by the government 
to break the railroad builders’ strike. 


The men struck, camped around and took a 
vacation. No scabs could be induced to risk 
their hides for a job of that sort. The con- 
tractors foamed at the mouth. They were 
whipt. They called the government, good ser- 
vant of the rich, and these peaceful strikers 
were driven back to work or out of the dis 
trict. Many are in the hospital suffering from 
police brutality. Others, the leaders, are in 
jail. Still the I. W. W. is keeping scabs away 
and will win if they get necessary support. 


THE EDITOR'S DEFENCE 


The Editor of this paper has beet convicted on the 
charge of ‘‘encouraging disrespect for the law’’. If this 
verdict is allowed to stand every radical paper in the 
State will be at the absolute merty of the prosecutors, 
and may be thrown into jail at any moment. 

The interest of free speech demands that this case be 
appealed, and we urge that you subscribe to this fund. 
The Frée Speech League. 

Home, Lakebay, Wash. 


NATHAN LEVIN, Treas. 
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Ohe Passing Show 


The New Spirit of Labor. 

Being in close touch with the Revolutionary 
movement in the West, it is plain to me its 
tactics are undergoing a change. There is a 
strong feeling that the few who have borne 
the brunt of the battle cannot long hold out 
against the combined forces of capitalism 
and government unless the masses come to 
their assistance. So they are seriously con- 
sidering a new move. In fact, the movement 
has already begun. 

It is asserted the mass of organized work- 
ers must be educated to the point where they 
will pitch in and fight their own battles and 
not leave the fighting to the few Revolu- 
tionists. So a movement is on foot to carry 
the propaganda into the unions, as our com- 
rades in France have done with such telling 
effect. 

The series of articles appearing in The 
Agitator, under the title, ‘‘Revolutionary Tac- 
ties,” is the expression of the new spirit, and 
they are having a pronounced effect upon the 
Anarchists, the I. W. W. and the radical 
wings of the trade unionists and Socialist 
purty. Syndicalist Leagues have already been 
organized at various points and the movement 
is gathering new adherents on every hand. 
Prominent men, alive to the new conditions, 
are forsaking politics for Syndicalism. Active 
organizers in the I. W. W. are urging it upon 
that organization. The Agitator is propagat- 
ing Syndicalism with all the power at its com- 
mand. For it recognizes in Syndicalism the 
evolutionary method, growing out of the 
ranks of labor, instead of the philosopher’s 
brain. 

The Revolutionists have forsaken the old 
unions, and the ‘‘fakers’’ and Socialists are 
now in full control of the A. F. of L., with the 
Socialists gradually wrenching the power from 
the ‘‘fakers.’’ The ‘‘fakers’’ have their meal 
tickets to conserve. The Socialists have a vot- 
ing machine to feed. So the unions are little 
better under the domination of one or the 
other of these elements. Neither of them is 
sincere. 

The Socialist does not believe the unions 
can emancipate the workers. All they are 
designed for, in his opinion, is to fight for bet- 
ter conditions under capitalism. In this the 
Socialist and ‘‘faker’’ are one. Both see in 
the unions merely a good field for exploitation, 
with the advantage strongly in favor of the 
Socialist, who has in them a double graft. 
For, while working to make the labor move- 
ment a tail to his political kite, he never re- 
Fuses a pie card when they are being passed 
around. 

The Syndicalist takes the position that it is 
scientifically wrong to think that a small body 
of Revolutionists, by forming a separate or- 
ganization, like, for instance, the I. W. W., 
ean break down the A. F. of L.; if, indeed. 
such & consummation was desirable to the wel- 
fare of the working class. The Syndicalist 
holds that it is neither necessary nor desir- 
able to destroy the old unions. He holds that 
the A. F. of L. is a body of workers who have 


started on the road to their emancipation; 
that it is by no means a crystalized institu- 
tion, but, on the contrary, is fluid and subject 
to the influences that play upon it. He wants 
to build without tearing down the foundation 
laid at a great cost by the toilers. He is no 
stickler for particular forms of organization. 
He holds that ideas are master of form, and 
that where they exist the form of expression 
adjusts itself automatically. He is scientific 
Without being a scientist. He follows the in- 
ductive method of reasoning without knowing 
Bacon. 


Socialist Party and Sabotage. 


I have often mada the assertion on this page 
that the Socialist Party has degenerated into 
a bourgeois, office-grabbing institution, under 
the domination of a lot of professionals, who 
have no understanding of working class ideals, 
and who use the working class discontent, like 
the middle class hag always used it—as a 
stepping stone to the attainment of its own 
selfish, bourgeois ends. It was left to the last 
convention of the party to give absolute 
proof of my assertions. Out of its own mouth 
let mè convict it. 

By a vote of 191 to 90 the following was 
added to the constitution: 

“Any member of the party who opposes politica) 
action or advocates crime, sabotage and other 
forms of violence as a weapon of the working class 
to aid in its emancipation shall be expelled from 
membership in the party. Political action shall be 
construed to mean participation in elections for 
public office and practical legislative and adminis- 


trative work along the lines of the Socialist party 
platform.” 


It is the eternal mark of the bourgeois that 
he is law abiding, a respectable tody to upper 
class favor. He despises the vulgar habits 
of the proletariat, and while currying favor 
with him today for his vote, will vigilante 
him tomorrow if he withholds that favor and 
declares for some revolutionary method where- 
by he and not the bourgeois will be benefited. 

Alexander Irvine classified 129 professionals, 
delegates at the convention of this ‘‘working 
man’s party,’ among whom were 21 editors, 
20 lawyers and 11 preachers. 


Karl Legien told the convention that: ‘‘In 
our German movement we have no room for 
sabotage and similar syndicalist tendencies.’’ 

Of course not. The bourgeois’ love for 
property is intolerant of any and all working 
class methods that have a tendency towards 
the desecration of the sacred idol. 

It is well these pretenders are being forced 
to show their hands. The toilers are dull, 
but they are not wholly blind. 


I. W. W. An Experiment. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that 
the I. W. W. is an experiment, and, like all 
experiments, subject to modification. It is an 
experiment only in its tactics. Its basis is not 
an experiment, but the result of ages of ex- 
perience that has been modified and changed 
a hundred times during its evolution. Revo- 
lutionary, Industrial mass action—the basis of 
the I. W. W.—had its beginning when the 
first dozen men organized the first strike. To- 
day it demands a world wide strike, and we 
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are experimenting in the all-important meth- 
ods of educating the workers in the means to 
that end. 


Don’t Forget Mexico. 

So many small things are rattling around us 
that we do not hear the roar of the Mexican 
Revolutionary cannon, with that degree of 
distinctness which we otherwise should. What 
can we do for our Mexican fellow slaves? We 
can help them keep their press going by sub- 
scribing to ‘‘Regeneracion.’? We can let the 
masters of this country who are also the mas- 
ters of Mexito, or were until the Revolution 
took hold, that their fight is ours and that 
we will not tolerate ‘‘intervention.”’ 


As the trial of Clarence Darrow proceeds it 
becomes plain that the whole prosecution is 
a frameup, and that Franklin, the informer, 
was put into the employ of the McNamara 
defense for the sole purpose of working it up. 
A jury of honest men cannot believe the de 
spícablè rascal. 


The Brewery Workers, by & vote of two to 
one, have rejected a proposed plan of insur- 
ance against death and injury. The majority 
rightly held that such schemes tended to de- 
stroy the fighting spirit of the union. A 
union is a fighting organization, not an insur- 
ance society. 


Here in America we have the right to. “Life, 
Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness,” beautifully 
engrossed om parchment, and we have twenty 
thousand laws, all made and enforced for the sole 
purpose of preventing us from enjoying these 
blessings. 


The men who built a fence around the earth 
and said, “This belongs to us,” served notice on 
the mass of mankind that they must get off the 
globe Or become vassala. 


“Equality” and “Fraternity” are fina words to 
build orations around, but there can be the equal 
ity of slaves ard the fraterfity of fools. 


It were better to roam the hills and live on wild 
berries than to live luxuriously in à society satu- 
rated with law. 

It is no use tò speak of reform or revolution, 
or co-operation or communism, if Freedom is not 
there. 

Land is the original monopoly out of which all 
other monopolies have grown. 


Freedom is the watchword, let it ting out the 
old order and ring in the new. J. F. 


WHAT REVOLUTION MEANS. 

“Fourteen Chihuahua City men weré recently ar 
rested, charged with disloyalty to the revolutionary 
cause, as represented by Orozco. They protested 
they were innocent and are now ¢arrying arms for 
him as common soldiers. Looking through the list 
one finds that it comprises two judgés of the 
state supreme court, one ex-judge, three clerks 
of the supreme court, two members of the state 
legislature, two merchants, a politician and the 
manager for Alberto Madero, uncle of tha presi- 
dent. The Mexican Revolution is hard on politi- 
cians. If we of the United States evar see such a 
collection of dignitaries sent to thé front as tom 
mon soldiers we shall think the world is coming to 
an end.”—Regeneracion, 
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Everywhere the strong have made the laws and op- 
prest the weak; and, if they have sometimes consulted 
the interests of society, they have always forgotten 
those of humanity. Turgot 
R Re el 


REVOLUTIONARY TACTICS 


(This article is a continuation of new tactics for 
the I. W. W.) 

ORGANIZATION IN THE INDUSTRIES. 

The propaganda organizations in the industries 
would be the organized groups of militant direct 
actionists in the various unions in these industries. 

A common and effective method of organizing a 
militant minority is through the medium of a rebel 
paper. A few militants get together and found a 
paper to circulate among the members of their 
union. 

Such militant minority organizations will eventu- 
ally have to be formed in the ranks of the I. W. W. 
unions if they ever grow to any considerable size 
—even as these organizations exist in French 
unions. This is manifest as a large percentage of 
their membership—perhaps, then, the vast majority, 
would inevitably be ignorant and even hostile, it 
would be impossible to keep the organization revo 
jlutionary without thorough co-operation between 
the rebels. To make rebels of all workers before 
accepting them would be impossible. Even if 
possible, it would be unnecessary, Every great 
strike, however revolutionary, shows that but a 
comparatively few clear-headed rebels scattered 
through the mass are sufficient to make it act. 
Any attempt to put an educational test barrier to 
the entry into the I. W. W. would render it even 
more of a sect than it is now. 

Through the columns of this paper they expound 
their revolutionary doctrines, carry on a merciless 
criticism and exposure of their conservative or fake 
union officers, advocate and participate actively in 
strike movements, standardize their policies of 
opposition to their opponents, etc. ,etc. Inevitably 
all the rebel and progressive elements in the 
union group themselves about this paper. Conse- 
quently the old and usually more or less decrepit 
conservative machine which hitherto had controlled 
all means of inter-communication in the union 
and be able to do about as it pleased, uncontested, 
finds itself confronted by a vigorous national or- 


ganization of militants willing and prepared to. 


fight it at all points for the control of the union. 
It finds itself faced by an organization advocating 
much fitter doctrines than it does, and one which 
exploits fully every piece of crooked work it 
commits. 

In this type of organization no headquarters are 
maintained, nor dues paid, the paper serving as 
the means of organization. It is supported by dona- 
tions and subscriptions. For an illustration of its 
effectiveness, we don’t need to look further than 
the dispised A. F. of L., from which, by the way, 
we could learn much if we but studied instead 
of blindly condemned it. 

The Revolt in the I. T. U. 

For years past the International Typographical 
Union has been dominated by one of the most 
powerful and best organized machines in the A. F. 
of L. This machine is an oath-bound secret or- 
ganization known as the “Wahnetas.” Jim Lynch, 
president of the I. T. U., is at the head of it. Its 
purpose is to seize and conserve in the hands 
of its members the control of the I. T. U. and the 
cream of the work to be had in the: printing in- 
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dustry. It is à job trust within the I. T. U. 

As long as there was no thoroly organized óp- 
position to it the ‘“Wahnetas” formed one of those 
all powerful, invincible A. F. of L. machines, we 
I. W. W. talk so much of. 

But now it has fallen on evil days. It is in 
serious danger of fighting for its existence. This 
change has been wrought in a few months Dy 8 
few militants who are opposed to the methods 
of the ‘“Wahnetas,” and inspired by the I. W. W. 
doctrine that nothing can be done in the old 
unions. They gathered “the dope” on the ‘‘Wah- 
netas,” and founded a paper, “The Progressive,” 
in Denver, in which they exposed this machine, 
root and branch. The result was magical. Im- 
mediately all thru the ranks of the conservative 
I. T. U. the revolt spread and a strong organiza- 
tion sprang up around “The Progressive.” At 
present all indications point to the dissolution in 
the near future of the ‘“‘Wahnetas” and the defeat 
of Lynch for president at the next referendum 
election by the candidates of “the progressives.” 
“The Progressive’ is supported by subscriptions 
and donations. 

Organizing the Militant Minorities. 

In our organization of the militant minorities in 
the unions, we must pattern after this type of 
organization around a rebel paper, as it is the 
most effective extant. We can improve on it by 
having the members of these minority organiza- 
tions—at least the live ones—organize and assess 
themselves to support their paper, get out litera- 
ture, maintain the general national headquarters, 
perhaps keep a few speakers of their own in the 
field, etc. Such organizations and papers must be 
started in all unions, industries and industrial 
centers possible or advisable. 

Probably the best way for us to proceed, after 
establishing the general national headquarters, 
would be to choose the most likely looking indus- 
try—probably the mining industry, as both the 
U. M. W. A. and W. F. of M. have big radical 
minorities—establish a paper therein and put it 
on a self-sustaining basis as soon ag possible by 
organizing around it the rebels in the industry. 
This accomplished, the next most promising indus- 
try or industrial center could be selected and the 
process repeated until every important group of 
organized workers had an organized militant min- 
ority at work within its ranks. 

Opportunist Policies. 


The militant minorities would be organized on 
the theory of the evolutionary development of the 
labor movement from a conservative to a revo- 
lutionary status, consequently they would be op- 
portunistic and vigorously exploit every occasion 
to speed this development. Say, for instance, a 
paper was established in the building trades to 


serve as the organ of the rebels in the various - 


unions in this industry, to function much as “The 
Transport Worker,” edited by Tom Mann, does in 
the English transportation industry. Around this 
paper the organized minorities in the various un- 
ions would develop. 

The collective program of these militant minor- 
itles would be to organize and educate the build- 
ing trades workers to fight as a unit, and on a 
revolutionary basis. To this end they would war 
singly and collectively on the obstacles in the 
way of this consummation, In this campaign their 
paper, Or papers, would be invaluable as a means 
of securing coherent action, carrying on propa- 
ganda, etc. They would expose crooked union 
Officials and politicians, show the futility of 
“craft” unionism, contracts and political action, 
carry on a propaganda for the general strike, sab- 
otage, anti-militarism, etc., work for the fusion of 
building trades unions, the extension of their 
scope BO as to take in helpers and other un- 
skilled workers, and so on in every possibly way, 
seeking to revolutionize the industry. 

There is every reason to believe that such con- 
certed action on the part of the coalesced build- 
ing trades minorities would be successful. But 
if it were not, if some or all, of the present build- 
ing trades unfons proved incapable of evolution 
and had to be replaced by new organizations, 
these same militant minorities would be excellent 
agencies for bringing this about. 

Dual Organization. 

The formation of a dual labor union—even a 
craft union—is a serious undertaking for the 
workers involved and should not be undertaken 


unfess no other alternative remains. This is be 
cause rival labor unions usually quit fighting their 
employers and spend their energies fighting each 
other. Very often one union will ally itself with 
the employers to the better crush its rivals. (I, 
W. W. history is replete with such tactics on the 
part of A. F. of L. unions.) The interests of the 
workers are thus compromised in general. 


Nevertheless, occasionally, such dual organiza. 
tion offers the only, or at least most practical, 
means to depose an executive committee that has 
ceased to represent the interests of the organiza- 
tion, or to revolutionize some decrepit old union. 
In such a case the organized militant minority in 
the union in question is the best agency for the 
successful launching of the new organtzation— 
the old organization must be wiped out com- 
pletely, for while a rag of it is left the excuse 
for jurisdictional warfare remains. The rebels, 
thoroly organized and taking active part in their 
union affairs, carry on a big propaganda against, 
say for instance, their corrupt and domineering 
union officials. When they believe they have 
created sufficient sentiment against these officers, 
they await some flagrant misdeed on their part, 
and when the resentment of the rank and file is 
at fever heat against their officers they launch 
their dual union. They seize a live issue at the 
psychological moment and stampede the mass into 
their organization. A case in point from the 
French lator movement. 


French Tactics. 


The French railroaders’ union, including rall- 
roaders, except firemen and engineers, was con- 
trolled by Socialists and consequently strongly 
centralized with vast power resting in the na- 
tional committee. During the recent railroad 
strike the abuses and incompetence of this com- 
mittee were very harmful and manifest. At the 
union’s recent convention—several months ago— 
the organized rebels made an issue of this na- 
tional committee, and, tho in minority, forced a 
motion thru to reorganize and decentralize the 
union. (European Syndicalists invariably decen- 
tralize unions wherever possible). The old na- 
tional committee, to whom this reorganization was 
entrusted, refused to obey the instructions of the 
convention. Thereupon the rebels launched a new 
railroaders’ union, claiming the national committee 
had outlawed itself. 


How this new organization, so cleverly launched, 
has succeeded may be inferred from a recent 
Statement of Gustav Herve’s in “La Guerre So- 
ciale,” that about all the old national committee 
has left is the handsome banner it recently patriot- 
ically carried at a prominent government official's 
funeral. (It was by a similar process to the above 
that the successful split among American elec- 
trical workers was engineered.) 


An interesting case of successful dual organiza- 
tion tactics of a different type was mentioned in 
“The Chicago Daily Socialist” recently. The mu- 
sicians’ union of New York, controlling the best 
jobs in town, was a job trust with a prohibitory 
initiation fee. The musicians on the outside or- 
ganized themselves into a rival union which the 
job trust was eventually forced to admit in toto 
into its ranks. This course of tactics, intelli- 
gently applied would doubtless go far towards 
breaking up the notorious job trust unions, which 
are such a drawback to the American labor move 
ment. Compare this practical method with the I. 
W. W.’s present planless system of dragging mili- 
tants out of the old unions or discouraging them 
from taking any active part in their affairs, thus 
disorganizing the militant minorities and render- 
ing them incapable of taking advantage of the 
combination of live issue and psychological mo 
ment which is so essential to the success of a dual 
labor union. 


This “coup d'etat” principle of founding a dual 
labor organization applies as well to the A. F. 
of L. itself as to any of its unions. Some of the 
founders of the I. W. W. were more or less aware 
of the principle and thot, that in founding the I. 
W. W., they were seizing the live issue at the psy- 
chological moment. They thot the A. F. of L 
would rapidly go to pieces from the desertion of 
its unions to the I. W. W. 

Wn. Z. FOSTER. 

(The next issue will contain the concluding article of 


this series, with summary by the Editor.) 
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THE SLAVE'S DEFY 


Hail, masters of The Iron Heel! 
Hail, monsters of a bleeding earth! 
Hail, shotted guns and blades of steel! 
Hail, Might-sired Right of jungle birth! 
Tho myriads groan your crimsoned path 
We wait the avenging aftermath. 


You point your age-attested right, 
Flanked by your Cyclops code of old, 
And flaunt your god of sceptered might 
That guards your bag of gory gold. 
We raise the scarlet banner high 
And fling you back the slave's reply. 


Your mouth your bastard moral spells — 
Twin-born with master-rule and code— 
And threat your holy after-hells 
In hope your god-scared slaves to goad. 
Your holy lies and hells we flout 
And all your gods and devils rout. 


You brag the triumphs of your reign— 
We see a pyramid of skulls. 
You gloat the ages’ coffered gain— 
The potter's field your boast annuls. 
We cry: ‘‘Give way ye beasts of prey! 
Make way for man and liberty!’’ 


You prate of peace while drenched in blood, 
Late wrung from famished toilers' veins. 
You chant us ‘‘love and brotherhood’’ 
And forge still stronger bolts and chains. 
We scorn to ape ye dastard knaves, 
And cry: ‘‘To arms! Arouse ye slave!’’ 


You threat at last, in maudlin fear, 
Your guns, and bay with craven zeal 
Your martial hosts, afar and nea., 
Your cannoned-court of last appeal. 
We call aloud to sabered slaves 
To stack their arms o’er tyrants’ graves. 


You halt, you start, with fear-shot heads, 
And doubtful if to fight or fly. 
Thru rifled hosts contagion spreads. 
With Freedom's blood-red banner high 
We shout the slave's war clarion free 
And march thru death to liberty. 
—J. EDWARD MORGAN. 


JOSEPH MIKOLASEK: MARTYR 


Two men have been murdered since the Free Speech 
Fight in San Diego began. Joseph Mikolasek isthe last 
victim. He was shot in the I.W.W. headquarters, which 
the police raided, with the evident intent to commit 
murder, 

The members had left the hall, on warning the police 
were coming. They came and fired a volley thru the door 
before breaking in. Not finding anyone within, they 
began clubbing a few workers standing near by. When 
they came back, Mikolasek, not knowing the situation, 
had entered the hall. The police ordered him out. He 
refused and was shot in the leg. He grasped an axe 
and threw it at the policeman who had shot him, cut- 
ing him slightly. Then the police riddled the wounded 
worker with holes. Twelve bullets being fired into him 
as he lay prostrate on the floor. 

In the fusillade one policeman shot the other, slightly 
injuring him. A grand jury has indicted 15 of the work- 
era, many of whom were not in the city at the time, for 
the shooting of the policemen. 

Mikolasek died at the hospital after making a state- 
ment of his experience. 

The police would not allow a funeral procession in San 
Diego, so he was buried in Los Angeles, with the re- 
spect which is due the martvrs of his class. 

Mikolasek was an Industrial Worker, a student of so- 
ciology, and a writer of note in his native tongue, being 
a contributing editor to the Bohemian Anarchist weekly, 
‘Volne Listy.’’ 

We shall not forget his brutal and cowardly murder. 
Among those who spoke at his funeral were Emma Gold- 
man and Gus Tellsch. Fellow Worker Tellsch’s speech 
follows: J. F. 

AT THE CREMATORY 


Fellow Workers, Friends, and Comrades: It is the 
silence of our fellow worker Mikolasek that makes me 
speak. Today we cremate a man who stood, fought, 
and died for the same principle as the men did in Chic- 
ago in 1837. They had to gives their life because the 
price of Liberty is death; and so our fellow worker Mik- 
olasek had to pay the terrible price of Liberty with his 
life. 

But if these Guerrillos, these Bloodhounds of capital- 
ism think that they can make us stop speaking by filling 
our bodies with bullets, then J will tel] vou frankly and 
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openly that they are greatly mistaken. They have 


tried many times to kill the free expression of men and 
women who had courage enuf to think and speak the 
way they felt. . 

It is not the first time they have killed and it will not 
be the last time. It is their profession to kill and slau- 
ter those who do not agree with the Gods of the State 
and the Gods of the Church. 

They have Guillotined in Paris, they have shot in 
Barcelona, strangled to death in Chicago, Garroted in 
Tokio and Assassinated in Sdn Diego; but let me tell you, 
friends and fellow workers, that there is one thing which 
they never can kill, which they never can strangle to 
death as they did in Chicago, or assassinate as they did in 
San Diego, and that is the Ideal of Anarchistic Indus- 
trial Unionism. 

That is what Mikolasek really stood for. He was a 
member of the I.W.W. because he saw a field to carry on 
propaganda the way be understood best. 

Now it is for us to attack this murderous, Plundering 
Institution of capitalism by continuing the work which 
our fellow worker, Mikolasek, could not finish ‘and that 
is by spreading the Doctrine of discontent and Rebell- 
ion, so that we may be able to build up a society on an 
Anarchist Industrial basis. Gus TERLLSCH. 


VIOLENCE BEGETS VIOLENCE 


The Anarchists of America have for years been propa- 
gating in a peaceful manner their ideas for the regener- 
ation of society. On numerous accasions the authorities 
of various cities have subjected them to persecution and 
suppressed their rights of free speech. Nevertheless, in 
spite of all the violence toward them, the Anarchists did 
not reply in kind. On the contrary, they constantly em- 
phasized the peaceful methods of their propaganda. 

But violence begets violence. Terror from above 
breeds terror below. 

The authorities in different parts of the country have 
recently inaugurated a regime of terroristic oppression 
against every opponent of existing conditions. Peaceful 
assemblies have been summarily suppressed, and the 
right of free speech abrogated by force of physical vio- 
lence. The scene of the most brutal persecution is at 
San Diego, Calif. Every vestige of free speech has been 
entirely suppressed there, and inoffensive men and wom- 
en subjected to treatment recalling the pogroms in Rus- 
sia. Irresponsible bands of Black Hundreds, known as 
vigilantes, are carrying on a reign of terror with the ap- 
proval of the local authorities and apparently with the 
financial aid of the ‘‘respectable and law-abiding” ele- 
ment of the city. 

If the public sentiment of the couutry and the passive 
attitude of the press continue to encourage these out- 
rages we feel that the Anarchists and other social rebels 
wit! be forced, as a matter of self-defence, to answer 
violence with violence. 

Not because they wish it, but because driven by utmost 
necessity. ALEXANDER BERKMAN. 


New York City. HIPPOLYTE HAVEL. 
May 16th, 1912. H. KELLY. 


NOTES 
“I am elected a delegate to the National conven- 
tion of the Socialist party with ten ex-preachers. 
Think of a working class party represented chiefly 
by ex-skypilots and cockroach lawyers. Can you 
beat that for absurdity? That is the expression of 
the party here in California.” —Austin Lewis. 


Since making the above most pertinent statement, 
Comrade Lewis has withdrawn from the S. P., giving 
as his reason that the workers cannot be freed by polit- 
ical action; that their hope lies in economic, industrial 
direct action. It is hoped he will now throw his fine 
talents and indomitable energy into the Syndicalist 
movement that is evolving, naturally, out of the exper- 
ience of the past. All alert students of the labor prob- 
lem, not bound by creeds, see, clearly, that the unions, 
infused with the revolutionary ideas, are the final hope. 


Ray Stannard Baker, writing a report of the Law- 
rence strike in the May American Magazine, shows 
bow poverty among the mill workers of New Eng- 
land is at such a stage that many foreigners who 
are eligible to vote and would like to vote if they 
could afford it are unable to because of the ery- 
pense of taking out naturalization papers. One 
very intelligent Pole whom Mr. Baker asked why 
he did not become a voter replied very simply, “It 
costs four dollars to take out papers, and I have 
never seen the time when I could spare so much 
money.’ As a matter of fact, only three in ten of 
the males eligible for citizenship in Lawrence have 
taken out thelr naturalization papers. 


THE AGITATOR EXCURSION 


The third annual excursion to Home Coloney, given 
by The Agitator Club of Seattle, will take place on 


SUNDAY, JUNE 23rd. | 

The steamer ‘‘Fairhavyen’’ will leave Pier 3, foot of 
Madison Street at 8 a. m. sharp, returning in the even- 
ing. 

Dancing, boating, games, and other amusement will 
be proviaed. 

Refreshments served on the boat. Dinner at Home, 
50 cents. Tickets, $1.00, Children under 12, 50 cents. 

Tickets for sale at Lavroff’s stand, 115 Prefontaine 
Place, and Raymer’s, 1522 First Ave. 

If you wish to be sure of the oportunity to take this 
delightful trip, get your tickets now. 


THE EDITOR'S DEFENCE 


The Editor of this paper has been convicted on the 
charge of ‘‘encouraging disrespect for the law’’. If this 
verdict is allowed to stand every radical paper in the 
State will be at the absolute mercy of the prosecutors, 
and may be thrown into jail at any moment. 

The interest of free speech demands that this case be 
appealed, and we urge that you subscribe to this fund. 
The Free Speech League. 

Home, Lakebay, Wash. 


NATHAN LEVIN, Treas. 


THE WORKERS’ UNIVERSITY. 
Books and Pamphlets For Sale By the Agitator 
Publishing Association. 

A Physician in the House, Dr. J. H. Greer...... 2.50 
What is Property? P. Proudon .............0. 2.00 
Flowers of the Mind, the best poems ........... 1.25 
Anarchism and other Essays, Emma Goldman .. 1.10 
Love’s Coming of Age, Edward Carpenter ...... 1.00 
The Changing Order, Oscar Lovell Triggs ...... 1.00 
Tne American Esperanto Book, Arthur Baker... 1.00 
The Physical Basis of Mind and Morals, Fitch.. 1.00 
The Cost of Something for Nothing, J. P. Altgeld 1.00 
Slavery of Our Times, Tolstoy ......ccccccsece 68 
Patriotism, Emma Goldman ..........cccecceee 05 
What I Believe, Emma Goldman ........eceece 06 
Making Money in Free America, Bolton Hall... .50 
The Sale of An Appetite, a Purpose Story...... .5@ 
Francisco Ferrer; His Life, Work and Martyr- 

COM sos ghee ee caw s Suen E tiveesoe 26 
The Rational Education of Children, Ferrer..... .05 
Modern Science and Anarchism, Kropotkin ..... .16 
Vice: Its Friends and Its Foes, E. C. Walker ... .16 
What the Young Need to Know, E. C. Walker... .15 
The State: Its Historic Role, Kropotkin ........ .10 
The Open Shop, C. S. Darrow ......cccccccccce lO 
Crime and Criminals, C. 8. Darrow .......sesse 10 
Law and Authority, Kropotkin .......... ....... 05 
The Wage System; Revolutionary Government.. .05 
Anarchist Communism, Kropotkin .........+e.. .05 
Appeal to the Young, Kropotkin ......cccscesece O06 
Evolution and Revolution, Reclus .......c.cec. 05 
Roosevelt and Anarchy, Jay Fox ....ccsecccece 06 
Trade Unionism and Anarchism, Jay Fox ...... .05 
The Mexican Revolution, Wm. C. Owen..... Suet sOD 
Direct Action vs. Legislation, J. B. Smith ...... .05 


Weekly, REGENERACION 3 months 50c 
Organ Mexican Revolution, 914 Boston St. Los Angeles 


10c. a copy THE TOILER $1. a year. 
A Militant Monthly; 1621 Locust St. Kansas City, Mo. 


10c. a copy MOTHER EARTH $1. a year. 
Monthly, Devoted to Social Science, 55 W. 28 St. N. Y. 


“The House of Gowrie.” 364 Wendell’ St, Chicago. 
Publisher—Bookseller—Importer. Write for cata- 
logue, ‘ʻA Thousand Books of Fame."’ 


Communistic Library—Meets every Thursday night 
from 8 to 10; every Sunday morning from 10to 12. Free 
lessons in English and Esperanto. Books in any lang- 
uage free. 711 Hudson St., Trenton N. J. 


Agents for THE AGITATOR. 
Seattle: Lavroff’s stand, 115 Prefontaine Place. 
Raymer’s old book store, 1522 First Ave. 
Lynn, Mass.: S. Yaffee, 233 Union Street. 
New York City: B. Waselevsky, 212 Henry Street; M. 
Maisel, 422 Grand Street 
New Zealand: P.Josephs, 43a Willis St., Wellington. 
England: T. Keell, 127 Ossulston St., London, W. C.; 
Guy D Aldred, 17 Richmond gardens, Sheperds 
Bush, London, W. 
Australia: J. W, Fleming, 6 Argyle Place, Cariton Vic- 
toria. 
Vancouver, B. C.: The People’s Bookstore, 152 Cor- 
dova St. W.: 
Tacoma: Local 380, I. W. W., 110 South 14th St. 
Boston: M. Andelman, 291 Tremont St. 


Get your friends to subscribe for TEE AGITATOR 


From the Mail Bag 


“Isn’t Syndicalism and I. W. W. one and the 
same? R. D” 

Yes and No. The I. W. W. took its fundamental 
basis, Revolutionary Industrialism, from Syndical- 
ism; so, to that extent it is Syndicalistic. In all 
other respects it is original. The “wheel” is new 
and the most original idea in economics since 
Robert Owens’ Phalanx. 


Syndicalism has no blueprint to go by. It just 
evolves naturally out of the past. It holds that 
ideas are the all-important essentials, and that 
once men are thoroughly imbued with them, any 
form of organization will do. 

The I. W. W. plan of organizing new labor 
unions in “the one liz union” is not Syndicalism. 
Syndicalism does not organize where unions al- 
ready exist. It holds that where a union already 
exists, that is so much work done and starts 
right in at its work of propaganda. 


The Syndicalist Leagues now being formed are 
organizations of propagandists through which the 
Syndicalist agitators will be associated for the pur 
pose of publishing literature, etc. 

The plan of organization and the spirit of the 
1 W. W. is towards centralization. Syadicalism 
moves in the opposite direction. It propagates 
decentralization and local autonomy. 

The I. W. W. is non-political. Syndicalism is 
anti-political, These are the main differences. 
You will thus see that Syndicalism and the I. W. 
W. are not one and the same. 


J. T. §—You are quite mistaken in thinking 
that the Syndicalist movement is “a veiled attack 
upon the I. W. W.” Syndicalism wears no veil. 
It is open and above board, and it is after much 
larger game than the I. W. W. Syndicalism is an 
attack upon capitalism and all the sham that 
surround it. It is fighting for all the I. W. W. 
stands for, and more. How then can it be an 
attack upon that organization. It is, perhaps, 
your fear that is father to the thought. 

Syndicalism aims to make industrial mass action 
popular with the labor unions. Is that an attack 
upon the I. W. W.? 

Syndicalism differs from the I. W. W. in that 
it does not think the old unions are doomed to 
perish. Syndicalism aims to rejuvenate the old 
unions, to put new life into them, to teach them 
in their own ranks what you are inviting them 
into the I. W. W. to learn. Is that an attack on 
the I. W. W.? 


G. B.—‘“The Passing Show” will explain, par- 
tially, why we came out so strongly for syndical- 
ism. “Syndicalism” is the broad, all-inclusive term 
for the Revolutionary economic movement of the 
toilers, and it behooves every comrade, not only 
to acquaint himself with it, but to join and help 
organize syndicalist leagues everywhere. Of course 
if you are a parlor philosopher you will not bother 
about Syndicalism, and Syndicalism will not bother 
about you. 


R. M.—yYou are mistaken about Socialists in 
San Diego, so we cut out that part of your ar- 
ticle. We appreciate your effort, especially on 
account of your age and will be glad to hear from 


you again. 


THE SAN DIEGO OU RAGE. 


The atrocious and inhuman treatment which 
was meted out to Comrades Ben Reitman and 
Emma Goldman during their sojourn in San Diego, 
that city of our “wonderful Golden West” which 
now lies torn and bieding in the clutches of a 
fierce contest between the workers and parasites, 
is enough to arouse even the most stagnant intel 
lect, forms grounds sufficient for the merwles 
abolition of this monstrous economic system, con- 
stitutes most adequate reason for our ruthless 
and immediate hurling from their pedestal of 
. usurped power and omnipotence that band of rob- 
bers and exploiters who term themsevies our 
masters. A noble man was tarred and feathered, 
a frail woman hounded and driven from the 
aity like a dog. The reason? They dared to at 
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tempt the expression of their earnest beliefs and 
convictions, 

This indescribable atrocious deed was not com- 
mitted by the Cossacks of dark Russia, nor came it 
from the hands of the savage tribes of the dense 
African wilds. (The latter have not yet come ia 
contact with the emissaries from civilization, and, 
therefore, are atove such action.) No; it was per- 
petrated by the Native Sons of the Golden West. 
(Does not your blood thrill at the mention of the 
latter phrase?) in the twentieth century—in this 
great age of historical research and scientific dis- 
covery. It was committed in the “land of the free 
and the home of the brave.” What a farce! What 
mockery! Away with such damnably UNCIVILIZED 
civilization! Away with such mock liberty! It is 
fit only to be scathingly denounced and trampled 
under foot. 

The brutish, the Outrageous, the Inhuman and 
monstrous action on the part of the San Diego 
authorities has given the radical movement an im- 
calculable stimulus, has won more adherents and 
recruits for that stupendous army which shall 
finally destroy all tyranny and despotism, which 
shall ultimately wipe all parasites, all robbers, all 
exploiters and all extortionists from the face of 
the earth, than Emma possibly could have done 
had she been permitted to speak as she had de- 
sired. The master class is slowly but surely kill- 
ing itself with its own arms, and will eventually 
effect its destruction by the use of its own frightful 
wearons, ROSA MARKUS, aged 15. 


THE TITANIC AND CAPITALISM. 


This system of society may properly be com- 
pared with the “Titanic.” It, too, has its first, 
second and third class passengers, and is rushing 
onward at full speed to destruction. One man in 
the “crows nest” has reported danger ahead, but 
the captains of industry heed not his warning. 
Judge Geary, president of the United States Steel 
Corporation, said recently: 


“Things are being said nowadays very similar 
to what was said shortly before the French revo- 
lution. If the rich men—the corporations of the 
country—do not bring better conditions for the 
poor the mob will bring them, and mighty soon.” 


The capitalist class is much like those people 
on board the Titanic who thought the ship was 
so large and well equipped that it was unsinkable. 
They believe that they are so well entrenched 
industrially and politically that they can not be 
overthrown. But the Titanic struck a superior 
power—an iceterg—and went down. Those who 
think the capitalist ship is unsinkable better opef 
their eyes and they will see a tremendous iceberg 
ahead, growing larger and larger. This iceberg 
is manifested in a great, ever-increasing army of 
revolutionists. Like the Atlantic iceberg, this 
army is developed through natural conditions and 
environments. The people comprising this army 
are nameless. They have no titles or social posi- 
tion. They are despised and hated by the cap- 
tains of industry. But they make up a greater 
and more solid substance than the iceberg which 
caused the destruction of the Titanic. Whenever 
the social ship strikes this human iceberg there 
will be a terrible collision. The collision between 
the iceberg and the Titanic will be small and very 
insignificant in comparison. 

The life saving equipment on the Titanic proved 
fatal. One thousand six hundred human lives 
perished, only seven hundred survived. The life- 
saving and property-guarding equipments of this 
capitalist system will also prove fatal. 

Those who think this social ship unsinkable take 
warning. There is a danger ahead. It will strike 
an iceberg. An iceberg far more powerful than 
all the Atlantic icebergs put together. 


This capitalist ship, with all its captains and 
parasites, will go down in the whirlpool of the 
coming revolution. The revolutionary army is 
rapidly increasing. It has only one flag the world 
over—the red flag. It has no tools, no property, 
no country and no love for its masters—it is cold 
as ice. The collision will be terrific and disas- 
trous. It’s to be hoped, however, that it will not 
result in any loss of life. But from all appear- 
ances it seems that bloodshed is unavoidable. 

All human blood so far has been shed by the 
masters, History is marked by a long red stream 
of proletarian blood. All wars bave been fought 


by the workers in the Interest of the shirkers. Bat 
the last war—the determining Lattle— will be 
fought by the workers in their own interests, 
When the Titanic disaster shall have been for- 
gotten the murder of 50,000 slaves in the indus- 
tries of this nation every year will be fresh in 
the memory of the workers. What kind of reward 
do the masters of the Dread expect? Can the 
slaves have mercy upon them, when they remem 
ber all those inhuman atrocities the masters have 
perpetrated upon them in all ages past? Can the 
slaves return kindness for brutality? 

The capitalist class may think they have enough 
police, soldiers and plain thugs to force the revo 
lutionists back into submission whenever they rise 
in rebellion, but they will surely find themselves 
as tadly mistaken as the people on board the 
Titanic who relied upon the compartments, and 
thought they had enough lifeboats. 

Once the slaves rise in rebellion as a class, 
nothing will save this capitalist system. Who ever 
heard of a class of people digging their own 
graves? Still, this is just what the master class 
is doing. And the workers are preparing them- 
selves, not only to hurl them Into their graves, but 
also to sing the “international” at thelr funeral. 

After the dead shall have buried their dead, the 
workers of the world will begin to live. 


There will then be but one nation, ODe people, 
one human family with true community of interest, 
and each and all will enjoy the fruits of their 
lator. Education, culture, joy and happiness will 
then crown the progress of all mankind. 

E. S. NELSON. 


AS THE CHURCH SEES U8. 


Rev. E. Ang. Skogsbergh, a Seattle preacher, 
foamed out the following last Sunday: 

“The spirit of iniquity and lawlessness is work 
ing overtime nowadays, both secretly and openly, 
to throw law and order overboard, sò that the ele- 
ment of hatred and unbelief may get hold of the 
reins. And then—what? All that is necessary is 
to find the leader qualified with a devilish and 
hardened heart who can lead the hordes of God: 
hatred and lawlessness. 

“An when that time is here, woe to them that 
live and resist. 

“We have on one hand @ worldly, unbelieving, 
doubting church in the form of the higher critics, 
and on the other hand the Socialists with their 
‘Down-with-the-bible-and-God’ propaganda going 
hand in band. 


“What is the meaning of this everlasting preach- 
ing On our street corners of hatred and blasphemy? 
What is the meaning of this I. W. W. movement? 
Do not fool yourself with the belief that this 
sowing of weeds will not have its awful harvest 
in time. Think how little is needed when the time 
is ripe to start a revolutionary storm of blood and 
destruction in the whole civilized world. Then the 
church will be the first target, for it stands for law 
and order, what these agitators oppose.” 


‘The big letters ʻU. 8.’ are supposed to stand 
for ‘United States,’ but when we stop to consider 
how beautifully we are taken in by high tariff 
and low tariff, etc, it must be admitted that it 
would be more sensible to say these big letters 
stand for ‘Us Suckers’.”"—The Eyeopener. 


NOTICE 
William Hampe is no longer connected with the 
Home Grocery Co., and has no authority to collect 
accounts. Same should be paid to N. Levin or 
J. R. BURTON, Receiver. 


HENDERSON BAY ROUTE—Steamer Tyconda leaves 
Commercial Dock, Tacoma, for all points on Hendef- 
son Bay, including Home, week days at 2:30 p. m., 
returning next morning. Sunday at 8 a. m., return 
ing same day. 

NORTH BAY ROUTE—Steamer Tyrus leaves Com- 
mercial Dock, Tacoma, for all points on North Bay 
every Monday, Wednesday and Friday at 10 a. m., Te 
urnig next morning. 


For Sale—12 acres of good land under good conditions 
in Aurora Coloney, Cal., managed by Abe Isaak. Ap- 
ply to S. Fillin, 544 Blake Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


For Sale —In Home. One acre and a small hous, 
cheap. Apply to THE AGITATOR. 
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She Passing Show 


Herve Flops Again. 

Gustav Herve, who is serving a term in prison 
for his anti-militaryist propaganda, has flopt 
back to the politicians, whom he deserted some 
years ago, when he joined the direct action- 
ists. 

In a recent issue his paper, ‘‘La Guerre 
Sociale’? (The Social War) announces the 
change of policy. 

We are told the change is due to the eon- 
viction that the anti-parliamentary propagan- 
da is against the interests of the workers, and 
that experience has proven it to be useless and 
harmful. 

It surely has not been comforting to one 
proletaire, who might, had he continued his 
harmless political gyrations, be now a deputy, 
or a cabinet minister. But to say that revolu- 
tionary direct action has proven a failure for 
the mass of European proletarians is pure 
assertion, and has not a morsel of evidence to 
support it. 

No direct action tactics have flurried th 
calm sea of socialist politics in Germany. 
What has the 110 Socialists and the 103 Trade 
Union officials in the Reichstag, and the 700 
Socialists in other offices, to show for par- 
liamentaryism? What liberties have these of- 
ficials achieved for their fellow workers? Karl 
Legien has more liberty than Gustay Herve, 
but what of the rank and file? 

The Belgian workers were so hopelessly 
defeated in the recent election that, in their 
desperation, they resorted to direct action as 
a protest and declared a general strike. What 
does that show? I ask. 

On May 23rd the social democrats of Buda- 
pest declared a general strike, and got a 
promise of universal suffrage from the gov- 
ernment, before they called it off. Is this a 
victory for the ballot? 

In Italy a bill has passed the House of 
Deputies disfranchising every worker under 
thi~ty, and the bitter opposition of the social- 
ists in parliament availed them nothing. Is 
that an example of the failure of direct ac- 
tion? 

But what’s the use of wasting good ink 
arguing colors with the blind? 


Sabotage, a Sketch. 

(Seene—The Waldorf-Astoria. Characters— 
Two plutes.) 

‘‘My, but this salad tastes queer. Bless me 
if it isn’t castor oil the stupid help has put 
into it. What’s the matter there? See, the 


waiters have removed their aprons and are 
filmg out! A strike! The mean, ungrateful 


things, to strike just at meal time, and—think 
of the iniquity—to put castor oil in our salad. 
There should be a law against such practices.’’ 

*‘Castor oil in our salad, kerosene in our 


‘soup, that’s sabotage. We are tasting the 
felonous French prescription, curse it. I see 


now why the socialists have declared against 
it. There are many near-respectable men 
among them, to whom the taste of castor oil 
and kerosene is as distasteful, almost, as it is 
to us. I shall instruct my valet to vote for 


them, as a mark of appreciation for the excel- 
lent service they are rendering our class, by 
discouraging the development of vicious habits 
in the mob.’’ 


“I quite agree with you that the greatest 
benefactors of the rich are they who teach 


legal methods of procedure. For, the law 
being made to protect our interests and our 


persons only, we can always control the actions 
of those who attempt to adjust their griev- 
ances by the law. Don’t you think s0?” 

“I think it’s the wildest dream imaginable 
for these socialists, if sincere, to think they 
can beat us at our own game.’’ 


‘“‘But how about our dinner, friend? The 
waiters are gone, and here we are, helpless, 
with the castor oil still thick on our palates.” 

‘Curse the striking sabotagers, we are re- 
duced to the menial condition of serving our- 
selves or starving; let us bolt for the kitchen.’’ 


ELEVEN MONTHS IN PRISON 

The members of the Mexican Junta have 
been found guilty in Los Angeles on the 
charge of abetting violating the neutrality 
laws of the United States, which makes it a 
crime to conspire against or aid a revolution 
against a government that is on friendly 
terms with “ours.” 

This prosecution is inspired by the espes 
cial friendship ‘‘our’’ capitalists have for 
the wealth of Mexico, a great portion of 
which is “‘theirs’’ by the law of government 
gift. In short, robbery. The Mexican work- 
ers are engaged in the nefarious work of 
stealing their own country from the thieves. 
It is a serious crime to be sure; and we must 
not let it be said that anyone on this side 
was a party to it with our knowledge and 
consent. It befits our progressive policy that 
we send these men to the penitentiary for a 
few years to learn truly what modern civili- 
zation means. 


Why didn’t they try to bring about the 
changes they want to make in the land tenure 
according to the legal methods laid down by 
the landlords? Why fly in the face of provi- 
dence, and get themselves all beat up trying 
to do things in that clumsy old-fashioned 
way. Herve could have told them all about 
the futility of direct action, having had a 
dose of it himself, continuously, during these 
last few years, from the French Government. 


Few men who try to do anything of real 
value to their fellows escape the jail or the 
scaffold. 


Teddy and Bill. 


So Teddy Roosevelt, ex everything that’s 
great, is going to have a brand new elephant 
of his own. He owned the regular old animal 
once, thanks to Czolgosch, whom he scurrously 
attacked, merely as a blind. Teddy foolishly 
loaned the gift to his friend Bill. And Bill, 
the ungrateful, became so attached to the ani- 


mal, no doubt through the sympathy born of 
kinship, that he refused to give it back. In- 


stead he handed poor Ted the steam roller. 
Teddy, however, is not the stuff pie crust 

is made of. So he dragged his mangled form 

together, shoveled the sawdust from his teeth, 


went out and hired a hall for himself, and 
nominated the only available candidate. 

Now, that’s what I call pure democracy} 
and I have often thought that, should I ever 
take the notion to run for president, I would 
start the race in just that way. Except that I 
wouldn’t wait for the steam roller, 

As mythology has it, Teddy is a first class 
rider, and so, indeed, is Bill; but there is a 
theory that they will stop several times during 
the race to exchange fraternal greetings (the 
language of which won’t be printed in this 
paper), and it is quite possible that some wily 
chap astride a smaller animal may win the 
race. My country for a jackass. 


Every Man His Own Party. 

“There’s something rotten in Dehmark. The 
only way to cure it, apparently, is to carry the 
new idea of more political parties to its logical 
conclusion and let every man be his own party, 
Thus every man would be a boss and a leader. 
There would be no insurgents, no rump conven: 
tions, no contesting delegates. Every man could 
hold his own convention by his own fireside.”— 
Washington Post. 


What’s that? My respectable Christian con- 
temporary, don’t you know that you are ad- 
vocating anarchy? Anarchy pure and simple! 
Every man his own party, his own boss and 
leader, holding ‘‘his own convention by his 
own fireside.’’ 

You may have intended that as a joke. But 
there are thousands in this country who take 
it seriously, who can show that it is the only 
solution for the corrupt business and chaotic 
political confusion that is engulfing the masso» 
today. 

When men begin to do their own thinking 
they will not follow crack-brained jaw- 
smiths, like Roosevelt; nor huge stomachs, like 
Taft; nor soothing syrup savours like Bryan; 
nor lanky loonies, like Debs; nor any of the 
lesser lights of the political promise-land. 

Every man his own party, would mean the 
end of parties, the end of polities; and men 
would turn to useful lines of endeavor. They 
would direct their energy to sane, elevating, 
peaceful usage. They would lavish their labor 
on the land. The workshop would be made a 
place of pleasure and enlightenment, no less 
than the theatre and the concert hall. 

Musicians to the State House, politicians to 
the field. Let the Washington joke come true. 


San Diego Fight. 


The fight is still being fought in San Diego. 
The city has purchased 100 Krag-Jorgesen 
rifles and 100,000 rounds of ammunition. The 
gas company has discarded the red flag as a 
danger signal over its sespools and holes in 
the streets and substituted old glory instead. 
This is a distinct compliment to the Reds. 
Such degrading service has certainly not been 
in accord with the honor and dignity befitting 
the red flag and the San Diego gas company 
are to be highly commended for finding a sub- 
stitute more in harmony with the menial occu- 
pation. 


They are forcing the suffragettes to eatin the English 
jail, a most atrocious act, but only second to the act of 
jailing. Civilization will not jail either men or wothet, 
It will free them, Jay Fox. 
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Se LET eT I TT OT ILI ES IE ITE OE EE ITS IS eT NEE LED 


An ambassador is a man who goes abroad to lie for 
the good of his country. A journalist is a man who 
stays at home to follow the same vocation. 


Johnson. 


TN a E AEE ESO 


REVOLUTIONARY TACTICS 


Autonomy of Militant Minorities. 


The organized militant minorities in the various 
unions would each have to have full autonomy. 
They would have to be held together and to united 
action by common interests, not by empty con- 
stitutional provisions or an autocratic G. E. B. a 


la I. W. W. The necessity for this autonomy is 
evident. 


Each of the many conservative unions, A. F. 
of L. and independent, would present a different 
problem. Some would require one kind of tactics, 
others different ones. The most competent body 
to decide on the tactics to be employed in a given 
union would be the militant minority actively par- 
ticipating in the affairs of that union. It there- 
fore should decide in all cases. If, for instance, a 
union had to be replaced by a new one, its mili- 
tant minority alone could be depended on to de- 
cide when and how to seize the necessary live 
issue at the psychological moment and launch 
this new union. The limiting of this autonomy 
by the centralization of the policies of the various 
militant minorities into a set program—as_ the 
I. W. W. with its centralized dual organization 
program—has stripped its militants in the various 
industries of their autonomy in the important 
matter of dual organization tactics, and is forcing 
them to use these tactics willy nilly, regardless 
of conditions in their industries, would result in 
arbitrary tactics and disaster. The various or- 
ganized minoiitles would have to be free to solve 
their various problems. 

Organizing the Unskilled. 


Many rebels believe it to be a special function 
of the I. W. W. to organize the unskilled, now 
being neglected by the A. F. of L.; and that to 
change it into a propaganda league would be to 
deprive these unskilled workers of their organi- 
zation. 


This is a groundless fear. If the I. W. W. were 
solely a propaganda organization, unskilled work- 
ers could organize as well or even easier than 
now. Militants among unskilled workers would— 
with the help, if need be, of the national propa- 
ganda organizations’ funds, literature, organizers, 
etc.—organize unions of their fellow workers. The 
question of affiliation would be a vital one to such 
unions and they would have to be free to decide 
it as their interests dictated. In this respect alse 
I. W. W. unions are stripped of their autonomy 
and their policy centralized. They must pay per 
capita tax into the I. W. W. even tho to do so 
amounts to suicide. 


Many a union—not a few of them I. W. W. 
unions—have been crushed for refusing to pay 
dues or per capita tax into the A. F. of L; others, 
as for instance the Shingle Weavers, purchase im- 
munity from A. F. of L. scabbery by paying in 
their per capita taxes. Therefore the unions of 
unskilled workers would have to be in a position 
to decide which of the two courses—independence 
or war with the A. F. of L. (which organization 
would certainly demand their per capita taxes), or 
affiliation with the A. F. of L. and peace with it— 
would be most compatible with their interests; and 
to afiliate or remain independent accordingly. Such 
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unions in organizing wouldn’t have to face the 
strong A. F. of Lı opposition they do now. 


Conclusion. 


By quitting our ridiculous dual organization 
program and concentrating our efforts on our 
propaganda program along the lines sketched 
above, in addition to securing innumerable advan- 
tages, we would atolish the four causes I have 
cited as belng chiefly responsitle for the failure 
of our movement to date: First, Each of the many 
conservative unions would be treated according to 
its needs instead of ail being condemned whole- 
sale as at present. Our disastrous I. W. W., pa- 
triotism would disappear. Second, As we wouldn't 
te a letor union we couldn't be scabbed out of 
existence. We wouldn't waste our scanty strength 
in disastrous jurisdictional fights as now. Third, 
Our propaganda wouldn't be cursed and negated 
by the stigma of disruption as at present. Fourth, 
The powerful militant minorities in the various 
unions now so generally disorganized would be 
thoroly organized and exploited. It is true we 
would acquire new difficulties, but these would be 
a3 nothing compared to those we would abolish, 
and the advantages we would gain—many of 
which haven't teen even touched in these articles. 

Our task would be a difficult one, 
means impossible. Look at the revolution now 
keing caused in the English labor movement 
(called “impossible” by Debs) by a handful of 
Syndicalists using “toring from within” tactics. 
The corrupt and conservative machines now con- 
trolling the American labur movement seems 
strong only because they have no opposition and 
because it has been part of our stock in trade to 
consider them invulnerable—the revolt in the I. T. 
U. is proof of this. Confront these machines with 
a thoroly organized rebel machine and they would 


melt away and their conservative doctrines with 
them. 


but by no 


We rebels must learn tactics from the despised 
printers and build a machine as they are doing, 
but on a larger scale, one designed to take control 
of the whole American labor movement. Every 
day we delay makes our task the more difficult, 
for while we are patriotically quarantining ourselves 
from the labor movement, the Socialists are busy 
“boring from within” and taking charge of it. 
Their well organized machines will be immeasur- 
ably harder for us to vanquish than the present 
decrepit ones, And capture the conservative labor 
movement we must sooner or later if we are 
going to have a rebel movement in the United 
States. As it will never voluntarily come to us, 
nor is it showing any signs of breaking up. The 
sooner we throw aside our present idiotic tactics 
and adopt sane ones the better it wul be for us 
and the lator movement in general. 

WM. Z. FOSTER. 


SUMMARY OF FORMER ARTICLES 


In the other articles Fellow Worker Foster pointed out 
the bisic error made by the originators of the I. W. W., 
when they duplicated on the economic field what had 
been done on the political field. On the political field 
there was no party that even pretended to represent the 
toilers. So the growth of the S. P. was easy. But on 
the economic field the A. F. of L. and kindred organiz- 
ations, while in no sense revolutionary, still they were 
of the toilers and largely represented there ideas and 
their efforts to defend themselves from the inraids of 
capitalism. 

It was these organizations, covering every line of in- 
dustry that the I.W.W. had to contend with, when it 
entered the economic field to organize the workers. And 
that the I.W.W. met with resentment and opposition 
from the old unions is shown by the fact that after six 
years of effort the IL.W.W. is numerically smaller than 
when it was started. 


The old unions regard the 1.W.W. asan interloper, an 
attempt to devide their ranks, to split them wp and to 
cause bitterness and strife where their experince have 
shown them that only thru close unity and oneness of 
action can they ever hope to succeed. 

As a consequence of this bitter feeling of rivalry the 
old unionists refuse to listen to the 1.W.W.’s real mes- 
sage—that of Industrialism. 


Industrialism, the crying need ‘of the hour, and to 
teach which the I.W.W. was joyously hailed by the Rev- 
olutionary element everywhere, failed to reach the ears of 
the toilers because the I.W.W. presented itself as a la- 
bor organization, besides being a propagandist organiza- 
tion. 


The .I.W.W. then, has a double program, and it is in 
this double program that Foster see the cause of its fail- 
ure to reach the masses of union men with propaganda. 

Why this dual program? Why organize men who are 
already organized? 

The French syndicalists did not organize unions ex- 
cept where no unions existed They carried their prop- 
aganda into the old unions, rejuvinated and inspired them 
fired them with the revolutionary spirit; published pa- 
pers and pamphlets to educate them; routed the polit- 
cians and fakers and made the unions of France by far 
the most potent factors in the labor world today. 

Why cannot the I.W.W. do for the American labor 
movement what the syndicalists did, and are doing, for 
the French? 

The French have shown that the form of organization 
makes little difference if the membership has the Rev- 
olutionary spirit. Why shud not the I.W.W. cease asa 
labor organization and = concentrate all its efforts in the 
field of propaganda? 

Foster gives numerous arguments in favor of this sug- 
gestion and an outline of how the I.W.W. could contin- 
ue as an integral organizaticn for purely propaganda 
purposes, after showing by various examples and argu- 
ments that it cannot succeed on its present line of action. 

He shows that the A. F. of L. will not let a rival or- 
ganization grow, that it feels justified in crushing such 
an organization whenever it begins to attain strength, 
by scabbing on it and other means well known to the 
crafts. He shows the membership of the I.W,W.. by en- 
tering the old unions and in conjunction with the radi- 
cal element already there, would form a powerful mili- 
tant minority that would revolutionize these organiza- 
tiors, 

If we follow his arguments closely and weigh carefully 
the evidence he introduces we will not only be convin- 
ced that this is the best way to propogate Industrialism, 
but that it is the only way the I.W W. will ever become 
potent force in the labor world. 

If the reader wishes to pursue these articles in detail, 
enclose 25c. for the intire series. JeF: 


THE YELP AND THE SNARL 


From before the Beginning of Things, conceived in the 
womb of Time, inherent in inorganic matter and in its 
Vitalization; thru the æons of transpired phenomena; 
across the aves of Fear and interwoven in all History 
have the Yelp and the Snarl prevailed. In the straining 
of cosmic gases were they uttered, and they are uttered 
by the latest of organic phenomena, Man. 

The history of evolution is the history of the weak and 
nonresistant Yelp and of the rampant, aggressive Snarl. 

Not always has it been the ‘‘under dog’’, so to speak, 
that uttered the Yelp, not always the dominent element 
that voiced the Snarl. But ever was the Snarl evidence 
of inherent, if latent, strength. Inevitable, they who 


snarled were SOON TO BE the powerful. And as inev- 
itably has the Yelp betokened the coming fall. 


To day, as always, the Yelp and the Snarl symbolize 
the inefficient and the strong. What is the wailing of 
moralists, the bemoaning of the sentimental but the sub- 
servient Yelp of weakness! And the maudlin justifirs, 
they who seek to harmonize their misery with the ‘right”’ 
—what is their note but the Yelp of submission. 

They who are opprest by ‘‘law’’ and cry for more 
‘‘aw’’; he who is a victim of ‘‘virtue’’ yet craves more 
‘‘virtue’’; one who is inslaved by ‘‘honesty’’ and prays 
for still greater ‘‘honesty’’, what are they but voices ut- 
tering the Yelp! 


But, there ARE those who Snarl], whose lives are one 
perpetual Snar) of Rebellion. Virtue, Duty, Honesty, 
Morality, these words have no place in their life-vocb- 
ulary ‘‘Away with your duty, your virtue,” they cry, 
“by them we have been enslaved thruout the ages. Out 
upon your honesty, that is not for such as we. We will 
have none of your morality, under cloak of which we are 
deprived of our ‘Right’ to life. Your ‘‘goodness’’ is 
everything that we call vicious and vile. Your ‘‘virtue’’ 
the virtue of villians. Your ‘‘morality’’ is the moral- 
ity of the maudlin. Your ‘‘duty’’ is the duty of debase- 


ment. Your “right” is the right to rob. Away with it, 
away with it all.” 


But they who snarl have not lessened or weakened 
their vocabulary by ridding it of rubbish. They have 
merely made room for a newer and truer system of ex- 
pression. In the place of ‘‘right’’ they have installed 
‘might’’; ‘‘duty’’ gives way to ‘‘self-interest’’; in their 
mouths, ‘‘law’’ becomes ‘‘power to oppress". ‘‘Moral- 
ity,” only God and the folk that created him know the 
meaning of the term, and as the snarlers know not its 


meaning, they know no substitute for a meaningless 
phrase. 


The Yelpers are fat; if not fat of body, they are fat of 
head. And as they are fat, so are they unclean. They 


aa 
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THE SONG OF THE VANGUARD 


We march along, giad, brave and strong; true 
warriors of the right; 
For a world to be, where men are free, all 
faithfully to fight. 
We shed no tear, and we laugh at fear; still 
keen for the furious fray, 
We scorn all care and we mock despair: the 
Vanguard leads the way! 
On, on, with the Vanguard, Comrades; 
Strive far the cause so true. 
Be one in the great war, Comrades; 
The war that is faut for you! 


Our banner red, our hearts have bled and stained 
it oft before. 
We lift it high, where every eye can greet it 
o'er and o'er. 
It cannot fall, for each and all are pledged to 
the very last 
To bear it still, thru well and ill, where 
the Vanguard's might is cast! 
On, on, with the Vanguard, Comrades. 
Near the flag of the crimson hue. 
Close ranks for the onset, Comrades, 
Where the battle beckons you! 


Each day we fight with a double might, nor count, 
at dark, the cost; 
Who has no care but still to dare, his wars are 
never lost. 
At truth’s command in the van we stand; and ne'er 
shall the strife be stild, 
Till our strong foes yield the last red field, and 
the world’s hope is fulfild! 
On, on, with the Vanguard, Comrades; 
For peace we will never sue. 
Be brave in the struggle, Comrades, 
Where victory waits for you! 


There comes an hour when the people's power 
shall conquer the rulers, all; 

When the masters’ strength shall yield at length, 
and their privilege must fall. 

Or slow, or fast, let it rise at last; we seek 
but the battle’s brunt, 


To strive on still with an iron will. 
guard fights in front! ; 
On, on, with the Vanguard, Comrades; 


Your might and your faith renew. 
Hail to the Vanguard, Comrades, 
Where the Vanguard hails to you! 
—WILLIAM FRANCIS BARNARD 


eh a es 
symbolize all that is stagnant, decay ed, putrid. They 
are dead, dead to the wonderous thrill of the Ideal, dead 
to both Hate and Love. 

Not so with the Snarlers! They arelean of body, lean 
and clean in their mentality. And, like Cassius, they 
are hungry as well, hungry for life and the things that 
go to make for life. They are voracious in their desire, 
a desire that encompasses the world itself. They menace 
all that stands in their path. Their reach is long and 
their fingers are clutching, clutching, the while they 
voice the Snarl. 


The Van- 


But let not the Snar] be conceived as sullen! It has 
its hate, aye, such a hate, but it is a holy hatred, a hat- 
red of the debased, the sordid, the petty, the mean, the 
degraded. Dreams has it, too, and they are dreams of 
glory and splendor. It is vibrant with inspiration. Its 
longing is a longing for beauty, for liberty, for love, for 
lite. 

The note of the Snarl is swelling. On land and sea 
is it ever increasing in volume. Soon shall it boom 
across the world in accents like unto a roar, a roar that 
shall bespeak the dominent note of POWER, drowning 
in its thunder the weak, cringing note of the Yelp, the 
wail of the unfit. 

For the fit shall survive! It is immutable law. 

HARTWELL S. SHIPPEY. 


SPECIAL FROM AUSTRALIA 


Melbourne, June 15, 1912. —We celebrated May Day, 
which was a tremendous success for Anarchy. We had 
an audience numbering from 18,000 to 20,000 people. I 
spoke without interruption, concluding with: ‘Three 
cheers for Anarchy, Direct Action, the General Strike, 
Liberty, Equality and Fraternity.” 

Comrade Mrs. Barnes followed, but owing to a recent 
illness her voice failed and this enabled the Catholic 
hooligans, who had been organized to rush our platform 
(which they did) preventing our Comrade from speak- 
ing. But I succeeded in regaining quietness and ata 
quarter to five we took down the Red Flag and started 
home, followed by thousands, some cheered, while oth- 
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ers howled. The Police came and marched thru the 
city with us. 

The Melbourne Roman Catholics are ignorant Priest- 
ridden slaves, ready to resort to any brutality for the 
Glory of God and the blessed Virgin. Notwithstanding 
May Day was a triumph for Anarchist Propaganda. 

The Labor Minister of Justice was asked by the Strik- 
ers of Lithgow to release several of them who had been 
jailed by the Labor Government of New South Wales for 
striking. The Minister told them the Goverment would 
not be dictated to or threatened and that the law would 
be upheld. Which proves the change of masters does not 
abolish the whip. 

I mentioned in my last letter about unemployed. The 
Agitation is going on in the three principal cities, Syd- 
ney, Melbourne and Adelaide. Thousands are out o 
work. But the Governments are bringing in immigrants 
weekly, from Europe to join the already destitute, help- 
less Workers. J. W. FLEMING. 


RUDYARD KIPLING, REACTIONARY 

Rudyard Kipling has written for the July American 
Magazine a short story based on the coal strike in Eng- 
land, which presents with great force the reactionary at- 
titude toward the labor movement. It is really a warn- 
ing to labor and is so denominated by the editor of The 
American Magazine, who frankly says that readers who 
do not at all agree with Mr. Kipling may derive great 
benefit from the story in that it presents the conservat- 
ive attitude with extraordinary clea: ness. 

In the story, which is laid in Hell, a labor leader just 
decended into the lower regions from England, where 
he has lost his hfe asa result of the strike, tells his hear- 
ers at great length ofthe tremendons fight against cap- 
ital and organized society that he and his associates have 
recently waged. At the conclusion of the story the De- 
vil winds up the discussion with the startling news 
that Kngland is no longer to be in need of coal. The 
idea is that the labor unions have pressed their fight to 
such an extent that inventive genius has come forward 
and harnessed the tide to supply power in place of coal, 
thus relieving society of the need of coal miners. The 
Devil ends his pronouncement with the statement that 
these labor leaders are therefore the benefactors of soci- 
ety in that by going too far in their demands they have 
thus destroyed themselves. 

The story will undoubtly promote a great deal of dis- 
cussion, and naturally it will find warm critics and de- 
fenders, 


NEW BOOKS 

“What Tolstoy Taught,” by Bolton Hall. (B. W. 
Huebsch, 225 Fifth Ave., New York. $1.50 net.) 

Tolstoy was one of the greatest personalities of the age. 
He has influenced the lives of more people, perhaps, 
than any other author of the time. 

As Rationalist, Novelist, Philosopher, and Socialogist 
he has written much; more than the average reader has 
time to read, if he or she had the inclination to do so. 
There is very little in this world that met with his ap- 
proval. He was on the right side of so many question 
that we can easilly tolerate his few inconsistencies. 

He lived the life of a rebel, estranged even from his 
own family; and his death in the village railway station, 
while on his way to a little colony of peasant friends, 
forced to leave the home life he could no longer tolerate, 
is one of the most pathetic incidents in Biography. 

Mr. Hall has done this busy age a real service in pro- 
ducing this volume. The book is composed as far as 
possible of quotations from Tolstoy's works. So it cant 
be said that it is partizan., Nor has the author given 
undye prominence to that in Tolstoy which he especial- 
ly likes. The Hall hobbies are out of sight. You get 
at the kernal of what Tolstoy taught. The book is well 
made and printed in large, heavy face type. 


“Socialists at Work” by Robert Hunter. (The MacMil- 
lan Co., New York. Standard Library, 50c.) 

A new series which from all appearances will take its 
place as one of the most important of ‘‘popular priced 
editions’’ is “The Macmillan Standard Library,’ the 
first volumes of which have just been published. It is 
proposed to include in this ‘‘library’’ only those books 
which have been put to the test of public opinion and 
have been found wanting, books, in other words, which 
have come to be regarded as standards. All the fields 
of knowledge will be represented, literature, religion, 
biography, history, politics, art, economics, sports, soci- 
ology and belles lettres, so that the person who purchas- 
es the volumes as they appear will be gathering together 
the most complete and authoritative works on the sever- 
al subjects. ‘‘The Macmillan Standard Library” will 
never be finished; it has no fixed bounds. The inten- 
tion is that it shall consist of all worthy books possible 


in which there is a sufficient interest to warrant the in- 
clusion. 


Ruling Others Is a Curse to All 


No man ever ruled other men for their own good; 0 
man was ever rightfully the master of the minds or bod- 
ies of his brothers; no man ever ruled other men for 
anything but their undoing, and for his brutalization. 
The possession of power over others is inherently de- 
tractive, both to the possessor of the power and to those 
over whom it is exercised. And the great man of the 
future, in distinction from the great man of the past, 


‘is he who will seek to create power in the people, and 


not gain power over them. The great man of the future 
is he who will refuse to be great at all, in the historic 
sense, he is the man who will literally lose himself, who 
will altogether diffuse himself, in the life of humanity, 

George D. Heron. 


THE EDITOR'S DEFENCE 


The Editor of this paper has been convicted on the 
charge of “encouraging disrespect for the law'’. If this 
verdict is allowed to stand every radical paper in the 
State will be at the absolute mercy of the prosecutors, 
and may be thrown into jail at any moment. 

The interest of free speech demands that this case be 
appealed, and we urge that you subscribe to this fund. 
The Free Speech League, 

Home, Lakebay, Wash. 


NATHAN LEVIN, Treas. 


THE WORKERS’ UNIVERSITY. 
Books and Pamphlets For Sale By the Agitator 
Publishing Association. 
A Physician in the House, Dr. J. H. Greer...... 2.60 
What is Property? P. Proudon...... ; 2.00 
Flowers of the Mind, the best poems ........... 1.25 


ee ee toe 


Anarchism and other Essays, Emma Goldman.. 1.10 
Love's Coming of Age, Edward Carpenter ...... 1.00 
The Changing Order, Oscar Lovell Triggs ...... 1.00 


Tne American Esperanto Book, Arthur Baker... 1.00 
The Physical Basis of Mind and Morals, Fitch.. 1.00 
The Cost of Something for Nothing, J. P. Altgeld 1.00 
Slavery of Our Times, Tolstoy ....c.ccccceccse .65 
Patriotism, Emma Goldman ...........seeeese0 .05 
What I Believe, Emma Goldman .......cccceee 05 
Making Money in Free America, Bolton Hall... .50 
The Sale of An Appetite, a Purpose Story...... .56 
Francisco Ferrer; His Life, Work and Martyr- 
dom imeheeteanen cae 
The Rational Education of Children, Ferrer..... .05 
Modern Science and Anarchism, Kropotkin ..... .15 
Vice: Its Friends and Its Foes, E. C. Walker ... .16 
What the Young Need to Know, E. C. Walker... .15 
The State: Its Historic Role, Kropotkin ........ .10 


The Open Shop, C. S. Darrow ....... Veewa een L | 
Crime and Criminals, C. S. Darrow ......cee00. 10 
Law and Authority, Kropotkin ...... EOT E ever 305 


The Wage System; Revolutionary Government.. .05 
Anarchist Communism, Kropotkin ......ccceeee .05 
Appeal to the Young, Kropotkin ...........0.0+. .05 
Evolution and Revolution, Reclus .......cecee0e Ô 
Roosevelt and Anarchy, Jay Fox .......cce000. 05 
Trade Unionism and Anarchism, Jay Fox ...... .05 


The Mexican Revolution, Wm. C. Owen....... 05 
Direct Action vs. Legislation, J. B. S s.s.soa 05 


Weekly, REGENERACION 3 months $0c 
Organ Mexican Revolution, 914 Boston St. Los Angeles 


10c. a copy THE TOILER $1. a year, 
A Militant Monthly; 1621 Locust St. Kansas City, Mo. 


10c. a copy MOTHER EARTH $1. a year 
Monthly, Devoted to Social Science, 55 W. 28 St. N. Y 


“The House of Gowrie.” 364 Wendell St., Chicago. 


Publisher—Bookseller—Importer. Write for cata- 
logue, ‘‘A Thousand Books of Fame.” 


Communistic Library—Meets every Thursday night 
from 8 to 10; every Sunday morning from 10to 12. Free 
lessons in English and Esperanto. Books in any lang- 
uage free. 711 Hudson St., Trenton N. J. 


Agents for THE AGITATOR. 


Seattle:” Lavroff's stand, 115 Prefontaine Place. 
Raymer'’s old book store, 1522 First Ave. 

Lynn, Mass.: S. Yaffee, 233 Union Street. 

New York City: B. Waselevsky, 212 Henry Street; M. 

Maisel, 422 Grand Street 

New Zealand: P.Josephs, 43a Willis St., Wellington. 

England: T. Keell, 127 Ossulston St., London, W. C. 
Guy D Aldred, 17 Richmond gardens, Sheperds 


Bush, London, W. 
Australia: J. W, Fleming, 6 Argyle Place, Carlton Vic- 
toria. 


Vancouver, B. C.: The People’s Bookstore, 152'Cor- 
dova St. W.: 

Tacoma: Local 380, I. W. W., 110 South 14th St. 
Boston: M. Andelman, 291 Tremont St. 


Get your friends to subscribe for THE AGITATOR 


Around the World 


The war department is full of joy over a recent 
test of an aeroplane built to kill others than the 
operators. 

“Rear Admiral Frank F. Fletcher, U. S. N., ald 
for material at the Navy Department, makes the 
timely observation that 2,000 of these air craft can 
be purchased for the price of a single battleship. 

“Consider the spectacle of that aeroplane speed- 
ing over the aviation grounds yesterday,” he said, 
“with Captain Chandler, without practice or experi- 
ence, operating that weapon with such ease and 
Buccésgs that he picked off one target after another 
with the machine going at high speed. Then muiti- 
ply the number of machines by 2,000 and imagine 
the havoc which the downpour of shots would 
create.” 

How useful to disperse a crowd of strikers. What 
havoc a “downpour of shot would create” among an 
unruly mob like the ones we often have to con- 
tend with. Good for the cause. We must be care- 
ful not to take any immoral means to meet these 
guys. 


Twenty-five lodges comprising the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors, Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men and Brotherhood of Firemen and Enginemen, 
are favorable to forming a system federation on 
the Northwestern railroad. This is following the 
line of the system federations recently perfected 


by the shop organizations on various western rail- 
roads. 


The Metropolitan Magazine for June has an 
article on “Haywood and Haywoodism,” also one 
by Keir Harde on “The Labor Victory in England.” 
Both articles are well worth reading. Harde gives 
a good and fair definition of syndicalism, while op- 
posed to it. In the July number Morris Hilquiet 
will begin a series of articles on Socialism. 


There are seventeen hundred thousand railroad 
employees in the United States. The average 
wages of 5,500 general officers is $13.27 a day, 
while that of the trackmen is $1.47. The average 
wages of the aristocrats of the railroad workers, 
the engineers, is $4.55 a day. 


The astrikebreakers employed to defeat the 
‘Laborers’ Union of Newark, N. J., are receiving 
$3.50 in addition to being housed and fed. The 
laborers asked for only $2.00 a day and house and 
feed themselves. 


Speaking of sabotage before the Socialist Con- 


vention, Gaylord of Milwaukee said: “We don't 
want any of it. We don’t want to touch it. We 
don't want a hint of it connected with us. We 


repudiate it in every fibre of us.” 


The strike of the Chicago pressmen is still on. 
The freight handlers of that city are in the seventh 
week of their strike. 


ELIMINATING THE ANARCHIST 


Anarchy is causing a heap of trouble in the 
socialist camp nowadays. “The Masses” has an 
article entitled “Eliminating the Anarchist,” which 
contains a lot of the usual gush about violence, 
etc. The article opens with this profound observa- 
tion : “A resort to violence by individuals or a 
minority group as a means of settling a social 
problem is a confession of moral and intellectual 
incompetence. It is a confession that those who 
advocate or practice violence are afraid to submit 
the justice of their cause to the arbitration of 
Treason.” 

In the first proposition it is wrong only for one 
or a few to revolt. If a majority does so the 
moral of the act changes and it becomes a wise act. 
This is modern socialist logic. 

And the second proposition, ye Gods! Afraid to 
submit it to reason. Whose reason? The capi- 
talists, of course. There is nobody else to reason 
with about it. The worker is not going to bother 
about it. He sees it. It’s plain to him. It’s the 
capitalist and his retainers that we must meet. 
And reason with them, to suggest it, is carrying the 
joke too far. Let us drop it. 
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The samé writer says next: “We may be im: 
patient at the slow progress of our campaign to 
convert the majority to our point of view, but when 
this impatience finds expression in ‘short cuts’ to 
the New Jerusalem, it ceases to be scientific and 
becomes raw Utoplanism. If this ‘short cut’ takes 
the form of brutal conflict or contemptible sabotage, 
it is a confession that education is a farce and 
that the only argument which men will recognize 
is a knife at the midriff or a blow between the 
eyes.” 

What about education showing us that “contempt- 
ible sabotage” and direct action is the only way, 
would education then be a farce? 

Or does this writer mean to say that we must 
educate the capitalists into the belief that it will 
be good for their souls and their body to give up 
all their wealth and step down from their pedestals 
of honor and power and idleness and pleasure. 
Does the writer imply that we will bring about 
the kingdom come in this way. How else can edu- 
cation be used. Enlighten me, I’m blind. 


The Anarchist and direct actionist and syndicalist 
have no special abhorrence of any special means 
to the end. If it can be attained by other means 
than violence, all well and good, but we are ready 
for any means to the end. What did Berger mean 
when he wrote two years ago: 

“In view of the plutocratic law-making of the 
present day, it is easy to predict that the safety 
and hope of the country will finally lie in one 
direction only—that of a violent and bloody revo- 
lution. 


“Therefore, I say, each of the 600,000 Socialist 
voters, and of the 2,000,000 workingmen who in- 
stinctively incline our way, should, besides doing 
much reading and still more thinking, also have a 
good rifle and the necessary rounds of ammunition 
in his home, and be prepared to back up his ballot 
with his bullets if necessary.” 


THE CASE OF ETTOR AND GIOVANNITTI 


The arrest of Joseph Ettor and Arturo Giovannitti, 
two leading figures in that phase of the class struggle, 
which was recently transacted in Lawrence, Mass. should 
arouse the sentiment of the labor movement to a fiery 
pitch. These fearless men have been willing to sacrifice 
their lives for the sake of the proletariat. They have glad- 
ly relinquished their liberties that the deformed, emaci- 
ated babes and hard-worked, half-starved men and wom- 
en of Lawrence might enjoy slightly alleviated and hu- 
manized conditions. It is, therefore, the duty of every 
individual, who lays claim to radical principles or tend- 
encies to raise his voice in loud and vehement protest 
against this latest of capital's crimes. 

AN INJURY TO ONE IS AN INJRURY TO ALL. It 
is Ettor and Giovannitti today. Tomorrow it may be 
you or I. Every man and woman, who voices a con- 
demnation of the existing system stands in danger of 
being into the same position and predicament as that 
occupied by Ettor and his brother prisoner. 

This case of the two comrades in Lawrence is only a 
repetition of capital’s incessant attempts to seize into its 
fiendish and inhuman clutches all those in the labor 
movement who manifest the slightest strength, stamina 
and determination. The eight Chicago Anarchists faced 
a like situation. Moyer, Haywood and Pettibone were 
given similar treatment. Ettor Govannitti are inocent. 
Capital, however, would glorify in their execution. These 
two men are members ofthe working class. They faut 
staunchly in our battle—the great class war. Only to us, 
their comrades and fellow fighters, can they hope to look 
for support. And we must be prepared to meet their 
cry, morally and financially, Ettor and Giovannitti 
MUST NOT BE MURDERED. Haywood, one of the 
proletariat’s most virile forces, walks the streets a free 
man today. This is due to the bold front presented by 
labor during the entire process of his trial. 


What we did for Haywood, we CAN and MUST do for 
the fellow workers in Massachusetts. Letit not even be 
hinted that Ettor and Giovannetti have been sent to 
their deaths thruany neglect upon the part of labor. 
Labor’s repudiation of the McNamaras was both ignorant 
and shameful. Let it now atone for that great error by 
planting itself firmly and staunchly at the side of the two 
latest victims of capital’s insatiable desire for vengeance. 
If, however, despite all our efforts, Ettor and Giovan- 
nitti areexecuted, capital may rest assured that the work- 
ing class of America will be prepared to demand and ob- 
tain redress for this heinous crime. 


Rosa MARKUS, aged 15. 


Get your friends to subscribe to The Agitator. 


HISTORY REPEATING ITSELF 


It is easy to work yourself up into a political frenzy, 
bawl your head off at meetings, or take straight from 
the mouth of your favorite Socialist or Anarchist preach- 
er the exceedingly doubtful arguments you should in- 
vestigate and think out for yourself. It is the easiest 
thing in the world to follow a leader, and that is doubt- 
less the way in which all kingship and tyranny origin- 
ated. All these things are easy, and because they are 90 
easy they are obsolutely fatal; for they encourage sloth, 
rob the masses of initiative, cultivate flabbiness in place 
of muscle and reduce the whole body to a spineless mass. 
It is the method by which the church has ruled for cen- 
turies, and it is the method by which the labor and rev- 
olutionary{movement of this country is being ruled today. 
The movement also has its ‘‘sacred’’ orators, preaching 
from their pulpits and shielded against contradiction; 
it also has its ‘‘Sacred Colleges” in the editorial sanc- 
tums of organs that expurgate whatever does not suit the 
commercial policies they were founded to foment. To- 
day hero-worship is actually inculcated as a virtue, and 
discussion of problems vital to the movement, but dang- 
erous to the rulers, is checked at every point. For ex- 
ample; the I.W.W. is now developing certain central- 
izing policies entirely foreign to the great Syndicalist 
movement of which it is supposed to be a part; but to 
get that imformation I have to go toindependent papers 
wherein the rebels are voicing their protests, and voic- 
ing them with eloquence and logic. As always, the of- 
ficial organs are silent as the grave. They have unlim- 
ited space for sensationalism and hero-worship, but for 
what vitally concerns the rank and file they have no 
room. Wm. C. Owen, in Regeneracion. 


The Death of Voltairine de Cleyre. 

As we go to press the following sad note 
was received. Next issue will contain a bio- 
graphical sketch of this deceased Revolu- 
tionist : 

‘*Voltairine de Cleyre 
Died 11 a. m., Thursday. 
Memorial Meeting Sunday, 

St. John to Preside. 


Haywood to Speak. 
Will be Buried Beside Our Five in 
Waldheim.’’ 


THE AGITATOR EXCURSION 


The Agitator Excursion from Seattle to Home was a 
grand success from every point of view. We shall have 
more to say and give a full report in the next is- 
sue. 


RECEIPTS 

Excursion Dinner, 26.50; Portland I. W.W., $4; Frisco 
Ball, $5; St Louis Syndicalist Leaugue, $3; Moes, $1.50; 
Clerc, Wasselefsky, Fink, Raasch, Muer, Commuaistic 
Library, Capes, Kurtz, Petrovich, Pospisil, Hosdoffer, 
Hagler, Donation, Horner, Goldstein, Zamberlin, each 
$1.00; Penhallow, Scarcerieaux, Craig, Brown, Helfand, 
Greenhalgh, each 50c. Springer, 35c. Knox, Matsiselts, 
Paterson, Nagorove, Bonner, each 25 cents. 
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Financial Report For May 
EXPENSES 
Jay Fox, wages, $40, 00 
Faler & Co,, Linotype, 19.20 
Paper Stock, 10.80 
Postage, etc., 4.05 
Help, 1,16 
Total, $75.21 
Deficit from April. $16.98 
Receipts, $26.50 
Deficit, $65.69 


HENDERSON BAY ROUTE —Steamer Tyconda leaves 
Commercial Dock, Tacoma, for all points on Hender- 
son Bay, including Home, week days at 2:30 p. m., 
returning next morning. Sunday at 8 a. m., return- 
ing same day. 

NORTH BAY ROUTE—Steamer Tyrus leaves Com- 
mercial Dock, Tacoma, for all points on North Bay 
every Monday, Wednesday and Friday at 10 a. m., Te 
urnig next morning. 


For Sale—12 acres of good land under good conditions 
in Aurora Coloney, Cal., managed by Abe Isaak. Ap- 
ply to S. Fillin, 544 Blake Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


For Sale — In Home. Two acres and a small house, 
cheap. Apply to THE AGITATOR. 
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Ghe Passing Show 


Voltairine de Cleyre. 

This is a queer world where a person has 
to die in order that something good may be 
said about him. I’ve often had much to say 
about the living n:artyrdom of Voltairine de 
Cleyre, but I never had the courage to fly 
in the face of tradition and write it down 
on this page, as I am going to do now. No 
one would have been quicker to resent my 
impudence than Voltairine. Voltairine was 
the soul ef modesty. She abhorred the public 
eye. She disdained notoriety. She preferred 
to work and suffer in silence. Like all finely 
tempered natures she was retiring in her 
habits. She believed in the deed rather than 
in the doer. She knew the baneful effect 
of hero worship and despised it. She would 
be nobody’s god. 

Nature has the habit of now and then 
producing a type of human being far in ad- 
vance of the times; an ideal for us to emu- 
late; a being devoid of sham, uncompromis- 
ing, and to whom the truth is sacred; a 
being whose selfishness is so large that it 
takes in the human race and treats self only 
as one of the great mass; a being keen to 
sense all forms of wrong, and powerful in 
denunciation of it; one who can reach into 
the future and draw it nearer. Such a being 
was Voltairine de Cleyre. 

A slip of a school girl in a Michigan vil- 
lage, when the Haymarket bomb was thrown, 
and the eight Anarchists were arrested, she 
shouted in unison with the mad mob: ‘‘They 
ought to be hung.” They were hung and the 
other day she was consigned to cternal rest 
beside them in Waldheim Cemetery, attended 
hy a mass of two thousand workers. 

Speaking at a memorial meeting in honor 
of those martyrs, in 1901, she said: “For thai 
ignorant, outrageous, bloodthirsty sentence I 
shall never forgive myself, tho I know the 
dead men would have forgiven me, tho I 
know those who loved them forgive me. But 
my Own voice, as it sounded that night, will 
sound so in my ears till I die—a bitter re- 
proach and shame. T have only one word 
of extenuation for myself and the millions of 
others who did as I did that night—ignor- 
ance.” 

Ignorance, the castiron monster that stands 
between man and man. Its hideous image 
never left her vision, since the conviction of 
the Chicago Anarchists in 1886, led her into 
an investigation of their ideas. Ignorance al- 
lowed the ruling class to hang them because 
they espoused the cause of labor. Ignorance 
made the people believe they were murderers. 
Ignorance was the deadly foe of labor that 
kept the mass of mankind in slavery, and she 
resolved to fight it with all her force. 

For 25 years she has conducted the war 
with a vigor and tenacity, in the face of 
physical weakness, that is scarcely conceiv- 
able. As a writer and lecturer on sociological 
questions she had no superior and few equals 
among her sex. Her writings are master- 
pieces of art and argument. She had the 
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power of holding one with her eloquence 
while she packed his mind full of ideas. 

She always called things by their right 
names. She had the simple straightforward- 
Ness common to genius. If she thot you in. 
capable of an undertaking she would tell you 
in plain speech, with kindness and considera- 
tion, but with a sense of duty to you and 
those who might be effected by your actions. 
But if your conduct called for strong lan- 
guage she would lash you with words whose 
sting you would not soon forget. 

Voltairine was an Anarchist and Revolu- 
tionist in her actual as well as in her intel- 
lectual life. On more than one occasion she 
was put to the test. About three years ago, 
a young man, one of her pupils, whose mind 
was affected by the difficulties of life. shot 
her. Three builets lodged in her body. She 
barely escaped death. The young man was 
arrested by the state and a charge of at- 
tempied murder placed against him. When 
Voltairine recovered she was forced to ap- 
pear as a witness in his trial. When she took 
the stand she affirmed that she would tell 
the truth, but she didn’t. This scrupulously 
honest and truthful woman lied. She lied in 
defence of truth. 

By what right did the state invade her 
liberty, by attempting to make her a party 
to the commission of what she considered a 
greater crime than the shooting of herself had 
been? She no longer believed in the savage 
doctrine of revenge. She felt no resentmen; 
at the young man who had attempted her 
life. She knew he was moved by forces 
over which he had no control, and she was 
psychologiist, enuf to know that there was 
no more danger of this same combination of 
forces taking possession of him again than 
they shud possess any other individual in 
the community. 

She not only refused to recognize him as 
her assailant, but did everything in her power 
to comfort him in prison and to secure his 
release. But the state would not be deprived 
of its revenge. It satiated its mad appetite 
without her help, and sent the man to prison 
for a term of years. Voltairine left the court- 
room with sorrow in her heart, and, tho weak- 
ened greatly by the bullets she carried in her 
frail body, she renewed her attack upon ignor- 
ance and authority even with greater vigor 
than formerly. 

Voltairine’s humanitarianism extended to all 
lifc. She would not destroy life of any kind 
if she could avoid it. When pests invaded 
her rooms she captured them and carried 
them out. Can you reconcile this deep Jove 
and regard for life with her championship of 
the Mexican revolution? If you cannot you 
have yet to grasp the psychology of a Revo- 
lutionist. 

It is the lover of humanity who is always 
the Revolutionist. The knowledge of the 
great suifering of the Mexican people, and 
the further knowledge that this suffering 
could be relieved only by the revolt of the 
sufferers and the consequent overthrow of the 
system that -inflicted-the: suffering made her a 
Revolutionist. She was a surgeon of society 
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who, feeling keenly for the patient, yet knew 
that its life depended on the insertion of the 
scalpel and the removal of the infected parts, 
Voltairine played well her part in the 
drama of life. She has left the stage, but her 
memory will linger long, like the odor of a 
fragrant rose crushed at full bloom; like the 
impress of a great thot flasht on the mind. 


Gompers’ Conviction. 

After reading an opinion covering 72 type- 
written pages, Justice Wright of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, sentenced 
Samuel Gompers to one year in jail, John Mit- 
chell to nine months and Frank Morrison to 
six months imprisonment for contempt of 
court, in the now famous Buck Stove and 
Range boyeott case. An appeal has been taken 
to the Supreme Court of the United States. 


If these men were landed in jail the rank 
and file of the A. F. of L. might be aroused 
to the gravity of the labor situation and set 
about doing something to stem the rising tide 
of oppression. 

Yet they might follow the ancient way, the 
way their ancestors did, make gods of the 
‘‘martyrs,’? kneel down and worship them and 
send them to congress ‘‘to change such bad 
laws.” Which, indeed, they surely would an- 
less the militant minority was there to point 
out the danger as well as the uselessness at- 
tendant upon such foolishness; show them it 
is the enemy’s game to thus divert their atten- 
tion from the substance to. the shadow, and 
that for untold ages the mass of the world’s 
toilers have been kept in ignorance and sub- 
jection by the shadow of political bliss in the 
present and a heavenly home in the hereafter, 


Tipping Over the Chair. 


While the Socialist politicians are flurrying 
around collecting dimes and dollars from their 
‘‘faithful’’ followers. to carry on ‘‘the great 
campaign for the emancipation of the working 
class,’’ it is refreshing to read the following 
terse sizeup of the game from the lips of Joe 
Ettor, sieved thru the bars of the Lawrence 
bastile: 

“They tell us to get what we want by the ballot. 
They want us to play the game according to the és- 
tablished rules. But the rules were made by the- 
capitalists. They have laid down the laws of the 
game. They hold the pick of the cards. We never 
can win by political methods. The right of suffrage: 
is the greatest hoax of history. Direct action is 
the only way. No class of people ever gave up the 
chair of privilege until sometody tipt the chair 
over.” 


Is This Natural or Artificial? 

Some ‘‘Revolutionists’’ are inclined to differ- 
entiate between what they are pleased to term 
natural and artificial stimulants, and while 
welcoming the former as a most useful and 
necessary element in the progress of the race, 
rail mightily against the latter as the greatest 
curse of mankind. Yet these same people will 
go to the dentist for artificial tecth, to the 
hairdresser for artificial hair, to the corset- 
maker for artificial shapes, to the philosophers 
anl heroes for artificial opinions and to the 
shoemaker for artificial understanding. 
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SYNDICALISM IN FRANCE 


(This is the first and only complete history of the great 
French labor organization, and we are glad to present 
it to our readers, especially at this time, when so much is 
being said and so little is known about syndicalism. The 
reader will observe the dissimilarity between the C. G. T. 
and any organization in this country. This history was 
accepted for publication as a pamphlet in Chicago eight- 
teen months ago and has been pigeon-holed ever since. 
Syndicalism wont stay ‘‘put’’ any longer. —Editor.) 


Structure of the Confederation Generale 
du Travail 


In the following grouping the beautiful symmetry of 
the C. G. T. can readily be seen. The famed ‘‘two sec- 
tions,” one organized according to locality, and the oth- 
er according to industry, are made clear. 

A frequent reference to this ‘“‘yroup,’? while reading 
the article, will help the miud to grasp the details more 
fully. 


354.000 members organized lo- 

cally, thruout France, accord- 

ing to crafts and industries, in- 

to 3012 syndicats (local unions) 
3012 syndicats organ- 
ized locally regardless 
of craft or industrial 
lines into 154 ‘‘Bour- 
ses du travail,” (lo- 
cal councils,) one 
for each city or dis- 
trict organized. 


3012 syndicats organ- 
ized nationally accord- 
ing to craft; industry 
or ‘‘department’’ into 
§7 National federa- 
tions, or unions; one 
for each craft or indus- 
try organized. 


Bourse Committee, 
consisting of one dele- 
gate from each ‘‘Bour- 
se du travail.” 


Federal Committee, 
consisting of one del- 
egate from each nat- 
ional federation. 


Confederal Committee, consist- 
ing of the combined Federal and 
Bourse Committees. 


The official figures of 354.000, are taken from the re- 
ports of the C. G. T. (1910) upon which per capita tax 
is based; and is, therefore, a conservative estimate of 
the organization’s strength. For instance, The Nat. Fed. 
of Transport Workers pays assessments on 5.000 mem- 
bers, yet in Paris alone there is known to be 7.000 in 
good standing in this union. An estimate of 500.000 
would probably be nearer the exact numerical strength 
of the C. G. T. than the official figures. 


The Syndicats 


The fundamental form of organization inthe C. G. T. 
is the syndicat, or local anion. The 3012 of these syndi- 
«ats are in all the industries and localities of France. 
They, in regard to scope of organization, do not conform 
to “iron clad’’ classification. They have not been cre- 
ated according to some utopia or ‘‘cut and dried’’ plan, 
but are the result of long evolutionary processes. They 
are in many stages of development, and are constantly 
and rapidly changing and improving their forms by fus- 
ing with each other, or widening their scope and includ- 
ing broader categories of workers. They may be loosely 
grouped under three general heads, viz. (1) craft, (2) 
modified craft and (3) industrial syndicats. 

(1) The craft syndicats usually consist of skilled work- 
ers whose professions are clearly marked, or who dont 
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require assisiante, such as Iccksmiths, proof readers, com- 
positors, typewriters, engineers, etc. 

(2) modified syndicats usually consist of mechanics 
and helpers or of workers in trades closely allied. The 
Syndicat of Masons of Paris, for instance, includes brick- 
layers, stone masons, hod carriers, etc. Syndicats of 
workers in two or more closely related trades are com- 
mon: such are, in various places Roofers-Tinners Tin- 
ners-Plumbers, Plumbers-Roofers, Plasters-Painters, 
Bartenders-Waiters, etc. 

(3) The miners and railroaders local unions are types 
of industrial syndicats. The miner's syndicats include 
all mine workers, the railroaders syndicats all railroaders 
except engineers and firemen, who have separate organ- 
ization of their own. In big railroad centres there are 
syndicates for each railroad system. In Paris there are 
11 of these system industrial syndicats. 

The French idea is togroupas great number of work- 
ers in thle syndicats as is practical. In Paris, where 
building trades workers are very numerous, they are or- 
ganized into 34 syndicats of trade or modified trade ty- 
pe; but in the smaller cities where building trades wor- 
kersare fewer they are all grouped together in industrial 
syndicats. 

Administration of Syndicats 

While following no hard and fast rule, as each syndi- 
cate chooses its own methods, the syndicates are usual- 
ly administered by an executive committee of about a doz- 
en members including a secretary and treasurer. Except 
in the cases of the large syndicats whose secretaries are 
paid, the services of these committeemen are gratuitous. 
Their functions are purely executive Matters requiring 
legislation_being settled at the business meetings of the 
syndicats, which usually take place four times a year. At 
these business meetings, as in those of syndicalist organ- 
izations of all degrees, the principle of quorum is ignored, 
any number of members regularly assembled being com- 
petent to transact the syndicats business. Officers of the 
syndicats must, according to the national law of 1884, 
be French born, 21 years of age and in enjoyment of civ- 
il rights. 

The National Federations 

The national federation is a national alliance ofall the 
syndicats organized in a given craft, industry or depart- 
ment. Like the syndicats the federations have not been 
created according toany prearranged plan but are the 
products of an evolutionary process. They are of many 
types, but may be loosely classified under four heads (1) 
craft, (2) semi-industrial, (3) industrial, and (4) ‘‘de- 
partmental.’’ 

(1) The clear cut craft type of federation is compara- 
tively rare. It is represented by the barbers, school 
teachers, drug clerks and a few others. 

(2) The bulk of the federations are of the semi-indus- 
trial type most of them being directly engaged in the 
production of one article or set of articles. Workers en- 
gaged in producing the raw materials used are not gen- 
erally in these unions. The employees ofthe state match 
works,'for instance, are all organized into the Federation 
of Match Workers, all textile worker into the ‘‘Federa- 
tion of Textile Workers,’ all leather workers into the 
“Federation of Leather Workers,” all Glass Workers in- 
to the ‘‘Federation of Glass Workers,” etc. 

The ‘‘Federation of Lithographers’’ organizes, in ad- 
dition to lithographs, newspaper reporters, artists, en- 
gravers etc. The ‘‘Gen. Federation of Theatrical Work- 
ers” includes actors, ‘‘supes,’’ ushers, musicians, stage- 
hands, electricians, etc. 


(3) The higher type of industrial federation is best ex- 
emplified by the ‘‘National Federation of Building Trades 
Workers,’’ which is at once the largest, best formed and 
perhaps most revolutionary federation in France. It in- 
cludes in its ranks building trades workers of all categor- 
ies, from brick-makers, quarry men and ‘‘chimney doc- 
tors’’ to sculptors, draftsmen, wood carvers, etc. The 
‘‘National Federation of Food Stuff Workers,” tho 
much smaller, is another fine type of industrial union. It 
is composed of food stuff workers of all categories except 
agricultural workers who have their federation. It in- 
cludes hotel employees, butchers, bakers, candymakers, 
brewery workers, milk men, grocery clerks, etc. 

(4) The ‘‘National Federation of Metal Workers’’ is 
the nearest approach to the ‘‘department’’ type of union. 
It consists of metal workers of almost every category, 
from metal miners, boilermakers and ‘‘demolishers of 
ships’’ to makers of scientific instruments and opticians. 
This federation is somewhat top heavy, and with an in- 
ioe in membership will in all likelihood be sub-divid- 
ed. 

With the exception of a few organizations such as the 
miner’s and railroader’s, which preserve the same scope 
of organization in the syndicats as in the federations 
all these federations follow the custom of dividing them- 
selves for convenience sake into numerous loose craft 
syndicats in the localities where their membership is large. 


In the localities where the membership is small, the 
the syndicats retain the industrial form of the federa- 
tioun. 

The federation’s numerically strongest (1910) are 
“Building Workers’’ 85.000, ‘‘R. R. Workers’ 48.000, 
‘*Miners’’ 30.000, ‘‘Metal Workers’’ 30.000. 

Federalist and Centralized Federations 


In regard to their organization forms the French fed- 
erations are of two pronounced types, viz. federalist and 
centralist. A federalist, or decentralized, federation is 
one in which the syndicats enjoy the completest possible 
autonomy. It is administered by a national committee 
composed of one delegate from each affiliated syndicat, 

These delegates are always subject to recall, so conse- 
quently keep in touch with their respective syndicats, 
and represent their interests. All the revolutionary fed- 
erations such as ‘‘Building Trades Workers,’’ ‘‘Leather 
Workers,’ ‘‘Metal Workers,’ are ofthis federalist type. 

In the centralized federations the syndicats have very 
limited autonomy. The federations are usually admin- 
istered by a small powerful committee, elected for a 
term of years, at the conventions, which usually take 
place every two years. Such committees are, ordinarily, 
dictators. The conservative socialist politicians are in- 
terested in them, but are gradually being dislodged by 
the famous ‘‘militant minorities’? of direct actionists, 
who favor the adoption of the better federal form. 

Bourses du Travail 

A Bourse is a local alliance of all the syndicats of all 
the organized industries in a given locality. The Bour- 
ses are true class organization, organizing in one union, 
workers of all kinds in given localities. ‘hey are of two 
types, those organized on governmental territorial lines, 
such as ward, city and county; and those organized on 
natural industrial lines, such as mining districts, tex- 
tile districts, etc. Both types are numerous. 

The ‘‘Union of Syndicats of the Seine’’ (Paris and en- 
virons) is a characteristic type of Bourse organization. 
It consists of all the C. G. T. syndicats in its territory— 
230 syndicats of 52 national federations. It is administer- 
ed by a general committee of one member from each 
syndicat. An executive committee of 30 members, in- 
cluding Sec., Treas., etc., is elected from its ranks. The 
Secretary and Treasurer are paid $2.00 for eight hours. 
Duties of committees are of} administrative and propa- 
ganda nature. The syndicats decide all legislative mat- 
ters. 

The great value of the Bourses lie in their class nat- 
ure. They do not limit themselves to the organization of 
any one category of workers, but to the whole working 
class in their localities. They have done much to break 
down in France the narrow spirit of trade unionism and 
to teach the workers they are primarily members of the 
working class and not of'any particular craft, by enabling 
workers of all kinds to undertake making important co- 
operative projects in common. The following are a few 
of their many undertakings. All are optional to each 
Bourse. Wma. Z. FOSTER. 

(To be continued.) 


TRIAL OF THE MEXICAN JUNTA 


The itarce is over. ‘The trial of the Junta began June 
the 21st. It took the first two days to selecta jury. Then 
a week anda half was spent listening tothe lies of the state 
witnesses. They were nicely trained to lie against the 
Mexican Liberal Junta. Any one with a clear con- 
science could see that these men on trial were innocent. 

Most of the State witnesses went to Mexico as fortune 
hunters to get rich quick; and as they could not succeed 
they turned traitors against the Mexican Liberal Party. 
Martin, the first State witness, stated that he was a Spy 
for the Mexican Government. There were at least 25 
state witnesses, mostly rif raf gleaned from the slums. 
The Mexican Liberal Junta had about 12 witnesses. All 
stated they went to Mexico to fight in the Revolution of 
of their own free will. Jack Mosby was also a witness 
for the Mexican Liberal Junta, in spite of the promise 
made to him by assistant prosecutor Robinson that if be 
became a witness for the State he would soon be set at 
liberty. He stated this to the Jury, but Robinson denied 
it. Gen. Jack Mosby is serving a six years sentence in 
a Military Prison for deserting the U. S. Army. 

J. B. Laflin, stated that he read ‘‘Barbarous Mexico," 
by John K. Turner, and was thusly inspired to go to 
Mexico and fight the cruel system of injustice which 
rests on blood andiron. The brothers Magon as well as 
Liberado Rivera and Ensclmo Figueroa, are found guilty 
in spite of their innocence and sentenced to 23 months 
in jail. They were taken at once to the County Prison 
of Los Angeles, which truly represent the Bastile of Paris. 
Hundreds of people were present, but also plenty of pol- 
ice and spies. 

Now it is for us to do our best for these four men who 
are innocently compeld to serve imprisonment. Twas 
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THE MARCH OF THE HUNGRY MEN 


In the dreams of your downy couches, thru the shades 
of your pampered sleep, 

Give ear: you can hear it coming, the tide that is steady 
and deep— 

Give ear, for the sound is growing, from desert and 
dungeon and den: 

The tramp of the Marching Millions, the March of the 
Hungry Men. 


As once the lean-limbed Spartans at Locri's last ascent, 

As William's Norman legions thru Sussex Meadows 
went, 

As Wolfe assailed the moutains, as Sherman led the way 

From Fulton to Savannah—as they, or more than 
they; 


So comes another army your wit cannot compute, 

The man-at-arms sel{-fashioned, the man you made the 
brute, 

From farm and sweatshop gathered, from factory, mine 
and mill, 

With lever and shears and auger, dibble and drift and 
drill. 


They bare no sword nor rifle, yet their ladders are on 
your walls, 

Tho the hauberk is turned to a jumper, the jambeaus 
to overalls, 

They come from the locomotive, the cab and the cob- 
bler's bench; 

They are armed with the pick and the jack-plane, 
thecsledge and the axe and the wrench. 


And some come empty-handed with fingers gnarled and 
strong, 

And some come dumb with sorrow, and some sway 
drunk with song, 

But all that you thaut were buried, are stirring and lithe 
and quick, 

And they carry a brass-bound sceptre: the brass compos- 
ing stick. 


Thru the depths of the Devil’s darkness, with the dis- 
tant stars for light, 

They are coming the while youslumber, and they come 
with the might of Right; 

On a morrow —perhaps tomorrow—you will waken and 
see, and then 

You will hand the keys of the cities to the ranks of 
the Hungry Men. 

—REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN. 
io 
present from the b2ginning to the end of the trial. I saw 
the business men and private property holders bring in 
the verdict. I was watching the performance of the 
court and thant of the trial of Socrates, who was con- 
demned to death, by drinking poison. Ricardo Flores 
Magoon, Enrico Flores Magoon, Enselmo Figueroa, and 
Librado Rivera were in the same position as Socrates was 
in his time. According to the stupidity and ignorance 
of the State these four men were evildoers and must 
be punished because the State says they corrupt the 
minds of the youth, by inspiring them with rebellion to 
arise and abolish this damnable system of tyranny, and 
despotism. The Mexican today found it an historical nec- 
essity to take up arms and fight for Land and Liberty. 

Never in the History of mankind did the State come 
with reason or wisdom to settle things or disputes 
with the proletariat. It always came with brute force 
and still we expect that the State shall come with some- 
thing which it does not possess. 

Speaking about equality before the law, what a mock- 
ery, whata disgrace. The prosecution will always have 
its own way. The lamb never will get justice from the 
lion, until we give up this lamb action and become lions 
ourselves. I was waiting for the last three months to 
see the performance of this farce, and it is true as our 
comrade Kropotkin says in his ‘‘Memoirs ofa Revolu- 
tionist.’’ If you wish to see criminals then just go in the 
courthouses there is the place you can find them, the real 
type, the scum of mankind. Money prostitutes the char- 
acters of men and women. 

Now it is for every true revolutionist to support the 
Mexican Liberal Movement financially, morally and in- 
tellectually. The Mexican Liberal Party has, every 
Sunday and sometimes during the week, street meetings. 
They. at least possess the courage to say that they dont 
believe in Government, and why should they? Is Govern- 
ment so good? So kindly to us? Dont we see the action 
of the government in our every cay life; has not the gov- 
ernment transformed the earth into a human slaughter 
house? Is not every step we make toward Liberty 
soaked with the best blood of mankind? Are not every 
day hundreds of human beings crippled and killed by 
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the bloody selfishness of a few individuals? I wish that 
every Revolutionist could see things as clear as the Mex- 
ican Liberal Junta, and our old comrade, Owen, does. 
The world soon would be changed. 

It is up to us to undermine this present system of rob- 
bery and exploitation, to carry on a propaganda of how 
to abolish private property, and educate the masses on 
that line. Private property stands above human life, 
and keeps the human race in slavery, We can ses it ev- 
erywhere; see it for instance in Mexico, San Diego, the 
last strike in Liberia where hundreds of innocent men 
were killed. Why all this? Because private property 
is at the foundation of our present system. It is a sys- 
tem that givesthe property holding class the privilege to 
rob. The bloodsuckers keep themselves in existance by 
enslaving the working class. And that is the system 
the Mexican Liberal Junta is fighting. 

It would be impossible to carry on the Mexican Revo- 
lution without this tremendous Intellectual Power, and 
financial support which is gladly contributed by every 
Liberty Loving man and woman and greatly helps to 
keep the flame of discontent and Rebellion alive. ‘‘Reg- 
eneration,’’ the weekly issue of the Mexican Liberal Jun- 
ta is printed in Spanish and English, which every true 
revolutionist should support. 

Now to the conclusion: I must sav that I agree with 
Ricardo Flores Magon when he stated in his defence, that 
a Revolution can not be formented on paper; it most be 
formented by guns. We may express certain views on 
paper, but guns must do the action. This matter will 
be solved sooner or later by the storm of the Social Rev- 
olution. Then at last mankind will have reached these 
great univeral oneness where it will live in Harmony 
and Freedom. Gus TELTSCH. 


THE MILITANT MINORITY 


To show the great effect on the labor movement by the 
militant minority we need only recite the valuable work 
accomplished by the Syndicalist League of St Louis. 

In the space of six months since it was organized here 
its influence has been felt on a national scale. It start- 
ed the ‘‘ball rolling” in The Amalgamated Association 
of [ron, Steel and Tin Workers which ended in a com- 
plete victory for the progressives at the last convention. 

The Rollers & other aristocrats of that labor organization 
(10 to $12 a day men) had in the past ruled the organ- 
ization. Locally and nationally they used it so exclusive- 
ly in their own interest, that the organization became 
known as ‘‘the rottenest organization in the A.F of L.” 

These aristocrats, not satisfied with their 10 & $12., 
and often more, a day, even forced some of their work 
onto the shoulders of the underpaid men. A small] num- 
ber of the latter wanted to organize in the ILW.W., and 
get out of such a rotten organization. 

The Syndicalists, who were members of the I.W.W at 
that time, held a conference, and, disregarding being 
branded “‘traitors’’ by the patriots in the ILW.W., they 
decided that Syndicalism be given a practical test, by 
making an effort to get control of that ‘‘rotten union’’. 
It was figured out that if the rebels shud organize 
an I.W.W. Local they could get only a handful of men 
to join them in such a move, out of about 500 members 
of the local union. Then the boss would fire them off 
the job and the union would remain inthe hands of the 
aristocrats and fakers, indisputed. This has been the ex- 
perience of the worker for seven years. So, looking at 
the situation in this light, it was decided to at Jeast make 
the trial. 

Fortunately we had a group of good level headed mil- 
itants in that organization and they soon showed that 
they were tacticians of the first class. They got practi- 
cal control at the first meeting they attended and have 
held it ever since. The aristocrats and fakers fumed and 
raged and resorted to many tricks to dislodge them, but to 
no avail. They even braut in one of the smoothest labor 
fakers of St. Lonis, belongingtothe Barber’s Union. But 
the workers stood pat and asked ‘‘what does a barber 
know about the Iron and Steel Worker’s trade.’ 

When the time came to elect delegates to the national 
convention, the aristocrats were overwhelmingly defeat- 
ed and the three delegates were elected from the ranks 
of the underpaid men, the first time it had ever been 
done in that union, In the mean time the unions in other 
parts were also ‘‘up and doing’’ with the result that at 
the convention the aristocrats were hopelessly inthe min- 
ority. At the convention the system of dues was chang- 
ed so that they were lowered for the underpaid menand 
increased for the aristocrats. 


This will strengthen the underpaid men in the organ- 
ization materially, as their dues hitherto were excessive. 
The convention went on record as favoring industrial 
unionism. A committee was elected to get in touch with 
all the metal working unions of the A. F. of L. for the 
purpose of establishing a metal trades department in the 


A. F. of L. The organization is now in the hands of tha 
rebellous membership and with the proper Syndica::s: 
agitation and education this orgahization will be in the 
vanguard of the Revolution. The thembership can be 
taught all the revolutionary methods of warfate and at 
the same time keep shop cotitrol. They are planning 
now to bring into the union all the laborers in and about 
the mills. 

The Syndicalist League of St. Louis is also doing some 
valuable work in the moulder's union. We've succeeded 
in getting the militants busy in these otganizations. Lo- 
cal 426 is sending out the following resolutions to about 
500 unions of moulders and coremakers. The official jour- 
nal is swamped with resolutions froni all parts of the 
country. These anions are very much alive and the 
faker is getting hell all around. 

RESOLUTION 
‘‘Whereas, It Has been the experience of Organi- 
ized Labor that centralized power have been detri- 
mental to its best interest; therefore be it 
Resolved, By Local No. 426, that all power now 

vested in the General Executive Board of the I. M. 

U. of N. A. should be transferred to the Conference 

Board of each District; and be it further . 

Resolved, That the said Constitution be antended 
or changed to comply with this resolution.’’ 


The League also wants to point out onte important fact, 
that is: as soon as the militants gets busy in a union the 
workers begin to take an interest and attend the meet- 
ings. Take a union where the militants are inactive, the 
members stay at home and the labor faker with his little 
clique runs the unions as he pleases. But as soon as the 
militants, imbued with Syndicalist ideas, gets busy then 
the membership attends the meetings ‘‘to see what's 
going on’’ and the first thing they know they are taking 
part in the fight and soon develop some good militants 
in this way who make short work of any crookedness in 
the union. 

With Syndicalist Leagues in all parts of the country wë 
believe it would require only a short time to put the A. 
F. of L. on a revolutionary basis and having done that 
our emancipation would be near at hand. 

The Syndicalist League, J. A. LA BILLE, Sec. 
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SOGIALISTS! TAKE THIS TIP 


If you hre a wageworker and want to understand 
the essential meaning of the revolutionary labor 
movement, you should first locate the source from 
which the ruling class derives its power, in present 
society. There is oniy one source of power, and 
it consists in the CONTROL of the product of labor, 
‘all social means of preduction included. The pow- 
er of state, school, church, the theatre and press 
‘4s obedient and subservient to the masters of in- 
dustry and commerce. The class who own and 
‘control land and machinery have political power and 
‘moral influence at their disposal. The kings of 
finance dictate the policies of all political, educa- 
tional and religious institutions. In other words: 
The voice of the potiiician, the teacher, the preach- 
‘er, the show director and the editor is the voice of 
the capitalist class, generally speaking. 

As a Socialist you object to direct action and 
eabctage. You seem to be blind to the fact that 
‘the masters of bread are not only robbing the work- 
ers out of four-fifths of what they produce, but they 
are also perverting the minds of the workers 
through an army of intellectual prostitutes who mis- 
represent and falsify everything pertaining to the 
workers’ interests. Is this not sabotage of the worst 
kind on the part of the capitalist class? 

Furthermore, they constitute a small class of in- 
dustrial and commercial pirates who live in luxury 
and detauchery off of the earnings of millions of 
enslaved men and women. They are self-styled rul- 
ers and legalized thieves. Do they believe in direct 
action? 

Still, you will condemn a fellow worker—say a 
bakery worker on strike who has the courage to 
disguise himself as a strikebreaker and go into a 
scab bakery and put something in the dough which 
will give the scab breadeaters a good physic. 

The class struggle begins at the point of produc- 
tion. The product of labor is the bone of conten- 
tion. The intelligent workers contend that they 
are morally entitled to all they produce. Some say 
they are only entitled to what they have power to 
‘take, according to science. Pe this as it may, but 
if science gets in the way put it aside. 

Again, as a Socialist, believing in political action 
and representation, you will ask: “What about the 
ballot?” The ballot is a mere piece of paper which 
-spells delusion. There are no necessities or luxuries 
produced at the polls, nor in any political institu- 
tion. Political functionaries are obviously paracit- 
ical. They consume, but do not produce. 

You will ro doubt agree that the workers feed, 
clothe and kouse all the people in the world. This 
being true, it follows that if the workers cannot 
force the capitalists and their lackies to come to 
terms, a few political representatives cannot, al- 
though they may improve their own conditions. 

Organization and direct action is the key to eco- 
nomic and social success. 

Our labor power—our strength to work—is ap- 
plied to the machinery of production directly, not 
indirectly. Through Syndicalism, class solidarity and 
direct action we can even starve the master class 
{nto submission. As producers our power is super- 
jor to all the powers of the capitalist class. Our 
power as producers is fundamental, because the hu- 
man family cannot live without food, clothing and 
shelter. So you see, we are really the source of all 
social power. But, a sufficient number of our class 
do not know this, and that’s why the masters are 
able to control and exploit us. When a sufficient 
numter of our class understand and assert their 
power as producers, the capitalist class will not only 
lose their industrial control, but their economic, po- 
litical and social power will vanish. 

Through syndicalism and direct action we will 
dictate the policies of all social institutions as the 
masters dictate today by virtue of their economic 
power. 

We begin by shortening hours, raising wages, im- 
proving working conditions, electing our own fore- 
men and superintendents, and when we get the of- 
fice workers organized we will take charge of the 
books, and abolish profits and wages. We will 
then begin to produce for use—not for profit—and 
‘we will compel the parasites to choose between 
“work and starvation. 

Our fight for. industrial freedom has fairly begun. 
We need you. Get into the fight. Don’t wait for 
any political savior. You will be a long time wait- 
4ng; he will neyer come. Our emancipation must 
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be accomplished by ourselves. Victory over this in- 
human system of exploitation, poverty and debauch- 
ery may be nearer than we now expect. However, 
our fight for economic equality and social freedom 
must be fought directly, by direct methods, 

You wish to play the game? You prefer civilized 
methods? Go to it! Waste your time and mine also. 
I guess we can stand it for a few more centuries. 
But, is not civilization synonymous with fraud, cor- 
ruption and brutality? You still insist: “We must 
control police and military; we must get tehind the 
guns.” That’s the phrase. But, oh, what a delus- 
ion! Don’t you know that the superior officers of 
police and military are members of the capitalist 
tribe? Will they obey your representatives? Don't 
yon know that all laws in any degree beneficial to 
our class have been declared unconstitutional by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. Under- 
stand! 


The only way we can secure control of police 
and military powers and get behind the guns is 
through syndicalism and direct class unity of ac- 
tion. A general strike, which would tie up pro- 
duction, distribution, transportation and communica- 
tion would mean complete and unconditional surren- 
der of the capitalist class. 

The minute we strike as a class we become mas- 
ters of society. 


A few hundred thousand soldiers and police with- 
out food and transportation, would be unable to de- 
feat an organized, determined, aggressive working 
class. But in orer to carry out our revolutionary 
work we must organize ourselves against all au- 
thority. We should not waste time in tearing down 
one government and at the same time build up an- 
other. We should have centres of communication, 
without central authorities. We could take advice, 
but no orders. We put no person above ourselves. 
We need no subordination or discipline, in order to 
practice class solidarity. Our watchword is, “An 
injury to one is the concern of alli!” 

Let us expend our time and energy in the most 
effectual way possible, and results are bound to 
follow. 

E. S. NELSON. 


JOHN'S DISMISSAL FROM SCHOOL 


“Hello! Hello!, What! You, now!’’ said Mrs. Wilson, 
as the door bell rang. ‘‘Yes, Ma, it is I. Open the door 
for me.’’ 

The mother hurried to the lower door, opened it 
and looked surprisingly at her son; for John usally came 
home from school at 2 o’clock and now it was only 10. 

Before the surprised mother could make any inquiry, 
John said: ‘‘The Headmaster sent me home from school.’’ 

“What! What happened?’’ interrupted his mother. 

“He said that I must drill and I dont like to, so he 
expeld me’’. 

“Oh, you foolish child, what queer ideas have gotten 
into your mind. Not to drill, foolish! Wait I will dress 
up and go with you to the Headmaster and ask him to 
take you back,’’ arged his mother. But John would not 
listen to her intreaties. He paced the floor nervously 
thinking about his future. 

It was on a 3rd recitation hour on a Wednesday when 
John Wilson was supposed to drill, down in the drill 
hall. John was a fourth year boy in the high school. He 
was only 17 years old, but was very thautful; he mostly 
reasoned about the conditions of the people, who live in 
misery. He was convinced that militarism is the main 
factor which supports the present miserable state of soc- 
iety. So he thaut he would stop drilling and at the same 
time cause other students to think. When the school 
bell rang, John entered without his uniform and instead 
of a gun, he opened a book and looked into it, tho he 
did'nt understand what he was reading. 

The trumpet sounded. The captain commanded ‘‘Fa)l 
jn.’’ But John Wilson did not move. When the roll 
was called the Colonel noticed John was not in line. 
“What’s the matter, sick?” asked the Colonel. 

‘‘No, sir,” answered John, ‘‘I do not want to drill.” 

“Why, lazy? Take a gun and enter the company,” 
again shouted the Colonel. 

All of the boys in the hall faced John. 
stood amazed watching him, 
what he was going to do. 

‘No sir,” began John, raising his voice somewhat. 
“Iam neither lazy nor sick. I only hate that military 
play, that soldier uniform, the bloody weapon and the 
savage discipline. Drill, I think, brings us back to the 
instinct of the wild forest life instead of the life of civil- 
ization.’’ 

“Well! well! what a smart boy we have! Wont you 


Everybody 
They were wondering 


protect your country’s flag, what? asked the Colonel, 

“Well,” began John, ‘‘as far as I know, there are two 
classes among the people and one flag cannot proteet 
both of them. 


The Colonel reported John’s ‘‘miscorduct’’ to the 
Headmaster. And ina few minutes time John was or- 
dored to leave the building. HARRY BLock 


THE MEXICAN JUNTA 


In the last issue I gave the term of im- 
prisonment imposed by our masters upon the 
valiant rebels of the Mexican Liberal Junta as 
eleven months. I was misinformed by the 
capitalist press. ‘‘Regeneracion’’ says the 
punishment is one year and eleven months. 
This doubles the infamy. But it is no sur- 
prise. American interests in Mexico are not 
going to stop at anything short of military 
intervention. before ‘‘the first Tuesday after 
the first Monday in November.” After that 
date the armed -hordes will march across the 
line, if Madero is still in danger. Only the 
pending election has stayed the mailed fist of 
Uncle Sam thus far. The old man has lost all 
my respect since he began to figure so strong- 
ly in the oppression of mankind. I could not 
retain my self respect and countenance his 
tyranny, his trampling of the weak, his petty 
meanness, his utter subservience to the money 
power. I see him no longer in the splendor 
of his youth. I see him now, hitched to a 
eart, like a mule, drawing the ponderous 
weight of a great hog, who sits at his ease, 
wearing the great crown of capitalism, and 
glancing with mingled scorn and contempt at 
the stupid beast that is pulling him. 

JAY FOX. 


The trial of Clarence Darrow is still drag- 
ging on. The chief spy, Franklin, has been 
sorely grilled by the defense, and it looks very 
much as though sufficient ‘‘evidence’’ to give 
the necessary plausability to a conviction will 
not be adduced. 


THE EDITOR'S DEFENCE 


The Editor of this paper has been convicted on the 
charge of ‘‘encouraging disrespect for the law'’. If this 
verdict is allowed to stand every radical paper in the 
State will be at the absolute mercy of the prosecutors, 
and may be thrown into jail at any moment. _ 

The interest of free speech demands that this case be 
appealed, and we urge that you subscribe to this fund, 

The Free Speech League, 


NATHAN LEVIN, Treas. Home, Lakebay, Wash, 
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Weekly, REGENERACION 3 months 50¢ 
Organ Mexican Revolution, 914 Boston St. Los Angeles 
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A Militant Monthly; 1621 Locust St. Kansas City, Mo. 


10c. a copy MOTHER EARTH $1. a yeat 
Monthly, Devoted to Social Science, 55 W. 28 St. N. Y 


Communistic Library—Meets every Thursday night 
from 8 to 10; every Sunday morning from 10 to 12. Free 
lessons in English and Esperanto. Books in any lang- 
uage free. 711 Hudson St., Trenton N. J. 


HENDERSON BAY ROUTE—Steamer Tyconda leave? 
Commercial Dock, Tacoma, for all points on Hender- 
son Bay, including Home, week days at 2:30 p. D» 
returning next morning. Sunday at 8 a. m., return- 
ing same day. 
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Ope Passing Show 


Judge Hanford and Socialist Citizenship. 

Let me herald a great victory for the 
“cause.” Judge Hanford has resigned. While 
the Congressional Committee was busy dig- 
ging up the backyard of his unsavory reputa- 
tion, covering 23 years on the job, he quit. 

Among other unfailing evidence of corrup- 
tion the probers unearthed a recipe for a 
fancy drink, known to Seattle tipplers as 
“The Hanford cocktail.” With this damag- 
ing discovery the old man passed up. For 
he knew very well that Congress would stand 
for most anything except a cocktail it hadn’t 
tasted. 

Now you may not know, especially if you 
are a reader of the Socialist press, that the 
dowhfall of this arrogant cocktail inventor 
was initiated by the one real congressman in 
the whole conglomerate bunch, known to a 
few of us insiders as Victor L. Berger. 

I don’t say Berger had an inside tip on 
the cocktail. It was quite another matter 
that induced him to crawl out from the shad- 
ows and move the mighty motion. 

One Olsen, a Socialist, had been refused 
citizenship by Hanford on the grounds that 
he was a Socialist; not dreaming that such 
foolhardiness would cost him his job. He 


evidently had not heard of the lone Congress- 
man on the Potomac. 


Now, if the Socialist press can only be in- 
duced to take this matter up and herald 


it far and wide, observing, incidentally, that 
the one Congressman moved the motion, the 


end of judicial usurpation will be at hand. 
But I know that nothing short of a profound 
sense of public duty will ever overcome the 
dignified silence the Socialist press has main- 
tained with reference to Berger’s achievements 
since his election. 

Knowing the fate of Hanford, what judge 
will ever again refuse citizenship to a Socialist 
or invent a cocktail? 

I am with Hanford on the cocktail. If a 
man cannot drink a cocktail and hold a job, 
public or private, I say let him strike. The 
tyranny that will dictate to the individual 
what he shall not drink deserves the worst 
that can befall it. 

Hanford is no friend of freedom, as his ut- 
terances on various occasions fully proved. 
He may be a tool of the corporations, as most 
politicians are. Still that should not prevent 
us from giving him credit where he is right; 
and in my. judgment he was absolutely right 
m the Olsen matter. I see no flaw in his 
reasoning on the case. Olsen is either a So- 
cialist or he is not. If he is a Socialist, he 
must be opposed to the present form of gov- 
ernment. This is the one he was called upon 
to swear allegiance to. The law presumes 
that his oath carries with it his innermost 
sentiments; in other words, that he is honest, 
It has no way of determining this except by 
his actions and association, which is the very 
best evidence. If it finds that he is agitat- 
ing for another system and for the overthrow 
of the present one, it is logically justified in 
presuming that, between his actions and his 


oath, the former represent his true sentiments.. 
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That he may be in favor of a ‘‘peaceful 
overthrow’’ is mere subterfuge, and has no 
standing. He must be in accord with the 
present system or he is a perjurer who takes 
the oath of citizenship. 

Hanford was right. He had the goods on 
Olsen. 


The Transport Workers’ Strike. 

The Transport Workers of the Atlantic 
coast are on strike against King Morgan, who 
is boss of the shipping interests. These men 
are putting up a fine fight. They are no 
spring chickens in the labor war, either. They 
have learned a few things from life. One of 


them is solidarity. 
There is no trade or calling among them 


now. There is no craftism running foolishly 
around looking for a place to hide its hydra 
heads from the shafts of scorn hurdled at it 
by the Syndicalists. There are not sailors, oil- 
ers, firemen, cooks, etc.; they are Transport 
Workers, with a common cause, a common 
enemy, and they are making a common fight. 
These Transport Workers publish a fine revo- 
lutionary weekly paper, ‘‘Labor Culture,” 
very ably edited by Comrade P. Esteve. 

It is common among strikers now to have 
some of their number murdered by the mas- 
ters’ watchdogs. These Transport Workers 
have lost their man already. Comrade Rod- 
riquez, an able and active worker, was shot 
dead on the sidewalk by a policeman. The 
shooting was cold-blooded and without pro- 
vocation. But that matters not. There is 
no redress anyway and they, perhaps, would 
not want redress if they could get it. How 
could a murdered comrade be redrest? Only 
by exposing the murder and the cause of it. 
This these workers did. 

As a sign of the oneness, of the comrade- 
ship that is theirs, and must become that of 
the intelligent minority of wage workers be- 
fore final victory and freedom will be won, 
these common men of the sea carried the re- 
mains of their martyred comrade on their 
shoulders through the streets of New York, 
and marched in thousands behind, disdaining 
carriages and hearse. 

The masters’ guns may roar, but they can- 
not avail against the true force of human 
brotherhood, welling up in the heart of toil, 
only a glimpse of which we see in that funeral 
procession. 


War in West Virginia. 


From the coal mining camps of West Vir- 
ginia comes the news of war. Striking is war. 
Every strike is a miniature Revolution—a 
sample of what is coming in the not far dis- 
tant future. 

The workers are beginning to realize the 
truth of this and, through the knowledge, be- 
coming better strikers. They have all the 
physical strength necessary to strike a con- 
centrated blow that would rid them finally 
and for all time of the tyranny that is perched 
upon their backs. 

What they need is mental power; and this 
mental process must consist as much in cast- 
ing out bubbish as in taking in truth. 

Labor in the past has allowed the priest 
and politician to do his thinking. Only now 
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is he beginning to realize what a consummate 
pair of scoundrels these fellows are. He is 
going even further in this analysis. He is 
learning that these scoundrels have proxies in 
his own ranks, in the fellows he elevates to 
leadership and follows. 

That is the healthiest and most valuable 
kind of knowledge. This army business must 
be discarded by labor. It is a slave system, 
copied from the masters. Iztelligent men will 


discard it as a toy of youthful ignorance. 

It is not so much one big union as one big 
idea the workers want. 

Every man who thinks is himself a complete 


organization, with leader and follower equal- 
ly balanced. A confederation of such organ- 
izations is what we want. 

The West Virginia miners have tasted of op- 
pression, They have tasted of knowledge. 
They have rebelled. Let society take the con- 
sequences. 


Rome’s Rotten Record Unreadable. 

Tom Watson, editor of The Jeffersonian, 
has been indicted by a Federal Grand Jury 
on the charge of ‘‘sending obscene matter 
through the mails.’ The offensive matter con- 
sists in an historical expose of the Roman 


Church. The wily old harlot is extremely 
touchy on her past. Her record of crime is 


so black that I wonder it can even be read. 
I cannot see how an adequate idea of her das- 
tardly record can be conveyed to the minds 
of others without the use of language of- 
fensive to the prudish ears of our modern 
Mother Grundies. 

How else can it be? When one speaks of 
mud he must use the language of mud. 

But the important consideration here is not 
that Watson published Rome’s rotten record, 
but the readiness with which the government 
came to her rescue. And still, why should we 
wonder at it! Isn’t Taft the creative of 
Rome? See his record in the Philippine af- 
fairs. Wasn’t tiger-teeth-Teddy Rome’s lackyt 
Isn’t the Republican party in the grip of 
Rome? Didn’t one of her priests open the 
convention with prayerf—the mockery of it! 

Isn’t Rome a powerful machine with a high 
order of shrewd intelligence at the rop and 
blind fanaticism below. Should we wonder, 
then, that it gets Tom Watson indicted? 


What’s to be done? Follow Watson. Throw 
the flashlight of reason upon its blackness, 


Expose its cupidity. 


When strikers kill a few watchdogs and get 
killed while doing it, the hypocrites and 
fools, knaves and know-nothings, unite their 
voices in one great holler of protest against 
the ‘‘brutality and barbarism’’ of strikes and 
urge their speedy suppression by the civilized 
weapons called bullets and bayonets. But, 
when one or two hundred miners are killed 
in a mine through the absolute carelessness 
of the bosses, it’s ‘‘a deplorable misfortune”’ 
and nothing more. 

A special from Lobster Bay says that 
Barko the Monk is busy with tooth and fang 
modelling a mission platform for de taird 
party. 

Knowledge and oppression form a danger- 
ous explosive, far more potent than dynamite. 

JAY FOX. 
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their friends fcr the economic and political education of 
themselves and their fellow toilers. Much of the labor 
is given free. On the whole it is a work of love—the 
love of the idea, of a world fit for the free. 
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The Laws among us fell discord create; 

They teach us how to plot, to steal, to hate, 

Why worship then their makers? Why obey 

The Judges who on Mammon ever wait? 
ABU'L-ALA, Arabian Poet, tenth century. 


SYNDIGALISM IN FRANCE 
I! 


(This is the first and only complete history of the great 
French labor organization, and we are glad to present 
it to our readers, especially at this time, when so much is 
being said and so little is known about syndicalism. The 
reader will observe the dissimilarity between the C.G. T. 
and any organization in this country. This history was 
accepted for publication as a pamphlet in Chicago eight- 
teen months ago and has been pigeon-holed ever since. 
Syndicalism wont stay ‘‘put’’ anv longer. —Editor.) 


Functions of Bourses 

Organization and Propaganda: The bourses organize 
by locality creating syndicats impartially inall industries. 
Once a bourse is founded in a locality there is no lim- 
it to its growth, until all the workers in its locality are 
organized into syndicats. These syndicats organize in- 
to craft and industrial federations. The bourses thus do 
organizing work that would be next toimpossible for the 
federations to perform. 

The bourses are peculiarly well fitted toorganize local 
general strikes. A recent strike of this character was 
the one day general strike in Havre, as a protest against 
the sentencing to death of Durand; secretary of the 
Coal Heavers’ Union. The bourses are veritable hot- 
beds of Syndicalist propaganda. 

Employment Bureaus: The bourses are the eniploy- 
ment bureaus of France. They keep the most complete 
statistics on the labor supply and demand to be had. All 
jebs are free. The bourses are widely patronized by em- 
ployers and workers alike. 


Viaticum: This is a system for materially aiding tra- 
velling members (some bourses also aid non-members) 
to stay in town a day or two to search for work. All 
bourses have the system more or less developed, some 
giving food and shelter, others money. The Paris bour- 
se gives 50c. a day for two days. Many national feder- 
ations have the ‘‘viaticum’’ also. A traveling member 
can secnre, besides food and shelter, $40 a year from the 
bourses alone. AC. G. T. card, grace to the viaticum, 
legally exempts its bearer from vagrancy charges. The 
‘‘viaticum’’ is a favorite institution of French rebels. 

Sou du Soldat: Literally, ‘The Soldier's Cent.” 
Members in good standing summoned to do compulsory 
military service (two years) are allowed, usually $1.00 
every three months. The government pays the workers 
one cent a day as wages to kill workers and the bourses, 
or sometimes syndicats or federations pay them one and 
one ninth cents a day not to do so. This institution is 
cordially hated by the government and has been made 
the excuse for sending many militants to jail. 

Judicial Council: The Paris bourse has a permanent 
judicial council composed of six doctors, six lawyers, six 
conseillers prudhommes (working class members of local 
arbitrage courts) and six workers. This committee gives 
its services free to all working men injured at work: hav- 
ing damage suits against thcir employers: arrested dur- 
ing labor troubles, blacklisted, ete. Itisa success and 
is hated hy employers, legal and medical sharks alike. 

Trades Schools: Many bourses have trade schools jn 
which expert mechanics are employed to teach trades to 


boys. The “‘job trust’’ is not popular among French 
workers. 
Cooperatives: Many bourses have cooperatives in pro- 


duction or distribution, but aside, usually, from their 
regular undertakings. To acquire property under capit- 
alisin is not one of the ideals of the bourses. 

During severe strikes the local bourse takes charge of 
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the local strikers’ children and portions them out to 
neighboring bourses, where they are taken care of while 
the strike lasts. The bourses often have strike, sick, 
death and out-of-work benifits, ‘‘soupes communistes,” 
(common table during strikes) ete. Many of them have 
fine libraries and publish their own papers. 

The bourses are the pride of French rebels. They are 
the source from which Syndicalism sprang and spread to 
the rest of the labor movement. 


The C. G. T. 

The federations and bourses are united nationally (col- 
onies included) under the constitution of the C. G. T.; 
C. G. T. is composed of two sections. Ist: Section of 
Federations—the national alliance of all the federations. 
2nd: Section of Bourses—the national alliance of all the 
bourses. The Section of Federations is the national or- 
ganizction of all the industries. The Section of Bourses 
is the national organization of all the localities. The na- 
tional organizations of these two sections are known as 
the Federal, and Bourse Committees, respectively. (See 
diagram in 1st. article.) 


Federal Committee 

The Federal Committee located at Paris, is composed 
of one delegate from each federation. It has a ‘‘bureau’’ 
composed of Secretary, Treasurer, Archivist and assist- 
ants. The Secretary only (Leon Jouhaux, match worker, ) 
is under salary. He gets $50 per month. The princi- 
pal functions of the Federal Committee are to enforce di- 
cisions of C. G. T. convention, to collect C. G. T. dues 
from federations, to carry on propaganda, to act as ar- 
biter between federations, to create new federations or 
fuse existing ones. This latter is easy to do because 
there are but few ‘‘meal tickets’? in the federations and 
no one, save the politicians, are interested in keeping 
them apart. During the past two years seven federa- 
tions have been fuzed. Several more will soon follow 
suit. The C. G. T. convention of 1906 decided to ad- 
mit only industrial federations in future. The powers of 
the Federal Committee are very limited. It serves sim- 
ply as the channel thru which the autonomous federa- 
tions keep in touch with each other. It meets twice per 
month. Cash on hand 1910, £300. 


Bourse Committee 

‘The Bourse Committee, located at Paris, is composed 
of one delegate from each bourse. It has a ‘‘bureau,’’ 
the same as that of the Federal Commitee. The Secre- 
tary only (Georges Yoelot, compositor) receives salary. 
He gets $50 per month. The Bourse Committee enforces 
C. G. T. convention decisions regarding bourses, collects 
C. G. T. dues, carries on propaganda, creates new bour- 
ses and developes those already existing. The regional 
type (mining district) is the ideal, and efforts are being 
made to reorganize bourses on this revolutionary type 
that ignores capitalist territorial lines. ‘The Bourse Com- 
mittee also collects very complete statistics on production, 
labor supply, working conditions, etc. in all parts of 
France. This it is able to do simply by compelling the 
thoro reports of the individual bourses. The Bourse 
Committee serves asthe central point at and thru which 
the functions of the individual bourses complement each 
other and receive a national expression. It is non-dic- 
tatorial, the individual bourses retaining the completest 
autonony. Bourses situated far from Paris usually se- 
lect well known militants at Paris to represent them on 
the Bourse Committee. One delegate can represent 
three bourses. Meets twice per month. Cash on hand 
1910 $95. 

Confederal committee 

The Confederal Committee, located at Paris, consists 
of the combined Federal and Bourse Committees. At 
present it numbers about 140 members. Its ‘‘bureaus’’ 
consists of the combined ‘‘bureaus’' of the Federal and 
Bourse Committees. The secretary of the Federal Com- 
mittee, Leon Jouhaux, is also secretary of the Confeder- 
al Committee; also called secretary of the C. G. T.. No 
wicrease in salary. The treasurer of the Confederal Com- 
mittee (Charles Marck, lonyshoremen) receivesa month- 
ly salary of $50. Services of all other members are free 
except in case of special business. The ‘‘bureau is el- 
ected by the committee after each C. G. T. Convention. 
Officers may succeed themselves. No quorum required 
at meetings. Confederal Committee meets regularly ev- 
ery three months, or on convocation of its ‘‘bureau.’’ 
It elects from its ranks three committees of twelve each, 
six from eachsection. These are: Auditing, Official Jour- 
nal (“Le Voix du Peuple’’), and Strike and General 
Strike Committees. As the C. G. T. takes a non-politieal 
stand, there are no parliamentary committees nor lob- 
bvists. Political discussion in the Confederal Committee 
meetings is prohibited. 


The C. G. T. is the central point in the French labor 
movement; the point at which all the autonomous organ- 
izations are joined, and where the movement receives a 
complete class expression, In it are united, on the other 
hand, the national alliance of organized national indus- 


tries (Section of Federations), and on the other, the niat- 
ional alliance of organized localities (Section of Bourses ), 
The Confederal Committee supervizes the enforcement 
of the dicisions of the C. G. T. Conventions, and acts as 
arbiter between the various affiliated organizations. Its 
decisions are binding until the following C. G. T. con: 
vention, Otherwise its functions are of a propaganda, 
solidarity and advisory nature. It is not inthe least leg- 
islative and the humblest syndicat has the right to ignore 
its ‘‘orders.’’ 

As befits it, the Confederal Committee occupies itself 
chiely with class issues. It scans very closely the laws, 
alleged to be in the interest of the working class, and 
wages a most vigorous campaign of agitation against 
them. It is a veritable hotbed of anti-military propagan- 
da. In 1903 it organized a nation-wide campaign again- 
st the private employment offices, which resulted very 
largly in their suppression. In 1904 the C. G. T. con- 
vention decided to carry on an agitation for the general 
establishment of the eight hour day on May Ist 1906, 
The task of organizing this class issue naturally fell to 
the Confederal Committee. The agitation was so inten- 
seand wide-spread that the ruling class feared for its sup- 
remacy, and on May Ist had about 50.000 troopsin Paris, 
and most of the Confederal Committee in jail. The jail- 
ing of rebels, the high cost of living and the numerous 
other class issues continually facing the working class, 
offer the Confederal Committee unlimited opportunity to 
perform its chief function of carrying on a strong revo- 
lutionary propaganda. 

If it considers it necessary, as during the postal strike 
of 1909, the Confederal Committee can vote the general 
strike in all the industries. This power is only advis- 
ory, however, as every syndicat reserves to itself the 
right to decide whether or not it shall strike. During 
strikes, or other agitation, the Confederal Committee 
sends organizers into the localities involved. There are 
no regular organizers the best fitted for the particular lo- 
These are paid $3.00 per day or 
$1.40 if holding a paid position. Street speaking is not 
practiced in France, the propaganda being carried prin- 
cipally by hall speaking and posters. The Confederal 
Committee in 1910 had a cash balance of $2050. 

W. Z. FOSTER. 


cality being selected. 


(To be concluded) 


GUSTAV HERVE IN 1907 


As stated in last issue, Gustav Herve has changed his 
policy; he is now a politician, and against anti-parlia- 
mentary propaganda. Now, who can affirm that the st- 
atement written by him, Nov. 5. 1907, in ‘‘La Guerre So- 
ciale" isa thing of the past and does not apply today as 
well as then? The article is as follows: 


“THEIR MANIFESTO” 


“A dozen reform socialists, all Congressmen and Coun- 
cilers, receiving salaries of 15,000 and 6,000 franks a year, 
respectively, have now given birth to a ‘manifesto’ 

“With other merits, they certainly have the one of 
boldness’ 

“They acknowledge their reformism. They proclaim 
themselves exclusive partizans of legal reform and enem- 
ies of ‘revolutionary violence’ ’’ 

“At last all is clear!’’ 

“How many other politicians, those elected by the So- 
cialist Party and those who aspire to be, have the same 
horror for the coming revolution?’’ 

“A Social Revolution!!”’ 

“(Why?... Since we have the ballot as the means to 
make our ideas peacefully triumphant as soon as we have 
the majority!’ ” l 

“And they give us this foolishness without laughing. 

“If you will wait until you are the majority before ap- 
plying the collectivist or communist system, you will 
wait a long time.’’ 

‘*Majority!'’ 

“Do you not know then, that the opinion of the major- 
ity is made by the great public press, that said press 18 
in the hands of the bankers and industrial barons?” : 

“Under a Monarchy or Republic, with the capitalist 
system, Parliament is a puppet show. The members are 
the dolls and High Finance, thru the Press, holds the 
strings.” 

‘Parliament rules; Finance governs.” 

“To show us the glory of parliamentarism and the 
beauty of ʻa peaceful and legal’ transformation, these 
Congressmen and Councilors must consider the proletar- 
iat in general and the socialists in particular, a8 4 flock 
of geese?’’ a 

‘‘We have to repeat and repeat: The emancipation o 
the proletariat will not come thru the ballot, which can, 
at most, pension old workers and nationalize the rail- 


roads, but thru a violent revolution.” 
does he 


Is Herve mocking the poor devils now, and ; 
on their 


intend to raise himself to comfort and fortune a 
shoulders, like all politicians? JULES .SCARCERIAT 4+ 


THE SOLDIER'S GREED 


“Captain, what do you think,” I asked, 
“Of the part your soldiers play?”’ 

But the captain answerd, ‘‘I do not think; 
I do not think, I obey!” 


‘Do you think you should shoot a patriot down, 
Or help a tyrant slay?” 

But the captain answered, ‘‘I do not think; 
I do not think, I obey!” 


“Do you think your conscience was made to die, 
And your brain to rot away?” 

But the captain answered, ‘‘I do not think; 
I do not think, I obey!’ 


‘Then if this is your soldier's creed,” I cried, 
‘You're a mean unmanly crew. 

And for all your feathers and gilt and braid 
I am more of a man than you!” 


“For whatever my place in life may be, 
And whether I swim or sink, 
I can say with pride, ‘I do not obey; 
I do not obey, I think!’ 
—ERNEST CROSBY. 


OUR VANISHING FREE SPEECH 


Is freedom of speech and press an unquestioned, abso- 
lute fact in the United States? Is it true that everyone, 
making no difference who, is allowed to speak whatever 
he wishes to express in the full exercize of his ‘‘inalien- 
able right’’ guaranteed by our Constitution? These are 
questions I am asking of myself, for I am persuaded by 
truth-testing events that have transpired in this nation, 
that it is not so. 

Undoubtedly the casual observer, thie unthinking, the 
uninformed, may be astonished at my assertion, become 
incredulous and demand corroboration of it. I shall, 
therefore set forth an array of indisputable facts of spe- 
ech-pertaining events, pickt at random from an exten- 
ded list. 

Before the civil war broke forth, a number of men, 
like Lovejoy, Garrison and Phillips faut the traffic in hu- 
man flesh with tongue and pen, and, consequently, suf- 
fered violence. Then Moses Harmon, who was the pio- 
neer in America of the Eugenics movement, which is 
now attracting the serious attention of sociologists and 
reformers thruout the world, was thrown into prison for 
no other reason than for printing what was alleged to be 
*‘obscene literature’’, which was not so. 

Next John Most was jailed just because he reprinted 
an article which had been written fifty yezrs before and 
publisht a number of times withot being interfered with 
by our government. Then Jay Fox, editor of THE AGI- 
TATOR, was convicted for ‘‘encouraging disrespect for 
law.’’ At present San Diego is seething with war for 
free speech. Repeatedly from 10 to 50 men have been 
beaten, forced to sing patriotic songs,kiss the flag, run 
the gauntlet and suffer other cruelties, and were let go 
in a desert and warned never to return under penalty of 
death. A vouth tried to make a speech at a corner be- 
ginning with words like these: ‘‘I come here not to br- 
eak the law, but to defend it’’, and was clubbed and 
thrown into prison. Dr. Ben. L. Reitman was tarred 
and feathered after being taken far out into the Outskirts 
of San Diego. Emma Goldman was forced to leave the 
city. 

I will now show one strange inconsistency about the 
*‘constitutional right of free speech", which is typically 
common. I quote what a certain magazine printed: 

‘When Cardinal Manning, discoursing upon the law 
of necessity before well fed gentlemen, seated around 
the banquet table, said: ‘A starving man has a natural 
right to his ncighbour’s bread’ his eminence was gracio- 
usly auplauded by the well-fed ones. When Emma 
Goldman advised a crowd of half-starved cloakmakers: 
“Ask for work; if they dont give you work ask for bread; 
if they dont give bread take bread’, the brass-buttoned 
hirlings of the well-fed banqueters clapt her in jail for 
inciting to riot, tho there was no riot." 

The first amendment to our constitution reads as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Congress shall make no law abridging the free- 
com of speech or of the press; or the right of the people 
peaceably to assemible.'’ Now it is supposed the Con- 
stitution is ‘‘the supreme law thruout the United States’'; 
and as we reinember the fights for free speech, we are 
forced by the strength of truth to view the Constitution 
as a noise and nothing more. The clubs of our fat-bel- 
lied cops are, after all, our actual supreme law. No won- 
der Herbert Spencer wrote: "Paper constitutions raise 
smiles on the faces of those who have observed their 
results.” 

Now we liberty-lovers can no longer speak of free spee- 
ch in the present tense; on the contrary we are com- 
peld to refer to it in the past. The more enshrouded 
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the world becomes in darkening doubt, the more vibrant 
the passion for liberty becomes in our spirits. The low- 
er the flame of freedom flickers, the more gloomy, dis- 
torted and unnatural are the shaddows it casts across our 
lives. We must fan the fame of freedom before it be- 
comes totally extinguished. Then: Long live the free 
dom of speech and press! FETER LIVSHIS. 


SHALL MURDER BE COMMITTED 


Joe Ettor and Arthur Giovannitti are in Prison in 
Lawrence Mass., awaiting trial on the charge of murder. 
They will be tried in a hostile capitalist community in 
September or soon, for a crime committed by a police- 
man, as testified to by eye witnesses, during the great 
Textile strike, thru which 300.000 ill treated and half 
starved textile workers have been benefited by a substan- 
tial raise in wages to the amount of $15.000.000 dollars 
annually. 

These young agitators came to Lawrence, Mass., at 
the solicitation of the striking workers in order to give 
them the benefit of their organizing experience in the 
battle for a living wage. The master class, whipped by 
the solidarity of the workers, now wish to get revenge 
by the death of our fellow workers in the electric chair. 
Their crime like many others who have suffered persecu- 
tion at the hands of a money-mad band of parasites, is 
their loyality tothe working class. 

Our fellow workers are charged with being the cause 
of the death of a girl striker on the trumped upcharge of 
inflaming the minds of the workers with inflamatory 
speeches, to the point that the workers rioted. Those 
who know the prisoners and have heard the speeches, 
know that such a charge is an absolute lie. Back of the 
demand for the blood of our fellow workersare the strong- 
est combinations of capital on the Eastern Coast. The 
best legal talent to be procured, will battle for a verdict 
in the first degree. We have no other alternative than 
to do our best with the game of the enemy. We must 
have first class attorneys. They will cost a lot of money, 
but what is money compared to the lives of our fellow 
workers? 

Shall we allow our fellow workers to be murdered to 
satisfy a blood-thirsty capitalist class? WILL, YOU as- 
sist in securing the best defence possible for them? If 
you will, then forward your donation to William Yates, 
Treasurer, Ettor-Giovannitti defence committee, Central 
Buiiding, Lawrence, Mass., who will receipt for the 
amount. 


FREEDOM 


True freedom begins with the individual. Just in pro- 
portion that the individual is free, physically and ment- 
ally, to that extent have we a free society. True, for 
one individual to be free would not effect society to any 
great extent, but it would modify it some. Now multi- 
ply the small amout which each individual would con- 
tribute to the sum total of society’s emancipation by that 
which would accrue from all those who have as their 
ultimate ideal complete freedom for the human race, 
and what would be the result? 

It is not merely enuf to profess being a libertarian. It 
is actions which count. We have too may passive radi- 
cals. Admitting that under present conditions it is im- 
possible for the individual to live as he should wish, yet 
there are things which all of us can do right now. 

Our whole system of society needs changing morally, 
physically, mentally, ethically, socially. Old ideas and 
ideals must give place tothe new. But if we positea 
belief in the new and persist in living the old, the change 
will never come. Society is changing by minute muta- 
tions. Let all conscious rebels aid the revolution to their 
utmost. Let them change their habits of thot and action 
to suit the new conception, and no doubt they will find 
that society will respond by gradual modification. 

It is the only way; if we persist in floating down the 
stream of conformity, we shall float along toward the sea 
of conservitism. Rather let us, like the salmon, battle 
against the stream braving the whirlpools of deception 
and the rapids of hypocricy; let us battle upwards and 
onwards until we arrive at the limpid pools of freedom. 
Tho the way be long and hard onward Comrades! 

JoE O’DELL. 


THE LETTER BOX 

B. M., Pittsburg, Pa.—Kindly send us your old 
address. Subscribers should always give old ad- 
dress together with the new when requesting a 
change. 

Q., Chicago, I1l.—Thanks for the clipping. We are 
always giad to receive newspaper and other clip- 
pings relating to matters of general interest to 
the labor movement. 

J. F., Portland, Ore.—Your “prayer” is lacking in the 


one thing that makes The Agitator articles attrac- 
tive to you—purpose. When one begins to write 
he must have some object in view, some idea to 
present to his readers. Your “prayer” seems to 
be without a point, and, therefore, not acceptable. 
But don't let his discourage you. Rather let 
it be a stimulus to renewed effort. 


THE EDITOR'S DEFENCE 


The Editor of this paper has been convicted on the 
charge of ‘‘encouraging disrespect for the law’’. If this 
verdict is allowed to stand every radical paper in the 
State will be at the absolute mercy of the prosecutors, 
and may be thrown into jail at any moment. 

The interest of free speech demands that this case be 
appealed, and we urge that you subscribe to this fund. 
The Free Speech League, 

Home, Lakebay, Wash. 


NATHAN LEVIN, Treas. 


THE WORKERS’ UNIVERSITY. 


Books and Pamphlets For Sale By the Agitator 
Publishing Association. 

A Physician in the House, Dr. J. H. Greer...... 2.60 
What is Property? P. Proudon ......-..eeess 2.00 
Flowers of the Mind, the best poems .......+... 1.25 
Life of Albert R. Parsons, with a true history of 

the Anarchist Trial secese... 1.50 

Human Progress, Lewis H. Morgan ....+.ese+ 1.50 
The Bomb, Frank Harris. A powerful novel 

tased on the Chicago tragedy of '87, cloth.... 1.00 
Looking Forward, a Treatise on Woman........ 1.00 
Anarchism and other Essays, Emma Goldman .. 1.10 
Love’s Coming of Age, Edward Carpenter .....- 1.00 
The Changing Order, Oscar Lovell Triggs ...... 1.00 
The American Esperanto Book, Arthur Baker... 1.00 
The Physical Basis of Mind and Morals, Fitch.. 1.00 
Thoughts of a Fool es.. 0 $1.00 
The Cost of Something for Nothing, J. P. Altgeld 1.00 


as. eeeoeaeeeve esee 
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Origin of the Family, Property, State, Engels... .60 
Slavery of Our Times, Tolstoy ......sseeseeees 65 
Making Money in Free America, Bolton Hall... .50 


The Sale of An Appetite, a Purpose Story.....- .60 
Francisco Ferrer; His Life, Work and Martyr- 


dOn 2ie2ud deed ihe talaga acera ie eee ae poses ee „esearo 20 
The Rational Education of Children, Ferrer... .. .05 
Modern Science and Anarchism, Kropotkin ..... 16 


Vice: Its Friends and Its Foes, E. C. Walker ... .15 
What the Young Need to Know, E. C. Walker... .15 
The State: Its Historic Role, Kropotkin .....+¢+ 10 
The Open Shop, C. S. Darrow ... 
Crime and Criminals, C. S. Darrow ...+eecereee 10 
Law and Authority, Kropotkins ...... Sesacsecce. 406 
The Wage System; Revolutionary Government.. 
Anarchist Communism, Kropotkin .....seeseess 06 


Appeal to the Young, Kropotkin .....cccsscecee 
Evolution and Revolution, Reclug .....sesseese .06 
Rocsevelt and Anarchy, Jay FOX ..essseecveeoe .06 
Trade Unionism and Anarchism, Jay Fox ...... 06 


evosneereaerennced 10 


The Mexican Revolution, Wm. C. Owen.......- 05 
Direct Action vs. Legislation, J. B. Smith ...... 05 
Patriotism, Emma Goldman ....... aeaea eain 209 


What I Believe, Emma Goldman .....-+s+seees .05 


Monthly FREEDOM 36c. a year. 
Anarchist Communism; 127 Ossulston St. London N. W. 


Weekly REGENERACION 3 months 50c 
Organ Mexican Revolution, 914 Boston St. Los Angeles 


10c. a copy THE TOILER $1. a year. 
A Militant Monthly; 1621 Locust St. Kansas City, Mo. 


10c. a copy MOTHER EARTH $1. a year 
Monthly, Devoted to Social Science, 55 W. 28 St. N. Y 


Communistic Library—Meets every Thursday night 
from 8 to 10; every Sunday morning from 10to 12. Free 
lessons in English and Esperanto. Books in any lang- 
uage free. 711 Hudson St., Trenton N. J. 


Agents for THE AGITATOR. 


Seattle: Lavroff’s stand, 115 Prefontaine Place. 
Raymer’s old book store, 1522 First Ave. 

Lynn, Mass.: S. Yaffee, 233 Union Street. 

New York City: B. Waselevsky, 212 Henry Street; M. 

Maisel, 422 Grand Street 

New Zealand: P.Josephs, 43a Willis St., Wellington. 

England: T. Keell, 127 Ossulston St., London, W. C. 
Guy D Aldred, 17 Richmond gardens, Sheperds 
Bush, London, W. 

Australia: J. W, Fleming, 6 Argyle Place, Carlton Vic- 

toria. 
Vancouver, B. C.: _The People’s Bookstore, 152 Cor- 
dova St. W.: 
Local 380, I. W. W., 110 South 14th St. 
M. Andelman, 291 Tremont St. 


Tacoma: 
Boston: 


For Sale — In Home. Two acres and a small house, 
cheap. Apply to Tak AGITATOR. 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO WORK 


Tom Mann, on his release fiom prison, wrote: 

Now is the time for us to enter upon the cam- 
paign for the direct control by the workers them- 
selves of the industries they are engaged in. Sim- 
ple as this statement may appear, it is really the 
most far-reaching of any proposal ever seriously 
entertained ty workmen. It carries with it the 
ending of poverty. It will ensure every child, 
woman, and man being continuously provided with 
the requisites of a comfortable existence. It will 
empty the prisons, the workhouses, and lunatic 
asylums; for these places, particularly the two 
first-named, are filled ty the poor in’ consequence 
of their poverty. 

When the Trade Unionists fully realise the pow- 
er and grandeur of this glorious crusade they will 
enter into it with the necessary vigor and 
capacity. 

The struggle for liberty has been a long one and 
& hard one, and whilst enormous progress has been 
made, the working-class are still industriously 
enslaved, and millions are at this hour existing 
under conditions much below those that obtain 
in the gaols and pauper-houses. 

All intelligent men know that this is so because 
industry is controlled exclusively in the interest 
of the capitalist class, and not because the work- 
ers cannot produce a sufficiency for all. There 
is only one cure, and that is, the workers must 
themselves regulate and control their labor and 
the results thereof, and this can be done and will 
be done by DIRECT ACTION as soon as the idea 
is properly grasped by a sufficient number of the 
workers. 

OUR IMMEDIATE DUTY is to carry on a vigor- 
ous and extensive educational campaign. The 
Trade Unionists generally, and the Trades Councils 
particularly, will yet prove to be the real service- 
able agencies by which we shall achieve our eman- 
cipation. 

Meanwhile we must arrange a series of Syndi- 
calist Conferences in the industrial centres, and 
one will be held in London as early as possible. 
This work will be done by the various groups 
of the Syndicalist Education League, and we ought 
to have such a group in every industrial district. 
Our comrade, Guy Bowman, will gladly give in- 
formation as to how to get to work to inquirers. 
Remember, we mean business; we are Direct Ac- 
tionists; we are not out to quarrel with any, but 
we are out to achieve something substantial for 
the workers. 

We need a thousand speakers at once, who will, 
‘as members of the groups, carry on the campaign 
In all the unions. A couple of years’ solid educa- 
tional work will secure the volume of opinion 
necessary for definite action. 

This work is too great, too intricate, and alto- 
gether too sacred for a plutocratic Parliament to 
touch. “Who would be free, themselves must 
strike the blow.” That's our case. Instead of 
allowing the people to be driven out of the coun- 
try, a process which is now going on, we will, 
and we can, drive poverty from the land. 


FREEDOM THRU SYNDICALISM 


With the French Syndicalists and with the Anar- 
chists, like Elisee Reclus and Prince Kropotkin, I 
repudiate the idea of State collectivism. 

The society of the future must be a community 
of freedom, where production and division will be 
organized internationally, according to the prin- 
ciples of federalism and communism combined. 


The formidable coal strike has taught us more 
than one object lesson. Among other things it haa 
clearly put into evidence how economically inter- 
dependent all countries are. The repercussion of 
the stoppage of the British coal supply has been 
acutely felt from one end of the globe to the 
other. This black strike has shown us how ultra 
absurd is the present industrial system, creating 
competition and antagonism when everything calls 
for unity and harmony—that unity and harmony 
which can only find complete and intensive ex- 
pression in a whole world’s economic federalism. 


Now there are two hypotheses: one that political 
federalism will give place to economic federalism; 
the other that a social convulsion will straight off 
establish the levelling system, without passing 
through the intermediate stages. In fact, it is a 
question of evolution or revolution; and I must say 
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that revolution appears to me as the most probable 
eventuality. A social cataslysm may change the 
face of the capitalist werld at any moment, just in 
the same way as a seismic cataclysm has eo often 
suddenly transformed the face of the earth. This 
society, in its pride and strength and wickedness, 
may be swept away tomorrow by the flerce cur- 
rent of revolt, just as teautiful Messina was 
washed away by the overwhelming waters of the 
tidal wave. 
Autonomous Unlonism. 

Let me add this: I believe in the putting into 
practice of the principles of autonomy in every 
direction of human activity. I quite agree with 
the French and Italian Syndicalists in denouncing 
as anti-progressive and antl-revolutionary the So- 
cijalist policy of a centralized and authoritative 
Unionism. With my comrades of the Continent I 
am for autonomy; not only at every degree of 
the scale of Lator orzanizetion, but also for the 
individual autonomy of each Unionist himself. But 
autoncmy of different units does not imply that 
voluntary discipline is not absolutely imperative 
in order to realize effective efficient co-operation 
between all fighters in the Labor War. What is 
wanted is not to paralyze, but to encourage initia- 
tive. 

The Unions, as well as their members, must have 
the possibility of asserting themselves, of develop- 
ing in an atmosphere of freedom, so that the power 
of intelligence should come into play more and 
more, giving a conscious impetus to the movement. 
What an irresistible creative force will Labor be- 
come when each Union is an aggregate of lucid, 
comprehensive brains, an aggregate of independent, 
yet sympathetic wills! The remarkable fcature of 
the present Labor struggle in Great Britain is the 
intelligent part played by the strikers—who have 
ceased to be “the men” and have at last become 
men.—Sorgue, in The Syndicalist. 


INTERVENTION NEAR 


Very, very soon the United States will intervene in 
Mexico. Assuredly the judgement of the editors of ‘‘Re- 
generacion’’ is not, infallible, but necessarily they are 
compelled to watch developments closely, and they have 
no doubt about it. 

All of our information is that foreign governments, 
and especially those of Great Britain and Germany, are 
pressing for payment of claims that run into many mil- 
lions, and that they themseves have kept their hands off, 
in deference tothe Monroe doctrine, only because they 
have been assured that the United States will act as their 
collection agent. It is needless to say that the latter al- 
so has claims amounting to many, many millions. The 
editor of this section wrote, last January, in his pamph- 
let on the Mexican Revolution: “There are foreign in- 
vestments in Mexico valued at about two thousand mil- 
lion dollars; and two thousand million dollars—to say 
nothing of the even richer pickings in sight—can exer- 
cize tremendous pressure.’’ 

Unquestionably, as also then he wrote, the United Sta- 
tes, and all the other capitalist Powers, have hoped aga- 
inst hope that Madero would prove an effective agent, 
restore order and enable then to collect their claims and 
rest secure in the possession of their annexation, without 
restoring to the expensive and doubtful experiment of 
war. That hope is now practically dead. The farce has 
played itself out. Madero’s troops can do nothing ex- 
cept scatter the forces of Orozco, Ralazar, Zapata, Sal- 
gado and other rebel leaders. Scattered they are more 
formidable than ever. Their program becomes contin- 
uously more and more one of remorseless expropriation, 
put into effect over a continuously widening area. 

What is the United States government going to do? 
What are those to do who believe as do all the governing 
power. that property must be protected and preserved 
at any cost? It is understood, of course, that they refu- 
se to admit the evils of land monopoly and absentee land 
ownership; altho every intelligent person in every civiliz- 
ed country recognizes them as gigantic evils. They stand 
pat. They refuse to consider anything except that cer- 
tain titles exist. Into the question of how they were 
aquired they refuse to enter. 

By no possible means can Madero meet the claims 
about to be presented. ..In reality he is plunging his 
country into vastly greater dept; for, so strong is the 
agitation for the return to the mass of their land,that 
he has been forced to commit his government to the pur- 
chase of huge tracts on which the disinherited may find 
a footing. Naturally that is no remedy at all, since, if 
the price is to be paid, that price must come finally out 
of the pockets of the very people who have been robbed. 

Plutocracy, thru what still professes to be the people’s 


governmient of the United States, is about to act. ft wilt 
dispatch its ships to sieze the port of Mexico, and con- 
fiscate customs for the liquidation of the debt. Doubt- 
less it will send its troops across the border. In a word 
it will levy war. —Wm. C. Owen, in “‘Regeneracion,” 


SPECIAL FROM AUSTRALIA 


Dear Comrade: The Federal Parliament has com- 
menced the annual palaver. An attack was made onthe 
Labor Government for not sending the trained muska- 
teers to Brisbane during the strike. Prime Minister Fis- 
her, in answer stated he would have sent them, if they 
had been reqiured, but it would have put militarism back 
50 years in Australia1f he had sent them to Queensland- 
clearly proving the Labor Prime Minister is ready to or, 
der the military to fire on the Workers, should they in- 
fringe the law. Thus demonstrating Authority and 
Equality are not synonymous. Equality indeed! Fisher 
grabbing $10.000 a year, voted himself $10. a day extra for 
traveling expenses, and, to catch the Womans vote, has 
thrown them a bone promising every Woman $25. for the 
birth of every child, chlorforming the dupes, who will 
have to give every penny to the Doctors. But all Gov- 
ernments are like the Exploiters. They willdo anything 
for the poor, but get off their backs. 

The Labor Primier of New South Wales recently had 
eight unemployed speakers arrested for ‘‘riotous behav- 
our’’ while addressing the unemployed in Sydney. They 
were sentenced toa fine of 10 shillings or 48 hours 
imprisonment. What, Ho! Labor Government jailing 
starving unemployed, save us from our friends, ‘‘Work- 
ers, these be your gods.’’ 

The unemployed is rapidly increasing thruout Austral- 
ia. I addressed a large meeting in the Richmond Town 
Hall, and advocated an imitation of the suffragettes, and 
become window smashers rather than endure hunger, 

One pleasing sign isthe Federation of the laborers’ un- 
ions thruout Australia on the lines of the I.W.W., Dir- 
ect Action and Revolt. 

Baden Powell visited Melbourne, but was such a frost, 
that, like the Arab, he silently stole away. 

J. W. FLEMMING. 


NEW BOOKS 


Monopolies and Trusts—By Richard T. Ely, (The 
Macmillan Standard Library, 5Cc.) This is a reprint of 
Prof. Elys’ very studious work first published in 1900 

The book goes tc the root causes of monopolies and 
trusts, and shows them to be the inevitable outcome of 
the growth of industry and the accumulation of capital. 

He states the cause well, and for this the book is good. 
But we cannot accept his remedies. Government regu- 
lation is not a remedy. At best it can only relieve the 
situation; and we have grave doubts if it can even do 
that. 

If government was really something apart from the 
monopolies and trusts, something that in a manner re- 
presented the people, we might be inclined to consider 
the proposition of government regulation as a palliative. 

But when we consider that government itself is a gig- 
antic trust— the mother of monopolies—how can we be 
induced to believe that it will treat us any better than 
the other monopolies? Prof. Ely ought to know better, 
and no doubt he does; but what cana man do who wants 
to cross the river and is afraid to trust himself in the fer- 
ry boat. 


Essentials of Socialism—By Ira B. Cross, Ph. D. (The 
Macmillan Company, $1. Net.) This is an attempt to 
give in brief an outline of socialism in all its different 
phases, in an impartial manner, and the author has suc- 
ceeded, quite well in his efforts. 

Among other data it gives a very complete list of so 
cialist and anarchist books in the English language. 

As a book of reference it is quite handy. J. F. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


“The Extinction of Mankind,” by Sir Walter Strick- 
land. ‘‘Richard Carlile, His Battle For the Free Press.” 
By Guy A. Aldred—both published by The Bakunin Press, 
17 Richmond Gardens, Shepherds Bush, London, W. 

“Has Religion been a promoter or a Retarter of Civil- 
ization?’’ by Rosa Marcus, 10c. Progressive Educational 
League, San Francisco. 

“The Solution of the The Labor Problem” by Jens. C, 
Peterson, Butte, Montana. 10c. 


HENDERSON BAY ROUTE-—Steamer Tyconda leaves 
Commercial Dock, Tacoma, for all points on Hender- 
son Bay, including Home, week days at 2:30 p. m-, 
returning next morning. Sunday at 8 a. m., return- 
ing same day. 


Wanted —To correspond with radical woman.—Henry 
C. Hansen., Home, (Lakebay P.O.) Wn. 
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Ohe Passing Show 


In Prison with the Mexican Rebels. 

In the United States Government prison, on 
McNeil Island, surrounded by the placid wa- 
ters of Puget Sound, are confined 220 prison- 
ers, all male, among whom äre the four Mexi- 
can Revolutionists, the Magon brothers, Ri- 
vera and Figueroa. 7 

The principal work in this island home of 
the ‘‘wicked’’ is farming, so the inmates are 
occupied in raising potatoes and other veget- 
ables for their own consumption. 

I visited our comrades there a few days 
ago, and came away inspired as never before 
with the profound impulse of the Social Revo- 
lution. Never were men more intensely im- 
bued with the ideal than these Mexicans. 

It is not love of country that inspires them. 
They arè not patriots. They do not love Mex- 
ico. They love the world. They are not 
enraptured with the Mexican peon and think 
him the noblest and most tyrannized crea- 
ture on earth. They are in love with Hu- 
manity and want to see it free. 

They wish to remove the shackles of phys- 
ical and mental slavery from the limbs of 
their fellow men and women the world round. 

They would fight as readily to free the 
United States as Mexico, 

Your star-spangled patriot, will smile at 
the suggestion for he thinks his country’s 
free. Where is your land, ‘‘freeman,’’ where 
is the wealth youve created? These are the 
true measures of liberty. 

The liberty to move about with the lock 
of the law on your limbs and gag of the 
courts in your mguth, and everywhere the 
sign, ‘‘ Private property, keep off,” may be 
liberty enuf for you ‘intelligent’? Ameri- 
cans, but the Mexican peon will have none 
of it. 

His mind is clear, he is not muddled by 
the sophistry of the schools. He don’t know 
books about life, he knows life. He can’t 
read your hieroglyphics, he reads nature. 
He don’t have to go back to first principles, 
he never left them, 

He lives close to the bosom of his mother 
earth. He knows he cannot live without her, 
and he cannot understand why he shud be 
driven from her or be compelled to pay 
some fellow-worm for what is his by countless 
ages of expefience. 

‘He wouldn't arbitrate with the exploiters, 
because there was nothing to arbitrate. He 
wouldn’t reason with them because their de- 
mands were unreasonable. 

They used the method of last resort to force 
him to their terms. He refused to be forced, 
and met their civilized soldiers on the battle- 
field—the logical meeting place of all dis- 
putants. 

When they found they couldn’t lick him 
they tried a trick that would, under similar 
circumstances, have swept this country like 
a hurricane, and be hailed as ‘‘a glorious vic- 
tory.” They displaced medieval Diaz with 
modern Madero in the seat of power. 

*“Ho, comrades,” said this three million 
acre land thief, “I’m a Socialist; lay down 


your arms now and take up the ballot, the 
modern weapon of defence. Turn your regi- 
ments into socialist locals and let evolution 
take its natural course, according to the 
book.” 

He sent old Mother Jones to bribe the men 
now in jail to advise their friends to lay down 
thcir arms. 

‘Tell them to come home,” said he, ‘‘and 
everything will be all right. They can organ- 
ize and become the leaders of a Socialist par- 
ty, and we’ll all work together in harmony.’’ 

“Go back and tell your friend,” said they, 
in effect, ‘‘that false friend of labor, that trai- 
tor to the Liberal Party and the cause of 
Mexican freedom, that we are not for sale, 
that the Revolution is not based on the right 
to organize a Socialist Party, that there will 
be no compromise or slight of hand, that it is 
Land and Liberty or utter and absolute de- 
feat.” ; 

And these men are now serving 23 months 
in a United States prison on the charge of 
“aiding and abetting a war against a friendly 
government.” But they are happy in the 
knowledge that Madero cannot suppress the 
Revolution. 

The peon is fighting for his life; for what 
is life without Land and Liberty? 

Only by the intervention of the United 
States can this land and liberty lover be 
suprest? And the United States would have 
no easy time of it, either. 

It took mighty England three years to beat 
a few thousand Boers. It would take per- 
haps a longer period for the United States to 
beat the peofi, who has superior natural ad- 
vantages for carrying on his defence. 

Then the eost of invasion might raise a 
row here at home. The high cost of living 
would go higher. It would soar out of sight, 
and the American slave might ask why he is 
paying the cost of protecting the stolen lands 
of Mexico, and he might start on a little 
“Land and Liberty” strike of his own. 

Oh, there are great possibilities in inter- 
vention, and I agree with the men in jail that 
it might be the very best thing that could 
happen for the toilers of both countries. 

One thing is sure: We Revolutionists on 
this side of the line are not giving this Mexi- 
can Revolution a tenth of the attention it shud 
receive. 

We are occupied with 49 varieties of side 
issues, and we are getting so we cannot dis- 
tinguish the essential from the superficial. 

But matters are shaping themselves now 
so that this issue may be forced upon us, 
bodily. 

How would you feel, fellow fighter for free- 
dom, if one fine morning you were drafted 
into the army for service in Mexico? 
Perverted Humanity. 

Craving for a new form of excitement, the 
wife of a Los Angeles exploiter hit upon a 
novel and original manner of supplying her 
need, combined with an act of pure humani- 
tarianism. 

She gave 15 inmates of the dog pound 4 
15-mile ‘‘joy ride’’ in her magnificent touring 
car. 

No doubt she felt greatly relieved and 
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proud of her humanity after the exploit. For, 
had she not given joy and fresh air to these 
poor dogs? which indeed was an act of gent- 
ine humanity. But it is only by comparison 
that acts can be judged rightly. 

If there were not thousands of children in 
Los Angeles craving the pleasure and need- 
ing the healthfulness of a trip to the country, 
needing even enuf food to maintain their 
growth, and if this woman was not a party 
to these children’s suffering; if there were not 
thousands of exploited workers in Los An- 
geles on the fruit of whose toil this woman 
and her class live in luxurious ease and enjoy 
all their voluptuous pleasures; if, in a word, 
there were no human wrongseto right, this 
woman might, with 4 magnificent display of 
humanity, expend her sympathy’ upon dogs. 

But when women, educated and refined, 
live on the vitality of their own kind, a9 
tigers do not do, and have human love and 
sympathy to lavish upon canines, I condemn 
and denounce with all the power at my com- 
mand the system of society that is responsible 
for such refined cannibalism, and educated 
ignorance. 


Release of Gustav Herve. 


Herve, whom we have been denouncing for 
backsliding into the ballot-box brigade, has 
received the cringer’s reward. He has been 
released from prison by the grace of '‘Com- 
rade” Briand. 

When a man crawls backward under such 
circumstances as these, there is a strong gns- 
picion that he is faking. I am wicked enuf to 
think that Herve traded his principles for the 
little liberty he will have outside the prison, 
by leading the proletariat to the harmless 
ballot-box. 

According to his own words, written after 
his conviction in February, 1908, it would pay 
the capitalists, not only to promise men like 
him release from jail, but to keep them under 
a good salary to advocate political action. 
Read Herve. 

‘We are defeated one after the other, and 
we shall continue to be defeated till the day 
when it will be us who will beat down our 
adversary, for, by no longer leading the prole- 
tariat to the ballot-box, but to the general 
insurrectional strike, do we threaten, seriously, 
the interests of the possessing class.” 


Direct Actionists, Answer. 


A call has been.issued by Comrade Wm. Z. 
Foster, at the request of the syndicalist lea- 
gues, and published in the radical and trades 
union press, for the organization of a national 
organization of syndicalists. 

The call is timely. Never were the radical 
workers of America more ripe fot any move- 
ment than they are now for syzdicalism. 

I don’t say that great masses are ready for 
it. The discontents in the Anarchist, Socialist, 
Unionist and I. W. W. camps are ready for it. 
It only remains to lay the matter before them, 
when they grasp it instantly, because it sums 
up their experience and points to the inevit- 
able conclusion. 


Whom the masters fear is your friend. 
JAY FOX. 
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love of the idea, of a world fit for the free. 


Nothing is more disgusting than the crowing about 
liberty by slaves, as most men are, and the flippant 
mistaking for freedom of some paper preamble like a 
“Declaration of Independence” by those who have 
never dared to think or act. Emerson 
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SYNDICALISM IN FRANCE 


HI 
Group Individualism 

The C. G. T. isa highly decentralized organization, 
the organizations composing it having almost complete 
autonony, being bound together only by the most general 
regulations. The individual syndicats in their bourses 
or federations reserve to themselves the full right of de- 
ciding when and how they shall carry on their fight 
against their employers. Besides making their own con- 
stitutions, charging what dues they wish, ete., etc., they 
can strike or remain at work, make or break contracts, 
just as they chose, even tho the majority of their fel- 
low syndicats in their federation or bourse may decide 
on an opposite course. They refuse to be dictated to, as 
well by majorities of syndicats as by central committees, 
in these important matters. Their matchless solidarity 
results from a conciousness of theirclass interests, not 
from empty consitutional provisions or coercive central 
committees. 

They obey majorities of syndicats only insofar as their 
less important co-operative undertakings, such as ‘‘sou 
du soldat,’’ viaticum, payment of per capita tax, etc., 
are concerned. This principle of autonomy of the syn- 
dicats is so firmly established, that, except in cases of 
actual scabbery, it is almost impossible to expel a syn- 
dicat for the exercize of its autonomy. These statements 
are true only of the syndicats in the federations control- 
Jed by the direct actionists. Those controlled by the pol- 
iticians are centralized and the syndicats, consequently, 
possessed of much less autonomy. 

To become part of either bourse or federation a syn- 
dicat is required simply to pay its per capita taxes to con- 
form to geographical and industrial lines and to support 
the obligatory co-operative undertakings, To become 
part of the C. G. T. it has but to fulfill the ‘‘triple obli- 
gation;’’ (a) be affiliated with its local bourse; (b) be af- 
filiated with its national federation; (c) subscribe annu- 
ally for at least one copy of ‘‘I,a Voix du Peuple.’’ These 
conditions fulfilled the C. G. T., the Comfederal Com- 
mittee, has no authority whatever over it. 


The individual bourses and federations in their respec- 
tive sections of the C. G, T. retain the same autonomy 
as the syndicats. Each reserves the right to transact its 
own affairs. They too are bound together by only most 
general regulations regarding per capita tax, etc. 

The same autonomy extends tothetwo sections of the 
C. G. T. each being perfectly independent of the oth- 
er. 

This system of autonomous organization, which de- 
prives central committees of legislative power and pla- 
ces this power in the syndicats where it rightly belongs, 
is being strongly encouraged by the direct actionists, 
who have long since learned the folly of power in the 
hands of central committees. 

Equality of Organizations 

Another manifestation of the group individualism pre- 
vailing in the C. G. T. isthe system of group representa- 
tion. In the forming of committees, conventions, etc., 
all organizations in the same category, regardless of their 
numerical strength, are given equal representation. For 
instance; in the formation of the general committees of 
of the individual bourse each syndicat big and little, alike, 
is entitled to one delegate. This rule also holds good 
in regard to the federations, all the syndicats in a given 
federation furnishing one delegate each to its national 
committee. This does not apply to the centralized fed- 
erations, which still use the system of proportional rep- 
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resentation. In the formation of the Bourse committee 
the same system is used: the smallest bourse in the coun- 
try is entitled to the same representation as that of Paris, 
viz., one delegate. 


On the Federal Committee the National Federation of 
Laundry Workers with 50 members, like the National 
Federation of Building Trades Workers with &5.000 mem- 
bers, has one delegate. Finally, the two sections of 
the C. G. T. are equal to each other each furnishing 
six members apiece to the three sub conimittees. This 
form of the ‘‘practical anarchy’? of the C. G. T. is very 
displeasing to the politicians, who for vears have faut 
for the adoption of the system of proportionz] represen- 
tation. Only in the payment of dues are the organiza- 
tion numerically considered, cach paying according toits 
membership. 

Dues 


The C. G. T. (Confederal Committee) for its running 
expenses taxes each bourse one cent a year per member 
and the federations 1 1-2 centsa year per member. These 
bourses and federations in turn tax their syndicats which 
finally collect dues from their members. The taxes of 
bourses and federations on their syndicats vary accord- 
ing to the number of their benefit schemes. They usual- 
ly amount to but a few cents per month. Dues in the 
syndicats vary on the same principle from 10c. per month 
up. The C. C. T. has a universal dues card, issued 
yearly. The dues stamp is in two sections, one section 
being bought by the syndicat from its bourse and the 
other from its federation to whom they are sold by the 
C. G. T. A free transfer between the unions is almost 
universal. Initiation fees, except in syndicats for central- 
ized federations, are negligible. 


Contracts 


The contract system is not very well developed in 
France. The syndicats usually make theirown contracts, 
the federations rarely doing so. Contracts are usually con- 
sidered binding on employers only. To save their union 
breaking its contract often, the members resign and strike 
as individuals. After the end of the strike they rejoin 
it. 

C. G. T. Conventions 

The C, G. T. conventions are held every two years. 
Syndicats, bourses and federations, each send one dele- 
gate. The syndicats alone are entitled to vote, they be- 
ing considered the superior organizationsof the C. G. T. 
The bourses and federations have but a voice. The order 
of business is determined by referendum ofthe syndicats, 
three month prior to opening of the Convention Delegates 
usually arrive instructed. The decision of the Conven- 
tion is final, there being no general referendum. 


Purposes of C. C. T. 


According to its preamble the C. G. T. has for objects, 
‘Ist, The organization of the workers for the defense 
of their interests, moral and material, economic and pro- 
fessional. 


2nd, It organizes, independant of all political schools, 
all workers conscious of the battle to be faut for the 
abolition of the wage system.’’ ‘This second clause was 
confirmed by the C. G. T. convention at Amiens, (1906) 
in a resolution containing the following passage: “The 
convention considers this declaration to bea recogni- 
tion of the class struggle which, on the economic field, 
brings the workers to revolt,in opposition toall formsof 
of exploitation and oppression, both moral and material, 
instigated by the capitalist class against the working 
class. 


“In its daily work of conquest, syndicalism seeks thru 
the co-ordination of the workers efforts, the betterment 
of their conditions by the realization of immediate bene- 
fits, such as the shortening of the workday, increase of 
wages, etc. But this work is only one phase of the task 
of syndicalism. It is preparing for the complete eman- 
cipation of the worker, which can only be realized by 
the expropriation of the capitalists. It endorses the gen- 
eral strike as a means of accomplishing this end and con- 
siders that the syndicat, today the fighting group, will 
in the future be the producing and distributing group, 
and the basis of the social reorganization. 

WM. Z. FOSTER. 


MISSION OF THE AGITATOR 


Misery and poverty are so absolutely degrading, and 
exercize such a paralyzing effect over the nature of men, 
that no class is ever really conscious of itsown suffering. 
They have to be told of it by other people, and they often 
entirely disbelieve them. What is said by great em- 
ployers of labor against agitators is unquestionably 
true. Agitators are a setof interfering, meddling peo- 
ple who come down to some perfectly contented class of 
the community, and sow the seeds of discontent among 
them. That is the reason why agitators are so obsolute- 


ly necessary. Without them in our incomplete state, 
there would be no advance towards civilization. 

Slavery was put down in America, not in consequence 
of any action on the part of the slaves, or even any ex- 
press desire on their part that they should be free. It 
was put down entirely thruthe grossly illegal conduct of 
certain agitators in Boston and elsewhere, who were not 
Slaves themselves, nor owners of slaves, nor had any- 
thing to do with the question really. It was, undoubtly, 
the Abolitionists who set the torch alight, who began the 
whole thing. And it is curious to note that from the 
slaves themselves they received, not merely very little 
assistance, but hardly any sympathy even; and when at 
the close of the war the slaves found themselves free, 
found themselves indeed so absolutely free that they 
were free to starve, many of them bitterly regretted the 
new State of things. 

To the thinker, the most tragic fact in the whole of 
the French Revolution is not that Marie Antoinette was 
killed for being a queen, but that the starved peasant of 
the Vendee voluntarily went out to die for the laideous 
cause of feudalism. Oscar WILDE. 


WOMAN'S REAL POWER ECONOMIC 


The most significent sign of the real awakening of 
woman is the attempt on her part to be honest with her- 
self, and to confess that man has not enslaved her, but 
that she has enslaved herself. 

She has chosen the path of least resistance, and the 
price for that is loss of initiative. 

She has mace her sex the sole excuse for her being. 
She has relied upon her sex attraction as the means 
whereby she may escape from productive work and the 
economic struggle. 

Man, in his urge toexpress himself creatively, has had 
to take her on her own terms. 

She made her own bargain, and at first view she would 
seem to have the best of the bargain. 

She fulfills her sex funcions passively; while initative 
is positive. 

The process of gestation is involuntary; while the 
building of initiative is voluntary. 

Finding she had no economic power she had sought 
to remedy the discrepancy by invoking the power ofthe 
church. 

The demands of the church being payable in the next 
world, and not in this, man has been willing to grant 
her this satisfaction; so the church has come to her aid 
and declared womans organs of gestation to be sacred and 
divine, and to furnish a sufficient excuse for her be- 
ing. 

The Law she has not been able to win. It being man 
made and its demands being payable in this world, and 
representing real, instead of assumed power, man has 
shown his valuation of her by making laws ignoring her, 
or openly discriminating against her. 

As, for instance, in the state of Tennesee a man may 
will away his wife's unborn child, and may also collect 
his wife's earnings. 

For the most part men have taken women on their own 
terms. 


There have been certain compensations. 

He has not yet risen above pride in chattels and de- 
cendents. 

She as an object of conspicuous waste, serves as the 
most convincing evidence of his prowess as a “getter” 
over his necessities as a ‘‘user.” , 

If woman really wants to know man’s true valuation 
of her she must look in law books. Here she will find 
the undeniable valuation of woman is nil, for the reason 
that her economic and industrial power is nil. 

After trying for two thousand years to gain equality 
with men on the grounds of her sex value, and the as- 
sumed divinity of her organs of reproduction, she finds 
herself several hundred years in arrears, and in propor- 
tion as she is honest with herself she is ceasing to re- 
proach man with her inferior status, and is seeking to 
find herself as an individual and an economic factor, and 
not alone as a sex creature in the scheme of evolution. 

In proportion as woman develops economic power she 
will cease using her sex as a commodity. 

There are no men prostitutes because men have never 
sold their sex powers; they sell their economic power 
and buy sex gratification hecause woman have cornered 
the market and made it a commodity high priced in pro- 
portion as it is scarce. 

Woman have inverted the inexorable laws of life. 

Without first having demonstrated their economic pow- 
er to demand, they have besought men to give them the 
ballot. 

Now the power to give includes the power to take 
away. 

They have ceaselessly petitioned against the employ- 
ment of child labor. 


is 


Sy THE GREATER FLAG $ 


The storm of Truth shall tear the present flag, 

And hurl its tatters on the road of progress. 

The dull-painted stars shall wave no more, 

But high above the crystal constellations, 

Eternal, the splendor of the world shall rule, 

And be the guiding flag of ail nations. 

The eye of every race, of every land, 

Shall upward gaze, and find its star constant 

Amid the stars of all the world. 

And man allegiance swearing, shall make no foes 

His bond, his vow, shall every one include. 

No seperate nations shall exist, save names 

To better know the spot where brothers dwell. 

The world weep no more because of war, 

And earth shall groan no longer neath the heels of 
soldiers. 

No iron gates shall watch the entrance to a land, 

Nor man shall ever know what stranger means. 

Kach country then shall be a splendid room, 

And all the vast unmeasured home of man! 


Yea, this little flag no more shall wave, 
But on the broad expanse of Heaven shine 


The Greater Flag, eternal, universal! 
PAUL ELDRIDGE. 


They have begged to be granted more justice before 
the law. 


If woman will but study the course of their own devel- 
opment they must see that they, like all other creatures, 
gain only that which they have the economic power to 
enforce. 


So long a8 women continue to bring children iuto the 
world to be ground up in the mills, the workshops and 
the mines, for the profits of the economic masters Of the 
world, and can back their objections with nothing more 
serious than a protest, they will continue to be ignored; 
but when they become sufficently intelligent to back up 
their wish with economic and industrial power, adding 
to this the restraint of their sex powers until a nor- 
mal adjustment of social and industrial affairs is effected, 
they may then expect just so much power as they, them- 
selves represent. Eva TREW. 


ARE POLITICS METAPHYSICS? 


Up to the present time, all phases and aspects of cos- 
mic force such as biological, sociological and similar 
phenomena were and are interpreted by two distinct 
methods of reasoning; one method being scientific—in- 
ductive; the other metaphysical—and solely deductive. 


Every student of natural history knows that the in- 
ductive method is the correct one. 


While science, being based upon close and frequently 
repeated observation of natural phenomena, is accumu- 
lation of a concrete knowledge; metapyhsics, being based 
upon superficial observation of phenomena, is an accumu- 
lation of artificial knowledge in its most abstract form; 
in other words, it is want of concrete knowledge. 

While science admits the limitations of human know- 
ledge, metaphysics, with its supernaturalism, is easily 
solving,(?) the most complicated phenomena of our life. 

The convictions of science are undergoing a constant 
modification with every newly discovered truth; the 
convictions cf metaphysics remain stationary, and if they 
do modulate—in order to escape ridicule—they do so un- 
der compulsion of scientific research. 


All natural phenomena have their causes and effects. 
Once the causes and effects are known, a phenomena no 
longer remains an unknown quantity. 

The teachings of science impeils us to interpret and 
solve the problem of a given phenomeon by a strict ad- 
herence, ia our methods, to the concrete causes and ef- 
fects of that phenomenon; metaphysics, on the other 
hand, in trying to solve the same problem, is adhering 
not so much to the causes and effects as to an abstract 
reflex of the efforts produced by that phenomena, 

While certain phenomena are still incomprehensible to 
the scientific world and still waiting for solution, some 
are already known. One of the latter is sociological 
Phenomenon, causes and effects of which were expound- 
ed scientifically by Karl Marx, the discoverer of the law 


of development in human society—‘'The struggle for 
existence.’’ 


When the common goal that the sociological branch of 
science is leading us to—abolition of the wage system 


and full product of our toil—is reached, the struggle for 
existence in its economic aspect will cease, and the so- 
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cial problem that is agitating mankind will be solved. 

But how to reach that poal? Which of the two meth- 
ods shall we adpot for solution of this problem? 

Shall we follow the road that science clearly indicates 
to us, to deal strictlywith causes and effects— exploitation 
and economic conditions; or, shall we bend our knees to 
the obtuse teachings of metaphysics and deal with a re- 
flex of economic condititions— politics? 

The first one is trying to remove the cause of social ev- 
il by striking at the very foundation of it; the other is 
trying to captivate the reflex which that evil presents, 
to-wit: political power. 

Metaphysicians, since the Aristotlean time, with their 
superficial method of reasoning, were not only retarding 
the progress of humanity, but were forcing their views 
into the brains of posterity as well. They were playing 
the role of saviours of mankind in their own way. 

The delusive influence that metaphysics holds and ever 
held over the human mind is enormous. It controlls our 
thauts, it shapes our language, it moulds our morals and 
ethics, it governs our actions, it invades our whole being; 
the very atmosphere is permeated with it. Nor could it 
be otherwise. 

From the moment we leave our mothers womb, from 
the first gleam of perceptive understanding in our cere- 
brum, we are surrounded with multitudinous reflexes and 
subterfuges of natural phenomena, andare receiving our 
first conscious lesson in metaphysics. We are fed from 
bottle instead of breast; we are rockedin cradle instead 
of lap and our parents are glad that we cannot tell a sub- 
terfuge from the essential, very IT. 

In our school days our heads are crammed with learn- 
ing of the kind that causes fastidious dreams, as presi- 
dency, senatorshipand what not. The teachersin their 
metaphysical wisdom call such reflex of learning an in- 
born ambition; and we, like obedient, pupils agree with 
them, because we do not KNOW. 

In our manhood, left upon our own resources and keep- 
ing abreast of the rest of mankind in competitive strug- 
gle for existence, we are still chasing, playing and deal- 
ing with reflexes, because as in our babyhood we cannot 
KNOW. 

The deceptive influence of metaphysics finds its ex- 
pression in our mode of selected methods, tactics and 
ground on which to fight our common foe—the capitalist 
class. While some of us in strict conformity with science 
fight our foe on economic ground, organizing industrial- 
ly, the majority of us, under hypnotic spell of metaphys- 
ics, are meeting (or rather linking with) our enemy on 
the political field—organizing politically. 

Both methods has vast adherents represented by two 
distinct groups. One of them is the I. W. W., the other 
is the Socialist Party. And as science and metaphysics 
can never be reconciled, how is concilation of these two 
groups possible? Only by the proletariat ofthe Socialist 
Party discarding its metaphysical politics and keeping 
within confines of science and its logical reasoning based 
on facts. 

That we are robbed in a scientific fact, which, thanks 
to our own everyday observation, has become to some of 
us a painful, self-evident fact, nay, the truth! 

That the present deplorable economic conditions are 
outcome of the effect of that robbery is another fact. 
Hence, to better our economic conditions we must exter- 
minate that robbery. 

In order to do so we must rally out organized forces 
where the robbery exists—in the mills, mines, forest, 
factories, etc. —AT THE POINT OF PRODUCTION. 

The sooner we arrive at such uniformity of reasoning 
the sooner tbe road to our common goal will be cleared 
of enticing cobwebs spread by metaphysics, and so much 
sooner the concrete, direct action of science will triumph 
over the abstract, spasmodic twisting of politics. 

—RaLPH V. CHERVINSKI. 


THE MAGAZINES 


Metropolitan: The August number contains the first 
of a series of articles on ‘‘Socialism Up to Date’’ by Mor- 
ris Hillquit. 

This is a very clear statement of the socialist position 
relative to the present system. Speaking of the trusts 
he says: 

“The trusts are not the invention of ingenious financial 
manipulators, nor are they accidental and preventable 
evils. They are the inevitable culmination of the pro- 
cess of capitalist development, the mature fruit of the sys- 
tem of industrial individualism. They represent a su- 
perior and more efficient method of industrial man- 
agement than competition, just as the modern machine 
is a superior and more efficent medium of industrial oper- 
ation than the antiquated hand-tool. 

‘‘Class divisions have always existed in the recorded 
history of the human race. But advancing civilization 
has gradually abolished all privileges based on birth and 


caste, and it has been left to the capitalist system of prò» 
duction to evolve a new form of economic classes baged 
on the relation to the ownership of the tools of produc- 
tion” 

Physical Culture: The Fasting Cure has been much 
before the public of late, especially since the conviction 
of Dr. Linda B. Hazzard in this State on the charge of 
murder, because a patient she was treating died during 
the fast. Professor Levanzin gives an account of the 31 
day fast he has recently taken in the Carnegie Institute, 
far the benefit of Science. 

The most minute observations were taken and record- 
ed by a staff of scientists during every hour of the 31 
days. 

The printed record will cover a thousand pages and 
take months in preperation, when we will know the ac- 
tual effect of fasting on the human body. But here we 
have the faster’s own story of the test. 

The Open Court: Students of Schopenhauer may be 
interested to know that a Schopenhauer Society has been 
formed by Prof. Paul Deussen of the University of 
Kiel, and will publish a complete edition of his works. 

Schopenhauer is one of the philosophers whom the age 
has neglected because he did not flatter it. “If you 
want to be flatted’’ he said ‘‘go to the priests and let 
philosophers alone.’’ Modern thaut owes more to this 
pessimist philosopher than it is willing to admit, and it 
is to be hoped this society will stimulate a more general 
interest in his work. 
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Financial Report For June 
Receipts, (subscriptions, etc.,) $110.60 
EXPENSES 
May deficit $65.69 
Jay Fox, wages, 5 weeks, $50.00 
Faler & Co,, Linotype, 13.25 
Postage, „50 
Total, $63.75 
Deficit $18.84 


RECEIPTS FOR JULY 


R. Turner, $3; Lccal 380, I. W. W., $2; Otto Weik, 
Spokane Joint Locals, I. W.W., each $1.50; Communistic 
Library, Kuehn, Lanse, Osis, Weiski, Parsons, Whitney, 
H. Hansen, Worden, Syn. League of St. Louis, Labille, 
Schreber, Livin, each $1; Scarceriaux, Bracks, Piroly, 
Ulrich, Greif, Rotter, Harris, each 50c. Benoit, Powis, 
Bonner, Louder, Nelson, each 25c. Wheeler, 10c. 


THE WORKERS’ UNIVERSITY. 


Books and Pamphlets For Sale By the Agitator 
Publishing Association. 

A Physician in the House, Dr. J. H. Greer...... 2.50 
What is Property? P. Proudon..... viaeweewen , 2:00 
Flowers of the Mind, the best poems ........... 1.25 
Life of Albert R. Parsons, with a true history of 

the Anarchist Trial ....... ccc ccc ec ee cee eee 1.50 
The Bomb, Frank Harris. A powerful novel 

based on the Chicago tragedy of '87, cloth.... 1.00 
Looking Forward, a Treatise on Woman........ 1.00 
Anarchism and other Essays, Emma Goldman .. 1.10 
Love’s Coming of Age, Edward Carpenter ...... 1.00 
The Changing Order, Oscar Lovell Triggs ...... 1.00 
The American Esperanto Book, Arthur Baker... 1.00 
The Physical Basis of Mind and Morals, Fitch.. 1.00 
Thoughts of a Fool .............008- Skean . -$1.00 
The Cost of Something for Nothing, J. P, Altgeld 1.00 
The Positive School of Criminology, E. Ferri... .50 
Origin of the Family, Property, State, Engels... .50 
Slavery of Our Times, Tolstoy ......tescenseee 65 
Making Money in Free America, Bolton Hall...  .50 
The Sale of An Appetite, a Purpose Story...... .60 
Francisco Ferrer; His Life, Work and Martyr- 

GON, «3:03. Salah beh we ees ee ere a wn ...... 26 
Communism and Conscience, E. C. Walker A 420 
The Rational Education of Children, Ferrer..... .05 
Modern Science and Anarchism, Kropotkin ..... .15 
Vice: Its Friends and Its Foes, E. C. Walker... .15 
What the Young Need to Know, E. C. Walker... .15 
The State: Its Historic Role, Kropotkin ........ .10 
The Open Shop, C. S. Darrow ......ccseeccseee 010 
Crime and Criminals, C. S. Darrow ...ccccocese 10 
Law and Authority, Kropotkin ........... axeea 305 
The Wage System; Revolutionary Government.. .05 
Anarchist Communism, Kropotkin .........e0e. 06 
Appeal to the Young, Kropotkin ........+s.ce++- .06 
Evolution and Revolution, Reclus ........ee++. .05 
Roosevelt and Anarchy, Jay Fox .......ccesesee 05 
Trade Unionism and Anarchism, Jay Fox ...... .05 
The Mexican Revolution, Wm. C. Owen....... . 05 
Direct Action vs. Legislation, J. B. Smith ...... .05 
Patriotism, Emma Goldman .....seesssesssssesss OD 
What I Believe, Emma Goldman ........esec0- .06 


NORTH BAY ROUTE-—Steamer Tyrus leaves Com- 
mercial Dock, Tacoma, for all points on North Bay 
every Monday, Wenesday and Friday at 10 a, m, re- 
turning next morning. 


Get your friends to subscribe to The Agitator. 
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SOREL, METAPHYSICIAN OF VIOLENCE 


Mr. Georges Sorel has teen generally misunder- 
Btood in America because people have been led to 
look upon him as the “metaphysician” of Syndical- 
ism. Syndicalism has been misunderstood for the 
same reason. There is more in Syndicalism than 
is dreamt of in the philosophy of M. Sorel. And 
there is more in the thought of M. Sorel than is 
expressed in the activity of revolutionary syndical- 
ists. Syndicalism and M. Sorel are by no means one 
and the came thing. 


Wf. Sorel has without a doubt torrowed more 
from the revolutionists than the revolutionists bave 
borrowed from him. His thought is none the less 
profound, independent, and compelling. He would 
be the last person in the world to assume the role 
of professional thinker for the proletariat. Yet his 
reputation in the English-speaking world seems to 
be based upon the assumption that M. Sorel is one 
of the leading “intellectuals” of the syndicalist 
movement! If there is any lesson the direct-action- 
ists might learn from the works of Georges Sorel, 
it would be his bitter warning against the disillu- 
sionment with which the “intellectuals” poison the 
sources of the revolutionary spirit. 


Do not search in the “Refection on Violence” or 
“Illusions of Progress” for the “theories” of Syn- 
dicalism. Read Sorel rather as a social historian 
and as one of the most profound analysts of so- 
ciety. Then his thought, irritating and disconcerting 
as it generally is, becomes truly enjoyable. 
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He is an acrid critic of the superficial method of 
the bourgeois economists and sociologists because 
he has subjected his own methods to unusual and 
unique tests. For twenty years, he tells us, he 
blasted at the perfectly good education that had 
been bestowed upon him. Having escaped from 
this streight-jacket, and by persistent effort got rid 
of the last vestige of a ready-made idea, he set 
himself the task of thinking for himself, of teach- 
ing himself. This in itself, according to M. Sorel, 
is no mean achievement, in these days of canned 
thought and college-cut ideas. 


His violence is in no small degree the result of 
his reaction from the academic in any form. ‘I 
am not a professor, I am not making a bid for 
popularity, I have no aspirations to become the 
leader of a political party,” he declares with pride. 
University professors are among the worst sufferers 
from his critical nitroglycerine. They are parasites 
—shopkeepers in ideas! Their time is spent in re- 
tailing the husks of discarded ideas. True thought 
is generated by Life itself, and never separated 
from it. 
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Sorel abolishes the idea of a static future in 
which every relation of life will be automatically 
perfect. There will always be anarchists and revo- 
lutionists breaking down the mechanical framework 
of customs and folkways. In this aspect, he quotes 
Bergson’s comparison of our personality to “a point 
which is wedging its way into the Future, cutting 
into it without cease.” To Sorel this point repre- 
sents the purest revolutionary activity. And just as 
the Future by its characteristic nature is radically 
and diametrically opposed to the Past, so also does 
Yelan vital or the vital impulse which represents 
the highest aspirations of humanity, find expression 
in breaking down everything that has been built up 
in the past. But he points out as well that men 
should beware the danger, after freeing themselves 
from illusions atout the past, of becoming enslaved 
to illusions of the future. The revolutionary move- 
ment, he points out, can never follow a path com- 
fortably set out for it in advance. Its very vitality 
depends upon its activity in the present. There is 
little use, except as an idle holiday pastime, in em- 
broidering upon plans for the social future, as so 
many of the Socialists do. If there is really to be 
a social revolution, it will not be brought about by 
the Sisyphus-like task of remedying the epiphen- 
omena of the capitalist regime, nor in attempting 
to abolish this regime by participating in and sup- 
porting its structure. In brief, the political activity 
of the Socialists, for Sorel, is in reality giving a 
new lease of life to the capitalistic system and is of 
an intrinsically reactionary type. 


Of an inspiring pessimism—‘nothing of any value 
has ever been accomplished in this world that has 
not been based on pessimism’—he has constructed 
mo dreamy Blumenweg for the proletariat to slouch 
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across into a happy future. He does not pose as 
“the peepzl’s furrend,’ nor stop to pat the “honest 
workingman” on the back. Briefly expressed, his 
philosophy calls attention in the most economical 
manner possible to the fact that if the proletariat 
as a class is to live, actually live, instead of becom- 
ing merely one of tke coefficients of machinery, it 
must dispense with the motivating ideas which are 
driving in this latter direction. And it can live, 
not by embroidering Jargeiy and at length upon 
plans for the future, nor by the belief in “evolu- 
tion,” which throws the cushion of “representative 
government” under the feet of the honest and 
stupid (these virtues go often hand in hand) worx- 
ingman, but by its belief and activity in “the gen- 
eral strike.” In £0 doing it will become a part of 
the elan vital of society.—Robert Allerton Parker, 
in The International. 
SHALL ETTOR AND GIOVANITTI BE 
MURDERED? 

From across the Atlantic Ocean there comes an 
urgent appeal for assistance. Ettor and Giovan- 
itti, two prominent men in the American lator 
movement, are atout to be legally murdered in 
Lawrence, Mass., U. S. A. The committee charged 
with their defense appeals to the workers of the 
whole world to give thelr support by writing pro- 
tests and sending them to the American authori- 
ties and especially to the President of the United 
States and to Governor Foss, Eoston, Mass. 


After due deliberation the General Educational 
Board of the Young Socialist Party of Sweden, 
has come to the conclusion that international 
solidarity demands that measures be taken, which 
are more effective than a mere written protest. 


We fear that these protests will be thrown, un- 
read, in the waste-basket. With the knowledge 
we possess of the American capitalist class, we 
believe that they intend, in spite of all protests, 
to take the lives of Ettor and Giovanitti, if harsher 
means are not resorted to. And we consider it 
an imperative duty for the workers of Europe to 
do their utmost, in order to force the American 
capitalists to set these two lator leaders free. 


In thus taking the initiative towards interna- 
tional action, by bringing the matter before the 
international central organizations, we could ad- 
vance many good reasons for go doing. 


We wish, therefore, to request the International 
Trade Union Secretariate: 


1. To take steps towards establishing a world- 
wide boycott of all American goods; and 


2. To request the organizations of transportation 
workers in all the countries of the world to refuse, 
from a certain date, to have anything to do with 
vessels and goods arriving from or departing for 
America, until Ettor and Giovanitt! shall have been 
liberated. 


We, furthermore, address a request to the Inter- 
national Socialist Bureau to cause the matter to 
receive the greatest possible publicity, in order 
that the world's workers may arouse themselves to 
an understanding of the necessity of immediate 
action, if the lives of Ettor and Giovanitti are to be 
saved, 


We are convinced that in the face of such a 
world-boycott of American goods and a world-block- 
ade of American vessels, the American capitalist 
class will stop and consider; the tremendous loss 
we could inflict upon them in this manner surely 
would be of greater effect than written protests. 


Finally, we request and admonish all Swedish 
workers, from this day until the liberation of Ettor 
and Giovanitti, to completely boycott all American 
goods of all kinds. We also request all Swedish 
sailors, longshoremen and transportation workers 
to absolutely refuse to handle vessels going to or 
coming from America. 


We also wish to suggest to all brother organiza- 
tions in other countries to start a similar agita- 
tion and to continue same until Ettor and Giovan- 
itti are free. 


Should we neglect to do our utmost and thus 
allow the murderous designs of the American capi- 
talist class to be carried out, then the blood of our 
brothers is upon our conscience. 

Let us, therefore, over the whole world, unite our 
forces to liberate Ettor and Giovanittl. 

Long live international solidarity. 


Young Socialist Party of Sweden. 


THE AGITATOR EXCURSION 


Dont fail to attend the Agitator Excursion from $é: 
attle to Home Colony Sunday, Aug. 18. 

Take the Steamer, “Fairhaven” at Pier 3 foot of Mad. 
ison St. at 8.30 sharp. 


Tickets $1.00. Children 56e, 


TACOMA FRIENDS 


will go aboard at Point Defiance. Fairhaven will call 
for them about 10.15. Round trip 50c. 


WORKING AND WAITING 


The Socialist party in California is pretty 
badly spht up by disagreement among the 
leaders. It seems that Job Harriman is trying 
to manipulate the party so as to capture the 
Unionist vote, that he may all the quicker 
ride into office. Some of the other '‘leaders’’ 
are opposed to this plan, ‘‘The Los Angeles 
Plan,’’ it is called, and are demanding Job’s 
expulsion. So the merry fight goes on among 
the velvet-handed manipulators, while the poor 
belabored toilers work and wait. 


But they may get tired of waiting for that 
bunch to decide upon a policy for them; and 
they may begin to do a little thinking of 
their own. They may begin to prod them: 
selves and waken up to the fact that they, 
the members of the S. P., are in the same 
relative position as the Democratic and Repub- 
lican dupes, mere putty in the hands of de- 
signing politicians, some with honest designs, 
others mere selfseekers, but all equally im- 
potent so far as either the education or eman- 
cipation of the toilers is concerned. Maybe 
the workers will begin to see this and tum 
away from the politicians and do something 
real for themselves. J. F, 


THE EDITOR'S DEFENCE 


The Editor of this paper has been convicted on the 
charge of ‘‘encouraging disrespect for the law. If this 
verdict is allowed to stand every radical paper in the 
State will be at the absolute mercy of the prosecutors, 
and may be thrown into jail at any moment. 


The interest of free speech demands that this case be 
appealed, and we urge that you subscribe to this fund. 
The Free Speech League, 


NATHAN LEVIN, Treas. Home, Lakebay, Wash. 
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THE DEATH OF ROSS WINN. 

“Death comes to all. His cold and sapless hand 

Waves o'er the world and beckons us away.” 

A ceaseless worker in the cause of labor was Ross 
Winn. In spite of poverty, in defiance of sickness, 
he wrote, printed and published his anarchist paper 
till the last, till the sapless hand of death beckoned 
him away. 

Like Voltairine de Cleyre, Ross Winn was beck- 
oned away in the prime of life, and like her, he 
fought the ravages of disease heroically. But the 
white plague must have its victims, and the power 
of man cannot prevail against it. 

Tho little known outside the Anarchist circles, 
Ross Winn has contributed a large amount to the 
cause of freedom. A clear thinker and a forceful 
writer, his editorials are fine examples of the intel- 
lectual possibilities of the modern proletariat. 

He attended no high collar university, he was 
self schooled in the college of common humanity. He 
got his knowledge of life from original sources. 

Life can only be learned from life. The knowl- 
edge that’s screened thru the brain of a University 
Professor is a perversion. Everything big, every- 
thing of real value, gets caught in the cobwebs. 
It is seldom that a man escapes whole from one 
of these much vaunted institutions. Factory life 
distorts the body, college life distorts the mind. 

A university is a snob factory, a place where 
petty minds are made to feel themselves superior. 

Ross Winn escaped the University. He was, in 
fact, a self-made man; and he knew more about 
real life than all the muts in the University of 
Washington, and this includes the learned Faculty. 

From his little corner in the back woods of 
Tennessee, he looked out upon the world and saw 
it as it really is—a place where a small commun- 
ity of wolves prey upon a great mass of sheep; a 
cannibal world that hypocritically denounced can- 
nibalism. And while he had the faculties to qualify 
as one of the wolves, he chose to remain one of 
the sheep. 

He was one of those rare individuals that is 
becoming less rare as the progress of humanity 
goes on—a man in whom the race instinct was very 
large. When thinking of mankind he always thaut 
in the plural. To him the aim and object of life 
was not self, altho no man ever lived who was a 
greater champion of freedom of the individual. 

This is not contradictory, and understanding it 
is to grasp the essence of Anarchism, of which 
Ross was & student and propagandist. 

When Anarchism proclaims the freedom of the 
individual the world shouts: “You want the free. 
dom to devour us,” taking its tip from the wolves. 

But how does the world account for Ross Winn, 
for Voltairine de Cleyre, for Tolstoy, Kropotkin, 
Malatesta apd the long list of individuals who have 
left the wolf class and joined with the sheep to 
proclaim the freedom of the individual? Verily, 
there’s a kink somewhere in the world's thinker. 

The doctrine that all men are wolves and only 
lack the freedom to prey on their fellows, is the 
doctrine of the wolf minority. It is the doctrine 
that justifies every outrage committed by the 
wolves. 

The doctrine that “you would do the same if 
you were in his place,” not only justifies the 
wolves, but would perpetuate the world of the 
wolves and the sheep for all time. 

Ross Winn saw that clearly and he devoted his 
life to the propaganda of the idea that mankind 
must have its freedom in order that individuals 
May co-operate with each other for the conquest 
of nature. 

He didn’t assume that all men were sheep who 
lived on grass and minded their own business, no 
more than that they were all wolves. He knew 
that all men were both wolf and sheep, and that 
the wolf element belongs to the past, and is grad- 
ually being weeded out of human nature by the 
process of education and humanization. 
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He took nothing for granted. He didn’t endow 
mankind with angelic wings and swear by all the 
gods that he would not prey on his fellows, in 
the new age. 

He knew that men are not sapless saints, who 
follow rigidly some rule or principle set down in 
& book by àa sapless philosopher. 

He knew that life knows no rule, and that the 
only rule that can be safely applied to it is to let 
it alone. Knowing man's inadaptability to obey 
rule, and knowing his tendency to wolfism when 
placed in the position of a ruler, Ross Winn sought 
a system that would be more suitable to his nature 
than being either a ruler or a subject. 

He early saw thru the sham of seeking “good 
men” to place in the positions of power. He 
gfopt to ask himself if it might not be the positions 
that were wrong and not the men. 

Having satisfied himself on this point he raised 
the question of Anarchism, which says “let there 
be no rule and there can be no abuse of rule. Let 
there be no land titles and everyone will have 
land, and having land, they will be economic 
equals; and being economic equals, they will co- 
operate for the production of what they want; and 
having the experience of capitalism, they will trust 
no one with power.” 

And on this tasis of freedom will evolve not a 
system of society, which thing smacks of the sap- 
less philosopher, but a variety of patterns, each 
group following its experience or its fancy, just as 
we now follow these fascinating leaders in matters 
of art and clothing and play. 

This was the simple, natural philosophy of Ross 
Winn, and he thaut it and spoke it and wrote it 
till the hand beckoned him away. 

Ross Winn was a prophet of the future and, like 
all prophets, was looked upon with suspicion where 
not actually hated and persecuted. 

His own words, printed in the June, and last, 
issue of his paper, The Advance, applies admirably 
to himself: 

“The prophet stands upon the signal tower of 
progress and beholds the dawn of & new age while 
the world sleeps in intellectual darkness. The 
prophet stands upon the shore of the great ocean 
of truth and sees land on the other side. But the 
world bas no use for the prophet until he has been 
dead two centuries.” 

The cold and sapless hand has beckoned you 
away, Ross Winn, but it cannot remove the impres- 
sion you have made upon those who knew you and 
read your inspiring words. As & prophet of the 
New age your name will go down the centuries 


linked with the comradeship of those whose memory 
not even time will e. ace 


LABOR DAY DEMONSTRATIONS. 

Labor Day—a day of rest and rejoicing, or a day 
of agitation and education? 

In this country Labor Day, Officially recognized 
by the Government, has never been regarded as 
other than a day of show and sport. In Europe, 
Labor Day, May 1, hated and feared by the gov- 
ernments, is usually a day upon which some im- 
portant strike is inaugurated, or monster, meaning- 
ful demonstrations are held. 

Great governmental preparations are made to 
cope with the rabble shud it become unruly. The 
streets are paraded by soldiery in some instances. 

The stakes are big. Big to defend and big to 
capture. The world is really in the balance all 
the time. The world of wealth, the accumulated 
labor of the ages. And what is more even than 
all the wealth of the present, the assurance that 
the iniquity will continue, that the slavery will 
go on. The option on the future, that valuable 
asset of the master class is also at stake, and must 
be defended by all means which are one, and that 
one is lead. 

Labor Day disturbances in the brain of toil 
might tip the scale, and all would be lost and 
won in a brief hour. 


The cunning of capital is great; the power of its 
cannon is mighty; but without an element fur- 
nished by the slaves themselves, both cunning and 
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cannon would be useless; and that element is 
Ignorance. | 

The workers in this sense are to blame for their 
own enslavement, and labor unions with a mean- 
ing, and Labor Day demonstrations with a purpose, 
are dangerous, for the very good reason that they 
are indicators pointing to the exit of ignorance. 

Labor Day in America is merely a holiday. It 
wasn’t meant for anything else. I don't say it is 
wholly useless. There is a certain mind effect pro» 
duced on the unionist and the general public by 
the fact of holidays and uniformed parades. It 
gives the worker a dignity in his own eyes; it 
makes him feel that he is somebody; and that 
feeling spurs him on to the conquests that will 
actually make of him somebody. 

Labor Day is not going to start anything in 
this country! it is altogether too tame and tim- 
orous. 


BOURGEOIS REACTION IN FRANCE, 

“Loi d’ Infamie” (Infamous Law) is the name the 
workers have given to a law introduced by Miller- 
and, the ex-Socialist. This law provides that every 
young man convicted of any offense against the 
law, no matter how trivial, and sentenced to three 
months or more, shall have extra punishment meted 
out to him when he comes to serve his two years 
compulsory service in the army, 

All such “criminals” are to be Bent to sèrve in 
the special disciplinary regiments in the southern 
part of Algeria, near the desert of Sahara. 

In this extreme temperature under severe disci» 
pline, and hard work, life is torturous, and many 
die. In case of war these regiments are the first 
to be sent to the front. 

To begin with it seems tò one extremely unjust 
that a youth shud be punished a second time and 
so severely for any petty offense he may have com: 
Tnitted before the age of 21. But when I tell you 
that the real object is to “get” the young syndi- 
calists, anarchists, revolutionists, anti-militarists 
and other direct actionists, you will appreciate more 
fully the significance of the name the workers have 
given this law. 

If possible a stronger word shud have been 
found. “Infamous law,” is not severe enuf, when 
we come to consider the enormity of the social 
crime behind it. 

And what are we to think of the Socialists, the 
“workers’ friends,” who put up only a few weak 
objections to it in the Chamber of Deputies? As 
a matter of fact the Socialist leaders secretly fav 
or the law. It is too vile a measure for them to 
openly champion it. They are professional polil- 
ticlans, They lack the courage of their convic 
tions. We will watch their antics when all the 
Revolutionary forces of France and of the world 
will rise up as one man in protest against this 
most reactionary piece of legislation, 

Under this villainous law any young man who 
shows the least activity in the Revolutionary move- 
ment will be thrown into prison on the slightest 
pretext, so he may be sent to the burning sands of 
Africa at the age of 21. 

This extreme measure shows only too plainly 
the fear in the bourgeois breast of direct action 
tactics in the labor movement. No greater compli- 
ment could be paid to the Revolutionists who al- 
ways measure the effect of their propaganda by the 
reaction of the bourgeoisie. 


Chancellor Lioyd-George, in a speech delivered 
in the House of Commons recently said, speaking 
of the dockers’ strike: “Labor disputes are becom- 
ing more serious. The time has come to reconsider 
the whole labor problem.” 

Time for who to reconsider it, and to what pur- 
pose? For George and his parliament of puppies, 
of course; and to the purpose of tying the laborers 
loose enuf so they wont rebel, and tight enuf só 
they wont get out from under the weight of capi- 
talism. Let George do it! 


The campaign of ‘‘education’’ is on—wind, wind. 


JAY FOX. 
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All men are partially buried in the gruve of custom, 
and of some we see only the crown of their head above 
ground. Better are they physically dead, for they more 
lively rot. Thoreau. 
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SYNDICALISM AND ANARCHISM 


‘We are asked on many sides: ‘‘What is Syndicalism? 
What are its relations to Anarchism?’’—and we shall do 
our best to answer these questions. True, they were an- 
swered in our columns a few months ago by one of our 
friends (‘‘Anarchist Methods in Revolutionary Syndical- 
ism,” FREEDOM, November, 1911); but it is always in- 
terested to return te this important subject and to exam- 
ine it under its different aspects. 


Syndicalism is, in fact, only anew name for tactics 
long since resorted to with profit by the British workers 
—that of a direct struggle of Labor against Capita] on 
the economic field. Sucha struggle was their favorite 
weapon; and in the above-mentioned FREEDOM article it 
was pointed out that already in the nineteenth century 
the British workers, even ‘‘without possessing the vote, 
obtained great economic advantages, created a powerful 
trade organization, and even forced the governing clas- 
ses to recognize their claims (1869-76) in Labor legisla- 
tion, including an extended political franchise.” 

Direct struggle on the economic field thus proved to 
be an efficient weapon for obtaining both economic re- 
sults and some political concessions. 


This idea was so strong in England that already in 
1830-31 Robert Owen tried to found a great ‘National 
Trades’ Union” and an international organization of La- 
bor, for the direct struggle against Capital. Only the 
ferocious prosecutions of the British Government com- 
pelled him to abandon this idea. 


Then came the Chartist movement, which took advan- 
tage of the widely spread and powerful, partly secret or- 
ganizations of Labor, to abtain some substantial political 
concessions, And the British workers received their first 
political lesson: they soon saw that tho they heartily sup- 
ported the political agitation, this agitation gave them 
no economic advantages save those which they themselves 
imposed upon the masters and their legislators by strikes 
and revolts. They saw how fallacious it was to trust to 
Parliment for any serious improvment of their condi- 
tions. 
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The French working men came to exactly the same 
conclusion. The Revolution of 1848, which gave France 
a Republic, convinced them ofthe utter inefficacy of pol- 
itical agitation, and even of political victories, for achiev- 
ing any vital change in the condtions of Labor, if the 
working men themselves were not prepared to impose 
them upon the rich by their own direct action. 


It also gave them another lesson. The French work- 
men saw how utterly helpless were their intellectual lead- 
ers when they had to find out the new forms which in- 
dustrial production ought to take in society, so as to give 
Labor its due and put an end to the exploitation of the 
workers by the capitalists. Both in the Luxem- 
burg Commisson, which sat for this particular purpose 
in April, May, and June, 1848, and in the Chamber 
elected in 1849, there sat over a hundred‘*‘ Social Demo- 
cratic’’ Deputies, the workers saw this helplessness of 
the leaders. They thus understood that the working 
men themselves had to work out the main lines which 
the social Revolution had to take, in order to be practi- 


and fruitful, 
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Direct struggle of Labor against Capital, and the ne- 
cessity for the workman THEMSELVES to work out the 
new forms which an organization without capitalist ex- 


ploitation should take—these, then, were the two great 
lessons that the workers had learned, especially in the 
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opment. 

Consequently, when in 1864-66 the old idea of Robert 
Owen was at last realised, and an international organi- 
zation of Labor was started, the new organization of La- 
bor was started, the new organization embodied these two 
fundamental principles, When the International Work- 
ing men's Association was founded at London by repre- 
sentatives of British Trade Unionists and French work- 
ing men—chiefiy followers of Proudhon—who had come 
to the second International Exhibition, the Association 
loudly proclaim that the emancipation of the workers 
must be THEIR OWN work; and that henceforth they in- 
tended to fight the capitalists by means of BIG STRIKES, 
fought with international support. 

Thus, the first two acts of the International, which 
produced a tremendous sensation in Europe and inspired 
asalut:ry fear in the middle classes were two great strikes: 
one at Paris, supported by the English Trade Unions, 
and another at Geneva, in the building trade, supported 
by British and French workers. 

Worse than that. The working men at the Congress- 
es of the International were no longer discussing the 
trash with which nations are amused by their rulers an 
the representative institutions. They discussed the fun- 
damental question of a revolutionary reconstruction of 
society, and launched the idea which has since proved 
so fruitful—the idea of a General Strike. As tothe pol- 
itical form which a society reorganized by a social revo- 
lution might take, the Latin Federations of the Interna- 
tional openly parted with the idea of a centralized State 
They distinctly pronounced themselves in favor of an or- 
ganization based on the federation of free Communes 
and agricultural territories, getting rid of capitalist ex- 
ploitation, and federating to constitute larger territorial 
and national units. 

The two main principles of modern Syndicalism— 
‘direct action," as they say now, and the elaboration of 
new forms of social life based on the federation of the 
Labor Unions—these two principles were at the outset 
the leading principles of the International Working 
Men's Association. 
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However, already then there were within the Associa- 
tion two different currents concerning political action 
which divided the workers of different nations: the La- 
tin current and the German current. 


The Frenchmen in the International were chiefly fol- 
lowers of Proudhon, and Proudhon'’s leading idea was: — 

Get rid of the present bourgeois State organization, 
and put in its place your own organization of LABOR UN- 
IONS, which will themselves organize all that is substan- 
tial in society. The production of all that is needed for 
life, the equitable exchange of all the products of human 
labor, and the distribution and consumption of what has 
been produced—it is you working men, who must or- 
ganize it. And if you DO organize it, then you will see 
that very little will remain for the State. Production of 
all that is needed, an equitable exchange of produce, 
and its equitable’ consumption—these are LABOR PRO- 
BLEMS, which you alone can solve. And if you solve 
them—Whet remains to your present rulers and to their 
hierarchy of functionaries which constitute the State? 
Nothing that you yourselves could not organize. 


But among the French: founders of the International 
there were also men who had fought for the Republic 
and the Commune. They understood that political ac- 
tion must not be ignored: that itisnot a matter of indif- 
ference to the proletarians whether they are under a 
Monarchy, a Republic, ora Commune. They knew by 
their own experience that the triumph of the Conserva- 
tives, or the Imperialists, means a backward movement 
in ALI. directions and an enormous expenditure of ener- 
gy by the workers to fight the agressive capitalist policy 
(such as the Taff Vale or the Osborne decisions, which 
we have had lately). They were not indifferent to poli- 
tics: but they refused to see in electoral agitation, in 
electoral successes, and in the seesaw of political parties 
an instrument for the emancipation of Labor, 

Accordingly, the French, the Italian, and the Span- 
ish workers agreed to put in the statutes these words: 
“All political action must be subordinated to the econ- 


omic.” 


As to the English workers, there were among them a 
number of Chartists who had lived for political struggles. 
And the Germans had not yet had the experience of two 
Republics as had the Frenchmen. They laid faith in the 
coming Parliament of the future German Empire. 
Even Lassalle had paid, it is now known, a tribute to 
some faith in a Socialist Emperor of that United Ger- 
many which he saw coming. 


Consequently, neither the English nor the Germans 
would part entirely with Parliamentary action: they still 
had faith in it, and they putin the English and German 


text of the same statues: “All political action must be 
subordinated to the economic as A MEANS."' 

The old idea of trusting to bourgeois Parliaments had 
thus reappeared! 
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The result was that when Cermany had triumphed ov- 
er France in the war of 1870-71, when France lay helpless 
after a crushing defeat, and 35,000 of Paris Proletarians 
the flower of the French workers, had been murdered iN 
the bourgeois armies after the fall of the Commune, when 
the International Working Men's Association was forbid- 
den in France —Marx and Engels and their supporters 
tried to infroduce the old political action into the life 
of the International in the shape of the LABOR CANDID- 
ATURE. 

Thereupon a cleavage took place in the International, 
which hitherto had inspired such enthusiastic hopes in 
the proletarians and such terror in the rich. 

The Latin federations, Italy, Spain, the Jura, and 
Eastern Belgium (France was represented by a few ref- 
ugees only), refused to accept the new course. They then 
constituted their own Federated Union, and since that 
time these Federations inclined more towards Revolu- 
tionary Unionism (later on Syndicalism) and towards 
Anarchism; while Germany took the leadin thh de- 
velopment of a political Social Democratic Party, the 
more so as Bismarck had introduced universal suffrage 
for the elections to the Parliament of the German 


Empire, constituted by the victorious war. 
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Forty years have no passed since that division took 
place in the International, and we can judge its results. 
We shall analyze them more in detail in a next issue, 
But already here we can point out the striking sterility 
of all that was done during these forty years by those 
who pinned their faith to what they described as the Con- 
quest of Power in the present middle-class State. 

Instead of conquering that state, as they believed they 
would, they have been conquered by the bourgeois State. 
They are its tools; they serve to maintain the power of 
the upper and middle classes over the workers. They 
are the docile tools of Church and State, of Capitalism 
and Monopoly. 

And all over Europe and America we see growing a 


new movement, a hew forcein the Labor movement; a 
free which reverts to the old principles of the Interna. 


tional: Direct Action, direct struggle of Labor against 
Capital; and the workers recognizing that itis THRY who 
have to free themselves, not the Parliaments to free 
them. 

Of course, this is not Anarchism. We go further. We 
say that the workers will never win their freedom if they 
do not abandon the fallacy of the State. We say that they 
must throw overboard the fallacy of centralization and 
hierarchy, and the fallacy of State-nominated function- 
aries maintaining Law and Order, the Law made by the 
rich against the poor, and the Order which means sub- 
mission of the poor to the rich. 

But during all these forty years the Anarchists have 
worked in common with those who took their emancipa- 
tion in their own hands and who resorted to the direct 
struggle as a means of preparing forthe final struggle of 
exploited Labor against the hitherto triumphant rule of 
Capital. For the last forty years the Anarchists have com- 
batted those who amused the workers with resultless 
electoral agitation. And they have worked all the time 
to awaken amongst the toiling masses a desire to work 
out those principles upon which the trade organizations 
could take possession of the docks, the railways, the 
mines, the factories, the land, and the stores, and work 
them in the interest, no more of a few capitalists, but of 
society as a whole. 

But episodes of this action of ours were given in the 
aforementioned FREEDOM article of November, 1911. 
But we hope to return once more to this interesting sub- 
ject. “FREEDOM”, London. 


THE HOBO VS, THE HOME GUARD 


Yes the despised ‘‘hobo"’ is coming into his own. An. 
other of our cherished moral maxims dislocated! 

Havent the workers always been told that they are des- 
irable and useful to their employers in proportions as 
they are faithful, steady, reliable and industrious? 

And now comes the rude awakening, when in the Rail- 
road Age-Gazette, roadmasters of the Burlington, Michi- 
gan Central and the Chicago and Northwestern advertise 
for ‘‘hoboes’’ to do track work. seis 

Roadmaster Lewis, of the Burlington, says that. wil 
the hobo works he is insurpassed as a workman.” 

The roadmasters agree that he is much more valuable 
than the docile and steady foreign laborer. 

They say ‘‘there is life and energy about a gang of = 
boes that it is dificult to detect among other classes 0 
employes. ‘' 
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From hill to hill he harried me; 
He stalked me day and night; 

He neither knew nor hated me; 
Nor his nor mine the fight. 


He killed the man who stood by me. 
For such they made his law; 

Then foot by foot I fought to him, 
Who neither knew nor saw. 


I trained my rifle on his heart, 
He leapt up in the air. 

The screaming ball tore thru his breast, 
And lay embedded there. 


Lay hot embedded there, and yet 
Hissed home o’er hill and sea 
Straight to the aching heart ofone 
Who’d wronged not mine nor me! 
—ARTHUR STRINGER. 
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No doubt the hobo has ‘‘put it over’’ his good steady 
brother this time. The one who is never out of a job 
and whose ‘‘efficiency’’ is praised by his employer. 

Who responds to the ‘speeding up’’ and is never ac- 
cused of being a shirker. 

And now comes the blow that inevitably falls upon the 
willing and overburdened beast, and that is the raw truth 
that he is thrown aside for new blood and fresh, vital 
energies that have been conserved, instead of exhaus- 
ted by the continual strain of a steady job. 

The hobo has heeded not the moralizings of the mas- 
ter and has scoffed his favorite axioms for the workers, 
i.e. that diligence, economy andindustry will bring hap- 
piness and prosperity. 

But the despised hobo put the correct interpretation 
on that long before the good worker began to get the 
light; which is that diligence, economy and industry 
on the part of the worker does bring happiness and pros- 
perity to the master. 

Since neither moral suasion, the contempt of ‘‘the best 
people’’ or cfficial persecution have been able to harness 
the obstreperous animal known as the hobo, to the cap- 
italist chariot, the masters have to change their method 
of attack and offer double wages and employ ‘‘hoboes 
only’’ for emergency work. 

Verily under the present system it is the case of the 
Marys getting all the good things, while the poor trust- 
ing, hard working Marthas get it where they always 
have—in the neck. Eva TREW. 


“MY WORLD IS NEXT” 


My world is next. It's a world of doing just enuf 
work, not too much or too little. Let my world in. Dont 
you hear it knocking at the door? Reaping without 
greed: having plenty without surplus: that, too, is my 
world. Every influence is sweeping irresistibly towards 
it. Dont you welcome 1t? The sage of everyday say: My 
son, make money: honestly if you can: but make it. 
You admit that you ought to have love. But you claim 
that you must have money. The world dont say: Love; 
Love: with money if you can. The world says: Money: 
with love if you can. The world allows the few to help 
themselves at the expense of all. That is, help yourself 
to what belongs to someone else. I too say help your- 
self. 

What does belong to you? Help yourself to life. 
Breathe in all that your lungs need. Who shall say it’s 
not yours? And not foul air. Good air. Walk across 
the earth. Every foot of its soil is yours. Take down 
the fences from the farms and the orchards. Eat. Fill 
yourself. Live. You will find the no trespass signs ev- 
erywhere. But who is the trespasser? The man who 
takes what he must have tolive orthe man who attempts 
to corner it? Help yourself. But dont hog yourself. 
Help yourself to enuf: then stop. 


Who will ever want more than enuf when he knows 
that he can always get enuf? Who will ever wantto own 
anything for himself when he knows that the commun- 
ity is willing to own for him? Who will ever be willing 
to starve anybody when he sees that he will himself al- 
ways be fed? It's so much more troublesome to have 
property than to be penniless. No man would accept 
the burden of possession in a world in which it was safe 
to be a pauper. I say work enuf to support the com- 
mune. Enuf to keep yourself from growing stale. Then 
stop. 

Loaf enuf as well as work enuf, But dont loaf your 
work away. Then help yourself. Dont overhelp. Dont 
spoil yourself. No man will take more than he needs to- 
day if he knows tomorrow's need will be met. People ask 
me: How will you manage your world? I wont manage 
it. It'll manage itself. How will we protect ourselves 
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against the grabber? There wont be anv grabher. The 
motive for prabbling will be removed. Work enuf. Then 
help yourself enuf. If every man works enuf tio man 
will have to work too much. If every man merely helps 
himself to what he needs no man wiil need what he cant 
help himsclf to. 

You have an idea my world would be a difficult: world 
to take care of. It would be a simple world to take care 
of. We are having all the trouble now. For we are pul- 
ling against each other now. Then we'll be pulling to- 
gether. Nothing seems more fanciful to you than my 
dreams, To the future gone way beyond nothing will 
seem prosier than my dreams. You complain that I am 
violating human nature. No. I am appealing to human 
nature. Competition is human nature tied. The com- 
mune is human nature freed. You say my theory is im- 
possible, Any man who believes the present system 
possible has no right to say any idealism is impossi- 
ble. 

It will be hard for the future to see how men could 
have been willing to fit themselves into modern indus- 
trialism. It will not understand the delays of the revolt. 
It will wonder why the nine tenths were always subject- 
to the one tenth. Why those who worked too much 
were always the slaves of those who did’nt werk at all. 
Why those who produced everything helped themselves 
to nothing. Why those who produced nothing helped 
themselves to everything. It will wonder why men who 
lived apart from each other in hate thaut they could not 
live together with each other in love. When a man 
shows greed and hate we say: That’s strong. But when 
a man offers us service and love we say: That's weak. 

The deepest shadow is just ahead. Then comes the 
brightest light. Out of the world of too much work 
and too little work we’ll passto the world of work enuf. 
Out of the world of brigandage we’ll pass to the world 
of help yourself. Loafers have died for want of work. 
Laborers have died for want of leisure. Out of the world 
of death we'll pass to the world of life. 

HORACE TRAUBEL in The Conservator. 


A CALL TO DIRECT ACTIONISTS 


A couple of years ago Tom Mann, Guy Bowman and a 
few other syndicalist set to work to propagate revolu- 
tionary ideas in the old trade nnions. The recent series 
of great strikes and the rapid growth of syndicalism in 
England are eloquent testimonials of the effectivness of 
their tactics. 


And indeed the syndicalist movement itself was born 
as a result of a ‘‘raid’’ on the French trades unions sim- 
ilar to the one now being made on the English unions. 

The French anarchists had held aloof from the labor 
movement proper for many years, but finally, on the ad- 
vice of such men as Pelloutier and Pouget, they made 
their famous ‘‘raid'’ on the trade unions, and, tho far 
in minority, thru their superior vigor, philosophy, etc., 
captured them. The Syndicalist movement isa direct 
result of thisevent, which George Sorel says is one of 
the most inportant in modern history. 


There is no good reason why the victories ofthe French 
anarchists and the English syndicalists could not be 
duplicated in this country were the rebels once dispossest 
of the absurb theory that nothing can be done in the 
old unions. 


This theory has worked great harm in the American 
labor movement. The rebels, who are possest of great. 
potentialities, have been disarmed and paralized by it. 
They believe that the old unions have long since out- 
lived their usefulness and are doomed to destruction, 
consequently they make no efforts to improve them. 

The result is that the conservative and corrupt cle- 
ments are left in almost undisputed control of them. 
Were all the rebels working together to develop and re- 
volutionize the old unions they would be accomplishing 
wonders; that is, if we judge by the universal success of 
retels so organized, 


The time for this much-needded organization is at 
hand, and a movement for this purpose is being formed 
in the United States. It is being organized on the fam- 
ed principle of the ‘‘militant minority’’, that is, the re» 
bels in all the unions are to be organized to concertedly 
exert their might in these unions against the fakirs and 
conservatives now controlling them. 


To this end propaganda leagues have been organized 
in various cities and others will be formed as soon as 
possible. A national organization is now being drawn 
up between these leagues. 


All workers interested in this fight on the forces that 
are making the American labor movement the laughing 
stock of the world’s labor movement and a calamity to 
the American working class can secure full information 
by writing to William Z. Foster, 1000 South Paulina 
Street, Chicago. 


R. R. WORKERS STRIKE IN B, €, 


The Government officials of Canada have been forced 
to investigate the condition of the Grand Trunk Pacific. 
Yes, they were forced by 14.000 men laying down their 
tools. They struck, which is a crime under this system, 
Here is a part of the report that the government official 
sent to Ottawa & Victoria Governments. 


‘‘One man was found to have lain in the hospital in 
unwashed blankets for six months, vermin ridden. An- 
other case of a man with a leg cut off, the flesh of the 
severed limb being infected with vermin.’’ 

These are a few of the reasons why we are on strike. 
There are 25 different languages spoken, yet we are stand- 
ing as one man, The above conditions have driven ws 
together. 

The G. T. P. R. R. Construction work is tied up com- 
pletely. Contractors are finding that scabs are scarce. 

We are going to win this fight. 

We cannot lose. 

We have been on strike for two weeks. 

We need money to help feed these men. 

Will you help us? 

We need your help today. 

Get busy in shops, factories and mills, and raise funds 
80 we will be in a better position to give the contractors 
the knock-out blow. Send funda to O. A. Morse, Sec- 
Treas. Strike Committee, Prince Rupert, B. C. 

Yours for the Working Class, 
Press Committee, G .T .P. 


THE WORKERS’ UNIVERSITY. 


Books and Pamphlets For Sale By the Agitator 
Publishing Association. 

A Physician in the House, Dr. J. H. Greer...... 2.50 
What is Property? P. Proudon...... sewecves 2.00 
Flowers of the Mind, the best poems .........+. 1.25 
Life of Albert R. Parsons, with a true history of 

the Anarchist Trial .......... E 100 
The Bomb, Frank Harris. A powerful novel 

based on the Chicago tragedy of ‘87, cloth.... 1.00 
Looking Forward, a Treatise on Woman........ 1.00 
Anarchism and other Essays, Emma Goldman .. 1.10 
Love's Coming of Age, Edward Carpenter ...... 1.00 
The Changing Order, Oscar Lovell Triggs ...... 1.00 
Tne American Esperanto Book, Arthur Baker... 1.00 
The Physical Basis of Mind and Morals, Fitch.. 1.00 
Thoughts of a Fool sine wee Vesa Nannie ea ss - - $1.00 
The Cost of Something for Nothing, J. P. Altgeld 1.00 
The Positive School of Criminology, E. Ferri... .60 
Origin of the Family, Property, State, Engels... .60 
The Evolution of Property, P. Lafargue ........ 50 
Slavery of Our Times, Tolstoy .....-+.secceees 66 
Making Money in Free America, Bolton Hall... .50 
The Sale of An Appetite, a Purpose Story...... .60 
Francisco Ferrer; His Life. Work and Martyr- 

dom 
Communism and Conscience, E. C. Walker ..... .26 
The Rational Education of Children, Ferrer..... .05 
Modern Science and Anarchism, Kropotkin ..... .16 
Vice: Its Friends and Its Foes, E. C. Walker ... .15 
What the Young Need to Know, E. C. Walker... .15 
The State: Its Historic Role, Kropotkin ........ .10 
The Open Shop, C. S. Darrow ......eesceeceese 210 
Crime and Criminals, C. S. Darrow ....esesese. 10 
Law and Authority, Kropotkin ......... ........ Q06 
The Wage System; Revolutionary Government.. .05 
Appeal to the Young, Kropotkin .......sccssese 05 
Evolution and Revolution, Reclus ....sseesceese 05 
Roosevelt and Anarchy, Jay Fox ....... ixvee ve | 
Trade Unionism and Anarchism, Jay Fox ...... .05 
Anarchist Communism, Kropotkin ......eeseece 06 
The Mexican Revolution, Wm. C. Owen..... . .05 
Direct Action vs. Le -pislation, J. B. Smith ...... .05 
Anarchism vs. Malthus, C. L. James .........0- .05 


Patriotism, Emma Goldman ......ccccccseeeeee OS 
What I Believe, Emma Goldman ......ececeee. 05 

Two Workers, Malatesia ......cecceceees .... 05 
Monthly FREEDOM 36c. a year. 


Anarchist Communism; 127 Ossulston St. London N. W. 


Weekly REGENERACION 3 months 50c 
Organ Mexican Revolution, 914 Boston St. Los Angeles 


10c. a copy THE TOILER Si. a ycar. 
A Militant Monthly; 1621 Locust St. Kansas City, Mo. 


10c. a copy MOTHER EARTH $1. a year, 
Monthly, Devoted to Social Science, 55 W. 28 St. N. Y. 


HENDERSON BAY ROUTE-— Steamer Tyconda leaves 
Commercial Dock, Tacoma, for all points on Hender- 
son Bay, including Home, week days at 2:30 p. m., 
returning next morning. Sunday at 8 a. m., return- 
ing same day. 


NORTH BAY ROUTE —Steamer Tyrus leaves Com- 
mercial Dock, Tacoma, for all points on North Bay 
every Monday, Wenesday and Friday at 10 a. m, re- 
turning next morning. 


For Sale, In Home. Two acres anda small hous, 
cheap. Apply to THE AGITATOR, 


Around the World 


Frante. 

Tremendous agitation is going on in France in op- 
position to '‘Lio d’ Infamie’’ (The Infamous law) re- 
‘cently put forward by the government. (See front page.) 

Great activity is manifested in the all public service 
Syndicats who are all aiding the sailors in their strike 
against the shipping companies. Under a law of Napol- 

-eon all French sailors are under oath to the government. 
“‘Inscrits Maratines’’ they are called, and are liable to 
-inprisonment for disobeying orders. The longshoremen, 
Firemen, and, in some harbors, the ships officers have 
-gone on strike in sympathy with them. Some congress- 
men are advocating putling sailors from the war ships at 
the disposal of the companies. 

In Tunis the French Authorities have condemned se- 
ven natives to death and sent 25 to prison as the result 
of a recent uprising in opposition to that ‘‘civilized’’ na- 
tions administration of affair. 

Portugal. 

The government has been obliged by the violent ag- 
itation to open the prisons in which, during those two 
years of Republic, hundreds of socialists and anarchists 
were confined and badly treated. 

Amongst the people released we note Francisco God- 
inho, the sargent*who, during the assault on the ‘‘Casa 
Syndical’’ (Union Temple), had refused to command his 
soldiers for such work and headed a real soldie:s strike. 

But the release of the prisoners did'nt stop the egita- 
tion, and during four weeks the workmen of the Elec- 
tric Transports Companies were on strike; and to help 
the strikers the other labor organizations have distribu- 
food and money. 

Seeing that it could not stop the movement, the gov- 
ernment sent soldiers to clear the streets, but they were 
received by shots and bombs. A few police and soldiers 
were killed and twenty of them wounded. 

The repression started again and the best propagan- 
dists of the emancipation movement are arrested. 
Argentine Republic. 

The agitation against the repressives laws continues 
aud the workman’s unions are only waiting for an op- 
portunity to go on a strike of protest. 

During the last three years the number of discontents 
among the laborers is increasing and a general uneasi- 
ness is noted in all the agricultural regions, 

The cause is the great speculation in the land, not on- 
ly by real estate sharks, but by all the members of the 
government. 

In all advanced papers are seen comments about Et- 
tor Giovannitti trial. 

Italy. 

The Socialist Congress recently held at Reggio Em- 
ilia expeld the four Socialist Deputies who called on the 
King and congratulated him upon his escape from the 
attack of a social avenger. American socialist papers, 


please copy. 


Russia. 
At the prison in Pokroff 50 ‘‘politicals’’ have gone 


on a hunger strike until one of their comrades, Fotzen- 
ko, is removed from a dungeon. A new communist pa- 
per, The Worker’s World, has appeared. It is printed 
in Switzerland and smuggled across the line. 

Holland. 

“De Anarchist” is the name of a new paper. Fur- 
thermore, ‘‘Vrije Socialist’’ edited by the grand old 
warrior, Domela Nieuwenhuis, will appear three times 
a week hereafter. 


Uruguay. l l 
Important agitation on at Rosario Oriental on ac- 


count of the strike of the quarrymen. Itis said that a 
few police have disappeared. 
Switzerland. 


During the strike at Zurich some militiamen refused 
to join the regiment called by the municipality to 
keep order in the streets. Without the militiamen the 
strikers will bring order out of the chaos of this society. 


Strikes all over the country and, as usual for that 
nation, 90 per cent are for solidarity. We laugh at the 
Spaniards for their exuberance but we have yet to learn 


about their fighting spirit. 


A PROTEST. 
Hon. W. H. Taft, President of the United States, 

Washington, D. C.: 

Sir—"La Sociedad de Estudios Racionales,” at 
its general meeting, July 28, 1912, held in Los 
Angeles, State of California, enters formal and 
emphatic protest against the sentence passed re- 
cently on Ricardo Flores Magon, Enrique Flores 
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Magon, Librad® Rivera and Anselmo L. Figueroa, 
members of the Junta of the Mexican Liberal 
Party, convicted of having violated the neutrality 
laws. 

In the unanimously expressed opinion of the 
before-rentioned society, the alleged crime for 
which those named atove are now imprisonéd— 
being treated and branded as common cfriminals— 
consists simply of their opposition to Madero, who 
had teen formerly a memter of their party and 
had proved false to every principle for which 
that party was organized, especially in the mat- 
ter of the restoration of the land to the people. 

Madero received no punishment but great en- 
couragement and assistance from the United States 
authorities when he fomented the revolution that 
overthrew Diaz; for it is evident that such revo- 
lution could not have proved successful unless he 
had been able to procure arms in large quantities 
from the United States. This he did, and he was 
not molested. 

Madero, being a man of great wealth and having 
powerful financial tacking, operated on a large 
scale, and—in the general opinion of the public, 
formed on the facts laid before it—Madero’'s course 
was smiled on by the United States government, 
which lost no time in acknowledging the govern- 
ment he, who was but yesterday a rebel, succeeded 
in establishing. 

The men now in prison, being poor, could do 
little beyond keeping their weekly paper going, 
in which they published to the world, with great 
fidelity, the true story of conditions in Mexico. 
Thereby they performed a valuable public service, 
and to those who care for truth they must remain 
martyrs and not criminals. 

It is notorious that our neutrality Jaws are the 
very soul of elasticity; or, at any rate, that their 
administration has been. Apart from the instance 
of Madero, previously cited, there is a long line 
of cases in which our government tacitly recog- 
nized the right of foreign-born residents of this 
country to exhibit deep and active interest in the 
struggles for liberty that had broken out in the 
countries of which they were natives. Such a 
struggle Mexico is now passing through, and the 
men confined in the McNeil Island penitentiary 
are so constituted that they could not look on 
indifferently. It is their virtue; not their crime. 

We cannot conceive that the interest of the pub- 
lic is served by clothing them in stripes and con- 
tinuing to deprive them of their liberty. Against 
such a procedure, therefore, we protest, and we 
send you this, and shall seek its publication 
through the press, in the hope that our protest 
may procure the release of the four members of 
the Junta of the Mexican Liberal Party, now im- 
prisoned in the penitentiary at McNeil’s Island, 
Washington. 

PETER C. POULET, Secretary. 


FROM THE MAIL BAG. 
Editor The Agitator— 

I enclose one dollar as subscrip- 
tion to The Agitator. Would be glad tosend more were 
I not so cussed poor. I like to read The Agitator, not be- 
cause I agree with your views but in spite of the fact 
that I dont. 

Really, as between the Rights claimed by you and 
those claimed by the governmentalists I see no important 
phase of difference. And I do see that nothing is quite 
so important as to learn to laugh at the pretensions of 
all you chaps who profess to have rights. I have learn- 
ed and I laugh. Quite as readily and as heartily at your 
claim to ‘‘The Right of Free Speech” and at the land- 
lord’s claim to own a part of the planet. 

I have no ‘‘right of Free Speech" and no one has the 
Right to prevent my freedom of expression. Yes, yes, 
comrade, I know that ‘‘most people’’ will say that ‘‘it’s 
all thes ame thing,—only another form of expressing it.” 
I also know that ‘‘most people’’ lack intelligence,— 
which is to say that they have no capacity for discerning 
incongruities, which is to say that they are without a 
sense of humor. With all good wishes, 

HERMAN KUEHN. 
Reply. 


Freedom is neither right nor wrong, it isa natural 
condition. All questions of right and wrong arises 
not out of the condition, but out of human rela- 
tions to it. But it seems to me there is a point of dif- 
ference between the governmentalist who assumes to re- 
gulate the exercize of that natural condition and the free- 
man who declares: ‘‘hands off.’ Whether anyone has 


a ‘right’? to prevent my freedom of expression 3s iiot 
here nor there. The fact is someone does prevent it, 
and it is out of this prevention that my ‘‘right’’ arises, 
When I speak of my ‘‘right’’ of free speech or free land, 
it does not mean some gift or privilege that has been 
handed down from god or passed up from the devil; it 
means simply that the government or the landlord has 
built a high fence somewhere across my path and I am 
proclaiming for its removal. (Editor) 


E. J. M., Chicago, Ill.—To get a new subscriber, as you 
have done, is really of more importatice than to send 
in your own sub. which circumstances, as in your case, 
may make it impossible to do. For the paper is helped 
by the money and the propaganda has been enlarged at 
the same time. How many other subscribers will do as 
you have done? 


AQUITTAL OF DARROW 

The attempt to railroad this famous labor lawyer 
to the penitentiary, failed miserably. The despic 
able spies and cowardly sneaks who to save their 
own hides and to make a few hundred dollars 
swore to what the prosecutor framed up for them, 
were contradicted by a few honest men, and an 
eminently fair-minded jury found a verdict for the 
defendant. The state introduced fifty witnesses in 
its effort to fasten the crime of jury bribery upon 
Darrow, while the defense had thirty-five. The 
trial lasted three months and is one of the most 
famous in the history of the state. Darrow’s own 
speech is a masterpiece of eloquence and argu: 
ment. 

Now he appeals, now he argues, now he cuts 
into the hide of the prosecutor with the keen edged 
blade of sarcasm, or he openly denounces him as 
@ coward and paltroon. Now he whets his larger 
blade and slashes the unspeakable skunks, Franklin 
and Harrington. Now he lowers his voice to a pro 
found whisper and he assures the twelve men it is 
not a jury briber the prosecutor is after, that tool 
of the steel trust wants to get Darrow. The steel 
trust is after Darrow, and Ford would ride to fame 
on the fact of having sent a great lawyer to the 
penitentiary. 

This persecution is not finished. Darrow was 
indicted on two counts by the grand jury. He's 
been tried on one. The prosecutors announce that 
they will try him on the other, despite the fact 
of failing to get him on their best case. 


SYNDICALISM 


by Earl C. Ford & W. Z. Foster 

The first comprehensive work ever published in Eng- 
lish on this new movement which is attracting 
world wide attention. It contains a full account’ of 
the aims and objects, ethics, philosophy, tactics, and 
history of Syndicalism; it’s organization forms; attitude 
toward political action and the State; relation to Social- 
ism, Anarchism and Industrial Unionism, etc. No rebel 
can afford to be without this 64 page pamphlet. 

Price per copy 12c. postpaid. 100 copies $5.00 & ex- 
pressage. Send orders to W. Z. Foster, 1000 S. Pau- 
lina St., Chicago, Ill. 


Agents for THE AGITATOR. 
Seattle: Lavroff’s stand, 115 Prefontaine Place. 


Raymer’s old book store, 1522 First Ave. 
Lynn, Mass.: S. Yaffee, 233 Union Street. 
New York City: B. Waselevsky, 212 Henry Street; M. 
Maisel, 422 Grand Street 
New Zealand: P.Josephs, 43a Willis St., Wellington. 
England: T. Keell, 127 Ossulston St., London, W. C. 
Guy D Aldred, 17 Richmond gardens, Sheperds 
Bush, London, W. , 
Australia: J. W. Fleming, 6 Argyle Place, Carlton Vic- 
toria. 
Vancouver, B. C: The People’s Bookstore, 152 Oor- 


dova St. W.: 


Boston: M. Andelman, 291 Tremont St. 


Communistic Library—Meets every Thursday night 
from 8 to 10; every Sunday morning from 10 to 12. Free 
lessons in English and Esperanto. Books in any lang- 
uage free. 711 Hudson St., Trenton N.J. 


Wanted —To correspond with radical woman. Henry 
C. Hansen., Home, (Lakebay P.O.) Wn. 


Wanted—Working people for a co-operative colony 
in Tenessee. Address: H. E. Sawdon, St. Elmo Tenn. 


Dont fail to read the article on Syndicalism and An- 
archism in this issue. It’s from a master hand. 


` 
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The Passing Show 


LABOR AND THE CIVIC FEDERATION. 

No one can outdo The Agitator in praise of Mark 
Hanna as a man of brains. He was king of the 
capitalists in this respect. He had a keen vision 
of the future. He saw the handwriting on the 
wall; he had a clear mental picture of the im- 
pending doom which awaited his class when the 
hordes of exploited labor had awakened to a reali- 
zation of its own strength. He didn’t burst fool- 
headily into the future trusting to the gunmen for 
protection against an infuriated working class 
aroused from its slavish slumbers. 

He saw clearly that despite all tne flourish of 
force, all the display of machine guns, the working 
class is held in slavery by its own unbounded 
ignorance and superstition, and that the master 
superstition of all is the belief that the present 
system of society must stand as it is, that it can- 
not be changed and that the workers are con- 
dem aed to eternal wage slavery. 

Without this belief deeply imprest on the 
workers’ minds, capitalism could not continue a 
month. All its armies would be as chaff before 
the whirlwind. Not blinded by the false show of 
power his money gave him and being a keen 
Student of sociology, Hanna saw the great import- 
ance to his class of keeping the superstition fresh. 
To this end he conceived the Civic Federation. 

Knowing the influence of leaders over the mass 
of unionists he figured that if he could get prom- 
inent leaders of the trade unions to associate 
themselves with a number of big capitalists the 
subtle mental effect of such an organization upon 
the workers would be far reaching. The sugges- 
tion that it would carry off the unity of interest 
between capital and labor, and of the desire of 
the capitalists to regard the toilers as partners in 
business, would be immeasurable. 

This partnership of capital and labor looked an 
innocent affair, but if it got the proper reception 
it could easily get government sanction and its 
mandates made compulsory. Such was the dream 
of Hanna, and that he found labor leaders ready 
to aid him in his scheme is not surprising, since 
it is the desire of the average leader to feather 
his own individual nest regardless of his fellow- 
men. I don’t say that some of them didn’t mean 
well, but such men shud not be allowed to remain 
there because of that. Such men are not fit leaders 
for any organization. 

But Hanna made one mistake; he didn’t dream 
his dream early enuf. The voice of criticism was 
altogether too loud. Still the Civic Federation has 
had its subtle effect upon the unthinking mass. 
It is a viper that injects its deadly poison into the 
mind and shud be destroyed at the earliest possible 
moment. 

The United Mine Workers’ Union set a fine ex- 
ample in this matter when it gave John Mitchell 
his choice between the Union and the Civic Fed- 
eration. John quit the Federation and a $6,000 a 
year job he had there. A non-unionist wouldn’t be 
the proper influence in the brotherhood of Organ- 
ized Labor and Capital. 

Jim O’Connell, for twenty-three years interna- 
tional president oi the Machinists’ Union, was de- 
feated at the last election for his affiliation with 
that brotherhood of labor skinners. 

The molders are going to take this matter up 
at their convention in Milwaukee, and ask Presi- 
dent Valentine why he shud continue to serve as 
& member and representative in the Civic Fed- 
eration, thus compromising their organization and 
virtually making it a part of that millionaire con- 
spiracy without their approval or consent. For 
it is by virtue of his position in the union that 
he holds his membership in the Federation; and 
the Fedération presuming to deal with tne prob- 
lem of labor and capital the compromise ís com- 
‘plete. 

If the mélders or any other craft wish to be 
represented in thé Ctvic Federation they shud 
elect their deTégates in the regular way and not 
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permit their officials to usurp power by appointing 
themselves. 

Think of it, you men of labor, your servants, 
the men waom you have elected to fight the schem- 
ing labor skinners—tne heartless exploiters who 
lay awake NDigats concocting means to fasten the 
chains of wage siavery still tighter about your 
limbs—your eiected servants hob nobbing and ban 
queting with tnese, your enemies. What traitor- 
ous schemes, what sell-outs may not be concocted 
while the champagne flows and the smoke of the 
clear Havanas rises to the gilded ceiling? 

Why the association and feast itself is a traitorous 
sell-out, and no intelligent self-respecting union 
man shud stand for it in a minute. 


SYNDICALISM DISTINCT FROM I. W. W. 

Thru the mixing of matters and the jumbling of 
ideas created by magazine writers ignorant of 
the subject and by I. W. W. writers and speakers 
wishing their organization to share in the achieve 
ments of European Syndicalists, Syndicalism has 
been confused in the popular mind as synonomous 
with I. W. W.’ism. 

Inasfar as the I. W. W. is Revolutionary in 
its tactics and propaganda with regards to the 
boss, it may be said to be ‘“syndicalistic.” But it is 
not Syndicalism. 

The I. W. W. is based on the premise that all 
existing labor unions are fossilized, antequated 
bodies fit only for the junk heap, and that the 
quicker they are landed there the better, so that 
on their ruins the ‘One Big Union” may be quickly 
built up according to the chart. 

Syndicalism is founded on the assumption that 
the existing unions are capable of being rejuve- 
nated, strengthened, revolutionized, and it has 
taken off its coat donned its overalls and started 
at the work of accomplishing this worthy end. 

The I. W. W. is trying to substitute itself for 
all existing unions. Syndicalism is endeavoring to 
preserve the existing unions. 

The I. W. W. is organizing unions in all the 
crafts in opposition to the existing unions, thereby 
dividing the workers among themselves and adding 
to the chaos and confusion it charges the old un- 
ions with having brot about. 

Syndicalism says that is not only a crude in- 
consistency, but that it is a positive injury to the 
labor movement, for it sets worker against worker, 
causing bitterness and strife where harmony shud 
prevail. 

The I. W. W. is drawing the radical, live ele- 
ment away from the old unions. 

Syndicalism advises all radicals to remain in 
the old unions and is trying to persuade all who 
are outside to join, including the members of the 
I. W. W., thereby infusing the old unions with 
the life and vigor and revolutionary fire which 
they lack. 

That is SOME difference, aint it? Yet it is not 
all. But it’s enuf to show that in their relations 
to the existing unions Syndicalism and I. W. 
W.’ism are distinctly opposed. 


SAYS SYNDICALISM TO I. W. W. 

Syndicalism says to the I. W. W.: Your func- 
tion, like mine, is to educate the workers, organ- 
ized and unorganized, inside their unions and out- 
side their unions. We must take our message 
to them, not wait till they come to us for it. The 
workers of America have taken more than half 
a century to build up the unions that they have. 
These unions are crude and inadequate to cope 
with organized capital, but they are the best they 
have known how to build. The workers have 
toiled hard in their building. They afford them 
some measure of protection. They are weapons to 
fight with even tho the fight be a losing one, and 
they are not going to give them up just because 
you and Í stand on a soap-box and yelp at them 
for their alleged stupidity in not having better 
ones. 

The workers cannot understand those kind of 
tactics. They reason very concretely. They say: 


“We ‘know our union í not what it shud be. We 
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see it in our pay envelopes, in our grocery bills, 
in our unemployment, in our general helplessness. 
But what have you to offer us instead? Theory! 
Promises! Hot air! We have been fooled by that 
sort of dope too often we have bitten on it till 
our teeth are worn out. If you want to help, get 
down here and pull beside us. Get into the har- 
ness with us, help us pull this old ship off the 
rocks. But don’t ask us to give it up for some 
new-fangled craft we know not of; it is all we've 
got.” 

What shud be our answer to this, fellow worker 
I. W. W.? You insist that they shall desert the 
old ship and go help you build a new one accord- 
ing to YOUR prepared plans. Don’t you think they 
shud have some say-so in so important a matter 
as the mode of organization and the methods of 
procedure whereby capitahsm is to be conquered? 

And if you say to them: “Come in and we will 
together change the plans if it proves they do not 
suit,” they can with more reason say that to you. 
They might say to you: “After fifty years of des- 
perate effort during which much of our blood has 
been spilt we have laid the foundation for a labor 
movement, step in here now and help us build the 
superstructure. Fetch your plans along, for we 
have been so busy on the foundation we've paid no 
attention to the building; we've been so en- 
grossed in the present we have taken no heed 
of the future.” | 

Come, fellow worker I. W. W., let us dig in and 
all together raise a structure that will be impreg- 
nable. What is your answer? 


TOM MANN WATCHING US. 

In a letter to Jack Wood, Tom Mann writes as 
follows : 

“I am much interested in The Agitator. It does 
well and I see it is now Syndicalist. That is all 
to the good. I am Syndicalist as distinct from I. 
W. W. I suppose I am correct in understanding 
the latter to be on principle in antagonism to 
the existing trade unions and aiming at building up 
an entirely new Industrial organization.” 

It is because the I. W. W. is endeavoring to 
build up a new labor organization, and persists 
in believing the old unions cannot evolve that The 
Syndicalist League of North America has been 
started. 

The Agitator has supported the J. W. W. and will 
continue to support on those points wherein we 
agree, but it never did believe in the necessity 
for a new labor organization, and marked the nu- 
merous developments of the old unions as evidence 
not only of their power to evolve but as actual 
steps in their evolution. 

Join the Syndicalist League. 

The Syndicalist League is an educational organ- 
ization designed for the purpose of urging the 
workers to study new tactics. It proposes to es- 
tablish branches everywhere, public literature, fur- 
nish competent speakers for unions and other 
organizations wishing to hear aboutiit. It invites 
the co-operation of every union man and woman 
interested in the advancement of their cause. It 
invites all non-unionists to attend its meetings, 
read its literature and learn why they shud become 
unionists. It will not organize unions except that 
it will assist workers wishing to organize and be a 
recruiting ground for all unions. 

For further information address 

WM. Z. FOSTER, 
Secretary The Syndicalist League of N. A. 
1000 S. Paulina St., Chicago. 


In the mining district of West Virginia the 
brotherhood of labor and capital is showing itself 
up in a manner that ought to convince the dullest 
worker what a genuine sentiment it is. The evic 
tion of the striking miners from the company’s 
shacks was carried out in the genuine spirit of 
brotherly love. .Armed private police drove the 
sick out into the rain off their beds and dashed 
the furniture after them. . Men were arrested for 
walking on the streets. “You have no right here,” 
they were told. Where have we any rights, anyway? 


JAY FOX. 
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—— Tes 
The man who fears to take his stand alone, 
But follows where the greatest number tread, 
Should hasten to his rest beneath a stone 
The Great Majority of Men are Dead. 
—The Caxton. 
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DOOM OF CENTRALIZED POWER. 


Decentralization is one of the very vital questions 
of the hour in the ranks of labor. 

In every form of organization there are two ten- 
dencies constantly at work, one aiming towards 
centralization of power in the hands of the few 
officials at the top, and the other actively resist- 
ing that concentration of power and fighting for 
the liberty of the individuals and local groups. 

The reaon for concentration is two-fold; first, the 
unity of action that may be achieved by it, sec- 
ond, the natural desire of leaders to cloak them- 
selves with great power. 

An army is the best example of centralized 
power, and indeed it is the example that has been 
followed consciously and unconsciously in all our 
political and economic organizations. How often 
do we hear the trade union organizations referred 
to as “The Industrial Army.” 

An army is an organization where one man 
thinks and all the others blindly obey, often under 
penalty of death. Do we want such a system, even 
in a modified form, in our labor movement? 

It is argued that united action can only be 
achieved by the order coming down from some one 
high in authority, as in the case of a general strike, 
say of the Iron Moulders’ Union. If this assertion 
is true then the army method ís necessary. It 
may gall us sometimes to submit to orders our 
intelligence tells us are wrong, still if the ends we 
are organized to attain cannot be reached any 
other way, we submit to a painful necessity. How- 
ever, let us examine the proposition at close range 
and see if it is true. 

A local union is a body of men of average minds 
who know the local needs of their craft better 
than any official residing a thousand miles away 
can know them. Being of average intelligence 
and having the industrial experience common to 
all members of the craft, they will be as capable 
of knowing the common needs of the craft in gen- 
eral as all other members outside their locality. 

The members on the Pacific coast won’t presume 
to know the local conditions on the Atlantic coast 
except that in a general way they are analogous 
to their own; and their self interest will prompt 
them to co-operate with the Atlantics, and to take 
no action detrimental to them, knowing such ac- 
tion would eventually react upon themselves. In 
like manner, as they want to handle their own 
affairs, they will not dictate to their fellow workers 
in the east. Each must handle their own affairs 
and all will work together for the common good. 

Isn’t this the way they actally work? It’s vastly 
different from the way an army works, isn’t it? 
Where then is the need for army tactics? Why 
shud either section be compeld to get the sanction 
of some central authority, not familiar with the 
conditions in either place, before going on a strike 
or other important undertaking? 

On the contrary it has been proven that the 
central authority, by refusing its sanction, has 
often prevented the accomplishment of important 
local moves, to the detriment of an entire organiza- 
tion and the labor movement in general. 

What Does Power Do for Labor? 

What does this central authority do for a labor 

organization outside of the routine of office work? 


Has it initiated any of the important moves that 
the unions have made in the last 25 years? ‘Look 
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back. I know of none. But I do know of some 
it most ingloriously defeated. Space will not per- 
mit their enumeration here. That phase will be 
treated at another time. 

Authority is never progressive. The history of 
mankind is largely a history of the struggle be- 
tween progress and constituted authority. Why 
shud central authority want to initiate or sanction 
new movements? Only those unacquainted with 
human nature will expect such a thing. 

Don’t those in authority draw their salaries regu- 
larly? Haven't they been elevated to good jobs, so 
vastly better than pounding sand or pushing a file 
that it behooves them to hang on tight and to 
sanction no move that will endanger the treasury? 

The men whose ideals are more powerful than 
their personal comfort are very few, and need not 
be considered here. It’s the average man I speak 
of, and he takes the office for the material com- 
fort and the glory it will bring him. Did you ever 
know an Officeholder to refuse added authority or 
to willingly surrender authority? If you did he 
is one of those rare exceptions noted above. 

lt is necessary to emphasize the individual phase 
of the subject so you won't go on the wild goose 
chase of looking for “good men.” All men are about 
the same. It’s the office that makes the difference. 

I will wager that every official of the I. M. U. 
will lobby against the surrender of their power to 
the Conference Boards at the convention in Milwau- 
kee, and the general run of delegates, not stop- 
ping to analyze the situation, will be content to 
“let good enuf alone,” and will sustain them. It is, 
however, a significant indication of the trend of 
the times that this question of authority shud be 
raised in the moulders’ union and get so much sup- 
port at once. 

The moulders are learning that centralized au- 
thority, if it ever was any use to them, does not 
serve them any more, and they want it handed 
rack to the locals, where it rightfully belongs. They 
will find their strongest opposition from the con- 
servative members, the unthinking, what-was-good- 
enuf-for-grandfather-is-good-enuf-for-me kind, and the 
officials who now hold the power. 


K. of L. Killed by Centralized Power. 


The Knights of Labor went to the wall thru the 
pernicious effect of centralized authority. A few 
men at the top had all the power. 

The local and district assemblies could not act 
without first getting the consent of the highbrows. 
They found that consent seldom came and when 
it did come it was generally after long delay and 
when the opportunity to act had past. 

The inevitable result was that the crafts with- 
drew one by one and joined the A. F. of L., that 
guaranteed them craft autonomy, the liberty to 
conduct their own internal affairs without consult- 
ing higher-ups. The A. F. of L., the confederate 
form of organization, has been raised on the ruins 
of the centralized authoritarian K. of L. 

You will say that the failure of the A. F. of L. to 
cope with modern industrial conditions is due to 
its lack of centralization, to its want of power 
to whip Its constituent parts into line at times 
when concerted action was necessary to success. 

To which I reply that a labor union is a volun- 
tary organization and cannot be forced. into action 
against its well. as the history of the K. of L. has 
amply proven. If the unions in the A. F. of L. have 
not acted together it has been thru want of sol- 
idarity, thru want of that intelligent self-interest 
which affirms that the interest of each union, as 
of each individual craftsman, is the interest of all 
unions. 

Centralized authority cannot bring about that very 
desirable condition in the workmen’s minds; it can 
produce nothing except disruption and decay. Work- 
ingmen, like all other kinds of men, can learn the 
way to succeed only by the bitter experience of 
defeat. There is no short cut to knowledge. Author- 
ity can teach men only to obey. Obedience is 
the curse of mankind, the bane of all progress. 

Workingmen are learning that it is their obedi- 
ence to the commands of preachers, politicians 
and capitalists that has enslaved them, and having 
awakened to the truth they are not going to submit 
to the authority even of:their own leaders. They 
bave submited to it in the past only because they 
thot it was necessary. 


Experience has taught them that not only is 


a 


obedience unnecessary but that it is positively 


bad and injurious to the cause of their emancipa. 
tion. 


Thought Will Destroy Power, 


When society was in the military stage, where a 
few men did the thinking for all, obedience to 
tue authority of these few was the natural and in- 
evitable condition; for when men do not think they 
must obey. But, thanks to oppression which made 
it necessary to think and to invention that made 
it easy to acquire the habit, the common man on 
tne street is beginning to do his own thinking; and, 
as a consequence, is starting to: war against obe- 
dience to other men’s thots. 

This 18 the beginning of the end of authority, 
the starting-point of real progress, the impetus that 
will move the world to the conquest of freedom. 

The marvelously rapid evolution of Capitalism is 
due solely to the fact that men have had the free- 
aom to think along the lines essential to its growth. 
The study of chemistry, electricity, civil engineer- 
ing, mechanics, architecture, hydraulics and pneu- 
matics have been fostered and encouraged. Inven- 
tion has been. pursued with a free hand, and the 
promise of riches held out to all who will. devise 
new means whereby the industrial barons can con- 
quer the earth. 

The progress of working class education has been 
slow because all the forces of society are controlled 
by the few rich and powerful whose very existence 
as the masters of life depends on keeping the toilers 
ignorant of the vital fact that they are enslaved 
while falsely believing themselves free. 

Yet, in spite of all the master class can do to 
prevent it, the rays of intellectual light are begin- 
ning to penetrate the workers’ heads. They are 
beginning to realize their own actual power, and 
to see what playthings they have been in the 
hands of leaders who sell them on the market like 
cattle, some for a big price, others.for a small one, 
according to their ability and opportunity. 

It is natural then, as a first step towards the re- 
covery of their social forces, that they begin to 
deprive leadership of its control over them, by 
taking back the power which in their ignorance 
they allowed the leaders to appropriate. 

Thus the doom of centralized power is at hand, 
and the dawn of a free world near. 

J. F. 


SPECIAL FROM AUSTRALIA. 

The Workers are rapidly being Russianized in 
Australia. The conscriptive oppression is inflict 
ing dire distress upon poor parents. If their toy 
stays away from two drills a fine of $25 is made, 
that being the minimum, the boys being compelled 
to make good all their absent drills. 

This infamous tyranny is the product of the 
Federal Labor government. Save us from our 
friends. 


Imagine the cruelty of entering a laborer's home 
and seizing $25 worth of furniture, which in many 
cases would be impossible, as they do not possess 
that amount. This kind of callous brutality is 
happening all over Australia. 

Hundreds of boys have already been tortured 
by the military inquisition 

Meanwhile the starving unemployed are deputa: 
tionizing the Federal and State Governments for 
work, with little result. The Federal Attorney 
General gives them all his sympathy, and sends 
them to the State Premier, who refuses to see 
them, remarking through the Press that the ur- 
employed made no impression on him, although 
nearly two thousand accompanied the deputation. 

A union secretary addressed the meeting appeal 
ing to them to be orderly so as to gain respect. 
I followed, telling the unemployed to feed thelr 
wives and families on respect, it was 30 nourisb- 
ing, especially for hungry children. The better 
way was to copy the example of the English Sut- 
fragettes and send respect to the devil. Direct s 
tion was the weapon to use against the Premiers 
stolid indifference. 

The Federal Attorney General has recently 8P% 
ken against Syndicalism, and the general strike, 
admitting the failure of labor legislation, owing to 
the increase in the cost of living. He wants greater 
power, and more legislation, to prove a greater 
failure. .J, .W. FLEMING. 
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THE SONG OF THE WAGE SLAVE. 
The land it is the landlord's, 
The trader’s is the sea, 
The ore the usurer’s coffer fills— 
But what remains for me? 
The engine whirls for master’s craft, 
The steel shines to defend, 
With labor’s arms, what labor raised, 
For labor’s foe to spend. 
The camp, the pulpit and the law 
For rich men's sons are free: 
Theirs, theirs the learning, art, and arms— 
But what remains for me? 


The coming hope, the future day, 
When wrong to right shall bow, 

And hearts that have the courage, man, 
To make that future NOW. 


We bear the wrong in silence, 
We store it in our brain; 

They think us dull, they think us dead, 
But we shall rise again; 

A trumpet through the lands will ring; 
A heaving through the mass: 

A trampling through their palaces 
Until they break like glass; 

We'll cease to weep by cherished graves, 
From lonely homes we'll flee; 

And still, as rolls our million march, 
Its watchword brave shall be— 


The coming hope, the future day, 
When wrong to right shall bow, 
And hearts that have the courage, man, 
To make that future NOW. 
ERNEST JONES. 


Centralized Power In 
Moulders’ Union 


The following resolution has been endorsed by 
the conference board of St. Louis and vicinity, com- 
prizing seven locals, and by 22 locals in other 
parts of the country. When it is understood that 
no propaganda was done except the mere sending 
out of the resolution, the full significance of the 
trend of thout in the rank and file will be realized. 
It is interesting to compare the puny objections 
of local 32 with the masterly reply of local .426— 
author of the resolution. 

Local 426 failed to recite the case of local No. 
188 scabbing on the coremakers by orders from Cin- 
cinnati in 1899, when the coremakers struck in 
sympathy with the machinists. 


Resolution. 


St. Louis, Mo., June 8, 1912. 

“Whereas, It has been the experience of organ- 
ized labor that centralized power has been detri- 
mental to its best interest; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, By Local No. 426, that all power now 
vested in the General Executive Board of the I. 
M. U. of N. A. should be transferred to the Con- 
ference Board of each district;-and be it further 

“Resolved, That the said Constitution be amend- 
ed or changed to comply with this resolution.” 


Local 32 Afraid of Freedom. 
Pottstown, Pa., July 20, 1912. 

In common with our sister locals, No. 32 has 
received from No. 426, of St. Louis, Mo., a copy of 
a resolution adopted by that local union, stating 
that it has been proven that centralized power has 
been detrimental to the best interests of organized 
labor and urging that the Constitution of the I. M. 
U. be changed in such a manner as to transfer all 
powers now vested in the General Executive Board 
of the I. M. U of N. A. to the Conference Board 
of each district. 

No. 32 does not look with favor on such a change 
in the Constitution, and a special committee has 
been appointed to give our views on the subject 
through the columns of The Journal. 

In the first place, we do not think that it has 
been proved by experience that centralized power 
is injurious to the best interests of the organized 
workers, and especially not in the case of the I. M. 
U. In fact, we think that the greatest results for 
the members of labor unions have been achieved 
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where power is most strongly centralized in the 
officers and executive boards, as, for instance, in 
tue various lailioad brotherhoods. 

Secondly, we can see nothing but disintegration 
and ruin in the proposition to transfer the power 
now vested in the Executive Board to the Confer- 
ence Board of each district, thus in effect bringing 
into existence, ag things stand at present, eighteen 
separate and independent boards instead of the 
grand old union, which for more than half a cen- 
tury has been a tower of strength and refuge 
for the molders of this great land of ours. Labor 
unions are (or should be) conducted on the same 
general principles as other business organizations, 
and while the officers of the union should be held 
to strict account of their stewardship, we can see 
nothing but evil in the proposal to take away the 
power now given to our brethren of the National 
Executive Board. 


COMMITTEE LOCAL NO. 32. 
Pottstown, Pa. 


LOCAL 426 ABLY DEFENDS ITS RESOLUTION. 


In making the statement that centralized power 
has been detrimental to the best interests of or- 
ganized labor we thought it so self-evident a fact 
that it needed no proofs. Almost every day we wit- 
ness the sad spectacle of some “labor leader” step- 
ping in and breaking the ranks of the workers at 
a critical time when victory would have crowned 
the efforts of the strikers. 

We have seen not only -once, but hundreds of 
times, international officers send in men(?) to break 
the strikes of their own unions. We have seen 
many strikes lost purely because the international 
officers threatened to scab on their own locals in 
case they went on strike in sympathy with their 
brothers in another affiliated craft. 

We have not forgotten that good union (?) mold- 
ers of St. Louis filled the places of their brothers 
on strike in Chicago. We remember the parts 
played by John Mitchell during the miners’ trou- 
bles in Colorado. Would space allow me could 
point out undisputed facts of the dirty betrayal of 
the Boot & Shoe Workers. 

We hope to see in the near future a history of 
the “Benedict Arnolds” of the American labor 
movement and we are confident that when it is 
written and the workers read it, the fall of cen- 
tralized power will be sealed and the workers will 
thereafter absolutely refuse to delegate their power 
to any man or set of men. They will mould their 
own destiny. They do not need a Moses to lead 
them out of the wilderness. 

The unions today are so “machine” ridden that 
the rank and file are thoroly disgusted. If some 
of the members try to oppose the “machine” they 
not only have to fight the boss but the tyranny of 
centralized power also. To show the fear of the 
membership we know of instances where molders 
went on strike and would not notify the interna- 
tional officers for fear they (the international of- 
ficers) would break the strike and, by the way, 
these strikes were won. 


Why have this centralized power? 


Is it because the man at the top is so brainy— 
a great general—and we need him to protect us? 
If he is so brainy why don’t he impart a few bril- 
liant ideas to the membership, such for instance 
as the general strike? If he is such a great gen- 
eral why does he allow his men to be terrorized 
by the boss without putting up a fight? 

The shop conditions in most places are as bad if 
not worse than hades itself and the only remedy 
is the general strike all over the land and now 
would have been the proper time to make demands 
on the boss, when men are scarce. A general 
strike now would be a sure victory. If the men 
had local autonomy they could strike at any time 
the boss was at a disadvantage and make him 
come across quick. They could walk out at 9 
o’clock in the morning or two or three times a day 
if they wanted to and the Napoleon (?) would have 
to keep his hands off. They could strike in sym- 
pathy with their brothers in other unions, who in 
turn .would come to their assistance. By this 
method a local strike would spread from union to 
union till it became general, not only in one indus- 
try but in all industries; and the boss would be 
compelled to yield to prevent the entire country 
being tied up. 


The conclusion we will say in reply to that part 
of article of local 32 wherein they speak of “this 
great country of ours,” we would like to ask 99 per 
cent. of I. M. U. members how much of “this great 
country of ours” they own. The bulk of the mem- 
bers we've met don’t own enough of “this great 
country of ours” to bury their carcasses in when 


‘the boss is done with them. Had J. Pierpont Rock- 


afellow written the article instead of the commit- 
tee of local 32 such a statement would have been 
O. K. 

When the workers stand and fight together and 
take possession of the land and the wealth they 
have created, then and only then can they proudly 
and joyfully proclaim “this great land of ours.” 

Yours for the solidarity of labor. 

COMMITTEE FOR LOCAL 426. 


DEFINITION OF TRADE UNIONISM. 


[Emile Pouget is one of the founders of Revolu- 
tionary Syndicalism in France, has served a num- 
ber of years as secretary of the General Confed- 
eration of Labor (C. G. T) and is one of the 
greatest influences in the labor movement of that 
progressive country.—Editor.] 

Of late the term “Trade Unionism” has a more 
far-reaching meaning than it used to have. The 
term continues to qualify “members of a Trade 
Union organization.” -Besides this nebulous and 
colorless definition, which, by stretching a point, 
might be a label for “Yellow” as well as for 
“Red” Trade Unions, the.term has acquired a new 
and very precise meaning. 

The term “Trade Unionism” has become a com- 
prehensive term: the impulsive power of con- 
scious workers towards progress. The workers 
who invoke this epithet have thrown aside un- 
sound and deceptive notions, and are convinced 
that improvements, be they partial or extreme, 
can only result from popular force and will. On 
the ruins of their former sheeplike hopes and 
superstitious beliefs in miracles to be expected 
from State Providence as well as from Divine 
Providence, they have elaborated a healthy, truly 
human doctrine whose basis is explained and 
proved by social phenomena. 

The Trade Unionist is evidently a partisan of 
grouping workers by means of Trade Unions, only 
he does not conceive a Trade Union as an agent 
for narrowing his horizon to such a point that 
his sphere of action is restricted to daily debates 
and wrangles with his employers; and although 
at present he strives to get minor grievances Te- 
dressed, he never puts aside the evils arising 
from the exploitation of the workers. Neither does 
he conceive the Trade Union to be, as some poli- 
ticians do, an “elementary school of Socialism,” 
where men are recruited and trained to be ag- 
gressive fighters in a cause they consider effica- 
cious—the conquest of Governmental Power. 

For the Trade Unionist, the Trade Union is a 
perfect combination answering to all needs, to all 
aspirations, and therefore sufficient for all purposes. 
It is an association conceived by “reformers” af- 
fording opportunity for daily conflict- with em- 
ployers, for improvements, and for settling minor 
claims. 


But it is not only this; it is a cbmbination capa- 
ble of bringing about the expropriation of capital 
and the reorganization of society, which some 
Socialists, who are deceived by. their confidence in 
the ‘State,” believe will be brought about by the 
seizure of political power. 

Therefore, for the Trade Unionist the Trade 
Union is not a transient association, only suited to 
the needs of the hour, and whose usefulness could 
not be conceived apart from its present surround- 
ings. For him the Trade Union is an initial and 
essential combination; it should arise spontaneous- 
ly, independently of all preconceived theories, and 
develop in any surroundings. 


In fact, what more reasonable than for the ex- 
ploited of the same trade to come together, to 
agree to unite in defense of common advantages 
that are to be gained immediately? 

On the other hand, supposing society to have 
been annihilated and a Communist or any other 
society to have blossomed forth on its ruins, it is 
evident that in these circumstances, in these new 
surroundings, the need of associations, bringing 
men employed in identical or similar work and 
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duties in contact with one another, will be most 
urgent. 

Thus the Trade Union, the corporate body, ap- 
pears to be the organic cell of all society. At 
present, for the Trade Unionist the Trade Union 
is an organism of confilct and claim of worker 
against employer. In the future it will be the base 
on which normal society will be built, when freed 
from exploitation and oppression. 


EMILE POUGET. 


Around the World 


France, 


A big agitation is being carried on over the case 
of a soldier named Russet, condemned to death by 
court-martial on a trumped up charge of murder. 
Russet is one of that fine type of proletariat that 
puts principle before personal comfort, the type of 
worker that is harassing the ruling class today 
and will tomorrow .free the world from the rule of 
money. In the barrack he witnessed the actual 
murder of a soldier by the brutal officers. Re- 
gardiess of results to himself, he accused the 
officers and would not be bribed or frightened into 
silence. For two years they have tortured him 
with accusations and false charges. They finally 
worked up a case of murder against him and con- 
demned him to death. The people know it is a 
frame-up by the corrupt and vicious army gang to 
avenge itself and prevent an expose of its bru- 
tality and corruption. This is another Dreyfus 
case, only the victim is not a Jew. Public opin- 
ion will compel the government to act, and force 
the release of Russet and an investigation of the 
army. 

We hear lots of prate about the uselessness of 
indiviuual action, an “argument” propounded by a 
set of cowards who have made a philosophy out 
of their cowardise. This common soldier has 
aroused the public of France and all of Europe is 
discussing his case. If he was a coward he could 
have comforted himself with the philosophy of in- 
dividual quiescence, and like his fellow soldiers 
who know of the murder, keep mum. Being a 
man of courage and principle he would not down, 


and as a consequence Militaryism is receiving a 
severe blow. 


Peru. 


The news has just reached us that in the last 
week in July 200 workers were shot and killed 
by the hired wholesale murders of this govern- 
ment. 

The press ig forbidden to publish anything 
about this monstrous crime, all foreign mail is 
searched for news of it going out. We haven't as 
yet been able to get the details, which undoubtedly 
will be harrowing. 

The victims of this wholesale butchery were de 
fenceless strikers striving to improve their miser- 
able lot, poor wage slaves in the sugar refineries 
at Chicama, an interior town. They were holding a 
demonstration in the streets when the order to 
shoot was given by the Republican government, 
the “servant” of the people. 


Switzerland. 


Comrade L. Bertoni, editor of Le Reveil, has 
been again arrested, this time in Zurich after deliv- 
ering a lecture there. If he were not a native 
he would be taken to the border and turned over 
to his “own” government in case it wanted him, 
for discussing the sacred topics of government or 
economics. 

Reformers quote Switzerland as having the ideal 
form of Initiative and Referendum and Recall Gov- 
ernment, and all the other pretty artifices which 
both Roosevelt and Debs have written down in 
their revolutionary platforms as fundamentals 
which this country shud embody in its constitu- 
tion, are in full bloom there. Still it is as easy 
for a Revolutionist to break into a Swiss jail as 
it is into similar hostelries in neighboring king- 
doms. Which proves that the only way to ac- 
tually reform government is to cut its head off. 


Austria. 


The best evidence that Syndicalism is in the air 
and cannot be gotten away from is the very sig- 


nificant fact that it has penetrated into the darkest 
part of Europe. Bosnien is one of the little states 
that go to make up the Austrian Empire. It is 
in the southern portion of the empire and quite 
away from the forefront of capitalism. Still it 
has a Syndicalist movement composing 6,000 of its 
60,000 workers, and won sixteen out of twenty-five 
strikes it conducted during the last year. 

China. 

Awakened after its long slumber in the arms of 
centralized authority, this old civilization, that 
knew the sciences when our ancestors were living 
in caves, has turned again to the acquisition of 
knowledge, as evidenced by the fact that the de- 
mand for printers is so great that the typos of 
Shanghai have doubled their wages. They first 
organized a union, of course. 


British Columbia. 


The strike of the construction workers on the 
Grand Trunk Pacific railroad out of Prince Rupert 
is still on, and these “common laboring stiffs,” as 
we bourgeois mechanics are wont to dub them, are 
proving that when it comes down to the real test 
they are there with the courage and fellowship 
and intelligence necessary to fight the master class 
to a standstill, These men are members of the 
I. W. W. and have learned some plain truths on 
the labor question thru their affiliation. 


POSTAL CENSORSHIP. 


The postoffice was designed as simply a public 
utility, not as a censor and intruder into private 
affairs. Claiming a monopoly in the transporta- 
tion of correspondence, it is guilty of the rankest 
abuse of opportunity and of confidence when it 
undertakes to harass citizens by a system of 
sneaking espionage. We are fast coming to the 
point when personal liberty shall have totally ceas- 
ed to exist in this country. By what right is 
issued this latest impudent ukase that young 
women shall not be allowed to receive mail at 
the general delivery windows in their home towns? 
It is a piece of naked and arbitrary tyranny. In 
the first place, it is not the business of a trans- 
portation agent to set itself up as a judge of 
morality, a subject on which experts differ, nor to 
undertake its enforcement. By hindering the ex- 
change of letters in promotion of so-called im- 
moral ends, nobody is made a whit more virtuous. 
The only result is to tax ingenuity to devise other 
methods of communication; and neither the com- 
munity nor the individual is benefited or uplifted 
in even the faintest degree. If anything, condi- 
tions are made worse by creating a spirit of re- 
sentful defiance, which is certain in many cases 
to lead to much more reckless conduct than would 
otherwsie take place. If the petty despots at the 
head of the Postoffice Department were not so 
densely ignorant of the elementary facts of human 
nature, they could not commit so stupendous a 
blunder. It looks as if their only possible motive 
must be, not to concern themselves with the morals 
of the community, but to establish a precedent for 
lawless interference with private correspondence, 
in order to hasten the day when the citizen shall 
be recognized as a being without personal rights 
of any kind, a mere slave of an unscrupulous 
bureaucracy. 


It is hardly necessary to recur to the obvious fur- 
ther fact that much of the general delivery cor- 
respondence has no “immoral” intent, but is per- 
fectly legitimate and pure in character, born of 
domestic conditions which make proper privacy of 
correspondence impossible in any other way. To 
deprive citizens of this, is not only to insult their 
character and motives in a gross and inexcusable 
manner, but to inflict a cruel and intolerable hard- 
ship on many of them. Lastly, by what right is 
a rule made for young women and not for young 
men? The double standard of morals for the saxes, 
so long tenaciously maintained, is now abandoned 
by decent and highminded persons. There can be 
not the faintest palliation of the crime of the post- 
office department in officializing this medieval and. 
immoral dogma. If the government is to super- 
vise morals at all, it is bound. to do so for both 
sexes alike, and in precisely @qual degree. If it is 
not prepared to uo this, let it keep its hands off 
altogether, which is probably the best thing it can 
do. It is high time that notice were taken of the 
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persistent encroachments of the postoffice depart- 
ment on the rights of the people, and that Con- 
gress took action to bring the jacks-in-office at its 
head to a realization of the fact that they are not 
trusted with adminisrative work in order to as- 
sume the functions of Oriental despots—Jas. F. 
Morton, Jr., in The Truth Seeker. 

The above article shud be placed in the hands 
of every visitor to the general delivery window of 
your city. Every one shud read it but especially 
the above. It has been done in a leaflet and can 
be had at cost, 15c a hundred, from Geo. B. Wheeler, 
4259 State st., Chicago. 


DOWN CAME THE BALLOON. 

Los Angeles, the home of Harrimanism and the 
great get-together-regardless-of-principles policy, 
bas held its primaries. The followers of Roosevelt, 
calling themselves Progressives, have swept the 
fie'd—swept it so clean that it is hardly worth 
while to count the rest. As for the Socialists, 
even where they do not limp far behind all others, 
their vote is pitiful. For example, in the Sixty- 
third district, the Socialist candidate was a trifle 
ahead of one of the two Democrats, but the vote 
was only 296 as against 3,499 cast for the Pro- 
gressive. In the districts carried by the Progres- 
sives their vote totaled 80,297, as compared with 
a Socialist total of 11,980. That is to say the 
Progressives—against whom the Socialists trained 
all their guns—got nearly seven times the number 
of votes. Moreover, it is to be noted that almost 
half of the total Socialist vote was cast for three 
candidates, Wheeler getting 2,791, Hunt 1,301 and 
Bruce 1,048. Wheeler, who came within an ace of 
being elected mayor several years ago, was dis- 
tinctly the Socialist star, yet, while he secured 
2,791 votes, his Progressive opponent rounded up 
21,346. 

In two districts the Progressives ran no candi- 
dates. There the old Republican party carried the 
day, getting 4,569 votes to a Socialist total of 
973. 

Once more we are thankful that we are not 
politicians; that we have not thrown away the 
solid bone of principle to snatch at the shadow 
of a possibility of office, as reflected in the dancing 
waters of personal ambition and greed for no 
toriety. We are thankful that we have not crooked 
the knee to scheming labor politicians; that we 
have not sold the birthright of our great revolu- 
„onary heritage for the mere promise of getting 
within sniffing distance of a mess of pottage; 
that we have not deserted our friends, as the So- 
cialists deserted the Mexican Revolutionists, for 
the false coinage of a supposed popularity with the 
working class. 

We may not be clever schemers, but earnestness 
has an ability of its own which will beat the 
mere smartness of ballot-box jugglers every time. 
Without assistance from these self-styled People’s 
Friends—indeed, despite their sleepless opposition 
—we keep our movement running, and running 
straight; we keep our paper going, and it is now 
in its third year, without advertising and without 
printing a line we do not believe to be the truth; 
we make our mark, and impress it, for good or evil, 
on public thought. For years past, on the other 
hand, the Los Angeles Socialists have been writ- 
ing on water; yielding here and compromising 
there, until the very class to which they appeal 
most fervently has lost all confidence in leaders 
who face a dozen ways. 

Los Angeles today is full of well-meaning radi- 
cals; men and women keenly alive to injustice 
and eagerly anxious to help in ushering in an 


‘order that shall respond more closely to the de 


mands of human life. Such people will never be 
able to act effectively so long as they persist in 
tying themselves to a decaying corpse; they never 
can hope to make progress: until they give up fol- 
lowing the will o the wisp of office, under the 
leadership of legal and clerical charlatans; their 
propaganda can attain health and strength only 
after it has moved into the open air of a free dis- 
cussjon which hews straight to the line, regard: 
less of where the chips may fall. . To get there, 
however, they must fight and bury beyond all hope’ 
of resurrection .their political: leaders, for -those 
leaders know well that: discussion. is fatal to their 
claims and will oppose it tooth.and nail.—‘Regen- 
eracion..’ 
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Ohe Passing Show 


THE LAWRENCE LEADERS 


Ettor and Giovannitti, the two Lawrence strike leaders, 
will be put on trail Sept. 30, on the charge of murder. 
A girl striker, Anna La Pizza, was killed by a shot 
during a clash between the strikers and police. 

It is a time-honored practice, that has been worked 
with considerable success in the past, to nab the leaders 
on some frame-up, and thus disrupt the strike and drive 
the toilers back to their tasks with wrongs unrighted. 

It didn’t work in this case; in no case will it work 
any more. For leaders by the score will rize up Out of 
the ranks as the active leaders are thrust behind the 
bars, or the hirdling bullets lay them low. 

The order of old has been reversed. Leaders dont 
make strikes any more. It is the strikes that make the 
leaders nowadays. This was strikingly shown in the 
Lawrence revolt. There the leaders were incidental. 
They came on the scene after the strike was started, af- 
ter the mills were closed. 

The real leader of the strike, the man with initiative 
who precipitated it, was quite innocent of his leadership. 
He was one of the mass, but he was not of those who 
wait for the word of command before they act. He did 
not wait to see what the others were going to do. 

He glanced at the short-pay envelope, then he looked 
into the face of the well dressed pay-master, whom for 
the moment he characterized as the embodiment of the 
atrocious system that was oppressing him and his fellow 
slaves. Instantly the wrath of a thousand wrongs stored 
in his breast roze into a towering passion,and he flung 
the envelope in the face of the astonished official, ex- 
claiming: ‘‘back to hell I fling it.” 

That was the signal, the inspiration for his comrades, 
who instinctively followed him out of the mill. Who 
could resist following such a leader? He is the type of 
leader that will. one day empty the principle factories of 
the world and precipitate the Social Revolution. 

No other act of leadership would have moved that im- 
pulsive, unorganized mass, speaking a quarter of a hun- 
dred languages. They all understood him. Direct Ac- 
tion is the universal language of Labor. 

Still the leader on the outside was as necessary as the 
one on the inside, but not more so. Without the latter 
there would be no need for the former. 

Ettor and Giovannitti were the voice of solidarity that 
cemented the mass of individuals into a solid phalanx. 
They gave expression to the pent-up indignation of the 
strikers and put their demands into eloquent, forceful 
speech. 

The mass heard itself speak when they spoke, and it 
marvelled at its own voice. 

They put tongues into every one of the thirty thous- 
and wounded hearts and made them flash with the el- 
oquence of rightous revolt. 

Such leaders are dangerous, and call for serious atten- 
tion from the pillors of society. 

I do not wondor that all the forces of government 
were arrayed against them, Ido not wonder that the 
priests denounced them, even as the priests of old de- 
nounced the leader these ‘‘christians’’ pretend to follow. 

I do not wonder that villianous gunmen were put on 
their tracks and that they,with the police and soldiery, 
were ordered to pepper them at the first opportunity. 

I do not wonder that respectable, christian mill-owners 
in their hour of desperation fell to the aluring charms of 
dynamite and conspired to plant some of it where it 
would do the most good. 

I do not wonder that poor Anna La Pizza was the in- 
nocent victim of a viscious plot to strangle their elo- 
quent voices. 

Let the trial go on. Bill Haywood. in his character- 
istic style, at a Mass Meeting in Union Square, New 
York, September 14, gave due notice to whom it may 
concern that: 

“If Ettor and Giovannitti-are killed there will be more 
work for the undertaker, but it will not be among the 
workers, remember that.’’ 


STRIKES BY PROCLAMATION 

The I. W. W. of Pittsburg has issued a proclama- 
tion “to all steel workers of America, to the min 
ers in the Pittsburg district and the workers In 
the coke fields.” It opens as follows: “The hour 
has arrived when you must gll strike to win. All 


must quit work together to make it a winning 
fight. Strike now, strike all together, strike to 
win.” 

It is quite a lengthy document, well written and 
rousing in its appeal to the workers to: 

“Tie up every mill! Close every mine! 
every colliery! Stop the wheels of commerce! Tie 
up the railroads, the shops! Tie up all towns!” 

If proclamations make strikes, surely this one 
will. But, unfortunately, the workers are not so 
easily aroused. If they responded so readily to the 
call of freedom, freedom would be a reality long 
ago; for innumerable proclamations have been is- 
sued and the toilers are still in chains. 

I do not know what the I. W. W. hopes to accom- 
plish by this proclamation. Conditions are bad in 
the iron and steel mills. The iron heel rests heav- 
ily on the toflers; the weight of oppression is terri- 
ble; every pound of steel is dyed with the red 
blcod of labor. Still I doubt if the spirit of revolt 
is sufficiently prevalent to cause labor to rebel 
even for a day. 

Experience has shown that under the shock of 
some new oppression, as, for instance, the case 
of Lawrence, the workers will rebel without any 
word from without or organization from within; 
but I have no memory of them answering the 
proclamation of the agitators, except by previous 
agreement, which implies organization. 

The members of the I. W. W. may come out, and 
many non-union men may follow them. But the 
men who are of other organizations will not strike, 
except they have agreed to do so, which I doubt. 

Is the I. W. W. sufficiently strong in the steel 
industry that their proclamation and strike will 
cause a stampede amongst the non-members? 

This I very much doubt. In fact, I am quite 
convinced that this proclamation will be answered 
by only a corporal’s guard of the great army of 
steel workers, in which case it will only expose 
the weakness of the organization and the poor 
generalship of its leaders, not to speak of the dis- 
couraging effect such failures have on the workers. 

That gigantic octopus, that heartless exploiter of 
labor, the steel trust, will not yield an inch until 
the tactics advocated by the I. W. W. are put into 
practice; but it will take considerably more educa- 
tion and organization among the slaves before the 
general strike call will be responded to by a num- 
ber sufficient to assure success. 


Flood 


A FORTUNE FOR A HEAD 


The General Manager of the Industrial Lumber Co. of 
Louisiana, a wing of the great lumber trust, is reported 
to have said ‘‘I'd give $20.000 to see A. L. Emerson 
hang.” 

Emerson is President of the Brotherhood of Timber 
Workers. With 63 of his fellow slaves he is now in pris- 
on on the charge of murder. The case is quite similar 
to tbe Lawrence outrage, only the Lumber trust is even 
a more blood-thirsty vulture than the textile trust. 

These lumber kings of the South are the most merci- 
less exploiters of labor on the continent, and that means 
a great deal. They actually hold men in slavery. This 
is not figurative language. It is am age worn practice 
for them to keep men in their pestilent camps, in the 
swamps of Louisiana, at the point of the rifle, having 
special guards for that purpose. They even keep blood- 
hounds to track down escaping slaves, who, upon being 
returned to camp, are punished by liberal application of 
the black snake whip to their bare, emaciated backs. 

The most exaggerated stories of black slavery are ex- 
ceeded in fact by the practices of this octupus of the 
South upon whites and blacks alike. 

This is what Emerson and his fellow workers are up 
against. They tried, thru the instrument of union, to 
abolish this terrible condition. They drew no ‘‘color 
line.” The black slave is as welcome to their union as 
a white one. And they succeeded in there efforts at free- 
ing the toilers to the extent of getting them to etrike, 
an extraordinary achivement considering the conditions. 

This was the most heinous crime of all against the 
black-souled white-skinned slave-masters, and they have 
decided to stamp out this rebel organization that has the 
hardihood to attempt to free the timber workers from its 
iron grasp. 

It has set aside $100.000 as a ‘‘defence fund’’ and it 
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is willing to pay $20.000 for the lone head of Emerson. 

Give this case your attention. They will hang this 
man and perhaps many of his comrades, of send thent 
toa living death on the worst penal farms in the 
world—those of Louisiana—unleas you protest. Raise 
your voice high. 


STERILIZATION FOR CRIME 


The supreme court of this State, the court that is soor 
to pass upon the question of free press and decide whether 
or not I shall serve two months ina steel tatik for mild- 
ly expressing my views relative to the law, has handed 
down a decision holding that the law for the sterlization 
of ‘‘habitual criminals” and those convicted for ‘‘un- 
natural’’ crimes is constitutional. 

It quotes medical authority as saying that the opera- 
tion is neither painful or dangerous, and therefore it can- 
not be cruel ahd inhuman to thus mutilate a human be- 
ing. 

Did these leatned physicians and lawyers ever reflect 
that there is a cruelty and inhumanity that is mental in 
its operations? Are they so lackeyfied as not to know 
that to inflict the pain of indignity, of humiliation, is 
vastly more cruel and inhuman than the pain of a phy- 
sical operation, that can be chloroformed away ? Bat with 
these professional lackies of the rich the order of nature 
has been reversed—their moral senses have been chloro- 
formed away by the magic chick of their masters gold. 

The American Institute of Crime and Criminology, 
at a recent meeting, recommended this tnsatural crime 
upon criminals to the favorable consideration of all States 
who have not yet inscribed it upon their inhuman stat- 
ute books. 

The ruling class is surely getting more cruel as it gets 
richer and the dispossest becomes more desperate. 


ROME AND THE SCHOOLS 


The Catholic Arch Bishop of Milwaukee has issued a 
decree forbidding catholic parents to send their children 
to the Public Schools. He insults the intelligence of ev- 
ery catholic parent many times during his pronounce- 
ment. But catholics have nointelligence where matters 
of the church are concerned. They must obey blindly 
or suffer the wrath of god. 

The higher-ups hold the key and cati turn the flood- 
gates of Jehovah's fire and fury upon them at any time. 
It is no joke for a man to believe he can be sent to burn 
for eternity at the word of another whom he thinks has 
the power to do so. And think, what a power that oth- 
er tian must have over him. Such is the condition of 
the Roman Catholic. He will reason on every subject 
but his religion. In order to so chloroform his mind an 
early start must be had. Therefore the command to 
send the young to catholic schools, 

The children get plentifully doped in the Public 
Schools, but they are not given the special kind of opi- 
ate that induces an everlasting obedience to the pope. 

I pity the children that have to imbibe the teachings 
of either and long for the establishment of The Modern 
School in every community, so that at least the children 
of rebels may not be stuffed with the lies of religion and 
capitalism. 


I W. W. SPEAKER JAILED 


James Roln, Sec. of the I.W.W. in Tacoma, is now 
serving a jail sentence for street speaking. The police 
recently issued an order forbidding street meetings at 
the corner of 12th, & Pacific Ave. 

The religous fakers were not included in this 
ukase; which shows for the millionth time that the law 
is the word of the economic masters. 

Only putting the Robns in jail will not throttle the 
voice of revolt. 

Rohn in a prison sell speaks more eloquently for 
his cause than his veice from the soap-box at 12th. and 
Pacific. 


We have just received a pamphlet by Ford and-#oster, 
on Syndicalism. It is just what you want to give you 
a grasp of this fast spreading idea and ite relations to 
the labor movement in this country. Send in ten centa 
and get a copy. 


This issue goes into type a little too soon for a report 
of the 1. W. W. Convention, which has just finished its 
session in Chicago. Comrade Foster will tell us what 
was done there in the next number, Jay Fox. 
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Freedom is the one purport, wisely aimed at, or un- 
wisely, of all man’s strugglings, toilings and sufferings 
on this earth. Carlyle 


SYHDICALISM & ANARCHISM 


In our previous article on this subjct it was shown 
how, in England since the years 1820-30, and in France 
after the unsuccessful political revolution of 1848, the 
efforts of a considerable section of the workers were di- 
rected towards a direct struggle of Labor against Capital, 
and to an endeavor to create for that purpose the neces- 
sary Labor organizations. 

It was also shown how this idea became, in the years 
1866-70, the leading idea of the newly created Interna- 
tional Working Men's Association; but how, after the 
defeat of France in 1870, the paralysis of its revolution- 
ary forces after the fall of the Paris Commune, and the 
triumph of Germany, the political element got the up- 
per hand in the International, and became for atime the 
dominating element in the labor movement. 

Since that time the two currents have continued to de- 
velop, each of them in the direction which was already 
implied in its programme. Political Labor Parties were 
organized in all constitutional States. They did their 
best to increase as rapidly as possible the number of 
their representatives in their respective Parliaments: 
and, as was forseen from the outset, theit representatives, 
hunting for votes, enevitably reduced their economic 
progranimes, so as to limit them to such minor restric- 
tions of the rights of the employers as enly give a new 
force to the capitalists and help them to maintain 
the present condition. At the same time, as the Social- 
ists politicians combatted the representatives of the po- 
litical bourgeois Radicalism, who competed with them 
for the votes, they helped—against their own will—to 
give a new lease to triumphant reaction all over Europe. 

Their ideology itself—that is, thle ideas and the ideals 
they were spreading among the masses—was modeled in 
accordance. They were resolute partizans of State cen- 
tralization, as against local autonomy and the independ- 
ence of the smaller nations; and they worked out a phil- 
osophiy of history to support these foregone conclusions. 
They threw cold water on the hopes of the masses—pre- 
aching to them, in the name of ‘‘historical materialism,” 
that no substantial change is possible in the Socialist di- 
rection until the number of capitalists has been reduced 
by their mutual competition; and they left unnoticed the 
fact, which becomes so striking now in all industrial 
countries, that, owing to the growing facilities for ex- 
ploiting the peoples that are backward in industries, the 
English, the French, the Belgian and other capitalists 
are now exploiting the labor of hundreds of millions of 
men in Eastern Europe, Asia and Africa; the result be- 
ing that the number of people living upon the work of 
other people, far from being gradually reduced to the 
chief industrial countries of Europe, goes on increasing 
in an appalling proportion. And with the increase of 
their numbers grow also the numbers of those who are 
interested in the maintenance of the present capitalistic 
State. Finally, the advocates of political agitation for 
the conquest of power in the present State bitterly op- 
posed everything that could spoil their chances of acqui- 
ring political power. They excluded from the Interna- 
tional Socialist Congresses all those who dared to criti- 
cize the results of their Parliamentary tactics; the depre- 
cated strikes; and later on, when the idea of the Gener- 
al Strike began to penetrate even into their Congresses, 
they wildly opposed it by all S 


For full forty years these tactics have been pursued, 
and now it is evident to every one that all over Europe 
the working men have had enuf of it: many turn away 
from it ın disgust. This is the reason why we, hear so 


much now of vSyadicalism.”’ 
However, during these forty years the ‘other current— 
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the direct struggle of Labor against Capital—also contin- 
ued to develop, notwithstanding all the persecutions of 
the Governnients and the denuncations of the capitalist 
politicians. It would be an extremely interesting his- 
tory to show the steady development of this current and 
to analyze its relations, intellectual and personal, with 
the political Social Democratic parties cn the one hand 
and the Anarchists on the other. But the time has not 
come to write such a work, and, after all, perhaps it is 
better that it shonld not be written now. It would di- 
vert attention towards personal influence of the great 
currents of modern thaut and the growth of scel{con- 
sciousness among the working men of America and EU- 
rope, independent of the influence of the intellectual lea- 
ders, which has to be examined, if a real history of the 
Syndicalist movement be written. 

All we need say at the present moment is, that quite 
independently of the teachings of the Socialists—in vir- 
tue of the very fact that masses of working men were 
brot together in the industrial centers, and that they had 
retained from times past the tradition of their profes- 
sional Unions, both open and secret—they continually 
organized Unions, in order to put a bridle on the over- 
growing exploitation and on the hautiness of the em- 
ployers. And in proportion as the organized masses of 
workers grew larger and stronger, and more conscious 
of the great struggle that is the very essence of the life 
of civilized nations since the great French Revolution, 
their anti-capitalist tendencies became more and more 
definite. 

During the last forty years, while all possible effort 
was made by the political lezders in the different countri- 
es to prevent the revolts of Labor, and to subdue those 
of them which were of a menacing character; precisely 
during these vears we saw the Labor revolts growing 
more widely spread, more violent, and more significant 
of the intentions of the workers. More and more they 
lost the character of mere outbursts of despair; more and 
more, when we came into contact with the workers, we 
Saw ripening among them a dominating thaut,which, 
could be expressed almost in a word, full of deep 
sense: ‘‘Go! Leave us, you ‘captains of industry’ if you 
cannot manage the industries so as to give us a living 
wage and security of employment. Go! if you are so 
shortsighted and so incapable of coming to a common 
understanding among yourselves, that you rush like a 
flock of sheep into every new branch of production 
which promises you the greatest monetary profits, re- 
gardless of the usefulness or noxiousness of the goods 
you produce in that branch. Go! if you are incapable 
of building your fortunes otherwize than by preparing 
interminable wars, and squandering a good third of 
what is produced by every nation in armaments for rob- 
bing other robbers. Go! if all that you have learned 
from the marvelous discoveries of modern science is that 
you see no other way of obtaining one’s well-being but 
out of that squalid misery to which one third of the 
population of the great cities of this extremely wealthy 
country are condemned. Go! and ‘a plague o’ both 
your houses’ if that is the only way you can find to man- 
age industry and trade. We, workman, will know bet- 
ter how to organize production, if we only succeed in 
getting rid of you, the capitalist pest!’ 


These were the ideas which were budding, were thaut 
over, and were discussed in the workers’ dwellings all 
over the civilized world; and these were the ideas which 
resulted in those tremendous upheavals of Labor which 
we saw every year in Europe and the United States, in 
the shape of dockers’ strikes, railway strikes, miners’ 
strikes, and weavers’ strikes, until at last they began to 
take the shape of general strikes—general strikes which 
soon took the character of great struggles of the ele- 
ments of Nature, and in comparison with which all the 
petty Parliamentary struggles were such pitiful child’s 
play. 

And while the Germans were jubilating with red flags 
and torchlights at their steadily increasing electoral suc- 
cesses, the more experienced nations of the West were 
silently pursuing an infinitely more serious task, the 
task of the inner organization of Lahor; and the thauts 
which worried them were of a far more serious nature. 
They asked themselves: What would be the outcome of 
the now inevitable word conflict between Labor and 
Capital? What New Forms of Industrial Life and Social 
Organization Would Come Out of This Conflict? 

This is the true origin of the Syndicalist movement. 
which the ignorant politicians discover now as some- 


thing new to them. a 


For us, this movement is not new. We greeted it 
when its tendencies were exppressed in the programme 
of the International Working Men’s Association. We 
defended it in the International, when the German pol- 
itical revolutionists assailed it and saw in itan obstacle 
to their conquest of political power. We advised the 


workman of all nations todoas the Spaniards did, when 
they Kepr the Trade Unionist organizations in close touch 
with the ‘Sections’’ of the International. And since 
that time we have followed with deep sympathy all the 
phases of the Labor movement, knowing that, what- 
ever the conflicts between Labor and Capital may be in 
the near future, it is this movement which will open the 
eyes of society at larye to its duty towards the producers 
of all riches, the only movement that will induce think- 
ing men to find a way out of the blind alley into which 
the recent development of Capitalism has been driving 
Our veneration, 

Of course, the Anarchists have never imagined that it 
was they who gave to the Syndicalist movement. its 
present conception of it duties towards the regeneration 
of society. They have never put forward the absurd 
pretence of being the leaders of the great movements of 
thaut which led mankind to a progressive development. 
But what we may claim for ourselves in full confidence 
is, that we understood from its beginnings the immience 
importance of the ideas which now constitute the lead- 
ing aim of Syndicalism. These are the ideas which were 
developed in this country by Godwin, Hodgskin, Gray, 
and their followers, and in France by Proudon—namely, 
the idea that Labor organizations for production, ex- 
change, and consumption must take the place of the pre- 
sent capitalist exploitation and of the State; and that oth- 
er idea, that it is the duty, the function, of the Labor 
organizations to work out this new form of society. 

These two fundamental ideas are not our invention. 
They are nobody's invention. Life itself has dictated 
them to nineteenth century civilization, and upon us lies 
now the duty of realizing them in life. Our pride is on- 
ly that we have understood them; that we defended them 
thru those dark years when they were trampled under 
foot by the Social Democratic politicians and their would 
be philosophers; and that we still intend to remain true 
to theni, “FREEDOM'’, London. 


ROSS WINN 


[The following from a biographical sketch of the val- 
liant Revolutionist, Ross Winn, whose untimely death at 
the age of 41, is a decidedly great loss to the cause of 
labor, brings forcibly to your attention the dire need of 
the widow and child, and you are urgently requested to 
render such assistance as 1s within your power. Editor. | 


Three years ago our comrade fell a victim to the dis- 
ease of the poor, Tuberculosis. He had little faith in 
doctors and tried nature instead. Unfortunately one can- 
not live on nature alone, especially when one has a 
wife and child. And so Ross Winn had to return to civ- 
ilization. In Mount Juliet, Tenn. assisted by his devoted 
companion, Gussie Winn, and cheered by their child 
Ross, Jr. he eked out a miserable existance, and kept, 
up his propaganda. 

Last year, however, his condition made work impos- 
sible. But he was too proud to ask for assistance from 
his comrades even. It was thru his wife that we learned 
of their terrible plight, immediately some money was 
raised, which might have kept him in comfort fora 
while. But the only thing that meant comfort for Winn 
was the spread of his ideas. And so he spent sixty 
dollars—a fortune to the little family—on a new print- 
ing outfit, and ‘‘The Advance’’ was started. 


It was this that helped more than medicine or nature 
to prolong the life of our tireless comrade. And then 
the end came. In the early morning hour of August 
3th, the inexorable master, Death, stilled the fervent, 
burning heart of Ross Winn. Only faithful Gussie and 
their boy were with him. The good Christian neighbors 
had no use for the heretic. Poor fools? How could 
they fathom the beauty and love that permeated the man 
whom they feared in life and shunned in death? 


He is beyond them now, not so his child, who next to 
his ideals, he loved most, and whom he hoped to save 
from Christian kindness and patriotic beneficence. Ross 
Winn 1s beyond it all, but we are still here, not only to 
continue his work with the same ardor, and devotion as 
he, but also to bring his boy, even in a small measure 
the comradeship and care of his father. At the death of 
Ross Winn, nine dollars was all that was left to his fam- 
ily. 

Their need is great and immediate. I therefore earn- 
estly urge that a fund be raised at once to assist the faith- 
ful comrade and child of Ross Winn. Contributions can 
be sent direct to Gussie Winn, Route 3, Mt Juliet Tenn. 

It is only thrn the manifestation of solidarity that we 
can prove the living force of the ideals for which Ross 


Winn lived, worked, and struggled. 
Emma GOLDMAN. 


The men of future generations will yet win many a 
liberty of which we do not even feel the’ want. Stiruer. 


peak 


wees 


% REVOLUTION! $ 


And tho’ ye caught your noble prey within your hang- 
man’s sordid thrall; 

And tho’ your captive was led forth beneath your city’s 
rampart wall: 

And tho’ the grass lies o’er her green, where at the 
morning's carly red 

The peasant girl brings funeral wreatlis, I tell you still, 
she is not dcad! 


And tho’ from off the lofy brow ye cut the ringlets flow- 
ing long, 

And tho’ ye've mated her amid the thieves’ and murd- 
erers’ hideous throng, 

And tho’ ye gave felon fare, bade felon garb her livery 
be, 

And tho’ ye set the oakum task, I tell you all, she still 
is free! 


And tho’ compelled to banishment, ye hunt her down 
thru’ endless Jands; 

And tho’ she seeks a foreign hearth, and silent ‘mid its 
ashes stands; 

And tho' she bathes her wounded feet where foreign 
streams seck foreign seas; 

Yet, vet, she never more will hang Ler harp on Babel's 
willow trees! 


Ah no! she strikes it very strong, and bids their loud de- 
fiance swell, 

And as she mocked your scaffold erst, she mocks your 
banishment as well. 

She sings a song that starts you up astounded from your 
slumbrous seats, 

Until your heart, your craven heart, your traitor’s heart, 
with terror beats! 


No song of plaint, no songof sighs for those who perish- 
ed unsubdued. 

Nor yet a song of irony at wrong’s fantastic interlude, 

The beggar’s opera that ye try to drag out thru its lin- 
gering scenes, 

Tho’ moth-eaten the purple be that decks your tinsel 
kings and queens 


Oh, no! the song those waters hear is not of sorrow, nor 
dismay, 

Tis triumph song, victorious song, the pæons of the 
future day, 

The future, distant now nomore, her prophet voice in 
sounding free. 

As well as once your Godhead spake: 
I will be! 


I was, I am, and 


Will be, and lead the nation on the last of all your hosts 
to meet. 

And on your necks, your heads, your crowns, I'll plant 
my strong, resistless feet. 

Avenger, Liberator, Judge, red battles on my pathway 
hurled, 

I stretch forth my almighty arm, till it revivifies the 
world. 


You see me only in your cells; ye see me only in the 
grave; 

Ye see me only wandering lone, beside the exile’s sul- 
len wave. 

Ye fools! Do I not live where ye have tried to pierce 
in vain? 

Rests not a nook for me to dwell in every heart and 
every brain! 


In every brow that boldly thinks, erect with manhood’s 
honest pride, 

Does not each bosom shelter me that beats with honor’s 
generous tide ? 

Not every workshop, brooding woe? not every hut that 
harbors grief? 

Ha! Am I not the Breath of Life, that pants and strug- 
gles for relief? 


'Tis therefore I will be, and lead the people yet your 
hosts to meet. 

And on your necks, your heads, your crowns, will plant 
my strong, resistless fect. 

It is no boast, it is no threat, thus history’s iron law 
decrees, 

The day grows hot, oh, Babylon! ’Tis cool beneath thy 
willow trees! 

— FREILIGRATH.,. 


Whosoever will be free, must make himself free: free- 


dom is no fairy's gift to fall into any man's lap. 
Nietzsche. 
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SPECIAL FROM AUSTRALIA. 


I forwarded the Kttor-Giovannitti Defence Appeal to 
the Melbourne Trades Hall Council, who passed a mo- 
tion instructing their Secretary to send a protest to the 
President of the U. S. A. thru the American Consul. A 
reply wes received that the protest would be forwarded. 

The cost of living has increased enormously in Aus- 
tralia. People with families are complaining of the im- 
pessibility of paying thei: way. The Workers are real- 
izing that Luisi Gove nment has failed, as the struggle 
to live is worse than ever. House rent is very high. 
Families are crowding into rooms, being unable to pay 
the rent of houses. The Political Labor Leagues are 
passing motions complaning that the Land-Lords ate ex- 
ploiting the workers unmercifully, 

There is much talk of a General Strike aguinst rent, 
but [ am afraid the workers are too blackward to do any- 
thing so sensible. Australia appears to be the most hop- 
less country known regarding Direct Action and the Gen- 
eral Strike. 

Conscription is breaking down. The Federal Labor 
Government is commencing to waver and is dropping its 
jailing. This is the result of a vigorous agitation carried 
on by myself and a few others thrioat Australia. We do 
not intend to stop until militarvism in Australia 1s no 
more, 

The boys are being tried in fifties at a time for refus- 
ing to be tramned murderers and an ex carpenter named 
Pearce talks jail and military punishment to break the 
bovs’ spirits. This ex wave slave is now Minister of De- 
fence Save us from our Friends! 

When will the workers take their Freedom? Kcho an- 
swers: ‘‘When?"’ 

J. W. FLEMING. 


i nr mr 
WE APPEAL TO YOU 
Brothers of the North, the East, Lovers of Ialerty in All 
Lands, and Rebels of the South: 

We, the Brotherhood of Timber Workers, are in a life 
and death struggle with the Southern Lumber Operators’ 
Association, the local branch of the International Lum- 
ber Trust. For twenty long and terrible months we 
have fronted and fought this merciless combine of capit- 
alists and gunmen. For nearly two long years now, al- 
most alone and single-handed, we have kept aloft the 
banner of work: y-class revolt against the peon kings of 
the South. Today sixty-five of our members are un- 
der indictment for ‘‘murder’’ and ‘‘shooting with intent 
to kill’’ and sixty-one of them are in the parish prison 
at Lake Charles, Louisiana, awaiting trial for their lives 
and liberties; this is the outcome of the massacre of our 
people at Grabow, La., which occurred on Sunday, July 
7, 1912. The whole Southern Oligarchy, which is world- 
infamous for its merciless exploitation of labor, is back- 
ing the Southern Lumber Operator's Association in tts 
fight to destroy our union and maintain peonage in the 
South. No worker has ever tasted the bitter fruit of 
this system, whether in the forests the mines cr mills 
of the South, but knows the savage forces we are fight- 
ing; knows that the worst we say of them and more 1s 
true, and knows that in fighting these forces we are 
rendering a great service to the cause of all who ‘a 
bor; that in fighting for our rights we are also blasing 
the way of human liberty thru the jungles of the South 
Ask the miner of Alabama and the child-slaves of the 
Carolinas whether or not we deserve your aid and sup- 
port in the strugyle we are making against this blood. 
lusting, gold-crazed Oiigarchy, this Aristocracy that was 
born out of a marriage of capitalisin and chattel slavery. 

All we ask you for is a little money, a little gold with 
which to defend the lives and liberties of our endanger- 
ed fellow-workers. Committee of Defense, Brother- 
hood of Timber Workers, Jay Smith, General Secretary, 
Box 78, Alexandria, La. 
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THE PANAMA CANAL 

Ten thousand cheered the speech delivered on Boston 
Common by Roosevelt, Aug. 18; a speech in which he 
boasted that he ignored Congress in his annexation of 
Panaina ,and conversion of the canal, as it is now claim- 
ed, into private property of the United States. Here is 
part of what he actually said; 

“If I had wanted to avoid trouble, I never hunt troub- 
le, but I dont avoid it when it comes my way (applause), 
I could have done one of two things; if I had wished no 
trouble I would have made a masterly report to Con- 
gress and Congress would have held a series of able de- 
bates on the masterly report and we woeald hav: had 
half a century of more conversation (Applause and 
laughter.) Ard the canal would be $0 years cft now, 


“Instead of doing that I took the zone and started the 
canal. (Applause.) And I allowed Congress, instead 
of dchatine the carl. which would have been a musfer- 
tune. to debate me (lanehter) which didn’t make any 


difference to anybody, and least af all to me. (Laugh- 
ter.) And in consequence of that we came to a fair 
working compromise. 

“We got the canal and Congress got the debate. 
(Laughter.) Antl the debate is still going fitfully on, 
and I think it wont close until long after I am dead 
(laughter) and the canal will be finished in another 
year! (Applause and cheers. 9°" 

Ten thousand persons cheered that nauseating brag. 
Ten thousand patriotic and intelligent, and all-the-rest- 
of-it. American citizens yelled their heads off when 
former President caplained to them that Congress 
was merely a useless talking shop, and that he, as dic- 
tator, had snapped his fingers at it. He bad assumed 
the infallible authority that the Pope assumes in matters 
of religion, and his audience went wild with dclight ov- 
er the avowal. He served notice on the American peo- 
ple that its whole representative system isa farce, and it 
jumped with joy. 

We ourselves have no quarrel with that notice, for it is 
the very soul of truth. We simply note the speech and 
its reception as unspeakably siyrnificant, adding the re- 
flection that this so-called Republic 1s already far down 
the toboggan that ends in the man on horseback. 

“REGENERACION.” 
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A PROTEST FROM ACROSS THE LINE. 
Victoria, DB. C, Avgust 25, 1912. 
Governor Foss, Masrachusetts, Honored Sir: 

We, the citizens of the City of Victoria, in the 
Province of British Columbia, in mass meeting as- 
senibled, and aiter Gue discussion of the charges 
avainste J. Etta ard A. Giovannitti: 

Do hereby protest against the imprisonment of 
these inen; and Le it further 

Resolved, That we ask the Governo’: of Mases- 
chusetts, in order to prevent further ds e on 
the said fair state vo immelae release these 
innocent men that trey aay enjoy the rights 
which the “onstituticn of the States guarantees 
to h nest ard upright men. 

Signed and sealed Vv oticers of 

A F. OF L. 

TRADE & LABOR COUNCIL. 
S. P. OF CANADA. 
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THE WORKERS’ UNIVERSITY. 
Books and Pamphlets For Sale By the Agitator 
Publishing Association. 

A Physician in the House, Dr J. H. Greer...... 2.50 
What is Property? P. Proudon...........-. . 2.00 
Flowers of the Mind, the best poems ........... 1.25 
Life of Albert R. Parsons, with a true history of 

the Anarchist Trial .... . ..sesessss.eses.s. 1.60 
The Bomb, Frank Harris. A powerful novel 

bkased on the Chicago tragedy of ‘87, cloth.... 1.00 


Looking Forward, a Treatise on Woman...... .. 1.00 
Anarchism ond other Essays, Emma Goldman .. 1.19 
Loves. oming of Age, Edward Carpenter ...... 1.00 
The Changing Order, Oscar Lovell Triggs ...... 1.00 
Tne American Msperanto Book, Arthur Baker... 1.00 
The Piysies] Basis of Mind and Morals, Fitch.. 1.00 
Though s Of a Fool ....... cee ee cee eee . «$1.00 
The Cost of Something for No thing, 3 P Altgeld 1.00 
The Positive School of Criminology, Ferri. .50 
Origin of the Family, Property, a ‘Engels... .50 
The Evolution of Property, P. Lafargue ........ .50 
Slavery of Our Times, Tolstoy .....cceeseeeeee 65 
Making Money in Free America, Bolton Hall... .50 
The Sale of An Appetite, a Purpose Story ..... .60 
Francisco Ferrer; His Life, Work and Martyr- 
GON serana eaa SRR eRe aes aaaea wee 
Canmunism and Conscience, E. c. Walker ..... 25 
The Rational Education of Children, Ferrer..... .05 
Modern Science and Anarchism, Kropotkin . ... .15 
Vice: Its Friends and Its Foes, E. C Walker... .15 
What the Young Need to Know. E. C. Walker... .15 
The Sta e: Its Historic Role, Kropotkin ........ 10 
The Open Shop, C S. ag te, eave eaves: 200 
Crime and Criuunals, C. DarrOW ..csceceesee 10 
Law and Authority, ate ad fs Corea us <... 05 
The Wage System; Revolutionary Government.. .05 
Appeal to the Young, Kropotkin oe. .eeeseeee 05 
Evolution and Revolution, Reclus .s.s.s.sss. eee 05 
Roosevelt and Anarchy, Jay Fox ......... ss... 056 
Trade Unionism and Anarchisin. Jay Fox ... ..  .06 
Anarchist Communism, Kir potkin 2.1... csse.. 05 


The Mexican Revolution, Wm. C. Owen ...... 05 
Direct Action ys. Legislation, J. B. Smith ...... 05 
Anarchism vs. Malthus, C. L James ..... PESE A) 
Patriotiem Fmma Goldman ........... osease. -05 
What 1 Believe Emma Goldman ......... ..... 05 

Two Woikers, Malatesta ...... ae eatemvesaste 200 


HENDERSON BAY ROUTE- Steamer Tyconda leaves 
Commercial Dock, Tacoma, for all points on Hender- 
son Bav, including Heme, week dys at 230 p. nL, 
returne nest morning. Surebav at & a m., return- 
ing same dov. 


Around the World 


France. 

The government is carrying a severe campaign agrinst 
the organized teachers. The Minister of Instruction is- 
sued an order in which he gave the teachers until Sept. 
10th. to disband, because the tendency of their organiza- 
tion is ‘‘immoral and inpatriotic.’’ 

The teachers do not willingly obey this order, but pro- 
test with all their power against it. The government is 
determined to use every means and especially hunger, 
to bind the teachers to its will. 

The mutiny in the Navy does not seem to have been 
quite as harmless as the afficial announcements tried to 
make it. From Toulon comes the news that on account 
of the trouble on board the armed cruiser ‘‘Verite’’ 60 
officers and 109 sailors. have been punished. 

All the advanced elements are occupied by the Russet 
affair and have forced the governmient to investigate the 
Army hierarchy. 


Ruasia. 

On account of having in his possession forbidden 
works of Tolstoi, the well known Prince Nalhaschidse 
has been condemned to one year in the penitentiary. 

Martial law in scbastopol on account of revolt in the 
Navy. Ina conflict between loyal and rebel sailers ov- 
er 100 were killed and 300 wounded. 

Spain. 

General strike in Barcelonia and all of Catalonia, in 
which the railroad men have joined, in spite of the fact 
that they are ‘‘government reserves” and had been ‘‘or- 
dered’’ to serve as such. For this they are liable to court 


martial, which shows thie fine revolutionary spirit of the 
men, 


Germany. 

Riots spreading thruout the Province of Schlesein on 
account of the high cost of living. Public markets were 
wrecked, farmers were thrown into their egg baskets 
aud dealers attacked by the infuriated women, who were 
organized and had agreed not to pay more than a given 
price for articles of food. 


South America. 

Syndicalism is spreading rapidly among the farm la- 
borers and small farmers in Argentine. 

Police sent to arrest the leaders of the striking quarry- 
men on Isla Mala, (Bad Island) Uruguay, have disap- 
peared and a careful search have been unable to reveal 
their whereabouts. 


Italy. 

General discontent is spreading and great agitation is 
being carried on in the nothern cities against the seem- 
ing endless war between Italy and Turkey. 


British Columbia. 

The Construction Workers on the Grand Trunk R.R. 
are pursuing their fight for better conditions and high- 
cr wages with vigor. They issuea four page Bulletin, 
which shows they are alive to the power of the press. 


THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN FRANCE 


A Study in Revolutionary Syndicaliom 

By Louis Levine Ph. D. Cloth $2.00. Paper cover $1.50. 
Longmans, Green & Co., N. Y. 

As we have shown in the articles ‘‘Anarchism and 
Syndicalism,'’’ the second one of which is published in 
this issue, Syndicalism is not a creation of yesterday, 
nor a philosophy evolved from the fertile brain of an 
economist, but an evolution, a growth of over forty yeurs, 
worked out of their experience by the workers them- 
selves. 

Foolish, backward workmen may repudiate it; farsee- 
ing, designing capitalists may denounce it, but it will 
not down. Itishere, a vigorous, lusty offspring of work- 
ing class economics, and it is for us to accept it, as we 
accept the sky-scraper, the flying machine and the var- 
ious other marvels of modern society. 

This is the first book to give a comprehensive sketch 
of the evolution and history of Revolutionary Syndical- 
ism in English. The book is written in a most sympa- 
thetic manner, giving the spirit as well as the letter. 
The author begins at the French Revolution and traces the 
efforts of the workers to organize, and the machinations 
of the ruling class to prevent organization. 

He shows, truly, that the middle class took possession 
of France after the Revolution, by the Jaws passed for- 
bidding laborers to organize while allowing the capital- 
ists to associate in their Boards of Trade to further their 
own private ends. 

This is preliminary to the main purpose of the book 
swhich deals particularly with the modern evolution of 
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organization among the toilers and their fight against 
the ruling class for the right to organize, and the varied 
struggles among themselves which have finally resulted 
in the present vigorous Revolutionary Syndicalist move- 
ment on one hand and the timerous, truckling, socialist 
political party on the other. 

The author brings out one point admirably clear—and 
he surely cannot be charged with partiality or bias in the 
matter—that is the utter failure of Politics either as an 
ideal or as a practical present-day solver of immediate 
economic problems. 

The lesson of the book is clear, that what the French 
workmen have past thru must assuredly be gone thru 
here and in other countries. Maybe in a modified form, 
owing to a variability of temperment. But the conditions 
being the same, alike experience must inevitable result. 

The French are merely some distance ahead of us. 
Their mobility of temperment, their easy grasp of knot- 
ty problems, the quickness with which they will jump 
into a situation and try it out, and their readiness always 
to test new propositions have given them a decided ad- 
vantage over the rest of us, who are so slow-moving aud 
careful lest in the breaking of new ground we stub our 
delicate toes. 

No one reading this book with a clear, open mind can 
fail to see that in this country no less than in France 
and every other capitalist country, Syndicalism must 
be the goal of the labor movement, and that the I.W.W. 
for many and varied reasons cannot supply the gap of 
syndicalism here. 

We will quote from this most valuable book in a future 
issues. Every student of Syndicalisin should read it. 

J. F. 


FROM THE MAIL BAG. 
Editor The Agitator— 

Fellow worker:—Enclosed find renewed “subscription 
for myself, also a starter for a friend of mine. 

I like your paper, tho I’m not struck on boosting 
for a Syndicalist movement in this country. I believe 
we have something better. The reason the rebel fellow 
carries a card in a job trust is that he has to to hold his 
job. 

I dont hold the key to the safe where the brains are 
kept, and maybe your way will help some. Js He bes 
Reply. 

How are we going to solve the problem of Labor while 
this “‘job trust’’ of two million toilers are allowed to re- 
main outside the scope of our educational propaganda, 
and the rebels not only refuse to educate it but actually 
help to perpetuate it with their dues? Isn't that a pe- 
culiar position for rebels to occupy? Surely we cannot 
hope to solve the problem without these two million! 
Surely we have some message for them! What, then, 
is the most reasonable action to take, stand off and de- 
nounce them for not coming after it, or to carry it to 
them and whisper it gently into their ears? 

Some chose the former method, the Syndicalists use 
the latter. In this the Syndicalists differ from other 
Revolutionists. In The Syndicalist League, then, we have 
an organization entirely different from any other. It has 
a field of action wholely to itself and is not competing 
with any organization. Therefore, when you say you 
have something better you speak wrong; you have some- 
thing different, that’s all. J.F. 


Editor The Agitator— 


Fellow Worker:—The last No. of The Agitator is a 


dandy. I enclose $2 for which send us another bundle 
of the same issue. Yours for Syndicalism, 
St. Louis, Mo. J. A. La Bille. 


A SYNDICALIST LECTURE TOUR 


Jack Wood, the well known organizer aud lecturer, 
will soon begin a lecture tour in the interest of THE 
SYNDICALIST LEAGUE of NORTH AMERICA and THE AG- 
ITATOR. 

He will start from Seattle, going east, and will cover 
all cities on the way. He will address indoor and out- 
door meetings, and where meetings cannot be arranged 
he wishes to confer with individuals interested in the 
new movement. 

This is an excellent opportunity to learn what Syndi- 
calism really is, and Jack Wood is just the man who can 
tell you. 

Every I. W. W. local shud arrange one or more meet- 
ing, and where the local will not do so, individual mein- 
bers shud volunteer to arrange them. 

The I. W. W. press and Headquarters for some reason 
have not given the rank and file a ghost of a show to 
learn anything about Syndicalism. They have supprest 
everything on the subject presented for publication. 

Why shud not the rank and file of the I. W. W. find 
out for itself? Write Jack Wood,who is a member, at 
803 31st St., Seattle. 


A TELEGRAM TO HAYWOOD 


New York, Sept. 16, 1912. 
Wm. D. Haywood, 


Lawrence, Mass. 

Stick to the General Strike and Direct Action. Thou- 
sands of workers in New York are ready to go to jail with 
you. Ettor, Giovannitti and Haywood must be freed, or 
every wheel in America will be stopped. 

(Signed by Anarchist Organizations) 
LIBERTARIO PENSIERO AZIONE. 
ERA NOVA. 
ITALIAN FRANCISCO FERRER. 
FREIE ARBEITER STIMME. 
VOLNE LISTY. 
GROUP INTERNATIONAL, Arbeiter Ring. 
I. W. W. No. 179, Branch No. 2. 
MOTHER EARTH. 
Goros TRUDA. 
BREAD AND FREEDOM. 
ARBEITER LESER, CIRCLE. 
CULTURA OBRERA. 
RUSSIAN LABOR GROUP. 
GROUP ANARCHY, Arbeiter Ring. 
EXECUTIVE FEDERATED ANARCHIST GROUP. 


A PHAMPHLET 


About Oct. 15th I shall have printed (in sixteen-page, 
self-covered phamphlet form) tent ohusand or more cop- 
pies of ‘‘State Socialism and Anarchism,'’ by Benj. 
Tucker. My object is to supply a complete exposition 
of Anarchism at cost for propaganda. I will take orders 
for any amount at the rateof $4.20 a thousand, or forty- 
two cents a hundred, purchaser to pay expressage from 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

CHAS. W. BERGMAN, Alpine, Mich. 


THE AGITATOR 
Financial Report For June 


Receipts, (subscriptions, etc.,) $25.85 
EXPENSES 
June deficit, $18.84 
Jay Fox, wages, 5 weeks, $40.00 
Faler & Co,, Linotype, 11.60 
Postage, 5.93 
Help, 1,00 
Total, $77.37 
Deficit $51.52 


RECEIPTS 

Seattle Agitator Club, $11.40; Porter, Stuhr, each $5; 
Mobhring, $3; Murdock, $2.50; Cook, $2; Raymer, Pohl- 
man, Communistic Library, Bergman, Wassilefsky, Lo- 
cal 380 I.W.W., London, Houghton, each $1; Soloman, 
Snellenberg, Seattle I.W.W., Long, each 75c. Vliet, 
Levine, Scarceriaux, Penhallow, M. Beck, Syndicaltst 
League, Kan. City, each 50c. Peterson, $1; Lavroff 30c. 
Trew, Quaide, Maloy, Mill, Reese, Prato, Frazel, Eg- 
gelston, Lundgrene Guerin; each 25c. 


THE EDITOR'S DEFENCE 


The Editor of this paper has been convicted on the 
charge of ‘‘encouraging disrespect for the law’’. if this 
verdict is allowed to stand every radical paper 19 the 
State will be at the absolute mercy of the prosecutors, 
and may be thrown into jail at any moment. 

The interest of free speech demands that this case be 
appealed, and we urge that you subscribe to this fund. 
The Free Speech League, 

Home, Lakebay, Wash. 


NATHAN LEVIN, Treas. 


FREEDOM 36c. a year. 
127 Ossulston St. London N.W. 


PERESS 
Weekly REGENERACION 3 months < 
Organ Mexican Revolution, 914 Boston St. Los Angele 


Monthly 
Anarchist Communism; 


10c. a copy THE TOILER $1. a oa 
A Militant Monthly; 1621 Locust St. Kansas City, Mo. 


10c. a copy MOTHER EARTH $1. a a 
Monthly, Devoted to Social Science, 55 W. 28 St. N. *- 


Communistic Library—Meets every Thursday pe 
from 8 to 10; every Sunday morning from 10 to 12. = 
lessons in English and Esperanto. Books in any E i 
uage free. 711 Hudson St., Trenton N-J- 


Wanted—Working people for a co-operative a 
in Tenessee. Address: H. E. Sawdon, St. Elmo Tenn. 


Send us Sc. for a copy of The Syndicalist. 


THE AGITATOR 


A SEMI-MONTHLY ADVOCATE OF SYNDICALISM, THE MODERN SCHOOL, INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM 


Dhe Passing Show 


THIRD FERRER ANNIVERSARY 


In the early morning of October 13th Francisco Ferrer 
was shot to death at Montjuich fortress, in Spain on, the 
charge of leading an insurretion. The charge was false. 
He had taken no pert in the uprising. Ilis accusers knew 
this, but they wanted to have him put out of their way, 
and this was their golden opportunity. 

Years ago Ferrer had left that kind of propaganda to 
others and started on a new line, opened up a new field 
of propagatida; that had thus far been quite untouched. 

He saw that all propagandists were engaged in an ef- 
fort to educate the adults, whose heads had been cram- 
med with superstition in youth; and it occurred to bim 
that if he could get the children before they were poison- 
ed by church and state, and while the mind was yet 
plastic and easily the receiver of impressions, he would 
plant there the seed of a rational and real education; 
and thus save the child from the slimy influences of the 
priest and politician, and create the disire and strength 
of character that would make of him a thoro rebel again- 
st the exciting order of things, 

This magnificest conception was even outweighed by 
another one that evolved beside it from the brain of the 
martyred Ferrer, He saw clearly what the most advan- 
ced saw but dimly, if they saw at al), that the method 
of imparted knowledge to him is the most important 
part of a child's education. 

The method af education with the least method in it 
is the beet of a)l. methods. 

Watch the child in the playground. You see the rythm 
in his work, but where do you find any rule? ‘‘Butt in,” 
make rules for him to follow and see how quickly he 
tires of the whole scheme. 

“Discipline,” you shout, ‘‘we must have dicipline,’’ 
By all means yes, discipline is one of the most important 
parts of a child’s education, and teachers for all ages 
have worked on the theory that in this particular respect 
he can be educated with a bisch rod, or its equivalent in 
leather. 

A birch rod will never make a free man owt of a boy; 
it will make of him a liar and a cowasd, and if he does 
become a man it only shows he had the power to over- 
come the obstacle of external discipline. 

Ferrer contended that the best disciplinarian is he or 
she who teaches the child todiscipline himself, and that 
without hie knowing it. 

Discipline can be braut about only thra the contin- 
ued application of the mind to particular work. Con 
tinucd application can be had ouly where the work isin- 
teresting tothe werker, Make the work interesting hy 
arousing the creative instinet, the disire to do things 
and the curiosity to know. 

This is done best by suggestion. The Modern School 
teacher is not a master with a rod, but a comrade with 
a suggestion. 

The Modern School does not teach a child what to 
think, it teaches him how to think. It does not teach 
Religion, Republicanism Socialism os Anarchism, it 
teaches him about these things. The Modern School has 
no creed, no doctrine, no end but truth, and po means 
to that end but freedom. 

For giving this wonderful revolutionary idea effect, 
Ferrer gave his life. Rome murdered him. ‘‘Long Live 
The Modern School’’ were his last words, as the holy 
Catholic bullets penetrated his heart: 


ACCESSORY BEFORE THE FACT 

The difficulty in securing jurors to try Ettor and Gio- 
vanitti is an indication that thre average citizen has some 
sense of honesty and fair play, and wants to keep clear 
of the official murder that is sought to be committed by 
the State of Massachusetts, attorney and official watchdog 
of the employing class. 

It is sought to convict them of “‘accessory before the 
fact’? of murder. The prosecution will attempt to show 
by extracts from their speeches that their utterances 
calculated to exite the workers to viofence and that the 
death of Anna La Pizza was therefore the direct and log- 
ical outcome of these fiery speeches. Whereupon they 
are guilty of murder. 

There are two famous cases of this character in the 
history of Anglo-Saxon Jurisprudence. 

The first of these is that of Lord George Gorden, tried 
and aquitted in London in 1780, on the charge of murder 
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and high treason. Gordon had carried on an active 
propaganda against the repeal of anti-catholic laws—e 
most reactionary agitation, 

He organized a big Demonstration in St. George's 
fields. The Government, as usual, interfered with the 
proceedings and, in the melee, some few were killed. 

Gordon's arrest followed. The prosecution quoted from 
his speeches, passages to show that he countenanced vi- 
olent opposition to the government, and shud be held 
responsible for the killing. 

The other and more important case is that of Chicago 
Anarchists, tried and convicted in 1887. Is this case 
Judge Gary held that the fact of the men making speech- 
es that had a tendency to incide murder, was sufficent 
to make thems accessories, andit did not matter whether 
the party who actually threw the bomb ever saw or heard 
these speeches. 

This ruling was necessary im order to give a legal air 
to the hanging of these men whose murder had been de- 
cided tpon before hand. 

It was not a question of getting the bomb thrower. It 
was: ‘‘now that this thing has happened whom shall we 
put oat of our way.”’ 

They picked their men and Gary did the rest. They 
couldn't show that some of the men were at the Hay- 
market Square, so it became necessary to make the rule 
ing in order to legalize the conspiracy. 

Governor Altgeld, in his ‘‘Reasons for Pardoning 
Fielding, Neebe and Schwab,’’ shows that the trial was 
a frameup from start to finish. 

Five revolutionists were killed by the faw. That was 
a job worth something to the stasters, and they knew 
how to put it over. They had iro scruples, tto supersti- 
tions abont the way things shnd be done. They have 
ends to attain and they go straight for the goal. If bri- 
bery and law-streching will help their cause these things 
are done. If the law is not sufficent they organize their 
vigilanties, as was done in San Diego, and go righ after 
the rebellous slaves; and they get them too. 

You see they are Direct Actionists who act. They may 
not put the sod over Ettor-a.id Giovannitti. It may not 
be good policy to do it. But they bave accomplished a 
great deal, even tho they dont hang theni. 

They have frightened us all into the bebief that there 
is going to be another Haymarket affair, and we have 
subscribed for the lawyers the money that would othes- 
wise go into the revolutionary propaganda. 

If they cam keep us fighting them in the courts, their 
courts, we wont have much time to fight them on the 
jobs. If they but multiply this court work sufficent- 
ly all our time will be consumed collecting money for 
the lawyers. We have, besides Ettos and Giovannitti, 
a crowd of men on tria) at Indianapolis, 64in Louisiana, 
a half dozen im San Diego, Aldamas in New York, Dar- 
row and Johannsen in Los Angeles and the writer in 
Washington. 

This court business ie becoming a very serious matter 
and the time is approaching when the sevolutionary el- 
ement will have to take action os its entire time and fi- 
nancial resourses will be cousumed in defending itself 
in the law courts. 


OUR ATTITUDE TOWARDS I. W. W. 


I was asked the other day why THE AGITATOR attacks 
the I. W. W., and I confess the question surprized me 
not a little. For I had not beer aware that this paper 
brad attacked that orgarrization. 

Asa matter of fact we have not attacked it. The fel- 
low worker simply mistook criticism for attack; and less 
there may be others laboring under the same mistake, I 
will quote from owr declaration of princtples, published 
in the first issue: 


THE AGITATOR will rot attack arty set of workers grop- 
ing towards the light. It will advise with the and ap- 
peal to their reason and experience when it thinks they 
are going in the wrong direction, Its object is to help 
create that unity of effort and solidarity among the wor- 
kers neccessary to their emancipation; neccessary éven to 
the preservation of the present conditios, bad as they 
are. For the aim of organized industrial capital, plainly 
to be seen, is the reduction of the toilers to a state of 
helpless non-unionism, where the individual will be com- 
pletely at its mercy, and the open shop idea have full 
sway. 

THE AGITATOR is well aware that Labor has a comnion 
enemy living off its weary toil, and against that common 
enenty if will direct sucht harsh words as it may chose to 
make use of; bat it is too well grounded in tts knowledge 
of life, too deeply imprest with the ideal of Labor soli- 
darity to turn its tongue upon its own kind. 


The two years since that was written has only helped 


oe 


WHOLE NO. ”’ 


and the readiness to call everyone a fair who does aot 
line up with our trend of thant has been « very common 
characteristic of the average radical, atid bes been decid- 
edly imjurious to his power of reason. 

So much atmnimosity is aroused in the average I. W. 
W. man at the mention of the A. F. of L. that he can- 
ttot see the simplest proposition in logic. It is this that 
largely accounts for his mistaking criticism for attack. 

Our criticism of the I. W. W. is based on logical giou- 
nds and shad not be regarded as an attack. THE AGI- 
TATOR has espoused Syndicalism because Syndicalism is 
the logical culmination of its trend of thaut. It never 
accepted the I.W.W. progrant as a whole for the oppos- 
ite reason. 

Where the I. W. W. conflicts with Syndicalism it is 
up to the I.W. W. to adjust itself or show wherein Syn- 
dicalism is wrong. At any rate it is very peculiar that 
the I}. W. W. should oppose the introduced of syndical- 
ism into this country, as it is doing, not so much openly 
as under cover, and at the same time endeavoring to 
create the impression that it is Syndicalism. 

As a matter of fact Syndicalism shud be welcomed by 
the I. W. W. into this country, for itis taking up a line 
of propaganda that will ultimately work out to the same 
ends, and that in a field quite outside the reach of the 
I. W. W, a field it has abandoned and givet up as a lost 
case, 

If the A. F. of L. is beyond all hope, why does the 
I. W. W. object to the syndicalists butting their heads 
against a stone wall? Has the 1. W. W. lost faith in its 
own philosophy? Does it fear that after all it might be 
wrong and that our possible success might prove it so? 

Would the I. W. W. sacrifice a possible victory for 
the cause of labor to save its reputation as a prophet? 

Even if we were to think the worst and assunte that 
the I. W. W’s attitude towards syndicalism is inspired 
by a fear that the growth of the latter will threaten its 
existance, suck fear would be quite unfounded. 

For, however strong the Syndicalist movement may 
grow, the I. W. W. wil) still have ite place as a Revolu- 
tionary labor organization among the textile workers, 
the Construction workers and other callings that it 
may organize, and that are untouched by organizations. 


A PAMPHLET ON SYNDICALISM 

This 48 page pamphlet, by Ford & Fostef, contains 
tore ideas oft the vital subject of Syndiealism than afl 
the mess of stuff that has appeated in the pages of mag- 
azines, wfittert by superficial, ilt informed scribes, and 
under the covers of pretentous books, written by middle 
class professors, who cannot possibly énter into the psy- 
chology of the underdogs about whom they write. 

With the exception of Mr. L. Levine's book, that we 
reviewed in our last issue, nothing of real value has been 
written on the subject before. 

Livine’s work is purely historical and thus valuable to 
all American students of the problem. But the meta- 
physical inductions of M. Sorel, for instance, much as 
they have been Jauded by bourgeois writers, ate of no 
actual value to anyone engaged in the real life of the 
working class movement. And, indeed, as an abstract 
proposition he fails to grasp the true psychology of the 
Syndicalist movement. Such writings are no doubt pro- 
found in their way, and interesting reading for mi.ictle 
class onlookers, just as learned treatizes on the ecc: i- 
ics of bees and ants are, but the toilers are aided now re 
by them in their progress than are the bees and aut: 

In fact if these books were read by workingmen they 
would become pessimists. Fancy an enthusiastic syn- 
dicalists learning from the profound Sorel that his syn- 
dicalism is a myth! Out on such abstract, academic va” 
porings. We want books that live and pulsate with the 
red blood of revolt, books that will inspire action and 
suggest methods for doing things. 


This pamphlet makes no pretentions, it gets dow 1 to 
business. [t explains, im clear, forceful speech just 
what Svndicalism is, and proceeds to make its applica- 
tion to American working class conditions. 

That is juet what we want. Action is the great need 
of the toilers. We want no more of your Philosophical 
abstractions. That kind of dope has held us down, kept 
oar kende tied and our lips sealed too long. 


Here we have a working basis for Syndicalism, let as 
get down to action. Send in a dime, get the pamphlet 
and read it for yourself. You have no timeto wait. You 
have waited long enuf for the political Messiah to fres 
you. Do it yourself, Jay Fox. 


THE AGITATOR 


Issued twice a menth, on the first and fifteenth. by Tre 
AGITATOR Publishing Assceiation from its printing 
otee in Home Wash. 
Entered at the postoffice at Lakebay, Wash. as Second 
Class Matter 
Subscription, One Dollar a Year. 
Two copies to o-.e address `l 50., 
Address all communication’ and as oe all meney erders 
payable to THe Screaror, TLakebay, Wesh. 
Articles fer publicatiog heuld be written LEGIBLY on 
one side of thie paper only 
THE AGITATOR does not bear the union stanp because 
it is not printed for prett. Putotas amon every letter 
of it. It is printed and published by uniomists and 
their friends tor the ecenomac and petitic I elneation of 
themselves an l their fellow toners. Mucu of the labor 
is given free. On the whole it is a werk of love -the 
love of the idea, of a world fit for the free. 
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I pity from my soul, u:.hapry men 

Compe!d by went to prostitute their ren; 

Who must, like lawyers, either starve or plead, 

And follow, right or wrong, where guineas lead. 
W. Dilien, 1623 S4. 


See re ET 


AGREEMENT IN ORDER T9 LIVE 


Basis of Social Harmony 
Having demonstrated that, frem a histerical point of 
view, the Trade Union movement is the mermal conse- 
quence of the working-class efforts of the 19th century, 
we must now examine the value of this movement from 
a philosophical anda social point of view Totegin with, 


a 


let us set down the premises ina few lines. Man cannot, 
and has never been able to, live isolated in the world. 
It is impossible to conceive the life of men who do net 
form a social group. However rucimentary were prim- 
itive human agglomerations. men always gethered te- 
gether in associations. Itis not true, as Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, theorist of democratic servitude, taught,—that 
before they forme: societies men Ii ed in a ‘'state of na 
ture,” and were only able to unerge from it when they 
relinquished some of their natural rights by means of a 
‘social contract.” 

This idle nonsense, now out of date, was much in vo- 
gue at the end of the 18th century. It inspired the revo- 
lutionary middle class in 1789-93, and it continues to be 
the basis of law and of institutions that hamper us. 

However erroneous Jean Jacques Kosseau's sophisms 
may be, they have the advantage of giving a philosoph- 
ical varnish to the principle of Authority, and of being 
the theoretic expression of imiddle-ciass interests. For 
this reason the middle-class made them itsown. It drew 
them up in the ‘Declaration of the Rights of Man” as 
well as in articles of the Code’ of laws, soas to set up 
for itself a complete compendium of exploitation and 
domination. 

Neither is it true, as proclaimed by Darwiuists, that 
society is but a battlefield where the struggle for exis- 
tence alone regulates the action of human beings. This 
theory, as monsterous as it is erroncous, gives a hypo- 
critical and scientific varmi-h to the worst forms of cx- 
ploitation. By these means the middle class construe 
that the exploiter is the strong being produced by natu- 
ral selection, whereas the exploited is a weak being, the 
victim of aninvincible necessity (also natural), and that 
the weak is compelled to vegetate or disappear accord- 
ing as the strong derives profit from one or other of these 
solutions. 

Such a theorv could only take root by an arbitrary and 
erroneous interpretation of Darwin's ideas. If it were 
true, it could anyhow only apply to different species. 
For war among one species is an accidental monstrosity: 
among different species, Jiving in asscciation, it is also 
unnatural, for harmony is an unquestionable necessity. 

The human animal needs harmony. If in far distant 
ages he had not been in solidarity with his fellow-men, 
he would never have emerged from the animal stege. 
Good fellowship among men is nct only essential to pro- 
gress, but to life. 

The agreement in order to live, far from causing a 
diminution of individuality in man, is a means of accru- 
ing and multiplying his power of well-being. The ex- 
amination of the real comlitions of life that obtain in 
human species ends in the negetion of theories circu- 
Jated by the dominant classes, theorfes that only aim 
at facilitating and justifying exploitation of the masses. 


The Limit of Liberty Doctrine 


Indeed, altho both doctrines, tne democratisin of J. J. 
Rousseau of the 18th century and the middleclass Dar- 
winisin of the 19th, have theorctical distinctions, they 
come tolike conclusions: they proclaim the spirit of 
renunciation, and tea. h that “Che liberty of ‘each is Hm- 
àted by the Hberty of others. by meins of these doc- 
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trines, the spirit of sacrifice thot went out of fashion and 
Was discredited ii religious aspect has agun arisen 
doctrines teach 


that as soon as mn anres to Lye in sochay, he of m- 


an] become asect.d princi, !: These 
This re- 
altar of Authority and Prop- 


Cessiiy renoune ss soms Of his natural rights. 
nradetction he makes oi the 
erty. aa mechs le ae quires the hope of enjoying 
the rivits tnat hays survivel kis scerifice. 

Modera ations Jel away by metaphysics, now wearing 
AS Nee, their 


Nowe democratie, mes, hive bent 


bichsan l s.eritiee | th ir rights; fer 


: Geo ries 
hive been so diyase dante the ut 


these 


: Sjans 


iif to- div evon c 
who prite themselves cu berg inteile tasliy emancipa- 
ted accept as an unquestionable axiom that the Itberty 
ef each is imitat byth Viberty ef others. 

Tis Jino formoulawill not bor examination; it means 
notiung riore or less (hur acesscant amd perpetual an- 
tagonism beta. on Thatasale@ny truth 
its progres. weul!l have b em nuposoie, for Efe would 


have Lena econtinual struc"? of enrago! 


husn bongs. 


wila beasts. 
As the Baimon animal ecuklenly have satisficd kis wants 
by injuring his fellow-men, it would have meant never- 
ending s'rugeles wars, cued untomite] ferocity. 

Butin emtecf cil airar Pthecries that represent so- 
ciety asa bath Cell, and men as beings only able to cx- 
ist if thev injure oue cneth-r tear one another to pieces, 
and devcur one another, we have pege sessed, aml the 
idea cf sclidavity his flourisied because the instruct of 
seCial karmony is more power.ul than the theories of the 
Struvple for existence. 

Tins deduction may be objecte | to by seme, who say 
and that 
its intervention hasbeen moralisiny aad pacifying. This 
The 
‘order’? creacced by the State hos but consisted in oppres- 


thot the State has been an agent of peouress, 
allegation completes the sophisms quoted above. 


sing the mosses in order that a privileged minority 


Minht pott, the masses berig made malleable by the 


belief ties Dove been hinpreznated with, consis g omn 


the admission thet the renunciation of partof then na- 


tural rigtits’’ is necessary when they agree toa ‘social 
contract.’ 
Liberty Grows by Assoeiation 

We must oppose the middie-class difinition of Lberty 
that sanctions slavery and misery by a contrary fermula 
whi h is the real expressica of secial truth springing 
from the fencamental principle of ‘ harmony in order 
to struggle t — that is, the bkberty of cach grows when 
in touch with the Liberty of others 

The uncuesticrable evidence of this definition explains 
The 


power of harmony in crder to live has a dynamic force 


the progressive Ceyelopment of human societies 


superior to the forces of division, repression, anl sup- 
pression exercised by parasite minorities. That is why 
That is why they have not 


solely consisted of butchery ruins, and mourning. 


societies have progressed. 


It istoour advantowve to became impregnated with this 
notion of aiberty in order to be proof against the inocul- 
ation of middle-class sonhisms, so as to be able to un- 
derstand what the word means 
that the chief prop lling power of humanity is harmony, 
association, 


‘society’? means. It 


Let us also understand that society is the agglomera- 
tion of individuals that constitute it, and that it has no 
individual life of its own apirt from them; consequent- 
ly there can be no question of aiming at social happi- 
ness than individual happines of the haman beings com- 
posing society. —EMILE POUGET. 


——— 


C TO MEXICO! 


The proletariat of the United States is net taking the 
interest in the Mexican Revelution that he should. He 
dont seem to realise the tremendous influence that the 
successful termination of this struggle will have in the 
futur of his life. The so called labor organizations of 
the United States and their periodicals have for some 
reason neglected to bring the sivuificance of this strug- 
gle before their members, 


While we hive been qaarreling among ourselves as to 
which is the only way to free the workers from the curse 
of wage slavery, the slaves of Mexico have gone steadily 
on with the real struggle “and flaring brands iuminte 
the message. Seize the lands! Open the prisons and 


HEE) 


make men frec! 

While we have been looking cn, seeing little, hearing 
fess and doing nothing to ciq Gor brothers in their glor- 
ious strugele, the capitalists and government have gone 
on with their diabolical schemes to put Gown the ree: 
lution end reduce our brothers to the slavery against 
which they are fightiuy. Already the Mexican berdur is 
lined with their henchmen, the army; this very day the 
Federal troops of Mexico are being trar oorted, under 
the protection of the army, throgh the United Stated, 
The government at Washingtot hos sanctioned the ship- 


nent of arms and amunition to the government forces 
of Mexico and has ruled it to bea crime punishable with 
imprisonment to aid in any way the workers in their 
struggle for existence. 

Shall we allow these thiugs to goonany longer? Shall 
we sit sient and see the capitalists armies merch into 
Mexico to shiughter our brochess in their strugple for 
liberty? 

“Staves of the world! Our cause is the same: 

One is immemorial shame; 

One is the stmnurgle, and in One name — 

MANHOOD -we battle to set men free. 

Uneurse us the land! ? 

When the capitalists armies march into Mexico the 
proletariat shul mareh doubly strong to defeat them in 
teir purpose. For every soldier that enters Mexico there 
should be two workers to defeat bhim in his plans. If 
wallow the armics of one nation to be used to defeat 
the workersof another nation when they have conquered 
the forces in their own country then never shall we gain 
our free-lom, 

Workers awake! Look 
Book at Mexico to the South. Sim Diego to 
the West, T owrence to the East, everywhere the same 
crimes are being committed on our brother, and still 
we slave on in silence. 


at the abuses committed on 
our class. 


“Re we men, and suffer such dishonor ? 
Men, and wash not the stain away in bhog?” 
—LABOR CULTURE. 


TEEL W. W. GOMYENTION 


Tho the 7th annual convention of the I. W. W., re- 
cently held in Chicago, developed no very remarkable 
features, nevertheless some of its doings deserve special 
notice. One of these was the strong sentiment aroused 
at/one time in favor of decentralization, a sentiment that 
ill fits the centralization theory prevalent in the organ- 
ization. 

A motion was made to give the General Executive 
Board juris-Hetion over the calling, conducting and set- 
The profest obiect of the 
motion was to limit tac n unber of free spreci fights, 
making it more ditlicult for iocals to get support fot such 
fights. 

F. H. Little, a G. E. B. member, made a vigorous on- 

on, clearly showing the evils of 


tling of all free speech firhis. 


slaught upon the moti 
centralization in the craft unions, warning the IL W W. 
against them. He concluded by saving’ The G. E. B. 
be damned! Dont vive it any sach power.” 

Thompson (General Organizer) and Speed (G. F. B. 
member) also made telling rrguments agamst the mo- 
tion. Thonipson declared that if the locals are t main- 
tain their rights of free speech they nmst be permitted 
and prepared to fight for it at the drop of tlre hat, and 
that the general organization will have to rely on the in- 
telligence of the locals to avoil uselessly squandering 
their streneth in such fights. Speed sensibly urged 
against the motion saving that if the locals were depriv- 
ed of the right to declare free speech fights the next 
thing the G. E. B. would despoil them of would be their 
right to strike. The motorr was lost by an overwhelm- 
ing vote and thus an important victory was scored for 
decentralization in the I. W. W. 

In the discussion so strong was the sentiment for lo- 
cal autonomy that one was almost led to believe that the 
I. W. W. had repudiated the centralists theory, which 
differenciates it so sharply from every other revolution- 
ary labor union in the world, and had accepted the de- 
centralization theory. 

The disillusionment came, however, in a later discus- 
sion on motions to deprive the G. E. B. of the power to 
levy special strike assessments (a most dangerous power, 
as it gives the G. E. B. the power to decide whether or 
not a union's strike shall be financially supported, and 
thus, perhaps, even whether a strike shall he called.) 
and the power to pass on ali agreements made between 
subordinate parts of the I. W. W. and employers. (an- 
other dangerous power, as it gives the G. E. B. abso- 
lute control of al! strikes. ) 

Both these motions were overwhelmingly defeated. 
The same men, with the exception of Little and one o: 
two others who had previously fought for local auton- 
omy, in those cases fought agaist it. 

The explaination of this contradiction is simple: The 
I. W. W. has had great experience in free speech fights 
and has learned that local autonomy is essential to their 
success, and it, therefore, endorses the Syndicalists de- 
centralization idea in regard to them. 


On the other hand it has had absolutely tio experience 
in collecting national strike assestments and but little in, 
settling strikes. It has not yet learned the danger of al- 
lowing a few men to arbitrarily hold the purse strings 
of the whole organization and thus largely control its 
strike activities, nor the danger of allowing a small com-~ 
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Moloch! rise and gaze with awe; 
Tho mankind thy worship spurn, 
Still to Ged another law 

Kindles flames where victims burn. 
Thou knew not the magic art 
Fire to kindle in the heart. 

Ha! ha! At the modern shrine 
Millions kneel; the fires within 
Forcing, driving, swift to win 

Doom more merciless than thine! 


See them coming, blooming, fresh, 
Brothers, sisters, husbands, wives; 
See them leaving, shrank in flesh, 
Owning nothing but their lives. 
Not in forms of wickerwood 
Burn we now our children’s blood. 
Haj ha! All thy rites I scorn, 
Mine the parent, mine his years, 
Mine his toil, his sweat, his tears, 
Mine the mother's babe unbort?! 


Christ! Incarnate, heaven-writ law! 
Where thy priests once ruled supreme, 
Where thou stake and fagot saw, 
Other lights on mankind gleam. 
Stake and dungeon, rack and screw, 
Later force hath hid from view. 
Ha! Ha! "Liberty of trade’’— 
Right to jostle, right to crush, 
Right o’er fallen ones to rush— 
Hath another’s temple made. 


Whether wood, or brick, or stone, 

Temples still, for they enshrine 
All men łove, or hope, or own, 

All that doth the soul entwine. 
Christ, give place! thy days are o'er; 
Other idols men implore. 

Ha! ha! Idols shaped from steel, 
Deaf to all men may endeavor, 
Crying: “Ever! ever! ever!” 

Where men breathe thy name and—kneel. 


Molock! Christ! Gods of the past! 
Thou knew man but in the germ; 
New worlds now with thine contrast, 
Where my law is progress’ term. 
Soul and body, life and death, 
All are hazarded for wealth; 
Ha! ha! Monarch of the globe! 
_ Christ's and Moloch’s legatee, 
Heir to their authority, 
Mine their scepter, mine their robe. . 
—Dvkr D. LUM. 


tener ee ee 
mittee, which might easily be corrupt, to dictate upon 
what terms all strike settlements shall be made. Hence 
in these matters it still strikes to the Socialist centraliz- 
ation theory, foisted upon it at its birth. It's safe to say 
that when, if ever, the I. W. W. does get experience in 
these matters it will repudiate the Socialist centraliza- 
tion theory and adopt the Syndicalist decentralization 
practicé even as it has done in the case of free speech fights. 

An interesting debate was caused by a motion by Halco 
(G. E. B. member) to strike ont the constitutional clause 
forbidding I. W. W. members to become officials in 
craft unions. Tho Halcro, assisted by several other 
delegates, ably defended his motion, citing nunrerous in- 
stances where I. W. W. members could have taken 
charge of craft wnion machines and used thenr to beneffé 
the I. W. W. but refraimed from doing so, to the det- 
rement of the 2. W. W. The motion was lost. The mer- 
its of the proposition, which Halcro et al unsuccessfully 
tried to make the issue, were Jost in a blizzard of abuse 
against the A. F. of L. Halco was called a syndicalist 
and his motion one’ to’ ‘‘bore from within’’ and both 
were squelched on this basis. 

And in truth the experiment would have been a dan- 
gerous one for the I. W. W's ambitious program. Give 
I. W. W. members the right to hold offices in craft 
unions and they will striveto win them. This would lead 
inevitably to the buiiding of rebel machines and a gen- 
eral campaign of “Doring from within.” This might 
lead anywhere. ` Thé féar of encotraging ‘‘boring from 
within,” tho unexpresséd, no doubt lurked in the minds 
of many of the delegates and influenced their action. 

A general air of prosperity, bred of the Lawrence 
strike and its aftermath, pervaded the convention. All 
the delegates were enthusiastic and business like. They 


departed the convention with high hopes for the coming: 


year. 


A strong Socialist minority, if not a majority, was pre- 
Owing to its newness, the gen- 


sent at the convention. 
sral enthusiasm, etc, this minority did not manifest itself 
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greatly. However part of it could be seen to wince un- 
der the “tongue lashings'’ administered the S. P. by 
various reports. It's only a matter of time, however un- 
til the old quartel between the politiciansand the direct 
actionists is again unchained in the I. W. W. 

WM. Z. FOSTER. 


WHAT WE ARE UP AGAINST 


Thefsteel corporaticn, says Collier's has an outstanding 
capitalization of nearly fifteen hundred million dollars. 
That amountis very nearly as great asthe aggregate as- 
sest valne of the great cities of Chicago and St Louts com- 
bined, with their 2.876.554 inhabitants. Withthat huge 
capital two this single corporation acquired miore than 
two hundred other companies. 

Thru these companies it owns the principle iron ore 
supplies in the United States; it owns stragetic transpor- 
tation systems; it owns a large part of the steel mill of 
the country, The corporation is in turn controlled by a 
few men—its directors. These few men are directors also 
in fifty nine banks and trust and insurance companies, 
which together hold quick capital, the life blocd of bus- 
iness, of more than double the amount of the Steel Cor- 
poration's capital. 

The few men who control the Steel Corporation are 
directors also in twenty nine other railroad systems, 
with 126.000 miles of line, more than half the railroad 
mileage of the United States, and in steamship compan- 
ies. These men are also directors in twelve steel-using 
street railway systems, including some of the largest in 
the world; they are directors in forty machinery and 
steel-using companies; in many gas oil and water com- 
panies, extensive users of iron products; and in the 
great wire-using telephone and telegraph companies. 

The aggregate assets of these different corporations 
exceed sixteen billion dollars. Sixteen billion dollars 
is more than twice the assent valueofalithe property in 
all New England. It is more than one-half times the 
value ofthe property in the thirteen Southern States. It 
is larger than the assest value of all the property in the 
twenty two States, Nerth and South, lying west of the 
Mississippi River, except only Texas. 


POINTED PARAGRAFS 

When we hear rich men singing ‘‘My Country, ‘tis of 
Thee,’’ it cause no surprise, but to hear laboring men 
singing it who don‘t own enough land to bury them, 
is very ridiculous to say the least. 

Things are turned upside down all right. The richer 
church members sings ‘‘I care not for riches, neither 
silver nor gold,’’? and the poor one sings ‘‘My country 
‘tis of thee, Sweet land of tberty’’—to slave. 

Prohibitionists rave over canteens in the army. Hor- 
rible example for their dear boys! But it ts just lovely 
and patriotic for those same dear boys to take a rifle 
and shoot holes through some other dear boys for about 
$16 a month—hired to kill. No wonde? Jesus said of 
this class:‘‘Ye hypocrites, ye strain at a gnat and swal- 
low a camel.” 

The Catholic priests go through an idolatrous act cal- 
led elevating the host. It would be more to the point, 
more appropriate, if they were to put a box of cigars, a 
bottle of whiskey, a deck of cards, a pass to the ball game, 


_a package of chewing tobacco and a ticket to the show on 


aphte- and elevate this ‘‘host’’ to be adored by their 
blind followérs. They would at least be crooking the 
knée to something they really love. 


We have seen imposing parades in which men carried 
torches only, others iu which muskets were in evidence 
but now there are great public: parades in which men 
carry copies of the Bible. That surely is an improve- 
met. Mich. Christian Advocate. 


Not a particle. It is not so very long ago that a large 
body of professing christians paraded to Cubaand over to 
the Phillipines to make war on another "professing christ 
tian nation, Catholic Spain. And did not the pious Helen 
Goúld God-spé¢ed the soldiers on "their mission and pres- 
ent each one with a Bible; go the U.S. troops marched up- 
on Spain with a Bible injone hand and a gun in the other. 

So it has been down the whole twenty centuries of this 
dispensation of ‘‘Peace on earth and good will to men.” 

C & L. CAVES. 


SHALL MORE MURDER BE DONE? 


Brothers: In the name of Labor and Liberty we make 
this last appeal to your in behalf of our brothers now in- 
prisoned at Fake Charles, Louisiana, 


Their trial has been set for October 7th, which will be 
exactly three months froth date of the Massacre of Gra- 
bow. During tbese ninety days the Lumber Trust, with 
millions at its disposal, has been’ working day and night 
to fix the “‘evidence’’ on which it hopes to hang our fel- 
low-workers. During these ninety days detectives bave 
been everywhere hounding our brothers and their hetp- 
less familes; they have been in all our ` homies, all 


our 


unions; inthe jails, posing as maryrs to the sacred 
cause of Labor; hovering, buzzardlike, even ovér the 
deathbeds of the Timber Workers; cajoling, promising, 
threatening; using forged letters, documents and state- 
ments on our imprisoned brothers in an attempt to fright- 
en them into false confessions; telling them that all oth- 
er Unions, vea, that the Working Class itself had aban- 
doned them to their fate. 

When they fired on our meeting at Grabow, Louisiana; 
on July 7th, they killed our brothers, Roy Martin and 
Decatur Hall; our brother Ferro has since died of his 
poisoned wounds, while, on September 25th, their Dep- 
uty Sheriffs shot down and killed our fellow-worker 
Charles Smith, took his life as cold-bloodly as ever Di- 
az's rulales sent a victim to his grave, making four Un- 
ion men whose blood is on the hands of the Association; 
yet this monstrous tyranny still cries for blood, still strives 
to mak? its terror terrorize, stil! demands that more mur- 
der be done. 

Brothers, we appeal to you to act, and act at once, 
sending all funds collected or donated to the defence im- 
mediatly to JAY SMITH, Box 78, Alexandra, Louisiana. 


HOW THE REFORMER WORKS 

Have you seen a laborer carry a load? 
one one shoulder, then on the other, and back 
again to the first? Thus have you seen the work 
of the reformer exemplified. He would shift the tax 
from the workers’ coat to the land he Hves on. 
He would change the state from the political 
shoulder to the economfc shoulder. He would en- 
large the capitalist into the community. But never 
for his life would he remove the burdens from 
lator’s tack. 


THE EDITOR'S DEFENCE 


The Editor of this paper has been convicted on -the 
charge of ‘‘encouraging disrespect for the law’’. If this 
verdict is allowed to stand evety radical paper in the 
State will be at the absolute. merċy of the prosecutors, 
and may be thrown into jail at any moment. 

The interest of frée speech demands that this case be 
appealed, and we ufgé that you subscribe to this fund. 
The Free Speech League, 

Home, Lakebay, Wash. 


First 


NATHAN LEVIN, Treas. 


Progress is born of doubt and inquiry. The discoverer 
of a grèat truth wéll knows that it be usful to other men, 
and, as a greedy with-holding would bring him no en- 
joyment, he communicates. —Stirner. 
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SUPERIONITY OF DIRECT ACTION 


The superiority of direct ¿ction to political action in 
winning concessions from capitalism is clearly seen in a 
comparison of the achievements to date of the direct ac- 
tion and political action meve ments. 

All over the world practically all substantial conces- 
sions, such as shortening of the working day, increase 
of wages, protection of industry, etc., wrung by the 
workers from their masters, haye been won thru the 
medium of the labor unions. The political parties, on 
the other hand, have accomplished practically nothing 
for the working class. Karl Kautsky, a prominent So- 
cialist writer, writing of what the workers have accom- 
- plished by political action in Germany, where they have 
by far the Jargest political party in the country, says: 

‘‘The period of rapid change after the fall of Bismarck 
brought some little progress in Germany and France. In 
1891 wis enacted the law which established for women 
—who until then were unprotected—the eleven-hour 
maximum workday. In 1892 this regulation was alse in- 
troduced in France. 


‘That was all! Since then no progress worthy of the 
name has been achieved. In Germany we have, in the 
entire seventeen years, come so far that just now the 
ten-hour workday for women has been established. The 
male workers yet remain fully unprotected. On the field 
-of protection for male workers, as well as those of all 
other social reforms, complete stagnation reigns.” 

This is the proud seventeen-year record of the great 
German Socialist Party, which has absorbed untold ef- 
forts of German revolutionists. Its previous twenty-five 
years of history are even still more barren of results. 
Compared to the achievements of the German labor un- 
ions, which, by no means, use modern tactics, the petty 
conquests of the Socialist Party dwindle into insignifi- 
cance. The labor unions, tho considered of minor im- 
portance and neglected, and even opposed, by the polit- 
itical leaders of the German working class, have in all 
cases secured great advances in wages, shortening of the 
work-day and other important benefits, too numerous to 
mention, for their members. Had the workers compos- 
ing them without labor unions and dependent solely up- 
on the Socialist Party to defend their interests, they 
would have been reduced to a condition of serfdom. 

The same political stagnation that Kautsky complains 
of in Germany exists in every capitalist country. This 
is especially true of the United States. where the work- 
ers, in spite of their continual dabbling in politics, have 
gained practically nothing by political action. Wherever 
they enjoy higher standards of living, safeguards in in- 
dustry, etc., these are directly traceable to their labor 
unions, Unorganized workers are ordinarily wretched 
slaves suffering the lowest standard of living, the great- 
est exploitation and exporure to danger in industry. 
They lead a mere animal existence and are a fair exam- 
ple of what workers of all kinds would be were they des- 
titute of labor unions. 


Reasens for Superiority of Direct Action 


The chief cause for the greater success of the labor un- 
ions than the political party is found in the superior ef- 
ficacy of direct action to political action. The former is 
a demonstration of real power, the latter merely an ex- 
pression of public sentiment. A couple of instances, tak- 
en from late labor history, will illustrate this point: 

During the recent Lawrence textile strike, 24,000 work- 
ers, in the coarse of a couple of months, won important 
concessions in wages and improved working conditions, 
not only for themselves, but also for some 350,000 other 
workers in the same industry who took no part in the 
strike. In England, 1,000,000 coal miners, during their 
recent short coal strike, forced the British government 
to adopt the so-called ‘‘revolutionary’’ minimum wage 
bill. This strike shattered the long-accepted doctrine of 
the irresponsible relations between employer and em- 
ployed in England. It is now coming to be a recognized 
principle that the workers have a right to a living wage 
at least. 

For either of these groups of workers to have secured 
the same ends by political action would have been 
next to impossible. Of themselves alone they never 
could have done so, as minorities are negligible quantit- 
ies in politics. To have accomplished even the prelim- 
inary steps to such victories they would have to secure 
the political support of practically the whole working 
class. Even then they would have had no guarantee 
that their efforts had not all been in vain, as the finan- 
cial powers, who are only to be coerced by demonstra- 
tions of force, have time and again fragrantly disobeyed 
the political mandates of the working class. The many 
working class laws declared unconstitutional by the Unit- 
ed States Supreme Court and the hundreds of ‘‘dead let- 
ter” laws on the statute books of the various states are 
sufficent proofs of the masters’ contempt for working 
Class action. It isto be remarked that the Supreme 
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Conrt hasn't the power to declare unconstitutional the 
eigit-hour day, improved werking conditions, or any 
other Coucessions wou by direct action, even tho they 
have been won by the most insignificant minority of 
workers. This is an eloquent testimonial to the efficacy 
of direct action. 

Another tribute to the value of direct action— next in 
importance to the growth of Syndicalism itself—is the 
growing tenilency of Socialist politicians to recognize 
and concede functions of the labor unions. At first these 
politicians could see no good whatever in the labor un- 
ions and openly faut them. However, little by little, 
they have had to, at least partially, recognize their 
worth and to quit their open warfare upon them, un- 
til now they have been universally forced to assign 
to them the task of maintaining the standard of living 
of the workers under capitalism. Many European Social- 
ists even advocate winning the universal franchise by 
the general strike, which they have vainly tried to 
win by political action. The Belgian Socialist Party took 
this humiliating stand at its last convention. 

Another cause Of the inferior achievements of working 
class political action is that the Socialist Party does not 
take advantage or even the slight opportuuities it has to 
help the workers. The Socialist Party, all over the 
world, unlike the Jabor unions, which are composed 
solely of workers with common economic interests, is 
composed of individuals of all classes, however conflict- 
ing their interests may be. It necessarily organizes on 
the basis of political opinion, not economic interests. 
The non-working class elements control it everywhere 
and inject themselves into whatever offices the party 
wins. Once in office these ambitious politicians fritter 
away their time with various vote-catching schemes, such 
as the reduction of taxes, ‘‘clean government,’’ ‘‘social 
peace,’’ etc., while the working class is starving. They 
neglect to exploit even the few opportunities political 
action offers to improve the conditions of the working 
class, (From ‘‘Syndicalism’’ by Ford & Foster.) 


Around the World 


France. 


The C. G. T. convention, among other important work, 
discussed ways and means to combat ‘‘the Infamous law” 
and to aid its victim. It is plain a hard fight will 
be put up by the Syndicalists to have this infamous law 
abrogated. A lengthy discussion took place relative to 
the tendencies toward centralizations in the Railroad 
wokers'’ nnions, 

The Publisher of ‘‘Libertaire’’ has been sentenced to 
3 months in prison for publishing an article on the Bon- 
not affair. 


Russia. 


Since the naval insurrection of last month inthe Black 

Sea fleet, for whole five hundred officers and men are 
now in chains, the government has lost all confidence 
in the loyalty of any of its sailers, and has taken the 
breach locks out ofall the guns, making them useless 
in case of revolt. 
Kronstadt and Sebastopol have been placed under martial 
tial law, and the ‘‘Knout’’ is still at work. From Janu- 
ary until July this year, 109 were condemned to death, 
and 56 executed. Verily, the little Father ‘‘is jealously 
guarding'’ his title as the ‘‘blood-czar’’ 

Any paper printing a line about this ‘‘unpleasant”’ 
situation is promptly confiscated. 

Austria. 

A good example of direct action was shown in Vienna 
during the Eucharist Congress. Free vending of papers 
is forbidden by a fine of $23. In spite of that the Freie 
Schule (Free School), an association of law-abiding cit- 
izens in general, issued the ‘‘Josefs Blattern’’ a mild 
circular against the Eucharist Congress. In order to 
spread this circular 4,000 men and women organized and 
passed out over 500,000 of them from all street corners, 
saloons, and cafes of the city. Against this kind or ac- 
tion the police were helpless, of coarse. Some 200 were 
arrested, but what was that in view of the fact that 500, 
000 circulars had been spread, againstthe law. Or would 
it have been better to have waited until we are strong 
enuf to abolish the $23 fine by parliamentary action? 

e. 

The valliant revolutionary paper, La Protesta, has ap- 
appeared again after being supprest by the authorities. 
During the fifteen years of its existance this gritty pap- 
er has been supprest twenty times. 

The Agrarian agitation continues and thousands of la- 
borers are emigrating to Chili, where, unfortunately, 
conitions are no better. 

Uruguay. 
After a period of tyrannical governmental suppression 


the Revolutionary Movement is again awakening Two 
new papers has recently appeared, ‘‘Solidaridad” and 
‘Cultura Obrera” (Labor Culture). The struggle for 
Freedom will not down. Whilea man is inslaved, their 
will be those who will take up his cause and make it 
their own. 


Switzerland. 


Bertoni, the editor of ‘‘Le Reveil” arrested some time 
ago, before thre visit of the great William Hohnzoblern of 
Germany, will now be tried, mot for what he actually 
said, but for he nright have said according to his well 
known views. The Republican Horse of Deputies are 
rushing a measure thru that will enable the government 
to punish them for tendencies only. Give us a Republic 
every time you want a genuine reactionary law passed. 


Belgium. 

The Social Democrats are organizing a general strike. 
They want the right to vote according to our very suc- 
cessful American plan. To attain this purely political 
purpose they are going to resort to an economic measure, 
After they have gsined this potitical end thru economic 
means, they propose to use the newly gained polit- 
ical means to gain economic ends. 
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Minuet Dance Hal? SEATTLE 24th and Jackson 
We Need Say Nothing More; You've Been There Before. 


VOLTAIRINE DE CLEYRE’S WORKS 


Friends and Comrades of the Iate Voltairene de Cleyre 
are collecting money to publish the works of that valli- 
ant revolutionist in book form. Advance subscriptions are 
solicited. The price of the two volumes has not yet beer 
anounced, but full information may be bed from the 
Secretary, Margaret Perle McLeod, 78 Putman Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Agitator hopes the contmittee will also be enabled 
to publish some of the essays in pamphlet form, acces- 
sible for propaganda. 

Valtaírıne was the nost. uncompromising believer iz 
the Social Revolution bursting right from the midst of the 
underdogs. She had small use for the help that might 
come for the middle class, and she condemned as useless 
the propaganda that catered to thie class and failed to 
reach the rank and file of the toilers. 

Her last poem, “‘Written—in—Red," dedicated “To 
our Living Dead in Mexico’s Struggle.’ her favorite 
song (With music), ‘‘Farewel} to thee; Freiligrath’s 
‘‘Revolution;’’? her poem on Rassian Revolution, and a 
fine portrait, printed on glazed paper, are contained in @ 
tastily gotten ap ‘‘Memoriam,’’ can be had for 15c, the 
proceeds from which will go to the pubtication fand. 

Order from Annie Livshis, 2038 Potomac Ave, Chicago. 


THE AGITATOR 
Financial Report For Aug. 


Receipts (subscriptions, etc.), $53,65 
EXPENSES 

July deficit, $51,52 

Jay Fox, wages, $ weeks, 50,00 

Faler & Co., Linotype, 12,85 

Print Stock, 10,80 

Postage, fee 

Help, 

Total, pase 

Deficit, $77,2 


RECEIPTS 
Capes, $5; St. Louis, Syn. League, $2; Local 380 I. 
W. W., Scarrerieaux, Commanistic Library, Cray, Gol- 
Iner, Local 56 I. W. W., each $1; Minneapolis I. W.W. 
Nikerson, McGowan, Westwater, each 50c. Pearson, wil- 
hite, Churchill, Worwick, Evans, Hill, each 25c. 


HENDERSON BAY ROUTE—Steamer Tyconda leaves 
e al Dock, Tacomm, for all PR on Hender 
son Bay, including Home, week ye at 2:30 p. ” 
returning next morning. Sunday at $ a. m., return 
ing same day. ene 

NORTH BAY ROUTE—Steames Tyrus ae Bay 
mercial Dock, Tacoma, for all points on N ee 
every Monday, Wenesday and Friday at a. I, 
turning next morning. 


Wanted—Working people for a co-operative colony 
in Tenessee. Address: H. E. Sawdon, St. Eimo Tenn- 
oe 
Communistic Library—Meets every Thursday night 
from 8 to 10; every Sunday morning front 10 to 12. Free 
lessons in English and - Esperanto. Books in any lang- 
uage free. 711 Hudson St., Trenton NJ. 
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A SEMI-MONTHLY ADVOCATE OF SYNDICALISM, THE MODERN SCHOOL, INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM 


VOL. 2, NO. 24 


Ohe Passing Show 


AN I. W. W. REPORT 


I have before me the printed report of the General 
Executive Board of the I. W. W. It is a remarkable 
document. It is revolutionary in twos directions, back- 
wards and forwards. It recommends extreme measures 
snd reactionary ones; and there is one place where it ev- 
idently didnt feel it could speak plain, so it indulges in 
innuendo. The sad feature of the report is that it shud 
have to hedge on any point. One would think that a 
young, red-blooded union, that sprang direct from the 
brain of the red revolutionary minority, shud feel itself 
free to handle every subject square up, look it straight 
in the eye, and, in plain words, say what it thinks. The 
rank and file think they have such. Read this: 

“During the fiscal year past different advocates, offer- 
ing to the working class something ‘‘just as good’’ as 
Industrial Unionism, have attempted to secure recogni- 
tion of theories in different locals, claiming to advocate 
the policy of boring from within the A. F. of L. With 
few exceptions, these individuals have confined their 
activities solely to an attempt to disrupt the I. W. W.” 

Now what has really taken place during the last year? 
Wm. Z. Foster, the I. W. W. delegate to the Interna- 
tional Congress,came back from Europe with some ideas 
of a possible change of tactics, namely, that the I. W. 
W. adopt syndicalist tactics, that he had seen working 
so effectively in the old country. 

Who shud decide such a matter except the mtembers? 
Ilow could they be reached except thru the press, or in 
person? The press closed up like a clam, against him. 
It didnt want any new ideas. He visited some of the 
locals that wanted to hear him. Didnt he have a per- 
fect right to do so without a permit from the G. E. B.? 
Hasnt a man with an idea a right to go about and tell 
his fellow workers about it? and shud such a man be 
characterized as a disrupter! Where is the f{rcedcm of 
speech that the I. W. W. so valliantly fights for? 

Then they report points to the railroad shopmens’ 
strike as an example of the failure of attempting te do 
anything with the old unions. Is it nothing that all the 
shopmen, comprizing eleven or twelve seperate unions, 
have formed a Federation, and are fighting, shoulder to 
shoulder, as one solid body, even before the boring from 
within has begun? Why can’t we be fair im these matters 
and treat them as they really are? We cani fool only our- 
selves by attempting to dodge the plain facts of current 
history. 

The next point is that with reference to the press. 
The report says: ‘‘In our judgement all the publications 
of the I. W. W. shud be under the immediate control 
of the G. E. B.” It gives, asa reason for this that: 
“The danger of sectionalism will be avoided, as well as 
the danger of as many different brands of Industrial Un- 
ionism as there might be editors of different papers.” 
How is that for a proposition to gag the press? You hor- 
ny handed toilers of the rank and file, you may elect the 
editors, but we will tell them what to write. It wont do 
to have them off in Spokane and New Castle, either; we 
want them right here at Headquarters, under our eye. 
And all this to guard against the possibility of you some 
time electing an editor who might have an original idea. 

Do you, like the capitalist press, want mere puppets 
to edit your papers, who will be ever at the beck and 
call of the fellows ‘‘higher up,” or do you want them 
to be responsible only to you,who elect them? Then, 
what's the use of you electing editors, since the G. E. B. 
is going to own them. Let that body select its own ed- 
itors, for it #s the simplest child-play to elect men whom 
someone else is going to boss. 


How about the editors, themselves? What self re- 

specting men, with the least spark of independence, will 
want to be editors under such a regime? I tell you, you 
will get none. You will get only weak men, willing to 
grovel to the G. E. B- for their little meal tickets. 
By way of defence of their position the report says: 
. . it does not follow that to centralize the adminstra- 
tive machinery of your organization, necessarily means-a 
centralized power.’’ 


What does that-mean? Can you make it out? What 
else has an organization to centralize except its ‘‘admin- 
strative machinery?’’ In no other way can an organiza- 
tion become centralized, except in the manner outlined 
by this report. 

**The only means by which centralization of power can 
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be avoided is by correct education and a thorofy intelli- 
gent membership.’’ In simple logic, the best way to 
avoid centralization of power, is not to create it; and 
an intelligent membership will not adopt the recom- 
mendations of this report, because the effect of their ad- 
option would be to create a gigautic machine, that 
would destroy the I. W. W. , as the K. of L. was de- 
stroyed. 


THE CASE OF ALDAMAS 

In Raytriond Street jail, New York, is confined Alex. 
Aldamas, charged with shooting an agent provocateuf 
of the steamship trust, against which Aldamtas was then 
on strike, with the Marine Ftrentett’s Union, of which 
heé isa member. This agetit went to the office of the 
union for the purpose of starting a row. He was accom- 
panied by half a dozer police, who hid outside while he 
started the rumpus within. The scoundrel attacked the 
secretary, and Aldamas, in his defence, entered into a 
pisto} duel with the agent outside the hall. Whereupon 
the police sprang from their hiding and joined in the at- 
tack on Aldamas, who proved himself a man of metal 
and winged four of his assailants before they overpow- 
ered him. When the cowardly curs got the lone man 
they beat him terribly. They have indicted him on five 
counts and will give him the limit on all, unless he gets 
the necessary financial assistance to make a proper de- 
fence, amf this brave young rebel will be compeld to re- 
main for life in the horrible prison at Sing Sing. Send 
donations to; Aldamas Defence Committee, 229 West St., 
New York. 


LABOR ON TRIAL 


There are three important Labor trials on at present. 
At Salem, Mass., Ettor,Giovannitti and Caruso, defend- 
ing their lives for a crime they did not commit; Emer- 
son and comrades in Lake Charles, La., on trial for a 
similar offence; and forty seven labor men at Indianap- 
olis, Ind., on the charge of transporting explosives in 
violation of the federal law. 


These numerous trials indicate the set purpose of the 
master class to harass the workers at every point, and 
give them no rest so long as they manifest the least 
show of resistance to their slavery. Of course this is 
nothing new. Since the first slave was created in pre- 
historic times, the struggle between master and slave 
has gone on, mildly or bitterly, according as the slaves 
had the power to resist. 


When Spartacus led the army of labor against the well 
drilled armies of Rome, vanquishing them, one atter an- 
other, he demonstrated the latent power of labor, lying 
hidden in its muscle, in its brain; power by the use of 
which it may at any time set itselt free. 

It is this Democlatean sword of labor, ever dangling 
above their heads, that the masters dread; and when 
men of the Ettor stamp starts. manipulating the slender 
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thread that holds it aloft; they nab him mighty quick, 
hire cut-throats of the Burristype to mariufacture eviden- 
ce against them, and hang them oùt of the way, before 
any damage is done. For it is meri of this type who are 
the real danger, and you can leave it to the master class 
to know who's who: 


The self-styled political revolutionists can go about the 
country in special cars, braying their mighty noise to big 
crowds,at 25c. to a $1. each,according to their caste; and 
no master shakes, atid 110 speaker is molested. 

No one knows better than the keen master class that 
politics is merely the vapor that rizes up out of the sol- 
id economic body,upon which society restsj and that the 
wickedest name you give to that vapor, or whliatever fornt 
it may happen to take, does not in the least affect the 
source from which it rizes, all the balderdash of the poli- 
ticians to the contrary, notwithstanding. 


Having these fundatnentals fixed in the mind one can 
easilly understand why the ‘‘revolutionary’’ politicans 
ate given free reigtt, while the economic rebels are jailed 
and put on trial for their lives. 


THE ELECTION 


A friend writes me from Chicago that he is politically 
up against it. He isa socialist, and a member of his 
union, Frank Buchanan, is running for Congress, with 
the endorsement of the A. F. of L., and as a good uniot 
man he shud vote for Frink. But, being a Socialist, hie 
feels he shud vote for the socialist candidate, who is rur- 
hing in opposition. 

This strange probleti in politics, he writes, set him 
to thinking more deeply on the subject than ever before 
and his train of thaut eatried hin into dark recesses of 
the question that he had never explored before, ‘What 
could either man do for me, as a worker? That they can 
improve their own immediate conditions is plain. $7,500 
a year, 20c. milage both ways, and all the honors and 
privileges that go with the job, is surely some boost for 
the workingman elected; but where do I come im Can 
either of these guys, or all the Congressmen together, 
reduce the cost of living? Can they get nie a steady job 
of á faise in wages? 


‘They cant doa thing for me. I can see that quite 
plain now. I see that I must go to the union when I am 
out for bettering my condition, and I can appreciate the 
full meaning of your saying that: ‘Ours is an economic 
problem, and must be solved by ditect economic means.’ 

“As to socialism as a whole, I am convinced that to 
get the majority to vote for it we will have to thin it so’ 
much there wont be much of the real thing left, so I am 
rather discouraged as to that, unless by direct economic 
methods the big question can be solved, I despair of its 
solution. At any rate I will vote no more, and will now 
turn my attention more closely to the union, and see 
what can be done in that direction.’’ 

Let me hasten to assure you, my friend, that there is no 
need to despair of your disillusionment. You are now 
on the right road. The quotation you make holds good 
as well to the ultimate goal, as to the immediate needs. 


It is an economic problem all thru. Politics is mere- 
ly the reflex of the economic system at the bottom. A 
man without economic power is like an éngine with- 
out steam. Yow have sized the politicians up right; for 
them there is honey, for you hot air. Stick to your un- 
ior, join the Syndicalist League, and help build a real 
movement for the freedom of Labor. 


The ‘‘Federation Communista Anarchiste’’ has issued 
a manifesto against Militaryism, signed by hundreds of 
conscripts, declaring they will desert if forced into the 
service. That is a very bold, audacious declaration, one 
that Herve has never dared to make. He has advised! 
neither resistance nor desertion. His suggestion is: go 
when called, but propagate while yow are there. The 
logic of not resisting every step of the way, all along 
the line, does not appeal to these young Frenchmen.» 


The Inquision is at work in the’ prisons of Spain, 
and its holy offices are not being extended to the com- 
mon garden variety of ‘‘criminals,'’ either. Needless to 
say it is working men, strikers, rebels against existing. 
order of things, who are tortured. And this is not go- 
ing to extend the life of the decayed old carcass of Spain 
twenty-four seconds. On the contrary, it hastens the 
end; the end of tyranny and the birth of Freedom. 

JAY POX. 
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Class Matter 
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payeble to THE ACITATOR, Lakebayv, Wash. 
Articles for publication should be written Liciny on 
one side of the paper only. 


THE AGIT TOR dees not bear the union stamp because 
ft is net rinted fer profit. But itis union, every letter 
ef it It is printed and published by unionists and 
thor friends for the economic and political educction of 
themselves and their follow terters. Mruehef the labor 
is given free. On the whole it is a werk of jove--the 
love of the idea, of a world fit for the free. 


Obedience. 
Bane of all genius, virtue, freedom, truth, 
Makes slaves of men, ard of the human frame 
A mechanized automaton. Shelley 
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ELEVENTH OF ROVEMEER, 1837 


The Eleventh of November has beceme a Cav of inter- 
national importance, cherished in the hearts of all true 
lovers of Liberty as a day of martyrdom. On that dax 
was Offered on the gallows tree martyrs as uue to their 


ideal as ever were Sacrificed in any age. 

In 1886 the working class of America, for the first time, 
struck for the cipht-hour dav. It 
because of the activities of the men who wore lune a 
year later The werkcrs practically tied up Chicago 
for three days. third of Mos 
the police shot several strikers and clubbed many brut- 


wes a groat strile, 


On the afternoon of the 
ally. The next evening the historie Haymarket Meet- 
This mecting was peaceable, as the test- 
Ife was 
the first witness called by the defence, and testified in 
part 1s follows: 

“I went to the meeting for the purpose of dispersing 
it, in case I shud feel it necessary for the safety of the 
city. There was no suggestion made by either of the 
speakers looking toward calling for immecicte use of 


ing was held, 
imony of the Mayor, who attended it, shows. 


violence toward any person that might; if thire had been, 
I shud have dispersed them at once. 
lice station during Parson's speech and I stated to Cap- 
tuin Bonfield that I thaut the speeches were about over; 
that nothing had occurred or looked Ihkely to occur to 


I went to the po- 


rcquire interference, and that he had better issue orders 
tu his reserves at the station to go home. 
piicd that he had reached the same conclusion frem re- 
ports braut to him. During my attendance I saw no 
weapons at all upon any person. In listening to the 
speeches, I concluded that it was not an organization to 
desiroy property. After listening a little longer I went 
home.” 


jonfielsl re- 


This extract is given here for the reason that the meet- 
ing is often referred to, even by radicals, as rhe Hav- 
market Riot. Had Bonfield obeyed the Mayer's orders 
and not have rushed a company cf police “upon that 
peaceable meeting there would have been no trouble, 
Instead, as soon as the mayor left, he rushed bis blue- 
coats on the meeting and began clubbing men and wo- 
men, scattering them in every direction. Whereupon 
someone threw a bomb; who, no one to this day knows, 
except he who threw it. But my husband and his com- 
rades were put to death on November 11, 1587 as 
conspirators’ with this unknown bomb thrower. 


‘‘co- 

Our comrades were not murdered by the state because 
they had any connection with the bomb throwing, but 
because they were active in organizing the wage slaves. 
The capitalit class diln’t want to find the bomb thrower; 
this class foolishly believed that by petting to death the 
active spirits of the labor movement of the time, it coald 
frighten the working class back to slavery. 

The socalled trial was the greatest travesty upon jus- 
tice of modern times. The bailiff who suinmened the 
jury boasted thus: “Iam managing this case and I 
know what I am about. These fellows will hang as cer- 
tain as death. Iam calling only such men as the deʻen- 
dants will have to challenge, peremptorilv, and waste 
all their challenges. Then tbey will have to take such 
jury-men as the prosecution wants.”’ 

The jury that did try the case was out less than three 
hou:s. After a trial lasting 63 days it took these ‘“‘im- 
partial’? men only so short a time to send seven to the 
gallows and one to the penitentiary for fifteen scars, 

Albert K. Parsons, my husband, never was arrested. 
On May Sth he left the city, but walked into the court 
room and gave himself up June 21st, at the opening of 
the trial, being indicted with the others and a reward of 


$5,000 offered for his arrest. He asked the court’ to 
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give him a fair trol, that he might prove his innocence 
He got slaughtered, 

On being asked if they had ansthing to say why sen- 
tence of death shud not be passe: | upon them, they de- 
liverce their which 
These Speeches have been 
A Yiddish translat- 
Daring the last two vears I have 


row famous speceles, consumed 
three davs in their delivers. 
tranusiated inte Goferent Purmucges, 
lon is now unla way. 
sollover Tt") copies omong the conservative labor un- 
ions of this country. Verily Soles’ prophesy is coming 
true, wpen he said in parting with the world: 

Our silence wil ke mzre pewerful tkan the voices you 
strangle tedey. 

filled with 


When sentence was being possed 


Daring the titl the ceurt was censtantly 
police and detectives. 
they roze and pomted their revolvers at the heacs of tlre 
prisoners, evilentls 
CS- aN 


eding — scoundrels are ever cowrr- 
utampt at rescue woul Le made on this, the last 
The date 
A moment to 
give a poesin hand-shike to sorrewing relatives and in- 


appearence of the prisoners outside the jail. 
Set for the exccutiom was Pecember àid. 


CGisnont friends and they were marched back to their 
CGUDRQČCNS. 

‘Then began a long and tedious period of appeal, that 
the 
Mincis Suure me Court, put after a dis peertttcal examine 


lasted over g vear. A saplisedeas was granted te 
atio, planned to sive the fale impression of fairness 
ani impertedlity to the delish cosoibacy, at sustained 
the lower court and sei the excen n fer November 11th 
1557. The U. 


toanterfere altho the risut of (ree speech and free as- 


S Supreme Cow taino vwgze saw no reazon 


semntdoec had boen outras. 
Tho Last Hicurs 


So we are braut down to the last divs, when fricnds 


cn svimprthivers ctrenlated pet tions by the thesuands 
for executive clemeney, and the police, mo tess active, 


continued to find ‘bombs’? with their usual segudlarity, 
their oljcet beine to keep the public embittered egainst 
the convictelL men, Finally, at the last hour, an appeal 
Hundreds event 
With the 


ceptica of Fielden and Schwab, the condemned pesitivly 


was made in person te the Governor, 

to Sprinwfeld, thousands wrote letters. CX- 
refused to sign anything, protesting that they were in- 
The Governor re- 
fused to interfere, except in the case of Piclden and seh- 


nocent and would ask for no mercy. 


wih, whose sentence he comuated to hfe imprisomnent., 
Thiev were afterwards pordoned by Gov. Altwerl. 

Our comrades were, in the mean time, subjected to 
They were continually searched, the 


daily pipers were denied them, nor were they allowed 


every hamiiiiuon. 


the frecdem to exercize in the cerridurs, no one was per- 
mitted to see them. 

Vth 
J siting, noble, Arm without bravado. I, 


The morning of the found our dear comrades 


composed who 
had been dented admission on Phursdav evening, went 
again on the followhur mornlag, accompanied by a wo- 
man friend and my children, to hid alast farewell to our 
beloved. A cordon of police surrounded the jail, armed 


with Winehesters. Pressing against it was a crowd of 


thousands of people. They refuesd to let us thru, and 
husticd us in a patrol to the police station, where we 
were stript naked, searchel and locked wp all dav. 

The exectuion wos put thrn as quickly as possible. 
Their last words, delivered as the caps were being ajust- 
ed, forever shutting tht light from their exes, have be- 
come clasics, 

On Sunday morning, Nov. I4th, the funeral took 
place, and no more remarkable sight was ever witnessed 
than that procession of thousands that followed the five 
The Streets 
were solidly packed with pecple, and as the hearses filed 


hearses as they passed thru the Streets. 
by hats by thousands were raised. Instinctively the ow- 
ners felt they wore in the presense of great dead who 
had died nobly. 

At the ccm-etery a passage had to be made for the 
procession thru the dense throng. Four addresses were 
made in Bnglish and German, the most notable being 
that of Captain Black, chief counsel for the defence. Be- 
neath mountains of floral offerings, before sorrowing re- 
latives and friencds,all that wes left of our beloved coun- 
rades was consigned to the lost resting place on the banks 
of the Desplatnes River. 

Bat only their bodies were interred there. Their no- 
ble, truc souls, animated by an undving faith in, and 
love of, humanity will never aie; and their last words 
will continue to echo in the hearts of the people, down 
thru the apes. 

LUCY E. PARSONS. 
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We Need Sav Nothing More: You've Been There Before, 


CIVIC FEDERATIONISM 


I read the editorial ‘‘Labor and The Civic Federation” 
in Tire AGITATOR for Setepmber 15th, with a good deal 
of interest, as I have been interested in all the oppos- 
ition to having labor organizations represented in the 
Givie Federation; and I have not vet found reasons suf- 
ficiently strong to make me believe that the labor move- 
ment shud not be represented in every possible place 
where delegates can get a foothold, 

F have not been, nor am I vet, in sympathy with the 
outery against Gompers, Mitchell et al. for being in the 
Civic Federation; and have hoped all along that more 
labor representatives could get into communion with 
that body, asa means of getting the public ear upon the 
claims of both conservative and radical laborers, I have 
often wished such comrades as Emma Goldman, with 
her unvielding communist-anarchist belicfs, Alex. Berk- 
man, with his tersencss, clearness and daring, Wm. Z. 
Foster, with Lis svirlicalist netions; Troutman, with L 
W. W. views; 
Gene Deh 


Jay Tox, with his radicalism and sanity; 
J With his sweetness and humanity; anda host 
of other good and true men and women could stand on 
the same floor with theHelmonts, thePerkinses, (he Kir- 
bys, the Roosevelts et al. —with men and women of all 
sorts of beliefs, creeds and conditions anl challenge 
them on the ficld of reason, of justice. of good fellowship 

I wouldnt oe suspicious of any of them, and I would 
have no concern thit out of the clash of interests, assum- 
ed and real; out of the bitterness. nusunderstandings, 
kindliness and humanitarianism of such a body would 
come a broader sympathy, a clearer understanding, a 
more brotherly bretherness, a more sisterly sisterhood. 


JO LABADIE. 


Reply. 

The above expresses the utopian view of things, that 
foolishly imagines all questions can be settled by love 
and reason, good fellowship, brotherhood and all that 
sort of thing, which is fine and without which life would 
not be worth living; but they never settled an economic 
problem. 

Tam quite sure Belment, Perkins & Co. would be 
highly pleased to listen to the bevy of cranks named 
above. They would enjoy the intellectual feast immen- 
cely and even applaud the speeches. It would ke a 
stimulating diversion from the revular routine of busin- 
ess and the ordinary small talk of the dinner tabie; and 
they would go away mentally reeaperated for some new 
financial exploit on the morrow. 

I think Jo could learn some things from his dog, if he 
has one. I have observed that our “Dooley” never 
shows the slightest disposition to enter into friendly re- 
lations with the fleas that suck her blood. There seems. 
to be a perfect understanding between them. She kuows: 
very well the fleas are her deadly enemies, and no doubt 
the fleas know too, that their interests are opposed. 

Indeed, were she to form a Civie Federation and enter 
into a discussion with the (leas, there would arize at once 
in the minds of the ordinary run of dowdou the idea that 
the fleas must have some right to their blood, after all, 
and that they had better go easv on them till the wisdom 
of the Federation braut ont a clear understanding of the 
rights of each party and established a more sisterly bro 
therness between them. 


That would be just what the Mark Hannas of fleatown. 
would applaud. For they would know that controversy 
could only confuse the issue, in so far as the dogs were 
concerned, and give the fleas a standing where they had 
none, 

But Dooly is not a philosopher. Her mind is not clou- 
ded by fine spun theories. She does not waste any or- 
actry on her exploiters, she just goes after them with 
tooth and’ paw. She has learned from experience that 
Vigorous direct action is the only effective means tu ap- 


‘pls to the paris:tes that live on her back, and she issues 


to the philosophers an open challenge to show wherein 
the experience of mankiud has been different. 


J. F. 


RESOLUTIONS AGAINST WAR 


Whereas: The associated harlots of the daily press are 
urging intervention by the United States in the internal 
affairs ef Mexico, and 

In furtherance of this sinister end the Mex- 
ican revolutonists are systematically belittied and their 
motives impugned by referring to them as bandits and 
robbers, so that the minds of the American people may 
be prepared by the poisonous narcotic of prejudice to 
tolerate such an cutrage, and 


Whereas: 


Whereas, This nefarious campaign is being conducted 
in the interest of certain notorious American land 
sharks and labor exploiters who, with their Mexican and. 


rye 


HOW THEN, IS LIBERTY A LIE? 


To Ettor & Giovannitti 


Is it murder then to call for justice,. 

Is't wrong the children to defend? 

What crime within the book of law 

Of men cf hero-:pirits breaking 

The celled existance of a selfish creed, 
And to the worid proclainring— truth? 
What penalty to noble hearts 

That cannot hear, unmoved, the wail 

Of suffering humanity, 

That cannot see, and blindness feign, 
The tvranny Republics breed? 

If deathi to such who deigns to live, 
Shall men no longer dare to speak 

And beasts and crawling snakes become? 
Nay, the snakes have venom, too, 

And beasts turn wild again when wronged! 


How tlen: is Tiberty a lie, 

And we—so proud of her possession— 
The dupes but of an empty word, 
Upholders of a hollow mockery? 

Then were the very solid earth 

A shifting quicksand, a vast dead sea, 
To drag the tortured feet within; 

The sun and stars illusion, mad 
Revolving in a world of void; 

Our very selves a hideous nightmare; 

A puppet-world by demons staged, 

With love and truth the fragile strings 
That pull our souls devilward, 

And make abysmal hell to laugh"! 

Oh, what could the mind of man believe, 
What could it trust, what could it know, 
If Liberty is but a lie? 


Oh souls of heroes dead and slain, 

If you can sec, see not this! 

Your blood as water fed the earth, 

It pulses not in the hearts of men! 

Was't this you died for, this you planned: 
That murder dressed in ermine judge, 
And bloody hands uplifted pray, 

And lash the while sweet innocence? 

O My! could you but see—but no— 

'T were better that the dead were deal forever. 
What cowards rule. what fools command, 
What thieves are lords of all the wealth! 
Your spirit eves would weep in grief; 
And ward such baseness from their sight; 
Your spirit voices would shost aloud: 
“Are their no longer men on Karth?’” 


If men there are, the world soon shall see, 

For soon the touchstone shall be set on souls, 

As with tyrants Freedom shall contend, 

And ’cross the the earth shall ring the verdict, 

“That Liberty is still a truth, 

Or hard oppression is the king of men.” 

And if in sooth sweet Liberty’s still a lie, 

And we the cringing, petty puppets 

Of lords that mock the show of slaves— 

Then, Freedom gone, may all the world be dead. 
PUL ELDRIDGE. 


European allies, wish to ‘‘restore order'’ for the sole 
purpose of continuing the despicable system of peon.sge 
which has made Mexico a graveyard, the stench of which 
can no longer be abated by political disinfectants, and 


Whereas: Our thieving dollar aristocracy has evidently 
forgotten the revolutionary traditions of the United 
States, and how we have ever demanded frecdom from 
mterference by foreigu powers, be it 
Resolved: hv the Ettor and Giovarmitti Defence League 
al organization whose sympathy with the opprest reach- 
es beyond aff national boundry lines to the uttermost 
corners of the Earth, that we hereby protest against the 
United States Government serving as a stalking horse 
for international capitalism; and be it further 
Resolved, that we warn the powers in Washington that 
any attempt to suppress the rightous revolt of fhe Mex- 
ican people against cruel and tyrannical task masters will, 
by creating a feeling of contempt for any admunstration 
so doing, cause the smouldering embers of revolutionary 
sentiment in the United States to be fanned into full 
flame; and be if also 
Resolved, that we pledge ourselves to use any and all 
means in our power to make this protest effective. 

( B. B. MORTON 


Committe SELIG SCHULBERG 
l Davip MILDER 


The above resolutions were adopted by the Ettor and 
Giovannitti Defence League of San Franciscoata meet- 
ing on October bih 1915. 


THE AGITATOR 
BEFORE THE COURT 


What have we said in our speeches and publications? 
We have interpreted to the peopie their conditions and 
relations in societv. We have explained to them the 
different social phenomena and the social laws ana cir- 
cumstances under which they occur. We have, by way 
of scicatific invesigation, incontrovertibly proved and 
braut to their knowledge that the system of wages is 
the root of the present social iniquities—iniquities so 
monstrous that they crv to heaven. We have further 
said that the wage system, as a speciflc form of social 
development, would, by the necessity of logic, have to 
give way to higher ferms of civilization; that the wage 
system must furnish the foundation for a social system 
of co-operation, that is, Socialism: that whether this or 
that theory, this or that seheme regarding future ar- 
rangement were accepted, was nof a matter of choise, 
but one of historic necessity; and that to us the tendancy 
of progress seems to be towards Anarchism —that is, a 
free society without kings or clesses, a seciety of sover- 
eigus in which hberty and economie equality of all wud 
furnish an unshakable equilibrum as a foundation for 
natural order. 

It is not likely that the honorable Bonfie:d and Grin- 
uell can conceive of a social order not held intact by a 
policefnan’s club and pistol, nor of a free society with- 
out prisons, gallows and state's attorneys. In such a 
society they probably fail to hud 2 place for themselves. 
And is this the reason why Anarchism ts sucha ‘‘pernic- 
ious and damnable dectrine’ '? 

Grinnell has intimated to us that Anarchism was on 
trial. The theory of Anarchism is a speculative philcs- 
ophy. There was not a syHable said about Anarchism 
at the Haymarket meeting. At that meeting the very 
popular theme of reducing the hours of toil were discus- 
se, But “Anarchism is on trial!’’ foams Mr. Grinnell. 
If that is the case, your honor, very well; vou may sen- 
tence me, for I afff an Anarchist. 

I believe with Buckle, Paine, Jefferson, Emerson and 
Spencer, and many other great thinkers of thiscentury, 
that the state of castes and classes, the state where one 
class dominates over and lives upon the labor of another 
class, anl calls that order; ves, I believe thit this barbar- 
ic form of social organization, with its legalized plunder 
and murder, is doomed to die, and nsake room fora free 
society, voluntary association, or universal brotherhood, 
if you like. You muy pronounce sentence upon me, hon- 
orable Julge, but let the world know that in A. D. 1886 
in the state of Illnois, eight men were sentenced to death 
because they believed in a better fature: because they 
had not lost their faith m the ultimate victory of liberty 
and ju: tice. (Extraet from speech of August Spics) 


LIBERTY OR DEATH! 

I am aware petitions are being signed by hundreds of 
thousands of persons addrest to you, beseeching you to 
interpose vour prerogative and commute the sentences 
of mvself and comrades front death to imprisonment in 
You are, I am told, a gool constitu- 
I therefore beg ef vou 


the pemtentiary. 
tional lawyer and a sincere man. 
to examine the records of the trial, and then to conscien- 
tiously decide for vourself as to my guilt or my innocen- 
ce... .. Lam guilty or I am innocent of the crime for 
which I have been condemned to die. Ff guilty, then I 
prefer death rather than go like the gally slave at might 
scourged to his dungeon If innocent, then I am entitl- 
ed to and will accept nothing less than liberty. The re- 
cords of the trial in Judge Gary's court prove my inno- 
cence of the crime ef murder. Dut there exists a con- 
spiracy to judicially murder myself and imprisoned count- 
panions in the name of and by virtue of the authority of 
the State. I speak for myself; I know not what course 
others may pursue, but for myself I reject the petition for 
my imprisonment, fer I am innocent, and I say to you 
that vnder no circumstances will I accept commutation 
to imprisonment. In the name of the American people 
I demand my right, lawful, constitutional, natural, inal- 
ienable right to liberty. 
(A, R. Parsons to Gov. Oglesby) 


THE EDITOR'S DEFENCE 


The Editor of this paper has been convicted on the 
charge of ‘encouraging disrespect for the law”. If this 
verdict is allowed to stand every radical paper in the 
State will be at the absolute mercy of the prosecutors, 
and may be thrown into jail at any moment, 

The interest of free speech demands that this case Le 
appealed, and we urge that you subscribe to this fund. 
The Free Speech Leszue, 

Home, Lakebay, Wash. 


NATHAN LEVIN, Treas. 


The Agitator three months, 25 cents. 


HEARST, KING OF FAKERS 


Hearst, the once self acclaimed friend of Labor, but 
now the well proven enemy of the Working Class, and 
general all-around con man and slight of hand artist has 
been caught, red handed, in his latest attempt to gull 
the public. Collier's Weekly of Oct. 5, furnishes posi- 
tive proof that the ‘‘Stardard Oil’ letters now being 
publishedin Hearst's Magazine are absolute fakes, crude 
forgeries done up in the cditorial rooms of the Hearst 
outfit of outrages journatism, 

In view of the investigation now being carried on by 
the Unite?! States Senate into the origin of campaign 
funds, these ‘'letters’’ are of enormous valne as sellers 
forthe Hearst Magazine. 

The mere trifle of manufacturing the letters and forg- 
ing Jno. D. Archbold's name to them, is just a part 
of Mr. Hearst's set business policy of making the facts 
to suit the occssion. There are 44 deyrees in the royal 
order of journalistic scoundrelisin. Hearst has taken 
them ill with honors. J. F. 
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THE SIMPLETON VOTER 


(Reprinted by request of t. r.) 

One thing I have never been able to understand, 
one thing 40 me incomprehensible: how does it come 
that at this day, when I write these lines, how is it 
that In spite of all the sad experience, in spite of the 
numerous scandals, how does it come, I ask, that 
there is still to be found a voter—that unfigurative, 
inorganic, deceptive animal—willing to leave his 
Dusiness and pléasures to go and cast his vote for 
this or that person, for this or that measure? 

Isn't this a condition to confound the Philosophers 
and upset all the rules of reason? Where is a Balsac 
to explain to us this phyiological creation, the modern 
voter? Where is a Sharco to describe the mental 
condition of this incurable invalid? 

I can understand when a noted stock broker yet 
finds fools to cheat. I can understand when tho 
sensor still has his advocates. I can even under- 
stand that there are yet men who write historic 
dramas. Only one thing is left incomprehensible 
to me: how does it come that a politician, a sena- 
tor, a governor, or any other political trickster, who 
can yet find a voter, that strange mortal, to sup- 
port him with his bread and to clothe him with his 
wool, feeding him with his blood and enriching him 
with his money. And for what? This fact surpasses 
even my most pessimistic imaginings about human 
stupidity. 

I am speaking now of the honest, corivinced, 
theoretic voter; the poor devil who has formed the 
idea that voting is the sacred right of the “free citi- 
zen. I speak of the stupid fool who beileves he can 
achieve political and social demands by means of 
the ballot. Of the voter who knows his business I 
have nothing to say; for him election time is the 
best time for business. He knows what he wants. 

But the others, Oh, the others! The earnest one3, 
the rank and file who fan themselves into moral 
intoxication and explain: ‘We are the electors, 
nothing happens without us, we are the foundation 
of modern society.” It is of them I am speaking; 
and I really can't understand that there is still such 
stupid creatures to be found in the universe. How 
does it come that they are not ashamed of their 
own work? How does it happen that there still 
ezists in some hidden corner a good man so blind 
to all fact as to give, in his sober condition, his vote 
for a white, red or black candidate? Of what strange 
sentiments, of what secret power must this two 
legged animal be Influenced, that by the mere throw- 
ing of his vote into a ballot box he is convinced that 
he is fulfilling hig duty? 

What must he say to himself when he reflects on 
his queer actions? What does he hope for? He 
must have some hidden grounds when he lets him- 
self be used and exchanged by a few greedy phrase- 
mongers. His brain must be all out of order when 
he permits “our Representatives” to evoke in him 
ir.aginings about justiee, sacrifice, labor and honesty. 
Tne name “politician” in itself must have a magic 
eect and cause him to dream of golden promises 
and a happy future. And this is certainly sad. 
Nothing seems to help. Not even the ridiculous 
comedy of parlamentarism, nor the dark tragedies 
of his own life. 

Since the world came into existance we see 
societies rise and fall. But in all societies law has 
existed as the weapon of the rich and mean to sup- 
press the poor and the weak. When will the simple 
man of the people begin to understand the teachings 
of the world’s history? When will he see once for 
all, that it does not pay to sacrifice self for the bene- 
fit of others. 

Sheep go to the slaughter house, but they at 
least do not elect the butchers that slaughter them, 
nor the rich that devour them. They do not say any- 
thing and do not hope for anything. 

But the voter is more stupid than the sheep. He 
elects his own butcher, he elects the glutton that 
swallows him up. And for this “right” he battles. 
For this “right” he makes revolutions. 


Oh! you voter, you big fool, you poor deceived 
devil, listen to me: instead of spending your time 
reading the sugar coated speeches that are sold to 
you every day in red, white and yellow newspapers; 
instead of allowing your head to be turned by the 
disgusting flattery of political thieves; instead of 
studying the senseless rant of political platforms, in- 
etend of wasting your few snare hours on such 

Et psig | vetare me, Soar friend, yo: 


ar 


Wl piunt mucu more 1T you remain in your nut and 
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become absorbed in tbe thot of seme sincere thinker. 
You will thusly get aquainted with lots of useful 
knowledge, of which you never heard before; and I 
am sure you will think twice before you will don 
your hat and coat and run to the ballot box. Then 
you will bcgin to understand that you are taking 
care of someone else's business, no matter to whicb 
part ycu give your vote. 

That thinker will tell you that the whole game of 
politics is nothing tut a fake. He will tell you that 
the law makers, the masters of tie law, make fun 
of every honest dexwand, and prostitute natural rea- 
son and cound human sence. All this you will read 
there, you whose tate 13 already wiitten in the great 
took of history. 

If you love to dream then dream dear brother. 
Dream cf a future heaven on earth. Dream of the 
universe] trothertood, dream of a kappiness that 
irev never be realized. It dces not matter; dream- 
ing is good. Drean:ing makes your heart casier. 
Licaring often makes you forget your cromble. 

Don't forget the men who are begging for your 
votes. Don't forget that these men are dishonest 
They wili prcmise you things they never intend to 
deliver, 

The man to whom you gave your vote does not 
represent your misery. He does not represent your 
hop-3. He does not represent you in anything. He 
represents only his own passions, his own interests, 
which are directly contrary to yours. 

Therefore come tack, my dear dumb-head, and 
begin, finally, your strike against the ballot box. You 
will lose nothing ty it, and maybe it will give you 
more pleasure. Remain seated, peacefully, in your 
hut. Shut the door so the vote beggers can’t dis- 
turb you, and quietly smoke your pipe 

An honest man will not beg for your vote. Such 
action you can only expect from political comedians 
and professional swindlers. Therefore I tell you 
again, my friend, go tack to your hut and begin the 
strike. 

OCTAV MIRBEAU. 


Around the World 


France 

The resistance of the school teachers union against the 
law forbidding organization among them will likely be 
successful. Seeing the solidarity manifested the govern- 
ment, fearing to push them into a strike, proposed to 
raize their wages, thinking that the teachers, having 
more money wont be so anxious to keep up the fight for 
their union. All the evidence points the other way. 

The young generation of anarchists started a review 
that is very creditable indeed. We hope the new review, 
(Le Mouvement Anarchiste, 36 rue Rochechouart, Paris) 
will get the suppert it merits, 


Switzerland 

The success of the general strike in Zurich, and the 
treachery of the social democratic leaders, who actually 
signed the law against picketing, has strengthened the 
faith of the workers in Direct Action tactics immensely. 
The German influence that has heretofore dominated 
the labor movement of Zurich, is now on the wane. 


Sweden 


Writing about his recent trip to this country, Tom 
Mann says: "It will surprise many in England to know 
that there is a definitely organized Syndicalist body in 
Sweden running a fortnightly paper named the ‘‘Syndi- 
kalisten’’, straight out, fully avowed in favor of Indus- 
trial Solidarity and Direct Action. . . . Thisisa ‘I'rade 
Union organization pledged to Syndicalist principles and 
methods. The head office isin Malmo; the growth is 
rapid; the future, I believe, is with them.’’ 


Denmark 


Turning to this country, Tom continues in The Syndi- 
calist: ‘On reaching Copenhagen I was very much sur- 
prized to find quite a vigorous and well developed organ- 
ization, with a weekly paper called ‘‘Solidaritat.”’ 

‘t, . . Great dissatisfaction exists with the quiet, stod- 
gy, fat officials of the older type, still the Synicalists 
held to the view that the existing organizations ought to 
be revolutionized, and that the right way to do it was for 
them to remain inembers of the existing unions, and to 
form also a Syndicalist organization to enroll any exist- 
ing trade unionist in, but no one else. Sothat an En- 
gineer (for instance) carries two cards, the old union 
card and the Engineers’ Section of the Syndicalist Union, 
and pays cheerfully in both. 


This gives them a splendid chance; they are onty two 


years old, but have made much headway, and in the 
Machine-workers Section already they have twenty-five 
per cent. of the old union members as members of the 
Syndicalist body. It is a most interesting development, 
one that deserves serious consideration by us in Eng- 
land, where, like the Danes, we have refused to sever 
our conxioneU with the old unions.’’ 


THE EDITOR'S CASE 


My case is now before the Supreme Court. 
As before, the prosecution cries ‘‘Anarchist’’ 

At the trial they asked a witness: ‘‘ What 
brand of Anarchist did the defendant tell you 
he was?’ The witness was not allowed to 
answer, and they knew. The form of the ques- 
tion shows clearly it was the effect and not the 
answer he wanted. 

I was not at all surprised at this effort to 
sway the jury by prejudice, for I knew some- 
what of the characters of the two dapper young 
men with political ambitions who ‘‘conducted”’ 
the prosecution. 

For the benefit of the state, which these 
young men so faithfully serve, let me give 
them a lesson in sociology. . 

I will quote from that ultra-revolutionary 
pamphlet, the Encyclopoedia Britannica, new 
edition: 

‘‘ Anarchism— (from the Greek, contrary to 
authority)the name given to a princip'e or 
theory of life and conduct under which society 
is conceived without government—harmony in 
such a society being obtained, not by submis- 
sion to law, or by obedience to any authority, 
but by free agreements conciuded between the 
various groups, territorial and professional, 
freely constituted for the sake of production 
and consumption, as also for the satisfaction 
of the infinite variety of needs and aspirations 
of a civilized being. In a society developed on 
these lines the voluntary association which al- 
ready now begins to cover all the fields of hu- 
man activity would take a still greater exten- 
sion so as to substitute themselves for the 
state in all its functions.”’ 


The Holy Senate has purged itself of a 
tainted brick, in black Billy Lorimer. If it 
will only keep up the good work till the last 
crook is ousted, why, the American House of 
Lords will be abolished. 


Don’t go either backwards nor forwards 


for principles to apply to present day con- 
ditions. They won’t fit. The ones you want 


are laying around your feet. 


WHO’L BID ON ME? 

Iam Dooley, the dog the Editor uses as an example, 
when he wants torap a philosopher. I am interested in 
ending the reign of the fleas over both men and dogs,s° 
want to do something forthe cause. Iam a young fox ter- 
rier, can watch, hunt, set up and paw the air, like the 
Editor,and make as good a speech. I'll go with the guy 
who puts up most to THE AGITATOR. DOOLEY 


“The Ego and His Own,” by Max Stirner. This is 
the most thorough-going and most logical affirmation 
of the philosophy of Anarchism ever penned. The 
author died of hunger 50 years ago, but his spirit 
(materialized in these pages) still lives and speaks. 
The book is a splendidly reasoned negative of 
against the world-wide and ever growing Terrorism 
of Religion and Government. Price, postpaid, $1.00, 


Communistic Library—Meets every Thursday night 
from 8 to 10; every Sunday morning from 10 to 12. Free 
lessons in English and Esperanto. Books in any lang- 
uage free. 711 Hudson St., Trenton N.J- 


Wanted—Working people for a co-operative Paid 
in Tennessee. Address: H. E. Sawdon, Harrison, ~ 


Tho Agitator three months, 25 cents. 
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CHANGING THE NAME. 


On changing the place of publication we have 
changed the name of THE AGITATOR to THE 
SYNDICALIST, the latter being a more repre- 
sentative title. 


SYNDICALISM TO THE WORKERS. 


The Syndicalist League is not a party, nor is 
it a labor union. It is composed of associated 
groups of workers drawn together for the pur- 
pose of educating themselves and their fellow- 
workers. It is not a body of theorists. It has 
no new-fangled ideas to propagate. It merely 
points out the failures of the past, and shows 


how they may be avoided in the future. 


One of the strong points about Syndicalism 
is that it does not take the workers away from 
their work. It does not ask them to join any 
new party or union. It does not take them into 
new fields of effort, where they are unacquainted. 
It does not divide their energies and attentions. 
It does not, on the one hand, tell them their 
unions are the only thing, and, on the other, that 
they must vote for this or that party if they want 
It does not confuse them with a 
It is monistic. It is mod- 


to be free. 
dualistic philosophy. 
ern. 


It says to the workers: “You have been in 
the unions long enough to know that they are a 
mighty force in your favor. You have done 
much so far for yourselves through unionism, 
but the limit is not yet reached; it is far, far off. 
Only you have to change your tactics. You 
must profit by your past experience. If you will 
follow up, closely, the causes of past failures you 
will not only improve your conditions under capi- 
talism, but you can even destroy the wage system 
and institute co-operative production and con- 
sumption. 

“All this you can do by the simple act of 
studying your own case; and thusly you can do 
yourselves, with your own hands, what the poli- 
ticians glibly promise they will do for you, but 
For it is the plainest lesson of history 
that no man can talk himself or his fellows into 
freedom, that this precious gift of mankind can 
only be achieved by those who with their own 
strong arms strike the blow that shatters the 
chains of slavery.” 

A strike is lost. Does that prove that strikes 
Nothing of the kind. It simply 
shows that under certain conditions they fail. 
The failure shows the weak point, and Syndical- 
ism urges the workers to the task of strength- 
ening that weak spot, and thus by a systematic 


cannot. 


are failures? 


upbuilding make the now weak organization of 
labor an invulnerable bulwark against defeat. 
Does this life of working eternally for a boss 
pall on you? Would you like a change? Syn- 
dicalism points the way. You don’t have to leave 
your union nor join this or that party. Just stay 
where you are, where you have been schdoled, 
where you have the field to yourself, where you 
know how to work. Only don’t waste all your 
brain energy on the boss. He thinks while you 
work. That’s how he has enslaved you. You 


begin to think about your own welfare and your _ 


liberty is at hand. 

Syndicalism teaches one thing that, above all 
else, is of vital worth. It is this: That talk is 
good, but it takes action, direct action, to build 
a Brooklyn bridge or to spin a top. It shows 
us—and we should have seen it long ago—that, 
while the loafers do all.the talking, we, the toil- 
ers, do all the work, and that if they stopped 
talking for a thousand years the world would not 
be effected in the least, except for good. But if 
we stopped working for a week, those who sur- 
vived would never forget the catastrophe. 

By our silent labor the world is fed and clothed 
and housed. In our hands lie the destinies of 
the world. The rulers of the earth, with their 
glittering show ‘of power, of soldiers in gaudy 
dress, their navies and cannon and all ‘that, are 
mere toys to be tossed aside, if we but fold our 
arms and cease to feed them. 

Here, then, is the key to our emancipation, 
right in dur own hands. Strike, and the world 
is ours. 


THE BRUTAL MAJORITY. 


Governor West of Oregon has some very pro- 
gressive ideas on penology. Among them is a 
pronounced opposition to capital punishment. 
This is not an extreme idea. But it was a very 
strong pill for the people of Oregon, as we shall 
presently see. 

Governor West put the question of abolish- 
ing this cruel and most inhuman practice of 
hanging men and women “by the neck until they 
are dead” up to the people at the recent election. 
Pending the election he reprieved five men who 
had been sentenced to death. This fact was well 
advertised by the humanists who were working 
for the abolition of the murderous law. Every 
voter knew when he put the cross on his ballot 
that by that act he was either taking the lives of 
five men or saving them from the gallows. It 
was put up to each man personally. Five human 
lives depended on him, immediately, not to men- 
tion future lives. 

Who has so little faith in the humanity of his 
fellow-man as to think that when the question 
was put before him as this was he would prove 
a murderer five ‘times over? But he did? The 
majority voted for-the blood of ‘these five men’ 
and for that of all other human beings who 
might be convicted as they were, whether guilty 
or not. 

Stunned by the brutality of the people, the 
governor refused to exercise his prerogative of 
commuting the sentences to imprisonment, except 
in one case. Perhaps he reasoned that to let the 
bloodthirsty people have their feast would cause 
a revulsion so great, not only in Oregon but in 
neighboring states, that a general agitation 


apainst--the-revolting. practice would be created 
which would in time result in the abolition of 
capital punishment everywhere. 

At any rate, four men were hanged at the 
Salem penitentiary, in the presence of 100 in- 
vited guests, who were privileged to witness the 
gruesome work of quadruple murder by com- 
mand of the people. 

Faulder, one of the victims, in a clear, strong 
voice, told the people who came to see him 
hanged a truth so simple and so profound that 
it should be engraved on the hearts of every one 
of the majority who voted his life away. Step- 
ping to the railing of the scaffold, he said: 
“Hanging will never cure crime. You've got to 
get at the root of the evil.” 

Stop hanging men and women, and go seek 
the cause. Go to the jails, ye people of Oregon 
and elsewhere, and you will see that they are 
populated by poor men—men without property. 
Examine the records of. their “crimes” and you 
will see that 95 per cent are “crimes” against 
property or-due to property. What does that 
mean, ye people, ye “owners,” large and small, 
of the wealth of the country, whose solid vote 
kept the murder law in Oregon? It means that 
these “criminals” are largely the rebels from the 
working class, whose wealth you have stolen 
under the law, and who attempted to get some 
of it back outside of the law. The prisons are 
necessary.to your plunder of the workers. But 
your plunder will cease, not by your gracious 
will, but by the will of the plundered class. And 
when your reign of plunder will be abruptly 
ended, and the workers can keep the wealth they 
create, the end of hanging and of prisons will be 
at hand, for your crime is the cause of them, and 
that is the root of the evil. Jay Fox. 


AWAY WITH LEADERS! 


We should not be a mass; that is to say, we 
should not shate the prejudices, the preoccupations, 
the errors, the customs of the unthinking multitude. 
The mass has a firm belief in the necessity of a chief 
or leader who must be at their head, who must con- 
duct them to their goal, bring them to tyranny or 
freedom, guide them by caresses, or by spitting in 
their faces, for good or for ill. 

This habit, so rooted in the human being, is the 
fount of inexhaustible evils for the redemption of 
the race. Life, honor, welfare, the future, liberty— 
all are placed at the disposition of him who has 
been made chief. It is the chief who must think 
for all; it is the chief who is charged with the 
duty of watching for the well-being and liberty 
of the mass in general and the individual in par- 
ticular, the result being that there are millions of 
brains among the mass that never think, because 
the chief has to think for all. Thus, it comes about 
that the masses remain passive, that they have no 
initiative, and that they drag out a sheep existence; 
wheedled at election times by the politicians and 
place hunters, who beat them’ when the elections 
are over; deceived during times of revolutionary 
action by the promises of the ambitious, who re- 
ward them with kicks for their self-sacrifice when 
the victory hag been won. 

There should be no mass; there should be a 
league of thinking individualities, united among 
themselves for the attainment of certain ends; each, 
whether man or woman, thinking with his or her 
own head; each exerting himself or herself to give 
an opinion as to what must be done to realize our 
aspirations, which are no other than the liberty of 
all -based on the liberty of each, the welfare of all 
based on the welfare of each.—From the Spanish of 
Ricardo Flores Magon. 
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Of all the discoveries which men need to make, the 
most important, at the present moment, is that of 
the self-forming power treasured up in themselves. 

—Channing. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS OF THE AGITATOR 


The Agitator, under its new title, The Syndicalist, 
is now entering upon the third year of its existence, 
and it has a few words to say, personally, to every 
One of its friends and subscribers. 
thought 
three months and were, consequently, reluctant to 


When it was 
started many of you it would not last 
give support to what you saw was shortly to become 
a corpse. 

The Agitator has lived for two years, and you 
In- 
deed, so much alive is it that we have been urged 
for months by many of you in different parts of the 
continent to move to an industrial center, preferably 


will admit it is the livest corpse you ever saw. 


Chicago, where it would come into closer touch 
with the toiling masses, whose cause ‘t champions, 
and where it would be of greater service to them. 
We have yielded to the arguments, and beginning 
with this—the first number of Volume Three—The 
Agitator will issue from Chicago, the hub of indus- 
trial America. 

The editorial and business ends will remain at 
home, until the editor is released from his entangle- 
ments with the law of the State of Washington. 

When we get the editorial, business and publica- 
tion ends united in Chicago we are planning to in- 
crease the size of The Agitator and make it a 
weekly. The success of this plan rests largely upon 


you, who read and circulate it. Every publication 
depends upon its subscribers for success, but none 
so much as a radical paper. 

The Agitator is no longer a speculation. The fact 
that it has survived two years of doubt and indif- 
ference on the part of many whose active support 
it counted on from the start, and the further fact 
that it has withstood the persecution of the State 
is sufficient proof that it is fit to survive. Now 
that it seeks a larger field of activity, where its cir- 
culation will be increased and its influence more 
widely felt, it feels it has a greater right to solicit 
your active support. 

Growth is the only evidence of life and progress. 
In getting into the pulsing life of the metropolis, 
The Agitator is following the path of evolution, 
and it sincerely hopes you will give it the assistance 
it requires to carry the message of freedom to the 
toiling masses of our fellow workers. 

The Agitator was the first paper to voice the 
claims of Syndicalism in America. Since the first 
article appeared eight months ago Syndicalism has 
taken firm root in this country. Leagues have 
sprung up in numerous cities and these leagues have 
established a temporary headquarters in Chicago, 
giving it the name “The Syndicalist League of North 
America.” 

The Agitator will continue to espouse the cause 
of Syndicalism, which it regards as the most im- 
portant phase of propaganda ever evolved. 

It is our object to make The Agitator the liveliest 


and best Syndicalist paper in the English language, 
and no one who is interested in the progressive 
labor movement can afford to be without it. 

Whether you believe wholly in Syndicalism or 
not, you surely cannot be out of touch with this new 
phase of the labor movement that is growing rap- 
idly in every part of the country. 

Indeed, it will be our constant endeavor to keep 
our readers well posted on every phase of the labor 
movement and make The Agitator a real review of 
the labor world. 


But, we repeat, we must have your active sup- 
port in this matter. We cannot make this paper 
grow unless you take hold and push its circulation. 

A man well fitted to judge has said, but not to us: 
“The Agitator contains more ideas to the square 
inch than any other publication in America.” That 
sounds good to every friend of the paper, but 
what is the good of a stock of ideas unless we can 
circulate them? 


The very best way to push the circulation, and 
one every reader can follow, is to get three-month 
subscriptions at 25 cents. With a little effort, there 
is no reader but can get a few of them, and most 
of you can get many. All together, friends. Begin 
by renewing your own subscriptions. 


Iraternally, 
THE PUBLISHERS. 


CONCERTED ACTION NEEDED. 


Having retired from the editorship of the English 
section of “Regeneracion” (the Mexican revolution- 
ary weekly), I am anxious to organize a press propa- 
ganda that shall deal in a live and practical way 
with the vital questions now agitating the country. 
Experience in newspaper work and in the move- 
ment convinces me that a great and imperatively 
needed educational work can be done by using 
the publicity machinery already established. Thou- 
sands of papers in this country welcome well- 
written articles on the social question, however rad- 
ical may be the views expressed, and articles could 
be syndicated that would reach weekly an army of 
readers. 


The vote given Roosevelt—who is essentially a 
State Socialist—and the increased Socialist Party 
vote make it clear that numbers are eager for such 
State Socialist experiments as are being tried— 
and, in my opinion, are proving utter failures—in 
Australia. They believe devoutly that such pallia- 
tives will give relief. 


On the other’ hand, there is a widespread senti- 
ment that we want fewer laws, less regulation, fewer 
officials, fewer politicians. That sentiment is grow- 
ing rapidly and it is bound to graw, for time is 
driving home steadily the seriousness of the social 
problem. 


In a word, the lines between Anarchist and So- 
cialist tendencies are being drawn as they never 
were drawn before, though naturally the great ma- 
jority, which has no clear conception of either phi- 
losophy, is unconscious of it. It is self-evident, 
however, that those who have lost confidence in 
regulation must incline to Anarchism, whether they 
know it or not, and that those who still have faith 
in regulation are in the Socialist camp. 


Within the last year I have received hundreds 
of letters, the gist of which is that the public is 
yearning for clear-cut writing on these perplexing 
questions and cannot get it. Newspaper men gen- 
erally are beginning to recognize this, as is shown 
by the growing disposition of the capitalist press 
to open special departments, headed “Public Letter 
Box,” “Public Forum,” etc. 


Never was there, in my opinion at least, such 
an opportunity for proaganda, but concerted action 
is necessary. The fact is that we have an immense 
amount of literary talent now lying idle because 
our own small journals cannot possibly Zive it a 
sufficient outlet. That talent should be at our 
service and should be glad to co-operate. 

Such an organization as I suggest would benefit 
Our own struggling press, for it would stimulate 
interest at a thousand points from which sub- 
scriptions and support would eventually come. 

Moreover, concerted action is necessary because 
our editors, single-handed, cannot even begin to 


prospect the field or handle the correspondence 
which deluges them. 


If those who feel interested, and consider them- 
selves capable of work, would write me, I believe 


we could soon and with little difficulty have a sub- 
stantial organization at work. 
WM. C. OWEN. 


2 Temple Court, Los Angeles, Cal. 


RUSSIANISM IN LITTLE FALLS STRIKE. 


More than two thousand textile workers in Little 
Falls have been on strike since October 10. They 
came out in rebellion against a reduction in wages 
ranging from 75 cents to $2 per week. 


When it is considered that the average wages 
of these workers was less than $7 per week, the 
inhuman viciousness of this reduction should be 
plain to all. 


These workers have since been fighting desper- 
ately for their lives against a police persecution 
as brutal and reckless as has ever been seen in this 
country. In the face of tremendous provocation, 
they have remained peaceful and non-resistant. 
They have practically tied up the textile industry in 
Little Falls, and all that they need to win a de- 
cisive victory is YOUR support. 

A victory in this struggle means much, as ıt will 
undoubtedly affect the textile industry throughout 
the Mohawk valley. Already the strike has begun 
to spread to nearby towns, and an effort will be 
made to make it general, with Little Falls as the 
center. 


To do this your aid is needed. The strikers have 
perfected a strong organization, which has with- 
stood the murderous assaults of the police thugs. 
Nearly all the officials and original strike commit- 
tee members are in jail, charged with rioting and 
assault, as a result of brutal attacks by police cos- 
sacks upon strikers while peacefully parading the 
streets. 


Socialists who came from Schenactady to help the 
strikers by establishing relief stations and speaking 
for them have been brutally beaten and jailed. 


The strikers’ headquarters have been broken into 
by police and all contents wantonly destroyed. The 
strikers are forced to carry on much of their work 
in secrecy. Yet their spirit is undaunted and they 
are determined to win. This is the most important 
struggle for better conditions ever waged in this 
part of the country. Vicious, foul and lying news- 
papers are spreading much misrepresentation of the 
real conditions here. 


Workers, everywhere, rally to the support of the 
strikers in Little Falls! 


Don’t permit the Russian methods of the blood- 
thirsty police in this struggle to be successful. Hold 
meetings. Mail or wire protests to Governor Dix, 
State Capitol, Albany; Mayor Shall, Little Falls, 
and Congressman Talcott, Utica, New York. 

Send all funds to Textile Workers’ Strike Com- 
mittee, Robert A. Bakeman, P. O. Box 458, Little 
Falls, N. Y. 


BORING FROM WITHIN. 


In 1908 I, through Local No. 420, I. W. W, New 
York City, submitted to the fourth convention 
amendments to the constitution making provision 
for a propaganda organization to carry on a sys 
tematic campaign of education, and thus get away 
from the sporadic methods used to that date and 
now still in use. 

Since that time I have had some experience bor- 
ing from within the Western Federation of Miners 
and can say that it was so successful in the locality 
where 1 was located that I attended the following 
convention as a delegate. 

The unseating of Hammond -and myself in 1909 
and Campbell in 1912 was the result of the “go 1t 
alone” methods employed. With systematic organ- 
ized effort of those on the job, not directed in 
their actions by any individual or organization on 
the outside,.but, by the exact knowledge that their 
peculiar positions give them, there is no doubt an 
my mind that the fighting W. F. of M. will regain its 
lost glory. 

The fighting spirit of the miners is still alive and 
its smouldering embers have burst to flame in Utah, 
Nevada and Ontario in defiance of the recog 
nized (?) authority of their officials. With the rebels 
on the job, what a conflagration could be started! 

I have joined the Syndicalist League of North 
America—an organization that teaches that men 
must rely upon themselves if they want freedom. 

J. A. JONES. 


KROPOTKINE 


To make oneself a real historian by tracing the 
development of tendencies and those dominant mo- 
tives that urge our race to struggle; to become a 
. scientist, not for the sake of acquiring prominence 
ee in the new hierarchy of learning, but to uncover 
| life's true meaning; to face facts and from them 
to deduce those economic truths which power and 
bun privilege strive unceasingly to hide; to attack su- 
perstition under all its guises and subject current 
thought to analysis that spares neither friend nor foe 
—to do all that is master work. It is the work to 
which Kropotkine has devoted unceasingly a life 
that now has rounded out its seventy years, and to 
Kropotkine the Worker there is owing a debt, the 


“ great sum of which we, his contemporaries, cannot 
ye possibly appreciate. We cannot follow the burn- 
| ing thought he has evoked wherever literature cir- 
culates; we cannot track the action that thought has 
set im motion. All we know is that the seed is 
sound, that the sower has toiled untiringly, and that 
the harvest will be reaped. 


How carelessly we read; how imperatively are 
needed the events that make the mind receptive; how 
ay long the husbandman must wait for his reward It 
= is in my own memory that, thirty years ago, I would 
ee translate into English, and publish as best I could, 
ed everything by Kropotkine on which I could lay my 
nee hands, for he had set them ablaze with hope and in- 
; dignation. His writings had revolutionized my own 

life and convinced me of the necessity of universal 

revolution; he had taught me that all! literature must 

be rewritten to correspond with newer and truer 
views; he had shown me the sternness of the eco- 
nomic struggle and the power of the allied privileges 
that mass themselves under the shelter of the State; 
he had made me understand the legend of Calvary, 
i wherein the Christ, as representing rebellion against 
a i authority, is crucified between the thieves who ven- 
ae tured to assail the sanctity of property; he had made 
me, in a word, a rebel, inspired with those prodigious 
hopes which, as he himself so clearly shows, are the 
re mothers of revolutions. Then came the long, lean 
oe years, the years of seemingly universal apathy, the 
years in which puny individual efforts seemed in 

es finitesimal drops in a limitless ocean of indifference. 
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How carelessly we read, and how dull is the im- 

m pression made by books until events have sharpened 
a and driven home their lessons! To me the historical 
A writings of Kropotkine, with their wealth of facts 
and bold analysis, have been the most attractive por- 
tion of his product, and I had read “The Great 
French Revolution” with deep interest and, as I sup- 
posed, conscientrous care. Yet, going through it 
once again, I am astonished at the extent to which 
my own paltry connection with the Mexican Revo- 
lution has given life to incidents and passages to 
a which I had been previously cold. How well he 
a shows that of the two great thought currents that 
a begot the French revolution, the current of political 
gti readjustments came from the middle class, and that 
a -of decisive economic action from the workers! *How 
lucidly he demonstrates that the undermining work 
accomplished by the critics of feudalism would have 

been sterile but for the supplemental action of the 

despised peasant, which bridged the gulf from theory 

to practice! But also what an appalling lesson he 

conveys in his exhibit of the middle class as finally 

wes triumphant because it knew precisely what it wanted! 
sg The French revolution is a colossal warning that 
of what the worker needs above all else is hard, un- 
| compromising thought; it is our most impressive 
example of the inexorable truth that the seed must 
be sown profusely and cultivated assiduously before 
eis the harvest can be reaped, that the brain dictates, 
bah and that whatever action may be taken finally will 
correspond inevitably to the mental concepts pre- 

agi viously formed. It is a call to untiring propaganda, 
to a propaganda that refuses to sacrifice permanent 
truth to the confusion-breeding expediencies of the 
moment, a call for an immense simplification of the 
program, that the masses may be able to understand 


oZ precisely and see their way distinctly. This demand 
> n for clear, simple and unflinching thought permeates 
oe all Kropotkine’s historical work, and in his treat- 


ment of the Paris commune and similar upheavals he 
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always shows us the masses helpless, and finally 
crushed, because uncertain. 


The current of ideas; the long, patient propaganda 
that molds the brain which eventually must direct 


the hand. Kropotkine never loses sight of that, but 
it seems to me that nowadays—and especially in 
nervous, unthinking America—revolutionists, in their 
eagerness for mass action, are in danger of lending 
themselves tg entangling alliances that, muddying 
thought and obscuring principles, will lead again to 
that uncertain action which ends in nothing. The 
public history of the United States labor movement 
teems with the records of organizations that have 
swollen for the moment to prodigious size and as 
quickly shrunk out of existence. Its private history, 
as exemplified in countless co-operative experiments, 
is the tale of earnest men and women who failed 
because zeal usurped the place of thought, internal 
splits developing naturally from the fact that the 
would-be co-operators were divided in ideals and 
aims. Throughout the revolutionary movement in 
the United States assuredly there is always a tend- 
ency to truckle to the mob; to secure circulation, 
audiences, a following, by yielding vital points; to 
purchase popularity at any price. It is, in my 
humble judgment, the greatest of all the evils that 
democracy, with its passion for mass action, inflicts 
on us, since there can be no greater self-delusion 
than to suppose that a wrong road becomes right 
when thousands tread it. Against that fallacy all 
Kropotkine's revolutionary writings protest. 


It will be seen that I have the highest regard for 
the prodigious life work Kropotkine has performed, 
and | take his career to be a signal illustration of 
the power that comes from making one’s alliance 
with truth rather than with the veering policies of 
the mass. Kropotkine’s life is itself the noblest 
example of the influence wielded by the individual 
who is true to himself, for I believe it would be cor- 
rect to say that he is the most widely read author of 
modern times, since his works have been translated 
into all the leading languages, and especially in 
pamphlet form are distributed and eagerly perused 
wherever radical thought has found a lodgment. 
But we owe it alike to him and to ourselves to study 
him with discrimination, and I confess that in his 
treatment of the individual and the collectivity I, 
for my part find myself constantly at variance with 
his judgment. To me he has an invincible optimism 
which credits the mass with qualities it does not 
possess; to me he minimizes unduly the inevitable 
conflict between the trained intellect which aches to 
overthrow the obstacles to progress, and the timid, 
dull, untutored mind, which, lacking self-confidence, 
invariably harks back to the prejudices of the past 
and takes shelter in reaction. To me, Kropotkine 
in the buoyance of his hope is too instinctively a 
believer in the Collectivity and less of the stern 
Individualist than are Anarchists of the Tucker and 
Stirner typc. My natural inclinations lead me to 
take the Kropotkine view; my intellectual conviction 
is that the Stirner type comes nearer to the truth. 

For my part I consider the freedom of the indi- 
vidual the one essential aim, for I hold that society 
springs from the individual, and that to prefer the 
created to its creator is to put the cart before the 
horse and to paralyze all effort. I consider that 
Socialist, Communist and other Collectivist theories 
must be left to work themselves out in practice and 
prove their merits by results, after the economic and 
political freedom of the individual has been won. 
It is thus that knowledge has progressed in every 
other field of human thought, and I cannot imagine 
why Sociology should be an exception to the uni- 
versal rule. I look, therefore, to the securing of 


‘economic equality of opportunity and self-rule for 


the individual as the entire struggle; I regard the 
conquest of the right to individual life—a right that 
must be secure from all invasion—as the task in 
hand. 


To me, Kropotkine expects too much revolution- 
ary action from the masses. I believe, on the other 
hand, that the individual rebel is the greater force. 
I think events have shown, and will show still more 
convincingly, that the unfettered individualism 
taught by the Nietzsches and Stirners is the true 
revolutionary philosophy, and that when we ally 
ourselves with Collectivism we tie ourselves to 
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stagnation and consequent reaction. I am very posi- 
tive that, with individuality as feebly developed as it 
is at present, society is divided into the movers and 
the moved, and that the contest is very largely 
against the latter, who usually look on the former 
as their mortal foes. I cannot conceive it possible 
that the intelligent and bold action needed to over- 
throw a system rooted in ignorance and cowardice 
can come from the very majority that upholds that 
system so fatuously. According to my thought the 
enlightened and determined few must give the im- 
petus; the vast conservative collectivity following 
after, as it always has, and as, by the law of devel- 
opment, it always must. 

Kropotkine himself affords the proof. Let a thou- 
sand Kropotkines develop themselves within the 
next few years, putting themselves through the rigid 
intellectual and character training he has undergone; 
let that miracle take place and the revolutionary 
movement will be very different from what it is to- 
day. We then shall have a clear-cut, uncompromis- 
ing propaganda which, based on elemental truths 
and dealing with the elementary needs of life, will 
reach every corner of the earth and be intelligible 
to the dullest understanding. 

To me, Kropotkine’s long life role has been that 
of an educator of educators, a mover of movers, a 
begetter of individual rebels who hand out the torch. 
I deem him one of the master builders who lay, sure 
and strong, the foundations of the great edifice that 
has yet to be. To the rearing of that edifice untold 
millions will contribute, but they will build on the 
foundations laid by the Kropotkines, by the men and 
women who have worked their way unflinchingly 
throughout the storms of life, heading instinctively 
for the final goal and refusing to tack or run for 
shelter, however furiously the winds of adversity 
may blow. It is to the fearless pilot that we should 
offer birthday greetings. 

WILLIAM C. OWEN. 


SPECIAL FROM AUSTRALIA. 


Even servile Australia, the home of political and 
religious superstition, sometimes receives a protest 
from a fiery son of revolt. Recently ‘a youth 18 
years of age, named Frank Thornton, received a 
month in jail for refusing to take the oath of al- 
legiance to King Edward. This is the fruit of 
labor legislation—conscription. Everything ap- 
pears topsy-turvy. The state labor government 
are laying off men, 500 at a time, complaining that 
money is tight. Meanwhile immigrants are pouring 
in at the rate of 1,000 a week, weakening the wage 
slaves in their fight with the privileged exploiter. 

We celebrated the anniversary of Ferrer, also the 
Chicago anarchist martyrs, exhibiting the photos 
of our late comrades. To the disgrace of the local 
Socialists, they never mentioned a word about our 
murdered comrades. This is not surprising, as 
Socialists the world over have prog-essed into com- 
promising, cowardly crawlers, fighting for power, 
position and pay. The revolutionary propaganda is 
all the fierier without these props of authority. 

The celebration was a great success. A clear, 
blue Australian sky, the red flag containing the 
word “Anarchy,” an audience consisting of fully 
1,000 people ended in three cheers for the memory 
of our late comrades, coupled with success to the 
soctal revolution. 

Yours fraternally, 
J. W. HEMENG. 


THE SYNDICALIST LEAGUE OF KANSAS 


CITY. 


The League will soon be holding public meetings, 
and we have decided to purchase for these occa- 
sions 100 copies of “Syndicalism,” by Earl C. Ford 
and Wm. Z. Foster; 100 of “The Social General 
Strike,” by Arnold Roller, and 20 of “God and the 
State,” by Josef Bakunin. 

Soon after we have opened our meetings we in- 
tend to organize a clerks’ union and a hotel work- 
ers’ union. These rebels who can join neither of 
these unions will be urged to join some craft of the 
A. F. of L. 

Fellow-workers Max Dezettel and O. V. True are 
planning to start an agitators’ school, for the pur- 
pose of developing lecturers. 

“The Toiler” is again being published, and once 
we have carried out our intentions this far, things 
will begin to come our way here in Kansas City. 

M. G. BUMPUS, Sec’y. 

1411 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 


THE A. F. OF L. CONVENTION 


The one phase of the recent A. F. of L. conven- 


tion worthy of particular remark was the increased’ 


strength and militancy of the Socialist minority. 
A year ago at the Atlanta convention the Socialists 
controlled but 2,800 votes, and timidly (or diplo- 
matically) made formal declaration to the conven- 
tion that they were not trying to capture the A. F. 
of L. This year they polled some 6,000 votes 
against their opponents’ 12,000, boldly ran a can- 
didate against Gompers, and let it be distinctly 
understood that they are out to capture the A. F. 
of L. Should their strength increase as much in 
the coming year as it did in the past one, they 


will be the majority faction in the A. F. of L. at its 5 


next convention. 
Gompers, who a year ago defied the Socialist 


“borers from within,” now practically concedes an 
approaching victory to them when he wails that 
“when” (not “if’) the A. F. of L. changes it will 
find him unchanged. He specifically denies that he 
will swing to the Socialists “step by step” if given 
a chance. He is going to go down fighting, and 
he seems to consider the going down fighting proc- 
ess a certainty. He is beginning to recognize the 
patent fact that the days of “pure and simple” 
trade unionism are numbered. 


The seizure of the A. F. of L. by the Socialists 
will be an event of pre-eminent importance to the 
labor movement. Whether or not it will be greatly 
beneficial will be largely determined by the atti- 
tude of the rebel direct actionists. If they pursue 
their customary attitude of hostility or indifference 
to the A. F. of L., the change of control will only 
produce a fraction of the good results (and a multi- 
plication of the bad results), as though the direct ac- 
tionists made a vigorous effort to make their influ- 
ence felt. But, at any rate, regardless of the attitude of 
the direct actionists, undoubtedly enough improve- 
ments (or should one say changes?) will be made 
(such, for instance, as the abolition of the harmony 
of interest dogma, substitution of class ideals for 
craft ideals, the breaking away from the influence 
of the Civic Federation and the Catholic Church, 
the reduction of prohibitory initiation fees, broaden- 
ing of the scope of the unions so as to take in the 
unskilled, etc., etc.), as will prevent the realization 
of the orthodox direct actionist plan of breaking up 
the A. F. of L. and substituting the I. W. W. for it. 

Another obstacle to the realization of this latter 
plan is that the Socialists, once in control of the 
A. F. of L., will turn their attention to capturing 
the I. W. W. if it merits the trouble. After cap- 
turing the so-called “impregnable” A. F. of L., the 
Socialists should have no difficulty in capturing a 
fluid organization like the I. W. W. This should 
be the easier, as already a large minority—if not 
the majority—of the I. W. W.’s membership are 
Socialists. With the Socialists in control of both 
the A. F. of L. and the I. W. W., what would the 
direct actionists do? Start “boring from within” 
or go and start another dual organization? 


It is worthy of remark that while the Socia@sts 
controlled one-third of the votes at the convention, 
the rebel direct actionists were altogether without 
representation. Although a numerous minority in 
the labor movement, they hadn’t a single represen- 
tative or spokesman in this convention representing 
almost 2,000,000 organized working men. It seems 
to the writer that this state of affairs testifies to 
the better generalship of the Socialists. As soon 
as they perceived their mistake in founding the 
I. W. W. (as originally pointed out by Max Hayes), 
the bulk of them gradually quit it under one pre- 
text or another and devoted themselves to the A. 
F. of L. The I. W. W. meanwhile went on knocking 
the abuses afflicting the A. F. of L. and creating a 
considerable sentiment in its ranks for industrial 
unionism. Being a dual organization, it has been 
unable to exploit this to any great extent. The 
Socialists, on the other hand, being on the inside 
and without competition from the direct actionists, 
have organized the discontent created by the latter. 
It helped materially to swell their vote at Roches- 
ter. Are the direct actionists running a charity 
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propaganda bazaar? Is it their calling to thus pull 
chestnuts out of the fire for the Socialists? 


It's high time that these foolish tactics cease 
and that the direct actionists take active part in the 
A. F. of L. Thetnext few years, while the old craft 
union machines are breaking up and the new So- 
cialist machines are being formed, will present a 
golden opportunity for the direct actionists to se- 
cure a foothold in the unions if they only “get 
busy.” If, on the contrary, the present policy is 
pursued and the Socialists allowed a free rein, the 
direct actionists’ task will be a much more difficult 
one. The Socialists will build up machines, beside 
which. those now in existence will pale into insig- 
nificance. Now is the time for the direct actionists 
to line up against their great enemies of the future 
—the Socialists. It’s idle to suppose they can escape 
the fight by trying to build a new labor movement 
that will be free from them. 

WM. Z: FOSTER. 


SOME LIVE WIRES. 


The following circular letter explains itself. 
thou, and do likewise: 

“Dear Sir and Brother:—At the convention of the 
International Molders’ Union of North America, 
just closed in Milwaukee, there was one thing that 
stood out prominently above all thing$’, and that 
was this—that a large number of delegates adve- 
cated and fought for all legislation of an advanced 
nature and practically voted as a unit. The result 
was that the progressive element met and formed 
an organization, which was named ‘The Interna- 
tional Foundry Workers’ Educational League.’ It 
was agreed that the formation of this league should 
be for educational purposes only, and local leagues 
will be formed in every city throughout the coun- 
try. There will be no initiation fee, but a volun- 
tary contribution will be accepted, if offered, and the 
dues will be 25c a month. 

“A small monthly paper will be published from 
the international headquarters, which will advocate 
such measures as the referendum, -industrial form 
of unionism, point out the inconsistencies of the 
National Civic Federation, publish live, interesting 
shop news from every section of the country deal- 
ing with every phase of the foundry, from the 
handy man right down to the female core maker, 
and try to inject a greater fighting spirit into the 
molders, or, in other words, stand first, last and 
always for militant unionism. There will be no 
salaried positions in the league, all work being done 
voluntarily. (Then follows list of officers.) A 
local as now being formed in this city, and having 
been informed that you are one of the progressive 
members of the I. M. U. of N. A., we extend an 
invitation to you to join with us now and become 
one of its members. Think it over and then act by 
filling out the blank below. 


Go, 


“Yours fraternally, 


“FRANK L. BECKER. 
“2335 N. Sacramento Ave., Chicago, III.” 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Those leagues that have not already done so 
are urged to take action upon the proposed na- 
tional constitution that has been submitted to 


them. Jt is high time that we perfect our tem- 
porary national organization and proceed to the 
regular election of officers, etc. 

As the adoption of a national constitution is 
of prime importance to us, I hope this matter 
will be given special attention. 


WILLIAM Z. FOSTER, 
Secretary S. L. of N. A. 


~ SUBSCRIBE 
FOR THE 
SYNDICALIST 


VOLTAIRINE DE CLEYRE’S WORKS. 


As there seems to be some ‘misunderstanding con- 
cerning our purpose, we are obliged to call the at- 
tention of all those who are interested in the publi- 
cation of Voltairine de Cleyre’s writings to these 
facts: The editing committee for the works con- 
sists of Leonard D. Abbott, S. Yanovsky, and Hip- 
polyte Havel. This committee will read and con- 
sider all existing material, either in print or in manu- 
script. Whether the works will be published in one 
or two volumes will depend on the amount of ma- 
terial,.written or printed. As it is our desire to give 
a comprehensive view of the literary and propagan- 
distic activity of our late comrade, it is our inten- 
tion to publish the best of her poems, stories, 
speeches and propaganda essays. A short biograph- 
ical sketch, written by a member of the committee, 
will introduce the work. 

The Committee for the Publication of the Works 
of Voltairine de Cleyre has no private interest in the 
undertaking. It is a work of love on our part. Any- 
one having manuscripts or letters of general interest 
written by Voltairine will oblige the committee by 
forwarding them to Hippolyte Havel, 145 Waverly 
Place, New York. The originals will be returned 
to the sender. 

The funds collected are to remain in the hands 
of our treasurers, S. Yanovsky and Harry Kelly. 
Those persons who contribute to the funds are en- 
titled to one or tq several copies of the work, ac- 
cording to the amount they subscribe. So far, only 
a small amount of money has been collected. Are 
you interested in this undertaking? If so, support 
us either by subscription or by contribution. All 
money should be sent to Harry Kelly, care Mother 
Earth, 55 West 28th Street, New York, or to S. 
Yanovsky, 30 Canal Street, New York. 


(Signed by full committee.) 


THE WORKERS’ UNIVERSITY. 


Books and Pamphlets For Sale by the Syndicalist 
Publishing Association. 


A Physician in the House, Dr. J. H. Greer..... orp 


Ancient Society, Lewis H. Morgan...........-- 1.50 
What Is Property? P. Proudhon............. 1.50 
Flowers of the Mind, the best poems.......... 1.00 
Life of Albert R. Parsons, with a history of the 
Anarchisttriak occ 601 cancer iot sks no uN aes >) 
Anarchism and Other Essays, Emma Goldman. 1.10 
Love’s Coming of Age, Edward Carpenter..... 1.00 
The American Esperanto Book, Arthur Baker.. 1.00 
The Physical Basis of Mind and Morale, Fitch.. 1.00 
Thoughts of a FOO)... aciwes ben hee ia eee e etwas ons 1.00 
The Materialistic Conception of History, La- 
brigola- siasatan aE ta te wh eer eee hel dean ee 1.00 
Human Progress, Lewis H. Morgan.........- n 1.50 
The Positive School of Criminology, E. Ferri.. -50 
Origin of the Family, Property, State, Engels.. .50 
The Evolution of Property, P. Lafargue.....-.. 50 
Slavery of Our Times, Tolstoy...........0000: 65 
Right to Be Lazy and Other Studies, P. Lafargue. .90 
Human, All Too Human, Nietzsche.........-+- 0 
Francisco Ferrer; His Life, Work and Martyr- 
dóm erreso anio eiui thle Giee ees tee f 
The Rational Education of Children, Ferrer.... -05 


Modern Science and Anarchism, Kropotkin.... -.15 
Vice; Its Friends and Its Foes, E. C. Walker... 15 
What the Young Need to Know, E. C. Walker.. .15 
The State; Its Historic Role, Kropotkin....... 10 


Syndicalism, Ford and Foster.......+-eeeeeee 10 
Law and Authority, Kropotkin..........eee+e 05 
The Wage System: Revolutionary Government. .05 
Appeal to the Young, Kropotkin........-.e+08: 05 
Evolution and Revolution, Recluse.....-- sae OOD 
Trade Unionism and Anarchism, Jay Fox....--- 05 
Anarchist Communism, Kropotkin.......--++: . 05 
The Mexican Revolution, William C. Owen...- 05 
Anarchism vs. Socialism, William C. Owen....- 05 
Direct Action vs. Legislation, J. B. Smith....-- K 
Patriotism, Emma Goldman.....es.ss.essessete ne 
What I Believe, Emma Goldman.......----+°* He 


HENDERSON BAY ROUTE—Steamer Tyconda 
leaves Commercial Dock, Tacoma, for all points on 
Henderson Bay, including Home, week days at 


2:30 p. m., returning next morning. Sunday êt 
8 a. m., returning same day, 
NORTH BAY ROUTE—Steamer leaves 


Commercial Dock, Tacoma, for all points 0n 
North Bay every Monday, Wednesday and Friday 
at 10 a. m., returning next morning. 


COMMUNISTIC LIBRARY—Meets every Thurs- 
day night from 8 to 10 o’clock; every Sunday mor 
ing from 10 to 12 o'clock. Free lessons in Englis 

and Esperanto. Books in any language free. 


Hudson street, Trenton, N. J. 
_ Hudson street, Trenton, N. J.  — _  —_  — 


WANTED—Working people for a co-operative col- 
ony in Tennessee. Address H. E. Sawdon, Bar 
rison, Tenn. 
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THE LABOR MEN’S CONVICTION. 


Thirty-eight men, all but two of whom are 
members of the Structural Iron Workers’ 
Union, have been convicted of sending or con- 
sipring to send explosives from one state to 
another in violation of the federal law. 

Frank M. Ryan, president of the union, was 
given seven years in the penitentiary. Olaf A. 
Tveitmoe, secretary of the California Building 
Trades Council, and one of the two men not 
an iron worker, was given six years. Seven 
others of the prisoners received a like term. 
Twelve were given terms of three years each. 
Four received two years. Six were handed 
one year, and five were given their liberty on 
suspended sentences. 

This is the largest batch of labor men ever 
convicted in this country. Nothing anyway 
nearly approaching it has ever happened be- 
fore. In 1887 eight men were convicted in 
Chicago on the charge of dynamiting a bat- 
talion of police who were attacking a peaceful 
public meeting called as a protect against 
police brutality in the strike then in progress. 
Five of these men were hung, and a monu- 
ment—a cut of which appeared in the last 
issue of the Agitator—testifies that the work- 
ers acknowledge the sacrifice of these men to 
the Moloch of capitalism. 

The reader is referred to an article, pub- 
lished elsewhere in this issue, entitled “Where 
Labor Has No Rights,” for evidence that was 
not presented at the Indianapolis trial. The 
Indianapolis trial considered only effects. 
Explosions of every character are. effects of 
causes that must be removed before the danger 
disappears. 


The Steel Trust. 


The steel trust—a seventeen billion dollar 
corporation—an accurate conception of whose 
vast power is almost a mental irnpossibility, 
decreed it would have no union men among 
its employes. It knew so well the tremendous 
power of organization, being itself a union and 
owing all its vast power to that fact, it decided 
it would not be to its best interests to let its 


workmen play with so powerful a weapon. 


Having the economic power, holding the legal 
ownership of the mines and mills and other 
avenues for the production of steel, and having 
the state to protect such ownership, it could 
dictate terms to the men who are the real pro- 
ducers of steel and who should, by the rules of 
reason, be the real owners. 

These men saw they were helpless in the 
face of the powerful corporation, supported 
on every side by every weapon that great 
power is capable of commanding. They had 
no legal redress. All the law was on the side 
of the corporation. It could refuse men work 
and thereby starve them to death. It could 
make them bite the dust of humility; it could 
make them give up every bit of independence 
wrung from the individual employers and 
small corporations through hundreds of years 
of effort. 


It was not much that the toilers had wrung 
from the employing class, but it cost them 
dearly all the same. The most important of 
all the rights taken by toil was the right to 
bargain on the terms of employment. This 
in a measure placed the worker in the position 
of a trader rather than that of a slave. The 
trader can refuse a price; the slave must take 
what is offered to him. 

The steel trust is half the steel industry. 
It is master of the other half, because it is a 
compact organization. What it says goes. 
No “independent” dare offend the trust. It 
would mean annihilation. So what the trust 
says in steel goes. When it says there shall 
be no labor unions in the steel business, that 
settles the matter. 

It destroyed the steel workers’ union in the 
mills. It destroyed the sailors’ union on the 
Great Lakes. It attacked the Structural Iron 
Workers’ Union, and that union struck back 
with the only available weapon—dynamite. 
Persuasion had been used. The steel trust 
would not listen to a toiler’s plea for justice; 
it is organized for other and more important 
work. Indeed, it is organized to defeat the 
ends of justice, for justice to the workers 
means no dividends to the shirkers. 

The law had been invoked, but without 
avail. The law is available only to the eco- 
nomic interests behind it. This basic socio- 
logical truth is very well demonstrated in the 
case of the Sherman anti-trust law. 


The Sherman Anti-Trust Law. 


This law makes every trust in the country 
illegal, “an organization in restraint of trade.” 
The'‘union workers, anxious to see the trusts 
curbed, used their influence successfully for 
the passage of the law. Now the trusts would 
be dissolved, killed, and the ancient law of 
trade—competition—would resume its old 
status in this country, at least. 

What happened to the trusts? One of them 
has been curbed, a “trust” that was not a trust 
before the passage of the law. The unions 
were haled up and declared to be in restraint 
of trade in labor, by the trust lawyers on the 
bench, where judges are supposed to sit. 

Anarchy never struck such a severe blow 
at respect for law and the courts as did this 
ironical turn given to the anti-trust law. The 
workers were severely jarred by the idea that 
their flesh and blood, their precious labor 
power, was, in the eyes of the law, in the same 
category as lime and cement. And there was 


no mere theory about it, either. The courts. 


got down to practical business, and, at the 
instance of the hat manufacturers, assessed the 
hatters’ union a fine of $250,000 to be paid to 
the bosses as compensation for loss of business 


through a strike. 


The homes and whatever other property the 
workers possess have been attached to satisfy 
this judgment. This is not like the fining of 
the Standard Oil Company, that walked over 
to the next court and had the fine assessed 
against it dismissed. This is no play acting; 
the workers will have to put up. 

When neither love nor the law will prevail, 
what is to be done? The structural iron 
workers answered the question in the best 


way they knew how. They did not strike at 
the heads of the steel trust. They seemed to 
know by analogy that heads are cheap. Heads, 
like hands, may come and go, but the trust 
goes on undisturbed, piling up the dividends. 
The iron workers struck at the dividends. 
They turned the dogs of destruction on 
the trust property. The trust squirmed and 
squealed, but the structures came tumbling 
down. 

Of course there was no chance for them to 
lick the trust. But for six years they harassed 
it severely; and some of them are now in jail 
as a horrible example of the foolishness of 
force. Judge Anderson in passing sentence 
said he was sure the unions do not stand for 
force. They were just “bad” members, judge, 
who risked their lives and their liberties for 
the devilment of the thing. 


Varying Opinions. 

The Socialists say this dynamiting business 
is the inevitable outcome of the union’s atti- 
tude on politics. If they would only discuss 
politics in the unions—Socialist politics, of 
course—they would learn the futility of “bust- 
ing” the trusts and would swallow their pill 
and settle down to vote for the kingdom-come. 

Everyone will discuss the matter from his 
own little standpoint, and all will show how 
utterly stupid or vicious or heroic these men 
are, according to his theory. Tell me what a 
man’s judgment is on this matter and I'll tell 
you what his theory is or his business. 

Many will condemn the use of force by 
these men, fargely because they held no 
licensed authority to use it. These'are the 
people who uphold the officers of the law in 
whatever brutality they indulge. The student 
who sits calmly and surveys the sociological 
field will have neither blame nor praise to 
offer. He realizes that their action is but a 
manifestation of a mighty problem—the great- 
est problem of the age—and that prejudice 
for or against will add only confusion to the 
solution. He sees that it was either fight this 
way or submit quietly to the’ humiliating 
exactions of the steel trust, and that the men 
chose to fight. That they failed proves only 
that the odds were against them. The con- 
templation of this kind of strike carried out 
on a large scale staggers the mind, and the 
student sees no logical reason for it not being 
developed and expanded if conditions make it 
an alternative to industrial slavery. 

He hopes to see the education of the work- 
ers proceed with sufficient rapidity to avert 
the necessity for a long siege of guerrilla war- 
fare. But that there will eventually be a clash 
of forces between the trusts and the workers, 
the conduct of the steel trust easily fore- 
shadows. JAY FOX. 


“Away with your masks,” cries Carlyle. “Let 
us see your true features. Enough of comedy, 
masking, lying philosophies, false philanthropic sen- 
timents and empty hypocrisies. Show us what you 
are, let your thoughts be your own; dare to be your- 
self, have the courage to dare to be something, any- 
thing, so that you are not false.” 
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THE EFFECTS OF PRIVILEGE. 

It is the characteristic of privilege and of every 
privileged position to kill the mind and heart of 
man. The privileged man, whether politically or 
economically, is a man depraved in mind and heart. 
That is a social law that admits of no exception 
and is as applicable to entire nations as to classes, 
corporations and individuals—Michael Bakunin. 


To the Syndicalist Leagues 


The indifference of the workers to their condition 
as a class is the greatest obstacle to the revolution. 
To arouse their interest is the first requisite to suc- 
cessful revolutionary action. Experience teaches us 
that this can best be accomplished by a specialized, 
or, may we say, decentralized propaganda. 

All we -kers. revolutionary or not, naturally take 
greater interest in the affairs of their particular 
industry than in those of any other. Details of 
shop management, wages, strike movements, union 
affairs, etc., pertaming to their industries readily 
attract their attention, while similar details pertain- 
ing to other industries pass unnoticed. The same 
applies in lesser degree to localities. Local labor 
questions interest workers more than do those more 
remote. 

European Syndicalists have noted these facts and 
are taking advantage of them in their propaganda. 
Wherever possible they establish rebel papers de- 
voted to revolutionary propaganda in some particu- 
lar industry or locality. These papers, mingling 
intimately ın the every-day affairs of the workers 
in their natural jurisdiction, are incomparably more 
citective than general propaganda papers which 
make appeal to the whole working class indiscrimi- 
nately. These specialist rebel papers are most 
effective in organizing the militant minority. They 
are the “last word” in revolutionary propaganda. 

We are going to assist in every way possible the 
development of this modern intensified propaganda 
in the United States. Pending the time when the 
leagues in the various industries and localities are 
able to support individual papers of their own we 
are going to initiate a plan whereby the leagues can 
have their specialist papers in miniature. The plan 
in short is this: THE SYNDICALIST is going to 
devote space in its columns to the various leagues— 
reserving, of course, sufficient to cover the general 
labor movement—in which they shall each run their 
own copy. Each league participating will edit its 
own space, subject. of course, to the supervision of 
the editor of THE SYNDICALIST. Each league 
will also finance its own section, paying in accord- 
ance with the space occupied. As THE SYNDI- 
CALIST is not printed for profit, the rates charged 
will but cover expenses. They follow: 


One page, twice monthly ........ ... -$30.00 
One page, once monthly............. 17.00 
Half page, twice monthly............ 17.00 
One column, twice monthly....... ... 12.00 


Two important features of this plan are: (1) 
Yearly subscriptions (but not bundle orders) are ac- 
cepted at face value in payment for space; (2) bun- 
dles of papers will go with the space. A league 
paying for a full page will receive a bundle of 500 
papers; one paying for a half page will receive 250, 
etc., each issue the space is occupied. 

The advantages of this plan to both the leaguers 
and THE SYNDICALIST are many. To briefly 
sketch a few: 

The launching of rebel papers by the various 
leagues will be an easy evolution. As a league’s 


financial resources grow it can occupy more and 
more space in THE SYNDICALIST, until, finally, 
by diverting its support, it can start a little paper of 
its own, The different departments in THE SYN- 
DICALIST: will be the nuclei of specialist papers. 

THE SYNDICALIST will become a highly effec- 
tive paper. Its various departments will be full of 
matter written to appeal to particular categories of 
workers, hence will produce the maximum effect. 

As this plan will organize the propaganda end of 
THE SYNDICALIST, so it will the financial end 
also. The burden of raising the necessary funds to 
keep the paper going will be largely shifted from 
the editor to the leagues. The leagues will there- 
fore have a strong stimulus to secure support for 
the paper. The editor will have time for something 
else than worrying over finances. The usual eternal, 
miserable campaign of begging for funds to keep 
the paper afloat will be avoided. Even if but a few 
leagues take space THE SYNDICALIST can be 
enlarged and issued weekly very shortly. 

The large bundles of papers given with the space 
will be practically free, as what league can’t rustle 
at least a dozen yearly subs. per month. These 
papers will serve as a means of revenue to the 
leagues, or, at least, will be excellent literature for 
free distribution. 

Every way we look at it the above outlined plan 
seems to us to be a winner. We hope that it will 
appeal to the leagues in the same way, and that 
each of them will soon have its special department 
in THE SYNDICALIST. Let us hear from you on 
this proposition. First come, first served. 


THE PUBLISHERS. 


THE EDITOR AND THE LAW. 


Months ago I was arrested, convicted, and sen- 
tenced to sixty days in jail on the ridiculous charge 
of “tending to create disrespect for the law.” I 
don't deny the tendency; I deny the law. I hold 
there is nothing a man can write that may not have 
a tendency to create disrespect for the law, not even 
a legal decision. I hold that the prosecution of this 
case against me the vapory, insipid, stupid, bigoted 
mouthings of the attorneys, the verdict of the jury; 
that every person who got merely a glance at the 
article or the “evidence,” or a meager report of the 
manner in which the trial was conducted, knows 
was based wholly upon stupid prejudice, and the 
recent decision of the state Supreme Court, in which 
the verdict 1s sustained and the law held to be con- 
stitutional, the reading of which made even the 
lawyers disgusted—all this, I repeat, has done more 
to create the tendencies I am convicted of encour- 
aging than all I have written for a long time. 

I am not going to file any information against 
these judges, and jurymen, and jurywomen, and 
wind-bag lawyers; I won't have them before the 
bar of joke justice, even though I have the goods on 
them, even though the witness fees are reasonably 
large, even though I need the dough. 

The Supreme Court says the judgment of the court 
below is correct and that the law which attempts to 
define and penalize even a tendency is not in conflict 
with the constitution, which says: “The freedom of 
speech and of the press shall not be abridged.” We 
are told the law is common sense. One needs but 
to examine the law and the record of this case to 
be convinced that it is a common outrage upon jus- 
tice, fair play, and all that goes to make up the 
ordinary, common relationship of mankind. 


Every attempt to gag the free expression of 
thought is an unsocial act, a crime against society. 
That is why judges and juries who try to enforce 
these laws make themselves ridiculous. It is very 
hard for a robber to convince his victims that he 
is acting in their behalf and for their good. 

Is there no parallel between the gag of the burglar 
and the gag of the law? Why does the burglar use 
a gag? It is because he wants to get away with 
your goods, and he doesn’t want you to make an 
outcry and call the neighbors. He knows he can- 
not convince you by argument that he is entitled to 
the goods and that it is really to your best interest 
to pass them over to him. 

Capitalism holds up the toilers; it robs them of 
their labor and is enjoying life to its fullest on the 
result of its plunder. Naturally it doesn’t want to 
be deprived of its special privilege, therefore it puts 
the gag of the law in the mouth of any one who at- 
tempts to make an outcry. So long as the toilers 
submit meekly to the holdup and have nothing but 
praise for the glorious system that skins them, they 
can gorge themselves on free speech. The consti- 


tution and the declaration of independence are taken 
down from their abiding place among the romantic 
fiction of the eighteenth century and read to the 
sovereign citizens as a solemn reminder of the spe- 
cial dispensation Providence has bestowed upon 
them in this free country. 

For them, in their innocence, or ignorance, or 
stupidity, or whatever you wish to call it, the unlim- 
ited liberty of the constitution has been prepared. 
But let them tumble to the game, let them discover 
the loaded dice and the marked cards of capitalism 
and attempt to make a noise about it, and immedi- 
ately the constitution disappears, the “tendency to 
create disrespect” law is flashed upon them, and the 
iron door swings open and swallows them up. 

So we have freedom for the one who won't use it, 
and a call for the sucker who will. 


The National Free Speech League wishes to force 
the fogies on the United States Supreme Court 
bench to render a decision on this flexible question 
of free speech. They want to force the issue for 
the first time in the history of the country, and, if 
possible, make this court commit itself on the ques- 
tion. It will be an embarrassing proposition, to be 
sure, to have placed before them, and no doubt they 
will try to sidestep it. Still it is being framed up 
in such a way that it will be decidedly hard to evade 
the issue without exposing the secret work of the 
institution 

Personally, I do not think the question of free 
speech will be materially changed by a decision 
from the United States Supreme Court. My views, 
I know, are extreme, and there are many whose 
faith in our glorious institutions are not shaken so 
completely as mine are. If a shock will help to 
loosen them from their patriotic mooring, I am 
willing to be a party to the shocking, and will in- 
convenience myself for the sake of the show. 

A decision sustaining my conviction, and thus set- 
ting aside the most direct and implicit section of 
the constitution, would create more disrespect for 
the law and the courts than my feeble voice could 
do in a lifetime. 

Ultimately the question of free speech will have 
to be fought out on the economic field. Capitalism 
cannot give up anything. It must fight for its ex- 
istence from every vantage point it can mount. It 
is as true to the law of struggle as the individuals 
who compose it. Our aim is to increase the number 
of its enemies, and, whcre we can, force it to aid in 
the propaganda. I, for one, am willing to bait the 
trap. JAY FOX. 


THE LUMBERMEN’S STRIKE. 

At Merryville, La., in the heart of the Southern 
woods, where a batch of men, upheld by the state, 
claim the ownership of everything, there is a strike. 
These few men, backed by the state, “own” the 
natural forests, and they “employ” other men to 
exploit these forests, exploiting’ the men while 
doing so. 

These men, “lumber jacks,” “blanket stiffs’—call 
them what you will—are not as hard in the heads as 
the condition of their hands would indicate. They 
organized a union and set to putting a brake on the 
“owners’” steam roller. The strike is their weapon. 

The “owners” are using every trick in their calen- 
dar to “bust” the union. The state police, private 
police, spies and other academic means are employed 
by the soft-handed capitalists, but to no avail. These 
fool lumber workers think they can actually have a 
say in their own affairs of life in this free country, 
where every capitalist does as he likes and the rest 
of us.take the consequences. Naturally the bosses 
tried to send a number of them to jail and some to 
heaven, but the job was too raw for the farmer jury. 
In revenge the Merryville bosses put on the black- 
list every one who appeared as a witness for the 
accused men. “No more work, Pete; you testified 
for Emerson.” 

“Then we all testifed for Emerson,” said the 
bunch, and out they came to a man. Which is the 
real spirit of revolt—the real spirit of sclidarity, 
which means, “We are all one for one as quick as 
for all.” This is the spirit that one day will rept- 
diate the ownership claimed by the soft-handed, 
hard-hearted plutes. It will repudiate the state that 
upholds this robber title. It will say to them both: 

“Take your blankets and hike it. We don't say 
this forest belongs to us; but by the social law of 
equity, which is the only rule we impose on you 
the timber we cut is ours; and we propose hereafter 
to have the full returns for all it brings in exchange 
with our fellow-workers’ products outside. See! 
Take an ax or hike.” 
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THE GARMENT WORKERS’ 
STRIKE. 


Almost 200,000 garment workers are on strike in 
New York. Their numbers are being added to daily. 

When the poorest paid workers organize and 
strike in blocks of 50,000 and 100,000 there is hope 
for the working class, For it is those who need 
organization the most that are always the last to 
avail themselves of its benefits. 

The garment workers of New York are the most 
cruelly exploited toilers in the country, because 
those who engage in the work are the most helpless 
class of workers among us. Poor Jews, fresh from 
Russia, and equally helpless Italians direct from 
southern Italy—these two nationalities, with the 
Jews largely in the majority, make up the bulk of 
the garment workers of New York. 

New York manufactures 85 per cent of the ready- 
made garments worn by the people of this country. 
Garment making is the principal industry of that 
great city, making it the greatest center for the 
manufacture of clothing in the world. 

The Jews developed this industry in New York 
and the ridiculously low standard of wages was 
fixed long ago as a result of Jewish philanthropy. 
The utter failure of charity is well attested by this 
case of the Jewish immigrants. “The Baron Hirsch 
Fund” helped the poor Jews pay their passage to 
this country and gave them a small weekly allow- 
ance for some time after they landed; for which 
they were highly grateful and lauded the rich baron 
to the heavens. 

The natural wages of labor is a bare living. To 
live well, to have a comfortable abode and warm 
clothes, good food and a dollar for amusement, is 
not the demand of the poor immigrant. He above 
all others must take what is offered to him; he must 
submit to the exactions of the cruel money-mad 
exploiters or starve. 

The cunning Jewish capitalists, who are the most 
heartless exploiters and the greatest philanthropists 
in the world, knew that the poor people getting the 
Hirsch fund allowance could work cheaper than 
those who get nothing. So they hired the Hirsch 
fund pensioners and paid them only such wages as, 
combined with their pension, they could exist on. 
Thus the charity fund actually became a part of the 
wage fund; and when the pension was cut off the 
poor Jewish worker found that it really meant a 
severe cut in wages, and that he was powerless to 
force the employer to even partially make good the 
loss. Thus a temporary charity extended to the 
toilers became a permanent benefit to the employers, 
and the strike of the garment workers in New York 
today is in part an effort to overcome the low wage 
standard set a quarter of a century ago by the Baron 
Hirsch charity-mongers. 

I don’t say that this thing was deliberately planned 
by the Jewish capitalists. I believe that Baron 
Hirsch and his rich friends had the very best of 
intentions. I believe they sought to help their suf- 
fering fellow-men without the thought of exploiting 
their charity. That some were temporarily helped 
goes without saying. But they paid dearly for the 
help. This charity got the highest cent per cent 
ever coined out of human hearts. The workers are 
beginning to recover from its effects. Their mass 
strike is one of the wonders of the age, because of 
the numerous untoward conditions that surround the 
clothing industry. 

The lesson of it all is clear: You cannot help the 
workers except to their injury. They must help 
themselves direct. Direct action helps them imme- 
diately and remotely. It gives them a little today. 
It will give them the world tomorrow. 

It is the duty of revolutionists of every school, 
regardless of organization affiliation, to do all in 
their power to help win this great strike. It is not 
an A. F. of L. fight simply, but a working-class fight. 
It must be won. 


AROUND THE WORLD. 
France. 


The C. G. T. held an extraordinary session in 
Paris to take action on the question of war. A 
twenty-four hour strike was decided upon, just to 
show the rulers that there is something’ behind their 
words. They decided further that in case of a call 
to arms the members would answer it by assembling 
in their union headquarters and declaring the general 
strike. A monster public meeting was held when 
150,000 people assembled to denounce war. It takes 
the Syndicalists to do things. 

Three writers connected with “Movement Anarch- 
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iste,” a magazine published in Paris, have been 
arrested on account of their anti-military propa- 
ganda. They had published information bearing on 
the question of sabotage inthe army. They showed 
by a very simple operation a way to render cannon 
useless. That is very dangerous work for the rob- 
bers who need the cannon to protect their loot from 
returning to the hands of those from whom they 
stole it. The army is the last resort of capitalism, 
and it must be protected from ideas as far and as 
long as possible. 

A new poster denouncing militarism, signed by 
fifty young comrade recruits, who then deserted, has 
faced the readers from the walls of Paris. These 
posters are always torn down by the police, but 
before they get around hundreds of thousands of 
persons have read them. 

In the water front strike in Marseilles a clash 
between police and strikers resulted in three police- 
men going to their long homes. The police killed 
a woman and a 3-year-old child. 

Germany. 

The French C. G. T. sent a communication to the 
German unions, asking them what they intended to 
do in case the government declared war. The Ger- 
man brothers answered that the question was not a 
matter for workmen to monkey with; that, they said, 
is a question for the Socialists to decide. Which 
answer is either a cowardly evasion of the question 
or an equally cowardly surrender to the politicians 
of the very thing they are supposed to be organized 
to secure and maintain—a small bit of independence. 

Where is Carl Legien now, with his loud protesta- 
tions about the “complete independence of the Ger- 
man unions from the Socialist party? “By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” 

American Syndicalists, mark well this action of the 
German unions, and when a Socialist says he “be- 
lieves in the unions,” you may answer, “Like the 
German Socialists, as a tail to your political kite.” 

While the workers were evading the issue, Kaiser 
Bill was busy preparing for them. He had a law 
put through giving him the right to declare martial 
law before declaring war, thus making it easier for 
him to crush out any weak attempt at a strike. A 
big strike would not be affected one way or another 
by his law. 

Italy. 

The revolutionary unions held a congress recently 
at Modeno. There were about 100,000 workers rep- 
resented, headed by the agricultural and transport 
workers’ unions, each with 30,000 members. On the 
second day they voted to withdraw from the Feder- 
ation of Labor and form a new organization to be 
known as the “Italian Syndical Union.” They 
passed a resolution declaring for the partial strike 
and sabotage as a temporary relief, and for the gen- 
eral strike as a final weapon for the overturning of 
capitalism. They declared against militarism and 
took steps to start a movement like the French 
“Soldiers’ Penny,” an organization designed to fur- 
nish forced recruits with literature and money for 
propaganda in the army. 

They decided to establish headquarters at Parma, 
where the next convention will take place a year 
hence. “Internationale” was made the official paper 
of the new Syndicalist Federation. 

The resolution on tactics adopted by the congress 
is enough to cause a, great deal of disappointment 
to‘the pink-tea politicians, not only of Italy, but of 
every country. It reads as follows: 

“It recognizes as temporary arms for the unions 
the partial strike, boycott and sabotage, by the help 
of which the bourgeoisie from day to day is obliged 
to cede a little of its profits, at the same time driven 
to use more extreme means of defense. A general 
strike of all the workers of all branches of produc- 
tion is the only way to realize the definite expropria- 
tion of the bourgeois classes.” 

From the inception of the political arm of Social- 
ism, the formation of a Socialist political party, 
which was an aftermath of the International Work- 
ingmen’s Association, the unions have been the hope 
of the social democratic politicians. Here was an 
organized movement, having some feeling of a better 
way, some hope of improvement at least. Why 
could not its members be swung over into the polit- 
ical organization, and little by little. be weaned of 
anything but the most temporary reliance upon the 
union? 

The dream looked good, and for a time there was 
much evidence of an ultimate social democracy sit- 
ting in London or Berlin and directing the affairs 
of the world’s workers. The fight for Syndicalist 
principles, started by Bakunin and the Jura Federa- 
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tion in the International, is beginning to bear fruit, 
and the result will be all the more valuable and 
lasting, coming as it does after the experimenting 
that has been done in Socialist politics. 

The ultimate result of this growth of Syndicalism 
will be the leveling of the social democratic party 
to its proper place beside the Republican, Demo- 
cratic and Populist parties. 

These Italian Syndicalists have taken a step that 
will be regarded as a landmark in the historic growth 
to the economic movement. 


Spain. 

A large protest meeting took place in Madrid 
recently in order to force the government to a revi- 
sion of the process by which Ferrer was condemned. 
Although the government has indirectly admitted, 
through the restitution of Ferrer’s property to his 
heirs, that the accusations on which he was con- 
demned are no longer tenable, still the friends and 
sympathizers of the ideas demand more. They want 
direct proof of his innocence, which will be an ad- 
mission direct that a base social crime has been 
committed under cover of legality. . 

Pardinas, the rebel who shot at the king, is re- 
ported to have died in prison—most likely tortured 
to death. 


. Argentina. 


Ideas will not down; they will not die; you cannot 
crush them with a blow or a shot, and prison bars 
will not confine them. This country tried the game 
a few years ago. Its government started a war of 
extermination against all advanced ideas. Nothing 
more- radical than a Catholic prayer was allowed to 
pass unchallenged. For a time all public demon- 
strations on the part of the rebels were squelched. 
Papers were suppressed. -Hundreds wee jailed. 
But they could not keep up the good work forever. 
They had to let up, and when the good government, 
tired and weary, gave up the chase, it found it was 
just where it started. The revolutionary ideas are 
even more firmly rooted than ever, and the propa- 
ganda is rampant, and strikes and other manifesta- 
tions of its existence are an everyday occurrence. 


Russia. 


The way to perpetuate government is to kill its 
enemies. This philosophy, so faithfully carried out 
by all our Christian governments, works all right 
so long as the number of enemies does not get too 
large. When that time arrives it is the government 
that gets the dope. This government is one of the 
finest examples of the Christian doctrine of love your 
enemies. It shot 122 of the sailors who took part 
in the naval revolt at Sebastopol and sent 331 to 
prison for terms varying from five to-forty years. 
All the prisons are packed with rebels and Siberia 
is being populated with them. Still the governiient 
isn’t a bit safe. Long live the czar! 

Austria-Hungary. 

The Socialist politicians of this domain are true 
friends of labor. They are such strong believers in 
the doctrine of more pay that they hardly discrimi- 
nate as to whose pay they raise. In the Austrian 
Parliament they have introduced a bill raising the 
wages of the—janitors? Not much! Of the ARMY 
OFFICERS. Over in Hungary they are denouncing 
the militants of the anti-war movement as police 
agents. All of which dispels the illusion that Social- 
ists are impractical dreamers. 


¢ JOTTINGS. 

The labor movement all over the country is mak- 
ing strenuous efforts to raise bond money to secure 
the release of the convicted iron workers. This 
kind of solidarity is praiseworthy in itself, but some- 
thing more than to simply “dig up” is needed by 
the labor movement. As President Fitzpatrick of 
the Chicago Federation of Labor says, it must “get 
back to first principles.” The false, unnatural policy 
of whining and cringing before the masters must 
be succeded by a vigorous, natural and recognized 
fight for existence. The workers must realize that 
the “brotherhood of man” of capitalism is a sham, 
and that the only way they will ever better their 
condition is by open warfare with their masters. 

Firemen on fifty-two Eastern roads are talking 
strike if their demands are not granted. Now that 
the roads have finished handing the engineers a 
lemon, they are turning their attention to the fire- 
men. The latter, however, are chary of the plan of 
arbitration used to hoodwink the engineers. They 
want to take their medicine under the Erdman act. 
How long will the workers allow themselves to be 
divided and defeated in little detachments? 
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SYNDICALISM IN VANCOUVER 


My first public talk on the subject of “Syndical- 
ism” was delivered in the Labor Temple, Van- 
couver, B. C., December 22. I visited Vancouver 
on invitation’ of the Syndicalists of that city, who 
arranged for the meeting. The trip was entirely 
by water and involved three changes of boat. But 
the trip is a luxurious one, especially from Seattle, 
on the finely fitted Canadian Pacific steamer. The 
journey gives one a lasting impression of the natu- 
ral beauty of Puget Sound. The only stop was at 
Victoria, on Vancouver Island, once a trading post 
of the Hudson Bay Company, now the capital of the 
province, and, until quite recently, the most im- 
portant Canadian city west of Toronto. After an 
hour and a half stay at Victoria we steamed out to 
Vancouver. We arrived at 7 p. m. I was met by 
Comrades Porter and Gilbert, who took me to the 
I. W. W. hall, where I had the pleasure of meeting 
Fellow-Workers Trainor, Horne, Mohring, Fox- 
croft and others. 


On Sunday I attended a. meeting of the Trade 
Union League, the Syndicalist organization. This 
league has only been a short time in existence, but 
already its influence is being felt in the Vancouver 
labor movement. 


The political Socialists practically control things 
around the Labor Temple, and the league is bracing 
itself to offset the’ baleful influence of politics by 
the propaganda of direct-action methods in dealing 
with economic problems. Nothing is more harm- 
ful to the labor movement than the propaganda that 
the union is insufficient as a weapon of offense and 
defense. Nothing strengthens a worker's hopes like 
the knowledge that in his union he has an instru- 
ment through which he can not only improve his 
lot temporarily, but ultimately emancipate himself. 
I was very deeply impressed by the pronounced and 
vigorous stand the league is taking on this ques- 
tion of politics. 

These men are not theorists; they do not reflect 
the attic philosophy of some old thinker. They are 
everyday workers whose ideas are the result of 
practical experience; they are taking up the Syn- 
dicalist propaganda because Syndicalism fills the 
void which they have instinctively felt in their union 
movement. 


The public meeting was well attended. It was 
one of those meetings I always like to be at. It 
was not a’ rip-roaring meeting, full of sound and 
fury. It was calm and thoughtful, and the questions 
showed that it grasped the idea and was anxious to 
carcy away the right impression of Syndicalism. 

I never was so profoundly impressed with the 
need of any propaganda as I am of Syndicalism, 
after this visit to Vancouver. If I had any doubts 
or fears, they have all been swept away. If I had 
a suspicion that Syndicalism is too far in advance 
of the toilers in this country, that while it may be 
all right in Europe, where economic thought is far 
in advance of us, these thoughts were quickly dis- 
sipated by the matter-of-fact way the movement is 
developing, without any pressure of oratory or 
strong personalities to boost it on. There is no 
forced draft in this movement, no loud noise, no 
beating 9f drums—just natural growth. 

There is one thing the men complained of. They 
want a paper, and when I assured them that THE 
SYNDICALIST would soon be in their hands and 
would be out regularly hereafter, they were ex- 


tremely pleased and promised it their unanimous: 


support. 

In order to dispel any suspicion that it might 
be a dual organization in disguise, the league has 
made it a rule to accept no member unless he car- 
ries a card in the union of his trade or calling, and 
continued membership depends on that card being 
kept paid up. 

On Monday morning, when I was about to take 
the steamer for home, we got a telegram from Fel- 
low-Worker Elliott of Nelson, B. C., urging me to 
go there, where they wanted three or four lectures. 
But I did not have time to go, owing to the status 
of my case in Tacoma. I hope to visit League No. 1, 
though, before I go to Chicago. 

JAY FOX. 


The Hodcarriers and Building Laborers’ Union, 
a local union of Chicago, 17,000 strong, has affiliated 
with the international. Thus labor’s hosts are grad- 
ually closing up their ranks. 
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WHERE LABOR HAS NO RIGHTS. 

The Steel Corporation is the largest single em- 
ployer of labor in the world. Its employes have 
numbered as high as 225,000, more than five times 
as many as were required to dig the Panama Canal. 
And this great body of workingmen are completely 
Russianized. There is never anything of mutual 
bargain and sale in their labor contracts. The right 
of protest, the right of conference together to better 
working conditions or even to express opinions upon 
them is absolutely denied the men. 

This great corporation, with all its power, does 
not allow its employes a word. There are no Gary 
dinners in the steel works. The corporation names 
the wages and it names the conditions. The men 
can take both or resign. The bare right of petition 
is denied them. When the men in one of the Na- 
tional Tube Works plants submitted a petition for 
shorter hours it was scorned. When the men of 
the Edward Thomson Steel Works circulated a pe- 
tition they were told it would not be received. 


A basic principle of liberty is the right of a man 
to sell the labor of his hands. The basic principle 
of trade unionism is the right of the workingmen 
to bargain collectively for the sale of that labor. 
When dealing with the vast power of great employ- 
ers, if the workingman has no right of collective 
bargaining, he has no right of bargaining at all. 
There is no bargain. He is conscripted. His powers 
are confiscated, and his employers allow him what 
they will. He may take it, or he may starve. What 
chance for even-handed justice has one poor Slav, 
handling pig-iron, or one puddled or roller or blower 
or pourer, against the power of that seventeen- 
billion-dollar directorate? None! Absolutely none! 
He is the merest atom, as helpless as the Hindoo 
before the juggernaut! 

Even the vaunted profit-sharing and pension plans 
of the Steel Corporation are like bait in traps to 
snare away the liberties of the men. 

They tell us that this profit-sharing plan costs 
the company $450,000 a year. After studying this 
plan, however, one is compelled to believe that 
the corporation gets value received for it; that this 
expenditure stands on about the same basis as that 
for the Hill ore leases, and the pig-iron purchases. 
Furthermore, it is a profit-sharing plan only to this 
extent, that the employes are allowed to buy a 
certain amount of stock under certain conditions, 
and to pay for it in annual installments. Those 
who do buy such stock will share in the profits of 
the corporation to the extent of their holdings, and 
to a further extent, as follows: The corporation 
agrees to put sugar on this stock in the way of a 
bonus of $5 per share per year. But—this bonus 
will only be paid in case the employe remains con- 
tinuously in the employment of the company and 
can present annually a letter from a proper official 
declaring that he has “shown a proper interest in its 
(the corporation’s) welfare and progress.”—Peter 
Clark Macfarlane, in January Metropolitan. 


PEACE. 

We are urged on every hand to make “war upon 
war.” Great meetings are being held in Europe 
by the enemies of war. Humanitarian writers are 
pushing their pens through the armor that protects 
the idea of war. Apart from the capitalists who 
furnish the weapons of war, no one seems to have 
any great desire for it. War, with its pestilence, 
its ravages, its killing—no one wants it; most every- 
body is against it. 

Peace! Sweet peace, with its prince in toga white! 
All love peace. Peace, the calmer of men’s minds, 
the easer of life’s load! Peace, the mother of love, 
whose symbol is the gentle dove! Peace on earth, 
good will! Peace, the dream of dreams! 

Peace is more terrible than war. Its ravages are 
greater; the number of its dead is larger; its pes- 
tilence is more widespread; it has no flare of trum- 
pets, no martial music to lure its victims to their 
fate; it avoids the limelight; it works in the dark; 
it lurks everywhere. On the wings of the north 
wind it rides about giving its commands. It hides 
in the corners of men’s stomachs to pinch and prod 
them to their doom. 

Peace? Forty thousand killed and 2,000,000 injured 
in the factories and on the railroads of the United 
States in one year! Peace? These are the victims 
of peace! But not all. They are merely the ones 
who are stricken from without, those whom the ma- 
chinery of peace murders and maims. Of the num- 
ber who die from the ravages of disease, the number 
is many times greater. 

The children who die from lack of nourishment 


which peace withholds from them; the youths who 
get consumption by their ‘contact with the foul fac- 
tories of peace; the women whom the wages of peace 
drive to the brothels, whom the long hours and 
hard labor weaken and prepare for the scourge of 
disease; and the men, whom the doctors jolly along 
while their money lasts, and who, by the hundred 
thousand, go back to replenish the soil of peace each 
year! 

Peace? Give me the rough, rugged rattle of the 
war drum before such peace! Peace? Mount me on 
a war horse, thrust a sword into my hand, and let 
me end the victim’s life in an instant rather than 
see him killed inch by inch on the torture racks of 
peace! H. T. 


BURNING WORDS. 
“We don’t care for your public opinion; we do 
not ask for your sympathy. You have failed—failed 
utterly to abolish poverty. All your churches, all 


your governments, all your institutions, all your: 


laws have failed; you are an admitted failure, all 
of you. But, by heaven, we are not gding to fail. 
We are going to abolish poverty, and do it ourselves, 
without asking help of any except ourselves.”—Tom 
Mann, at Mass-Meeting in Liverpool During the 
Strike. 
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Henderson Bay, including Home, week days 
2:30 p. m., returning next morning. Sunday à 


8 a. m., returning same day. 
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Commercial Dock, Tacoma, for all points. o 
North Bay every Monday, Wednesday and Friday 
at 10 a. m., returning next morning. 


COMMUNISTIC LIBRARY —Meets every pioba 
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SYNDICALISM VERSUS I. W. W.-ISM. 


In a recent issue of the Industrial Worker 
(January 9) there appeared an editorial en- 
titled, “Industrialism Is Not Syndicalism,” 


that containg a fund of unproved assertions 


and misstatements of fact, combined with mis- 
leading allusions. 

Hitherto the I. W. W. had taken to itself 
all the benefits of the advertising accorded to 
Syndicalism, by covertly aiding and encourag- 
ing the popular belief that it was the American 
representative of Syndicalism. But the growth 
of the Syndicalist League and the reported 
statements of the fundamental difference be- 
tween the I. W. W. and Syndicalism that has 
appeared in this paper, have forced an open 
confession from the Worker. 

But the Worker has not been satisfied to 
state the difference and let it go at that. It 
attempts to discredit Syndicalism and show 
that it is a back number, without the fairness 


to give a definition of what it stands for. On’ 


the contrary, by covert journalistic tricks it 
leads the reader to infer that Syndicalism is 
reactionary. For instance, it says: 

“The craft union has fulfilled its mission— 
if it ever had one—and must disappear. Those 
who try to perpetuate it are today the deepest 
reactionaries, even though they may call them- 
selves Socialists, Anarchists or Syndicalists.” 

Not given a definition of Syndicalism, the 
inference is inescapable that it upholds craft 
unionism. The Worker must know Indus- 
trialism is one of the good things the I. W. W. 
borrowed from Syndicalism. If it does not 
know, then it should not presume to write 
about that of which it is ignorant. I quote 
again: 

“Those who hold that craft unions will de- 
velop into industrial unions are ignorant of 
history.” 

SOME ANALOGIES. 


Then it wanders all over the ages picking 
up “analogies” to bolster up its assertion. It 
tells us that Luther started a new church, that 
the Socialists started a new party, the A. F. 
of L. a new union, and the steel trust “a new 
organization.” Then to clinch its argument 
proper, and to prove that the Syndicalists are 
a bunch of John Henry Dubbses, fit subjects 
for the comic section of the Worker, it says: 

“The Syndicalists themselves give the lie to 
their own teachings by withdrawing from the 


I. W. W. rather than to attempt to change it. 


to conform to their pet theories.” 

If you are totally ignorant of the history 
quoted, and of the movements of the Syndical- 
ists, and don’t stop to think as you read these 
“analogies” and the passage quoted, the “argu- 
ment” will get you—perhaps. For myself, I 


would be afraid to trust you with such “evi-. 


dence” in support of my assertions. But the 
Worker is evidently more reckless than I am. 

Let me dwell on these “analogies” for a 
moment, not especially to prove anything, but 
to show you just how reckless the Worker 
is. Take the Socialists for a starter. They 


started a new party because there was noth- 
ing else they could do. THERE WAS NO 
WORKERS’ PARTY FOR THEM TO 
“BORE” IN. Is that enough for you? Very 
well, we will pass on to the A. F. of L. The 
Worker says it “did not try to force its ideas 
upon the existing unions.” 


The statement is misleading and unfair, be- 
cause it gives an impression a statement of the 
facts would not warrant. 


The A. F. of L. was started as a federation 
of international and national unions joined 
together for mutual protection. Where is the 
analogy between that and Tom Jones, the 
machinist, going into the Machinists’ Union 
to propogate for the general strike? You fail 
to see it? So do I. But wait a minute. 
While we are here let us go a little further 
into the history of the A. F. of L., ignorance 
of which the Worker so boldly charges us, 
and see what else we can dig up. 


THE KNIGHTS OF LABOR. 


The Knights of Labor was the “one big 
union” of those days. It was built on the 
same general plan as the I. W. W. The ex- 
ecutive authority was centralized in the heads 
of a few men. There was no craft or local 
autonomy. The idea was that unity of action 
demanded a central authority. While the 
organization was small and enthusiasm big 
there was no difficulty. But when the organi- 
zation got big the red tape grew longer and 
unwound slowly. As a consequence discon- 
tent began to do its deadly work. It began 
to “bore,” and it called itself “Federation.” 

The Federationists bored hard and puriously 
in the K. of L. and carried one craft after 
another into the A. F. of L., where the red 
tape was absent, until the powerful industrial 
union, that had a million members in 1886, was 
reduced to nothing. 

Thus it will be seen that where history 
touches our case, it not only sanctions our 
boring idea, but it goes even further and jus- 
tifies our “Federation of Industries” plan, as 
against the “one big union.” But suppose his- 
tory was dead against us, what would the 
Worker’s analogies amount to? Its argument 
is simply this: 

“You fellows are ignorant of history. See 
Luther standing back there! He’s got no 
auger in his hand, he has a hammer and saw. 
What! establish a new precedent! Blas- 
phemy! As Luther did, so shall it be done 
forever after.” 

Such is the logic of the Worker. 


ABUSE DON’T PAY. 


To those who might say the Federationists’ 
boring was different from that of the Syndical- 
ists, I would answer: Only in detail; the prin- 
ciple is the same. If you have an idea above 
the common level, stick till you raise the com- 
mon level up to it. Don’t run off by yourself, 
like a kid, and bawl. The man who works 
beside you, who sits beside you in the union, 
he’s the man you must convince, and you can’t 
do that by running away from him. There is 
one of the two main points of difference be- 


tween the I. W. W. and the Syndicalist League 
of North America. 

The two and a half million organized work- 
ers in this country are not going to be con- 
vinced of the splendors of Industrialism . by 
vituperation and lying abuse. We may as 
well make up our minds to that first as last. 
They must be approached as man to man, with 
the kind word and the glad hand of fellowship. 
“Fellow-workers,” not “scabs,” must be our 
greeting to them. If we have a message of 
freedom for them we must carry it to them. 
That is our work as propagandists. 

We have no quarrel with the I. W. W., 
except that we won't stand for misrepresenta- 
tion. We demand a square deal. We stand 
for the truth even though it consumes us, and 
we will struggle with our friends for it as 
readily as with our enemies. 

Some Syndicalists leave the I. W. W. to go 
where their propaganda is more badly needed. 
If that is “giving the lie to their own teach- 
ings,” then the lie will continue. 

Returning to the Worker’s history teach 
paragraph, I would like to ask it if that bit of 
recent French history, wherein it is recorded 
that a handful of revolutionists bored their 
way into the small and sickly labor movement 
of that country and developed it into a fight- 
ing body of 600,000 members, ready to go the 
limit at the drop of the hat, has not more bear- 
ing on the question at issue than the exploits 
of Martin Luther? 

Syndicalism is Industrialism, Federated In 
dustrialism. It stands for the ultra-revolu- 
tionary and scientific doctrine of decentraliza- 
tion. It holds that the real solidarity of a 
free proletariat depends more on the man at 
the bottom than the man at the top; more 
on the individual than on the local union; 
more on the local union than on the central 
council; more on the central council than on 
the industrial union; more on the industrial 
union than on the federation of industrial 
unions. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF DESPAIR. 


So much gush is being uttered against “direct 
action” nowadays that one is delighted to hear 
something really great said about it. Job 
Harriman, the high mogul of the stand-pat 
Social Democrats of California, flung a fine 
bouquet at it recently. “Direct action,” said 
he, “is the philosophy of despair.” Then he 
rested, while the hats went high in the air, 
I wish I had been there to- add my new cap to 
the fling-up. I wouldn’t have cared if it never 
came down. For Job gave vent to a mighty 
truth. “Direct action” is indeed the philosophy 
of despair. It is the philosophy of those who 
despair of achieving their emancipation by 
electing jawsmiths to office. 

JAY FOX. 


A BOX CAR LULLABY. 


A monster 50-ft. furniture car drifted into the 
C. & N. W. yards at Chicago bearing the following 
inscription: 

“Hush, my little box car, 
Don’t you cry; 

You will be a freight house 
By and by.” 
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Workers of the world, unite! You have nothing 
to lose—and you might get something. 
B. CAPES. 


SYNDICALISM IN ENGLAND. 


Two important conferences were held recently in 
England under the auspices of the Industrial Syn- 
dicalist Education League. About 150,000 workers 
were represented at these two meetings. 

At the London conference, 58 unions were repre- 
sented by 98 delegates. Guy Bowman, who acted as 
chairman, struck the keynote of the conference 
when he said: “One Industry, One Union, One 
Card, One Policy, and that a Fighting One.” 

A remarkable feature of the conference was its 
opposition to the “one big union” idea. The dele- 
gates feared it would develop into an autocracy that 
would crush-the workers down, instead of freeing 
them. 

It was held that federation would insure indus- 
trial autonomy and give freer play to individual ini- 
tiative. The important present work was the amal- 
gamation of the unions in the different industries, 
and the way to bring this about was to carry the 
propaganda of Syndicalist education into the unions. 
The amalgamation committees of the different in- 
dustries would pursue this work vigorously, while 
conferring with each other frequently, and finally, 
when the workers adopted amalgamation in the sev- 
eral industries, these committees would form the 
National Federation of Industrial Unions. 

The conferences were almost unanimous on all 
resolutions passed. They follow in the order passed. 


Solidarity. 

“Whereas the only way by which the workeis can 
emancipate themselves is by the most complete 
solidarity: 

“The conference calls upon all workers to join 
the unions of their respective trades; 

“Urges upon those already organized the vital 
necessity of causing all the trade unions, in any one 
industry, to amalgamate, and 

“Recommends trade unionists to organize amal- 
gamation committees for all industries.” 


Propaganda. 


“This conference urges all organized bodies of 
workers to affiliate to the trades council of their 
district, or to take immediate steps to form trades 
councils where none are existent. 

“Whereas. the trade councils ought to be the real 
centers of trade unionist propaganda, and be used 
for building up the trade union movement as a 
movement of wage-workers, outside and independ- 
ent of the control of any political school or religious 


sect.” 
Amalgamation. 


“Whereas it is necessary that the amalgamation 
committees should consult one another for com- 
mon action, co-ordination, and propaganda, this 
conference urges upon all amalgamation committees 
already formed, and to be formed, the necessity. 
to federate, thereby forming the nucleus of a Na- 
tional Federation of all industries.” 


Federation. 


“Whereas it is urgent that the trades council 
should take up their proper functions as educational 
and propagandist bodies for the working class; 


“Whereas it is desirable that they should prepare 
themselves for the functions they will have to ful- 
fil in future society as the center of social and 
economic life; 

“Whereas they should make themselves effective 
for collating and disseminating information in other 
localities; 

“This conference urges upon all trade unionists 
the necessity of bringing about a National Federa- 
tion of Trades’ Councils.” 


Confederation. 


“Whereas to obtain the most complete solidarity, 
the maximum results in propaganda, agitation and 
our daily warfare. 

“This conference urges the formation of a joint 
committee of 

“(a) The National Federation of Trades Councils. 

“(b) The National Federation of Industrial 
Unions; 
thereby forming a general confederation of labor. 

“The duty of such confederal committee to be 
the systematic work of general propaganda; the 
organizing of national campaigns for the reduction 
of working hours; the raising of the workers’ stand- 
ard of living; a general education in working-class 
economies; a propaganda of direct action in all its 
forms; and the preparing of the workers for their 
final emancipation from wage slavery.” 


Internationalism. 


“Whereas cases of international importance are 
getting every day more numerous, the work of the 
trade unionists of all countries should be co-ordin- 
ated, and an international policy decided upon; 

“Whereas war is the greatest calamity that could 
befall the international working-class movement, it 
is most urgent that common action should be de- 
cided upon by the workers of all countries; 

“This conference calls upon the I. S. E. L. to con- 
vene an International Syndicalist Congress to be 
held in London as soon as possible.” 


Syndicalist Conference in Manchester. 


The Manchester conference was composed of 137 
delegates from 76 locals of 42 trade unions, 10 
trades councils and 3 amalgamation committees. 

After endorsing the London resolutions it passed 
the following additional ones: 


Direct Action. 


“Whereas the General Confederation of Labor, 
as previously outlined, can only become an effective 
fighting machine and ultimately the structure of an 
industrial commonwealth, by the direct activity of 
the members composing it; 

“Whereas direct action means the pressure of 
the workers’ power upon the employers without the 
aid of the intermediaries of any description; this 
conference declares for direct action.” 


Regulation ot Working Hours. 


"Whereas mental and physical relaxation are nec- 
essary for the workers’ normal development: 

“Whereas it is absolutely ‘ necessary that the 
workers should obtain leisure to educate themselves 
in their class interests, thereby preparing them- 
selves for the management of industry; 

“This conference urges the necessity: upon trade 
unionists to bring pressure to bear upon their or- 
ganizations with a view to the progressive reduc- 
tion of working hours.” 


Methods of Direct Action. 


“Whereas the state is always prepared to use its 
armed forces in the interest of the capitalists to 
coerce the workers into submission whenever they 
attempt to better their conditions; 

“Whereas the capitalists have even gone so far as 
to raise armed forces or their own; 

“Whereas the workers, who have no country, have 
no interest in any war, except the class war; 

“This conference declares the necessity for the 
workers to devise means of direct action against 
the state as well as against the capitalists—such as 
the strike, the irritation strike, the pearl strike, 
sabotage, the boycott, and anti-militarism”; 


The Revolutionary General Strike. 
“Whereas the General Confederation of ‘Labor is 
to become the basis of a new social system on the 
motrow of the general strike; 
“This conference calls upon all wage-workers to 
prepare for the expropriation of the capitalist class, 
thus making the means of production and distribu- 


tion the common property of all; this expropriation 
to be effected by means of the revolutionary general 
strike.” 

We have in these resolutions a complete outline 
of Syndicalist tactics. It will be seen there is no 
half-way measures embodied in the program. 
Everything is clear-cut and precise. The confer- 
ences were a revelation to the English labor move- 
ment. They surpassed in attendance, enthusiasm 
and unity of purpose, the wildest expectations of 
the promoters. 

Those parliamentarians who have been sneering 
at the Syndicalist movement and dubbing it “A 
Mann-Bowman hallucination,” have had the sneer 
brushed off their faces. So far as the workers are 
concerned the death knell of parliamentarianism in 
England has been sounded by these meetings. 
They show, clearly, the new trend of events in the 
British Isles. That the future of the English work- 
ers’ endeavors will be syndicalistic is positive, 

Craft unionism has had a fair show and has 
proven inadequate. Politics have failed, miserably, 
either as a present palliator or a future hope. The 
logic of experience is driving the toilers to Syn- 
dicalism. 

When will we Americans awake? 


EDWIN RENARD. 


A STRIKING SUGGESTION. 


Tacoma, Wash., Jan. 11, 13. 
L. A. McCammot, secretary, Electrical Workers’ 
Union No. 483, Tacoma. 

Dear Sir:—I see by the Labor Advocate that your 
union has declared a strike against the Stone-Web- 
ster interests. 

I doubt if 20 per cent of the Stone-Webster em- 
ployes are in your union. That being the case, it 
means that 80 per cent of the Stone-Webster em- 
ployes are scabbing on you as long as they remain 
at work, while you are on strike. 

You stand no chance of winning while your fel- 
low union man—no matter what contract he may 
have—is helping your enemy by remaining on the 
job. 

Get together—syndicate. Why not form a Stone- 
Webster shop federation? Every man employed by 
this firm being eligible to membership. 

The great strikes recently won in England were 
made possible only through Syndicalistic methods. 
The success of the building trades in nearly every 
large city in the United States is made possible sim- 
ply because there is no scabbing on the job. You 
have one common enemy—get together and master 
the situation. You can do it only by concerted 
action. Yours truly, 

S. T. HAMMERSMARK, 
706 Pacific Ave., Tacoma, Wash. 


A CASE OF SABOTAGE. 


The following quotation is from The Liberator, 
organ of the striking shopmen of the I. C. and Har- 
riman lines: 

“A rush car of cotton destined for Galveston was 
included in a fast freight. When three miles out 
the crew discovered 7 hot boxes on the car and 
further examination disclosed the fact that there 
were no brasses on the journals and that the collars 
of the journals had worn through the oil boxes, 
which contained no packing. As a result the rush 
car of cotton has been on the side track now for 
over a week.” 

Now the question arises: Did these railroad work- 
ers expect to achieve the social revolution by this 
act of sabotage, and if they did, see how hopelessly 
they failed. See what a terrible menace this direct 
action business is to the real, simon-pure, roaring 
red, soft-handed, revolutionary, class-conscious 
movement of the Socialist lawyers and lecturers 
up to the public pie counter! 


THE MACHINE. 


The Machine is kept in a little hut not far from 
the factory. Each morning it propels itself over to 
its proper place in the factory. It is a wonderful 
Machine but it is not worth much. There are S0 
many such Machines in the world. 

As the sun peeps over the horizon, the factory 
whistles blow and the Machine starts out. Other 
gray Machines are going through the early light to 
the same place. They are used to make hats. What 
would the world do without hats? Indeed, hats 
must be made. 
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One day the scream of the whistle is heard before 
closing time. The great wheels stop for a moment 
as something silent and gory is carried out and 
taken away in a wagon. A Machine is broken. 
Never mind, there are other Machines to be had at 
the same price. Toot, whistles! Turn, wheels! 
What if a few Machines wear out? Hats must be 
made!—Helen M. Boardman in The Survey. 


THE SYNDICALIST 
INTERNATIONAL 


At its recent conference in London the Industrial 
Syndicalist Educational League of England decided 
to call an international Syndicalist conference to 
discuss the question of war. This conference is to 
be held as soon as practicable. 

The holding of this conference is most advisable. 
It should receive the hearty support of Syndicalists 
the world over. Indeed, such conferences should 
be held periodically, as there is a pressing need for 
the Syndicalist movements of the various countries 
to get in closer touch with each other. At present 
they are isolated, no bonds existing between them 
other than those of common ideas. The Syndicalists 
are barred from the international Socialist congress, 
as this body recognizes only those organizations 
endorsing political action. With the exception of 
the French, they are also excluded trom the labor 
union international—the International Secretariat. 
This is owing to the fact that this body only admits 
one organization (always the largest) and two dele- 
gates from each country. This arrangement effect- 
ively shuts out all the Syndicalist minorities. 


The International Secretariat is a creature of the 
Socialist politicians. They use it as a buffer to 
protect their International Socialist congress from 
the Syndicalists. The only reason they allow it to 
exist is because it prevents a genuine labor union 
international from being formed. They keep it 
emasculated in size and. functions, so that it can’t 
come into competition with the International So- 
cialist congress, as a live international immediately 
would. 

Owing to the peculiar conditions prevailing in 
the various countries, it may be inadvisable at 
this time to start a live labor union international 
in opposition to the fake International Secretariat, 
but an international Syndicalist propaganda organ- 
ization could most profitably be formed. Or, fail- 
ing in this, at least, there should be international 
conferences held from time to time. The benefit 
that would result from these would be immense. 
There couldn't be the objections to these that there 
would be to a new international. 


It is to be hoped that the proposed London con- 
ference does not limit itself to the question of war. 
There are numerous other questions that should be 
discussed. One of the many that might be cited is 
the question of what kind of a new society we are 
Striving to found. Kropotkif has eloquently 
pointed out the necessity of knowing what we are 
aiming at. At present there are many conflicting 
theories—the communistic theory of the C. G. T.. 
the industrial state of the I. W. W.; the Pouget- 
Pataud theory of double federation of producing 
labor unions on one side and the federation of dis- 
tributing co-operatives. on the other; the theory 
that the miners will own the mines, the railroaders 
own the railroads, 'etc.; the shop organization 
theory, etc. A thorough discussion of these various 
theories would do much to clear up the confusion 
that exists today in the international movement on 
this important matter. 


By all means, let us have the proposed conference. 
It is to be hoped that the S. L. of N. A. will have 
one or more delegates present. 


WM. Z. FOSTER. 


WHY IGNORE TRADE UNION ACTIVITY? 


The advocates of one big union, with an over- 
abundance of revolutionary zeal, often lose Sight of 
some stern facts. When they brand present trade 
unions as the quintessence of narrow-minded, big- 
oted characteristics, and that in their efforts to se- 
cure an amelioration in wages and conditions are 
often pitted against one another, when they dismiss 
them as a reactionary body devoid of purpose and 
aim—which is true to a certain extent—they fail to 
take cognizance that these petty attributes, these 
shortcomings are not inherent to unions alone, but 
form the chief prerogative of the majority of human 
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beings. They are a product of an ill-developed, 
servile, steeped-in-prejudice human nature that we 
have to overcome and contend with whether within 
the pale of the A. F. of L. or among human societies 
in general. How can we expect revolutionary con- 
sciousness or development from a body of men 
when its various components lack these essential 
qualities? It seems foliy to entertain such notions. 

The trade unions will evolve from their present 
state of inertia when, instead of holding aloof from 
them, the conscious and far-seeing revolutionary 
minority will undertake to lead these workers, now 
groping in the dark, to a realization of greater and 


‘better purpose. 


To ignore all trade-union activity and hold it in 
“revolutionary” contempt solely because it fails to 
reach our conception of life or recognize our 
method of struggle, and dismiss it as ultra-reaction- 
ary would be just as ludicrous as to attempt to cor- 
rect the evils of present society, forsaking its many 
advantages, by emigrating to some remote and se- 
cluded hamlet, awaiting the millennium. 

Like all toilers, they need enlightenment, revolu- 
tionary education, which can only be imparted to 
them by being in their midst, and while often mis- 
understood, struggle with them, demonstrate to 
them not only how to avoid defeat, but how to 
broaden their scope by a closer afhliation with kin- 
dred crafts, and the moral and material benefits 
accruing from it. Remember that they have always 
been appealed through their selfishness and credul- 
ity, and if we have not lost faith in human nature, 
we can do much towards arousing a greater feeling 
of solidarity—it has been done, it must be done; 
and then, experience and discontent have never 
failed to contribute bountifully to the advancement 
of any progressive cause. In other Words, their 
mistakes are only incidental, not fundamental, and 
from their efforts and achievements we are all— 
I. W. W.’s, Syndicalists, Socialists, Tolstoians, Sin- 
gle Taxers or Individualists—reaping countless 
benefits. 

If the trade unions in this country only show a 
slight disposition to struggle according to the rules 
of the game, it is solely due to the fact that radicals 
have forsaken them for the discussion of Plato, 
Nietzsche and Stirner after a six-bit dinner, and 
corrupt leaders and crafty politicians converted 
them tb a vast arena to draw support for gratification 
of their political ambition. And, if today they only 
know how to fight clumsily, let us not withdraw 
from them the militant minority who can teach 
them how to fight with dexterity for a definite aim. 

“WHY.” 


A COMPARISON. 


The woman suffrage agitation in England has 


become so intense that the stability of the present. 


lginistry is actually in danger. The suffragettes are 
threatening the most dire and effective revenge 
upon the government if it don’t give them the ballot 
during the present session of parliament. They say 
the window-breaking and mail destruction cam- 
paigns are but trivial:to what is yet to come. And 
their militant tactics in the past are guarantee that 
they will make good their threats. Hence the pres- 
ent consternation throughout England. It is gen- 
erally conceded -that if the women don’t get the 
ballot during this session of parliament they will 
surely get it during the next one. 

This whole suffragette agitation is one of the 
best exhibitions of the power of direct action and 
the militant minority ever given. A handful of un- 
franchised, but militant women, by sheer “cussed- 
ness” and contempt for law, conventions, property 
rights, etc., are kicking up such a row that the 
British government is being forced to surrender to 
them. 

Compare their accomplishments with those of 
the powerful (sic) Social Democratic party of Ger- 
many. For forty years this huge, ultra-legal, re- 
spectable and civilized organization (with latent 
strength enough to overturn German capitalism if 
it used direct action tactics) has begged, pleaded 
and voted for the franchise, and apparently it is 
no nearer its goal now than at the beginning. And 
it’s safe to say that it never will get the franchise 
until it gives up its characteristic Socialist milksop 
attitude and anemic tactics, and adopts the defiant 
attitude and red-blooded tactics of the “unrevoju- 
tionary” English suffragettes. 


DEFENSE FUNDS. 


The capitalist jails are again yawning to receive 
another batch of militant workers. They can be de- 


prived of their prey only by vigorous action by the 
working class. Funds are urgently needed to finance 
the trials of Alexander Aldamas and the fellow- 
workers arrested in the Little Falls strike. Those 
wishing to contribute will send funds for Aldamas 
to James Vidal, 229 West street, New York City, 
and funds for the Little Falls victims to Little 
Falls Defense Committee, Box 458, Little Falls, 
N.: Y. 


THE SILENT BOYCOTT. 


Since the Syndicalist League of North America 
was formed about 8 months ago, one thing that 
has been very noticeable is the silence of the I. W. 
W. press regarding it. When one takes into con- 
sideration that the men and women who founded 
this league were almost all members of the I. W. 
W., one is prone to inquire into the causes of this 
silence. 

Being sure of our position we were willing to dis- 
cuss Syndicalism even before starting the league. 
Relying on what we had been taught in the I. W. 
W. that intelligent discussion helps to bring us to 
correct conclusions—we expected that the discus- 
sion of our proposition would show whether our 
analysis of what was wrong with the I. W. W. was 
correct or not. But the Gods (of the I. W. W.) 
decreed otherwise and the silent boycott was placed 
upon us. 

But these tactics are in accord with those used be- 
fore. When the Socialist party was organized its 
arguments were unanswerable. And the capitalist 
retainers didn’t try to answer them; they ignored 
them. But, finally, the Socialist party forced recog- 
nition for itself. Then there developed the I. W. 
W. movement of the radical elements of the So- 
cialist party, Socialist Labor party, and the craft 
unions. As soon as the I. W. W. cut loose from 
the politicians and developed its theory of direct 
action immediately the Socialists applied to it the 
boycott of silence that had been used against them. 
Finally the I. W. W. has overcome this and forced 
the Socialist party to give up its boycott. The So- 
cialists, who refused so long to discuss the diffi- 
cult arguments of the I. W. „ are now being 
forced to consider them. The seeming inability to 
reach the goal aimed at through the tactics of the 
I. W. W., coupled with the stubborn refusal of the 
craft unions to die out, or join the I. W. W., has in 
turn produced the movement organized into the 
Syndicalist League of North America. The I. W. W. 
in ignoring this movement and the hard questions 
it propounds is but following the usual course of 
dominant organizations. 

It is to be hoped that we will learn from the mis- 
takes of others. Already our movement is fast 
passing out of the first stage—that of being ig- 
nored—and is forcing recognition of itself. Let us 
therefore be careful in the development of our or- 
ganization that we don’t develop into the dogmatic 
and bigoted stage that presages an organization’s 
downfall. When new ideas spring up from time to 
time we must always be ready to discuss them and 
assimilate those which are beneficial to the revolu- 
tionary movement, and will bring us nearer to our 
goal, the emancipation of the working class. 

J. W. JOHNSTONE, 
Revelstoke, B. C. 


IN THE: PURSUIT OF SCIENCE. 


In a pamphlet issued by Professor Forster of Ber- 
lin against vivisection the author accuses many of 
our “learned” men of unlimited cruelty in their pur- 
suit of science. To give a few examples: 

Professor Von Bergman and Professor Ibahn in 
Berlin inoculated, with good results, poor patients 
with cancer serum, in order to see whether it was 
possible to transfer this incurable disease to healthy 
persons. The same experiments were made in a 
hospital in Paris. 

Fourteen orphan boys were treated with the poi- 
son from leaves, and forty-four tecruits with tuber- 
culine by Professors Ziemszen, Penzold and Filehme 
in Wurzburg. Pest experiments have been made by 
Professor Kolle. In the Rudolf hospital in Vienna 
a man who had an abscess on his left temple had 
some fluid injected into the wound. After five days 
he developed a serious sexual disease. A hospital 
physician declared that they preferred young sub- 
jects, “between the ages of 14 and 18 years.” Pro- 
fessor Finger in Vienna inoculated three healthy 
women with fresh syphilis. 

Is this enough? Ought not those scientists to be 
looked upon as criminals? Or, better yet, be given 
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a dose of their own medicine? If they have so 
much love for science, why don’t they try it upon 
themselves? Why must it always be the poor who 
are experjmented upon? Professor Forster claims 
that entire volumes could be filled with these exam- 
ples. T. V. 


Subs. are the life-blood of a revolutionary paper. 
Don’t overlook hustling a few for THE SYNDI- 
CALIST. 


THE REVOLT OF LABOR 
THE GARMENT WORKERS’ STRIKE. 


The giant garment workers’ strike continues with 
unabated vigor. The wretched clothing slaves of 
the East Side are determined to wrest better condi- 
tions from their heartless exploiters. Their strike 
has been so effective that, at present writing, the 
bosses’ association is weakening, and from all in- 
dications is going to capitulate. | 

The strike has been marked by an even greater 
than ordinary number of sluggings and arrests of 
peaceful strikers. The injunction has also been used 
against the workers. Judge Greenbaum, inspired 
doubtless by capitalist “long green,” decided that the 
workers had no right to picket the struck shops, 
and issued an injunction to that effect. The work- 
ers thought otherwise, and proceeded to violate the 
injunction en masse, with the natural result that 
the judge-made law collapsed. 

A feature of the strike that augurs well for the 
growing intelligence of the workers is the substan- 
tial support being given by garment workers in vari- 
ous cities. Hitherto it has been an uncontested 
custom of clothing manufacturers, when their slaves 
were on strike, to send their work to other cities to 
have it done. Thus the garment workers in one 
city broke the strike of their fellow-workers in an- 
other. But finally the garment workers have learned 
their fatal mistake in thus allowing themselves to 
be made into scabs, and they are determined to put 
a stop to it. All over the East strong protests are 
being made against doing the scab work. A national 
genefal strike of garment workers may develop. 
In Rochester 12,000 workers have struck. In Chi- 
cago the thousands of clothing slaves are thoroughly 
aroused at the accusation that New York work is 
being done in Chicago shops. The only thing at 
present stopping them from striking is the good 
prospect for a speedy settlement of the New York 
strike. 


The firemen, trainmen and conductors on the 
C. & N. W. railroad have voted to form a system 
federation on this road. The engineers voted 
against the proposition. They claim that they have 
more invested in their jobs than any of the other 
groups of workers, and that they can’t afford to be 
pushed into strikes at the whims of the former. 
They say that whereas a brakeman or fireman has 
no difficulty in securing another position at his call- 
ing, it is almost impossible for an engineer to do so. 
Hence they conclude they can’t strike, except as a 
last resort. 

The formation of this system federation in the 
operating department of the C. & N. W. is a healthy 
sign. Doubtless similar ones will be organized 
shortly on other roads throughout the country, as 
the brotherhoods are learning that they are unable 
individually to combat the organized railroad mag- 
nates. The next step will be to federate these sys- 
tem federations in a general federation, just as was 
done with the shop system federations. Then what 
more natural than that these two general federa- 
tions, operating and shop, should federate together. 
Thus the railroad organizations will be gradually 
brought together—just as they learn their common 
interests—until they finally amalgamate into an in- 
dustrial union. 

It is to be deplored that the engineers have not 
seen fit to join the C. & N. W. system federation. 
They still foolishly cling to the belief that it pays 
better to lick their masters’ hands than to line up 
with their fellow workers. But if they get a few 
more doses of arbitration, like the last one, they 
will soon learn that the capitalists refuse to pay 
even their tools, and that the only way for any 
group of workers to better their condition is by 
being faithful to the interest of the working class. 


The engineers and firemen are on strike on the 
Bangor & Aroostook Railroad. The conductors 
are also in a state of ferment and will probably join 
the movement. Only a'few trains-are running and 
these are under hedvy guard. Thus, even the aris- 
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tocrats of labor are learning that they must strike 
together if they are to win anything. 

The B. & A. is a paper-carrying road and the 
Typographical Union is to be asked to boycott the 
paper hauled by scab crews. Whether the I. T. U. 
will rise to the occasion remains to be seen. 


As we go to press word arrives that the hotel 
workers’ strike in New York has been declared off. 
Ít is to be regretted that this great strike has not 
resulted in a complete victory. An important cause 
of this was the indifference or hostility of the A. F. 
of L. unions toward the strike. This unsympathetic 
attitude is a natural consequence of the I. W. W.’s 
(under whose tutelage the strike was conducted) 
policy of indiscriminate dual unionism. As this pol- 
icy becomes better known, the trade unions will be- 
come more and more hostile toward the I. W. W., 
and its strikes will become increasingly difficult to 
win. 


Very shortly, in Los Angeles, there will be held 
a meeting of officials of all the international build- 
ing trades organizations. The chief purpose of the 
gathering is to. determine what can be done to es- 
tablish joint agreements with the contractors’ asso- 
ciations. Who says the craft unions cannot learn 
from their experience that individual action by the 
several unions is no longer effective? 


Olaf A. Tvietmoe and E. A. Clancy, convicted in 
the labor dynamiting cases, have been re-elected as 
officers of the state board by the State Building 
Trades’ Council of California. This action is a 
credit to the labor movement of the coast. It is a 
sign that the workers are becoming aware of the 
hypocrisies of capitalism and of the extstence of the 
class struggle. 


The strikeworm has now attacked the priests of 
the Roman Catholic church in the diocese of Bo- 
logna. Their demands have been drafted and for- 
warded to the archbishop. These include that 
their material conditions be ameliorated at once or 
they will fall back on direct action, thus forsaking 
religious action. 


The Chicago Grand Opera chorus, on Sunday, 
Jan. 19th, did not show up. Their actions plainly 
stated “The public be damned,” we take care of 
ourselves first. If a little more of this self-interest 
and dependence was in evidence among organized 
labor, something would be doing shortly.» 


A feature of the present labor uprising in New 
York was the strike of the news writers against 
the Jewish Socialist daily, ‘“Vorwaerts.” 

What does the Typographical Union mean by 
striking against the co-operative commonwealth ard 
forcing it to grant union conditions? 


The Connellsville (Pa.) police force has gone on 
strikes Though unorganized as a union, unity of 
ideas, forced on them by their conditions, have com, 
pelled such action. They are demanding a raise in 
pay from $65 to $70 per month. 


“WHY ?” 


That is the name of a neat little sixteen-page 
magazine just off the press and comes from the 
most unexpected place, Tacoma, Washington; a 
town known mostly to the radical world for its big- 
mouthed, anarchist-eating, prosecuting attorney, 
who started in to clean up Home Colony and got 
himself cleaned out of office. 


This little rebel magazinelet is not a question 
mark when it comes to consider the live issues of 
the day. We quote an editorial from it elsewhere 
in this issye to show where it stands on the ques- 
tion of Syndicalism. 


No question about the kid question, either. It 
realizes fully that the place to begin a rebel’s edu- 
cation is in the cradle. It has a leading article on 
“The Montessori System of Education,” a subject 
we hope to speak. of in these columns in the near 
future. 


Put the questions to them, comrade. Stamp your 
“Why?” deep into every one of their institutions. 
Take nothing because mother hands it down with 
loving words. Out with your red hot “Why?” and 
brand it. 


We welcome you, fellow-fighter, on the field 
where the battles of the future are being fought. 
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A MONUMENT TO LABOR 


Since the days of the Tower of Babel every great 
work of human hands has demanded a tol] of human 
life. Always a no inconsiderable percentage of the 
tuilers has died by accident or succumbed to 
physical strain. The story never varies. It is told 
hy the palaces and defenses of Babylon, the Pyra- 
mids of Egypt, the Parthenon of Athens and the 
Coliseum of Rome. It is told today by every sky- 
scraper of every commercial center of every coun- 
try in Christendom. The worker in stone and iron 
gives blood as well as labor that monuments of civ- 
ization may rise while he drops and dies and is 
forgotten. 

And now, at last, something has happened to con- 
vince the multitude that the workers are a part of 
the monuments of civilization. From one of the 
concrete pillars of the recently erected power dam 
across the Mississippi River at Keokuk, Iowa, pro- 
trudes a human hand. Beyond that hand lies the 
body of a laborer who disappeared several weeks 
ago. His body cannot be moved without destroying 
an important portion of the dam, and therefore it 
must lie imbedded in the cement for the many de- 
cades or centuries which will pass before the dam 
yields to the action of the elements. 

Never had labor a finer monument. Never was 
there an object lesson more likely to impress on the 
world the truth that every great work of even civ- 
ilization is built with the flesh and blood of the 
toilers—San Francisco Bulletin. 


THE WORKERS’ UNIVERSITY. 


Books and Pamphlets For Sale by the Syndicalist 
Publishing Association. 


A Physician in the House, Dr. J. H. Greer..... $2.00 
Ancient Society, Lewis H. Morgan............. $1.50 
What Is Property? P. Proudhon............. 1,50 
Flowers of the Mind, the best poems.......... 1.00 


Life of Albert R. Parsons, with a history of the 

Anarchist trial coscusc wanes ee tiana a cee teens 1.50 
Anarchism and Other Essays, Emma Goldman. 1.10 
Love's Coming of Age, Edward Carpenter..... 1.00 
The American Esperanto Book, Arthur Baker.. 1.00 
The Physical Basis of Mind and Morale, Fitch.. 1.00 
Thoughts of a Fool....aesssssessessaseose se... 1.00 
The Materialistic Conception of History, La- 

DIIGO] a: «ies? Saracen a e a a E we al aunt A 
Human Progress, Lewis H. Morgan..... AEREE 
The Positive School of Criminology, E. Ferri.. .50 
Origin of the Family, Property, State, Engels.. > 


The Evolution of Property, P. Lafargue........ 
Slavery of Our Times, Tolstoy............: 6%, S09 
Right to Be Lazy and Other Studies, P. Lafargue. .50 
Human, All Too Human, Nietzsche.........+- 50 
Francisco Ferrer; His Life, Work and Martyr- 
COU: sensro y reira Gitte an eae a GSE Ze 
The Rational Education of Children, Ferrer.... .05 
Modern Science and Anarchism, Kropotkin.... .15 


Vice; Its Friends and Its Foes, E. C. Walker... .15 
What the Young Need to Know, E. C. Walker.. .15 
The State; Its Historic Role, Kropotkin....... 10 


Syndicalism, Ford and Foster..... Tane rna 10 
Law and Authority, Kropotkin...........20++: 05 
The Wage System: Revolutionary Government. -05 
Appeal to the Young, Kropotkin.....-....+0++: 05 
Evolution and Revolution, Recluse........---- 05 
Trade Unionism and Anarchism, Jay Fox.....- 05 
Anarchist Communism, Kropotkin..........++: 05 
The Mexican Revolution, William C. Owen.... -05 
Anarchism vs. Socialism, William C. Owen..... 

Direct Action vs. Legislation, J. B. Smith...... 

Patriotism, Emma Goldman........--ceseeee88 05 
What I Believe. Emma Goldman.........-+++: 05 
Basis of Trade Unionism, Pouget.......-+-+++: 05 
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HENDERSON BAY ROUTE-—Steamer Tyconda 
leaves Commercial Dock, Tacoma, for all points on 
Henderson Bay, including Home, week days at 
2:30 p. m., returning next morning. Sunday at 
8 a. m., returning same day. 
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NORTH BAY ROUTE—Steamer Tyrus leaves 
Commercial Dock, Tacoma, for all points On 
North Bay every Monday, Wednesday and Friday 


COMMUNISTIC LIBRARY—Meets every Thurs- 
day night from 8 to 10 o'clock; every Sunday morn- 
ing from 10 to 12 o’clock. Free lessons in English 
and Esperanto. Books in any language free. 
Hudson street, Trenton, N. J. 


FOR SALE—Cheap—In Home Colony; an acre with 
four-room house, chicken house, bearing trees, 
good view. Apply M., Rasnick Home, Lakebay- 
Wash. 

Oe eh cade se, o 

WANTED—Working people for a co-operative col 
ony in Tennessee. Address H. E. Sawdon, Har 
rison, Tenn. 
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MONEY VS. MAN. 


Labor is the most courageous animal on 
earth—sometimes. When it is pushed hard 
it will fight desperately, and the size of the 
opposing force doesn’t seem to matter. The 
Steel Trust is the biggest monster that in- 
habits the world of capitalism, and is heart- 
less in proportion to its size. It thinks no 
more of the workers than it does of any other 
cheap and easily gotten commodity. It 
watches with delicate care its mules and other 
four-legged beasts, for each is so much capital 
invested. But to the human beasts who cre- 
ated the vast wealth it holds, no consideration 
is extended. They represent no investment; 
they are a free gift from the.Almighty, sent 
down to serve the custodians of his footstool. 

Naturally the trust gentlemen, the patrons 
of art, whose classic eyes love to gaze on the 
Venus of Milo, abhor the sight, or even the 
thought of a grimy mill worker; naturally 
these cultured gentlemen repel his gruff ad- 
vances; naturally they repudiate his vain pre- 
tenses to manhood and independence; natural- 
ly they treat him as they would a mangy dog 
who came sniffing around their heels. 

On the other hand, it is just as natural that 
the grimy toiler should reach the limit of en- 
durance and rebel, so far as he has the power 
of resistance left. He is an ugly beast, this 
chap, when once thoroughly aroused, vastly 
more dangerous to the existing order of things 
than the velvet-handed gentlemen imagine. 
He will submit more supinely to oppression 
than any other beast, but he is equally more 
vicious when aroused to active resistance. 


Destroying Craft Unions. 


Having vast resources and power, unequaled 
in the history of the world, these gentlemen 
of the Steel Trust fancy they have an easy 
thing of it in subduing the mill workers. In- 
deed, the trust thought it had them crushed 
beyond all semblance of resistance already, 
and if by destroying a union the job could be 
done, the trust was right in its calculations. 

But, fortunately, a union is a transitory tool 
that may die in a day and be born again on 
the morrow, a stronger and a healthier infant. 
The Steel Trust crushed the old steel workers’ 
union that was built on the old craft plan, 
where the high-priced puddlers and rollers 
dominated and the low-paid workers, who 
needed its help the most, played second fiddle. 
The aristocracy of wealth was plainly visible 
in this organization. It was conducted on 
Steel Trust lines. It may have been well that 
such a union met its Waterloo. 

The skeleton of the union is still in exist- 
ence, but greatly modified. The Syndicalists 
pierced the bubble of inequality at the last 
convention and prepared the way for making 
it a real up-to-date industrial fighting union. 
Of course, if the trust had not previously 
beaten it up, the revolutionists would not have 
made such an impression on it. But such is 
the irony of progress—the old dies to make 
way for the new. The old unionism died with 


the old organization of capitalism. The trust 
crushed both of them. It is now in order— 
yea, absolutely necessary—that the new union- 
ism be born to cope with the trust. 

Syndicalism is the new unionism, evolved, 
not out of a thinker’s brain, but, like the trust, 
out of the experience of the age. The Steel 
Trust dollars all roll to one heap; let the steel 
workers all gather in one union. Then the 
real contest of the age will begin—Money vs: 
Man. I have no fear of the outcome. Man 
has ever conquered, even his most powerful 
fetiches. 


EVIDENCE OF LEGAL SLAVERY. 


A $750,000 damage suit has been instituted 
by the coal barons of West Virginia against 
the mine workers’ union. The “damage” con- 
sisted in keeping the miners out of the mines 
when they didn’t want to stay there, for en- 
couraging them to strike, and supporting them 
while on strike. 

The coal barons could have robbed the min- 
ers of that amount did the latter remain loyal, 
honest slaves and stick to their jobs instead of 
going on strike. You see, the coal barons 
have a property right in the labor of the min- 
ers, and whoever aids and abets in depriving 
them of the free use of their property is legally 
responsible. 

If the miner’s labor belonged to him he could 
use it or not, as he chose; he could withdraw it 
or give it to whom he pleased, and no. one 
could legally interfere with him. He could 
withdraw his property, which is himself, from 
the mines, and he could persuade other miners 
from disposing of their property to these coal 
barons. And even did the striking miners 
use violencé to intimidate other miners from 
selling their labor, the action could be taken 
only by the latter, based on the allegation that 
they had sustained damages to their property 
by being prevented from disposing of it to the 
coal barons. 

Having no property right in either the strik- 
er or the scab, where would the coal barons’ 
suit come in? But the lawyers will attempt 
to confuse the matter by claiming the coal 
barons were deprived of using their property 
in the mines, which is clearly not so. No strik- 
ers ever attempted to stop a baron from going 
into the mines to dig coal. They’d be glad to 
help him down. It is with the labor of other 
men the coal barons have been prevented from 
operating their mines, and if they have no 
property rights in the labor of these other 
men, where is the basis for the $750,000 dam- 
age suit? 


A SPRY REACTIONARY. 


Here is a bit of pessimism that is really de- 
lightful. The speaker is Spry, the new gov- 
ernor of Utah, and the occasion of his mouth- 
ing was his inauguration. It was a kind of 
outline of the progressive policy of the new 
administration. He says: 

We are mistaking mutiny for inde- 
pendence; muckraking for progress, 
and yellow journalism for a fearless 
press. Demagogues are masquerad- 
ing in the garments of statesmen, and 


the clamor of their noisy followers has 
drowned the voice of reason. Thé 
red flag of anarchy heads the proces- 
sion, and dynamite is substituted for 
justice. The constitution is chal- 
lenged, law defied, and judges are 
threatened with recall and removal if 
they dare face the crazy mob. 


But, hold on, governor! Who is the political 
boss of this country—theoretically, I mean? 
Look up the report of your campaign speeches 
and you will see it’s this “crazy mob.” “The 
people,” “the sovereign people,” you called 
them in your pre-election prattle. Isn’t it to 
this “crazy mob” you owe your fine job? Ain't 
you theoretically their servant? And if it is 
boss can’t it wipe its feet on the flag, light the 
kitchen stove with the constitution, dynamite 
the hall of justice, and raise the red flag over 
the ruins? In a word, can’t it do as it damn 
pleases? And what are you and your little 
bunch of standpatters going to do about it? 


ANOTHER REVOLUTION. 


“Anarchy and destruction of prop- 
erty similar to that which occurred in 
the French revolution will prevail in 
this country unless the present trend 
of politics is checked,” declared for- 
mer Senator Joseph W. Bailey in an 
address at the annual banquet of the 
Pennsylvania Bankers’ Association. 

Bunk, Bailey, bunk. The present trend of 
politics is not going to lead anywhere, unless 
standpatter politicians like yourself, for in- 
stance, intend to start something. I admit 
the “trend” is disastrous to you and Lobster 
Ted, and barrels of other bunk peddlers who 
had become so highly inflated with your own 
importance in the world as to think it would 
change its course and turn backward at your 
command. Discovering that the world is ob- 
stinate enough to keep on in its course, and 
ungrateful enough to set you down by the 
wayside, you shout your little curse at it as it 
marches on triumphantly, leaving your dainty 
little feet dangling in the ditch. 

But that’s all it amounts to, Joe, politically. 
Economically? Ah, that’s another question. 
But you are a dealer in bunk, Bailey, bunk. 

JAY FOX. 


OPPRESSION WILL FORCE YOUR HAND. 


Clarence S. Darrow concluded an address before 
the California Building Trades Council convention 
with the following sentence: “The more they op» 
press you, the sooner you will win.” 

That is to say: The harder they put the boots 
into you, the deeper they sink the bayonet into your 
calloused hide, the more of you they railroad to the 
penitentiary, the more of you that are shot up. by 
their hired assassins, the more widows and orphans 
that are left in want and misery, the higher they 
run up the high cost of living, the lower they press 
down the low wages they give you, the more of you 
they force to enlist in the army of the unemployed, 
the more gunmen they confront your strike pickets 
with, the higher ‘they build the stockades around 
the scabs, the more they increase the army and navy 
and militia and police and spies—in a word, the 
more material becomes the evidence of your en- 
slavement the sooner you will strike the blow that 
will make you free. 
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JEWISH REPORTERS STRIKE 


As mentioned in our last issue, two of the New 
York Jewish papers on which the news writers 
struck are Socialist papers. One of them, “For- 
ward,” is edited by Abe Cahn, who is out all his 
spare time shouting for the success of the gar- 
ment workers’ strike. Never has the theory of 
economic determinism been more successfully prov- 
en than in this instance. Never was a man in a 
more two-faced position. 

Cahn, the Socialist, out agitating for the success 
of the garment workers’ strike, and, incidentally, 
getting a bit of advertising for his sheet! Page 
after page of “Forward” (notice the suggestive 
name) given over to the fight of the poor tailors 
struggling for a living wage and the recognition 
of their union. “You must win; your fight is just 
and the progress of humanity demands that this 
strike be won, and the skin ’em capitalists, the ra- 
pacious wolves of greed and rapacity, must be 
brought to their knees,” is the tenor of Cahn and 
Forward” in the garment workers’ strike. 

But what about Cahn and “Forward” in the “For- 
ward” strike? Oh, it was a different story entirely. 
“ft’s a trick, a scheme, a deep-Jaid plot of the vam- 
pire garment bosses to destroy the usefulness of 
‘Forward’ to the poor, down-trodden tailors. They 
want to dictate what we shall publish. They want 
to run our business. If we agree to their demands 
the next thing will be they will refuse to write So- 
cialistic matter and won’t report the strike cor- 
rectly. They are in the pay of the capitalist ene- 
mies of ‘Forward,’ who want to kill it.” Such was 
the argument of Cahn, the boss, the capitalist ex- 
ploiter of poor ill-paid and overworked reporters. 
The same old dope we have had passed out to us 
these many, many moons. 

I don’t know “Comrade” Cahn from a goat. I have 
heard a lot about him, mostly good. I learn he is 
a hard-working man, who was once a poor reporter 
himself, but who, through untiring application, has 
proven himself one of the “fit,” and now enjoys a 
great distinction and a fat emolument as the editor- 
in-chief of “Forward,” a “Socialist” daily paper, 
reared from nothing to a sound capitalistic basis, 
with its own building, plant and all that, by his 
genius, 

As a Socialist and a keen newspaper man, both 
of which he has proven himself to be, he surely 
knows that the organization of the news writers is 
not a new thing. He is certainly aware that “Com- 
rade” Berger enjoys the membership in the Typo- 
graphical Union he exploits so handsomely through 
the News Writers’ Union of Milwaukee. As an 
alert student of passing events he must be aware 
that the present activity in organizing the news 
writers was stimulated by the recent I. T. U. and 
A. F. of L. conventions. 

I cite all this, not to prove that Cahn is a two- 
faced liar and a double-vested, Socialist-capitalist 
exploiter. I have no personal interest in him one 
way of the other. He is a good husband and all 
that. My purpose in writing up this matter is to 
suggest that you cannot ride and walk at the same 
time, let you be ever so good an acrobat, and that 
if you persist in trying the stunt you will presently 
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find yourself neither a-back nor a-foot, but drag- 
ging, ingloriously, with your leg caught in the 
stirrup. 

The fact that Cahn signed up with the News 
Writers’ Union in no way affects the facts and com- 
ment contained in the article. J. F. 


SYNDICALISM SHOWING ITS FACE. 

That progress is pushing its cart along the line 
swiftly is shown by the action of the Washington 
State Federation of Labor convention, when it de- 
clared flatly for the industrial form of organization. 
The Syndicalists have hardly begun to work in that 
state, still the effect of their efforts is clearly appar- 
ent, as expressed in resolution No. 3. 

The Syndicalists are not so foolish as to think 
that they are creating the condition and the mental 
attitude necessary for the acceptance of Syndicalism 
by the workers. All they claim is to give concrete 
expression to the condition created by the experi- 
ence of the toilers through ages of slavery. 

When, after months of agitation, a set political 
program is brought before the workers, as was the 
case in British Columbia, and that program is flatly 
turned down, it means something more than mere 
words; it means much more than the fact that there 
were some Socialist delegates who opposed it to 
protect their own party. And when that convention, 
after rejecting the political program, adopted reso- 
lutions declaring for the industrial form of organi- 
zation and the general strike, the trend of working- 
class evolution is quite clearly and convincingly 
shown. 

It is up to us who sense this working-class trend 
to push the propaganda of Syndicalism. We must 
organize leagues, we must get the propagandists 
together. We must get our literature into the work- 
ers’ hands. We must get our speakers and agitators 
into the unions. We must work, work, work, for 
now is the time to reap the harvest of a thousand 
years. The fruit is ripe; let us get together for the 
picking. 


ARCHBALD, THE EYE-OPENER. 

The impeaching of Archbald, the federal judge, 
is ‘fine propaganda for the disillusionists. Of all 
the deities we Americans worship none is larger 
in our reverence than the spotless judiciary. Hav- 
ing no royal family, no king, no dukes or duchesses 
before whom to prostrate our foolish selves, we 
selected the judiciary as the most worthy object of 
our fawning. 

In order to strengthen the illusion, to make our 
self-deception easier, we draped the objects of our 
worship in gowns of a style that would produce the 
necessary effect. Then on our knees went we, and 
all went fine for the courts, for, being incapable of 
wrong in our eyes, the crudest sort of “rough stuff” 
was pulled off by them right before our faces. 

The graft was so easy they became reckless, and 
recklessness will spoil any graft in time. Archbald 
was caught with the goods on him so plentiful, they 
bulged out of the spacious pockets of the black 
gown so much, that even the blind could see. He 
was loaded down so heavily that Congress felt itself 
incapable to help him get away with the swag. So 
it did the only logical thing under the circumstances 
—turned virtuous and took the tools away from so 
crude a performer. 

All you from whose eyes this affair has rubbed 
the scales away, rise and be counted. Archbald, 
you are a liberator, and, incidentally and on the side, 
I am committing a crime against the sacred statutes 
of the state of Washington, for this true recital of 
your epoch-making stumt cannot have other than 
“a tendency to create disrespect for the law and the 
courts.” 


CHICAGO WORKERS STAND PAT. 
Chicago, January 22, 1913. 
P. H. McCarthy, Convention Building Trades Coun- 
cil of California, Los Angeles, Cal.: ° 
Convey to the officers and delegates of the Cali- 
fornia Building Trades convention the fraternal 
greetings of the Chicago Federation of Labor, and 
our unanimous’ endorsement of the re-election of 
Tveitmoe and Clancy. Organized labor of Chicago 
joins hands with organized labor of California in 
protesting to the world the injustice done our broth- 
ers in being railroaded to the penitentiary at Leav- 
enworth in the interests of the Steel Trust. Also 
convey our best wishes and confidence to Darrow. 
CHICAGO FEDERATION OF LABOR 
John Fitzpatrick, President. 
E. N. Nockels, Secretary. 


STONE CUTTERS’ CONVENTION 


The soft stone cutters held their convention at 
Indianapolis, December 9 to 18, at which the rad- 
icals were in the majority. 

The convention call in 1911 failed from lack of 
interest. The 1912 convention was the direct result 
of a controversy between the general officers—presi- 
dent and general secretary-treasurer. The latter, 
who was 18 years in office, thought he could lord 
it over everybody, and attacked the president, who 
retaliated. Each accused the other of all the crimes 
on the calendar. This was what aroused the rank 
and file to a realization of the conditions in the 
organization. The controversy was brought up at 
the convention, the rotten conditions shown up— 
but not published—and both officers resigned. This 
warmed the blood of the delegates; they tore the 
mask from everything and swept many dusty tra- 
ditions into the scrap pile. 

The constitution was torn to pieces and barriers 
thrown down. Only the counsel of the wiser heads 
prevented them from declaring for a union of all 
workers in the stone industry; the rank and file of 
the stone cutters are not yet ready, and at this time 
it would only result in secession and chaos. They 
compromised by taking in the bridge and curb cut- 
ters and all men operating stone-cutting machinery. 
It has also been made compulsory for all locals to 
affiliate with the building trades councils, thus 
showing we now recognize the advantage of getting 
together with the other crafts in the cities. 


Heretofore we have held aloof from the other 
workers in the shops and quarries—bridge and curb 
cutters, planermen, gang and circular sawyers— 
and fought our battles alone. We have paid dearly 
for this lesson in the last eight years. We tried 
to fight the introduction of machinery, which re- 
sulted in desertions from our ranks and the forma- 
tion of a dual union supported by the employers’ 
association. The control of the machines was 
scoffed at when they were being introduced, compe- 
tition with the machine and the dual union reduced 
the organization from 15,000 to about 3,500 in good 
standing at the last convention. That was the con- 
dition that faced the delegates. They rose to the 
occasion, elected new and progressive officers and 
threw down the barriers to the unskilled. The rub- 
bers, laborers, tool dressers, derrick and quarry 
men have but slight difficulties to overcome when 
they, too, will be lined up with us. 

To the uninitiated our apprentice laws appear as 
a high fence to climb over. It will be so in the 
cities for some time; but the bridge and curb cut- 
ters, who do not serve any regular apprenticeship, 
will knock them out in a very short time at the 
quarries, where most of the work is done today. 

There are approximately 15,000 soft stone cutters 
in North America, and about 50,000 men operating 
stone-cutting machinery. It can be readily seen that 
the stone cutters will be very much in the minority 
The unskilled will soon be in the saddle, and they 
will not stop short of the final goal. 

Backed by the machine men, the stone cutters’ (?) 
organization will be a large factor in the building 
industry. They will force the granite cutters and 
marble workers to fall in line, and, like a whirlwind, 
in their onward sweep they will suck every one of 
the small crafts in the building industry into their 
train. DAVID COUTTS. 


“LET US UNITE.” 

Let those who think that we are talking up a tree 
with no fruit on it, read the following quotation 
from a speech made by a delegate at the Washing: 
ton state convention of the American Federation of 
Labor. The subject under discussion was a resolu- 
tion calling for the industrial form of organization 
in all industries. It shows the fine grasp of the 
situation which will in the very near future trans- 
form the labor movement into the fighting instru- 
ment it must be to cope with the trustification 0 
industry. The resolution, passed almost unani- 
mously, follows: 

“Let us unite all organizations in any one industry 
at least so closely as to prevent us from scabbing 
on one another. Let us realize that, as it is wrong 
to erect a building by union labor with non-union 
made material, so it is wrong for the union railroad 
employe to haul scab coal, and wrong for the union 
cook to broil the union meat over scab coal in the 
restaurant range.” 
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B. C. FEDERATION CONVENTION 


Third Annual Convention B. C. Federation of` 


Labor, held at Victoria, January 20 to 24, was 
watched with great interest by the Syndicalists of 
Vancouver, as its course was marked with incidents 
of great and grave significance to all the workers 
of British Columbia. 

This convention witnessed an attempt to bring 
into being a labor party and the fastening of a po- 
litical program on the labor unions of this province. 
The attempt failed miserably. It was opposed on 
all sides and for many reasons. Some of the dele- 
gates who voted against the resolutions were ‘firm 
advocates of political action, but still did not want 
to commit the B. C. Federation to any political 
party. Others opposed it because they were mem- 
bers of the Socialist parties and did not want to 
see a labor party take the field against these parties. 
Some there were, while believing in the efficacy of 
political action, were firm in their belief that such 
matters should be rigorously excluded from the 
unions. : 

But what makes this convention different from 
any convention of the B. C. Federation held in the 
past was that among the delegates were a number 
of Syndicalists and they recognized and appraised 
political action and political parties at their true 
values; and it is not necessary to state that they 
Strongly opposed the introduction of a political 
party. A whole day was taken up in discussing and 
disposing of the officers’ report in reference to form- 
ing a labor party. This, the Syndicalists felt, was 
a pure waste of time and could have been more 
profitably spent on real organization work. A: fa- 
vorable and encouraging sign, however, was to be 
gleaned in the fact that the consensus of opinion 
held that the introduction of parliamentary action 
into the labor unions would be detrimental to their 
best interest. It is high time that the labor leaders, 
who have been attempting to make voting machines 
out of the labor unions, realized that the rank and 
file will have none of it and that they drop their 
pet hobbies and personal ambitions and attempt or- 
ganization work on the industrial field. There is 
where the worker is robbed and only there can he 
be organized to fight the exploiters. 


Many of the resolutions presented for considera- 
tion referred to things that various unions would 
like to have enacted into laws and embodied in the 
statutes. This is all very well in a way, but sooner 
or later the workers will realize that if all their 
resolutions were to be embodied into laws that labor 
would not be one bit better off. For eight years 
they have been recommending and petitioning the 
government to take heed of their wishes, and today 
they are no further advanced because of such action. 

A resolution re. Industrial Unionism was pre- 
sented and adopted, as was one for a universal 
working card. The convention committed the B. C. 
Federation to a great many progressive policies. 
Delegate Robinson of the I. B. of E. W. introduced 
a resolution advocating a general strike in case of 
war. This was adopted. Quite a change in officers 
occurred, as Delegates Petipiecc, Wilkinson and Mc- 
Vety declined to stand for re-election, but Delegate 
Midgley, who opposed the formation of a labor 
party, did stand and was re-elected secretary-treas- 
urer. Taking everything into consideration, the 
convention was encouraging and great hopes can be 
entertained for organized labor in this province in 
the future. 


Vancouver, B, C. E. GILBERT. 


SOCIETY NOTES. 
By J. A. Jones, 


All-rock drills are built fool-proof, but all men 


are not fools. I ae a 


Don’t let any timber fall in the chute. It won't 
pass through the gate. 
* + + 
In America the arson trust is using sausage skins 
strung on wire and stuffed with gasoline. 
* * x 
A few drops of sulphuric acid placed on top of 
a pile of woolen or cotton goods never stops going 
down. * * k 


Two decks of cards in a grain separator covers 
the screens and causes the grain to vanish out the 
blower. * * & 


A piece of iron dropped in a crucibile full of glass 
will eat through it. Crucibles are made of graphite 
and cost $40. 


If the relieving holes miss fire, much costly pow- 
der in the back holes is burnt up without. breaking 
the ground. 

* * + 

The English suffragettes are voting at the mail 
boxes. Their “short ballots” consist of red paint 
and sulphuric acid. 

* * > 

A handful of salt in paint will allow a good-look- 
ing job for a day or two, but when dry will fall off 
in sheets. 

t * + 

Maclay Hoyne, Chicago’s district attorney, is 
analyzing a spontaneous fire powder that allows the 
user to be miles away when it breaks forth. 

t *« © 

Castor oil capsules dissolved in varnish destroys 
the ability of the latter to dry. The job must be 
washed down and started all over again. 

* * + 

The suffragettes of England have significantly no- 
tified their opponents that a fire in every shire was 
the way the word was flashed in days gone by. 


A PETITION. 


Although, according to law, the Mexican revolu- 
tionists, who were railroaded to the federal peni- 
tentiary at McNeil’s Island, should be entitled to 
liberty on parole, it is known that Mexican agents 
are at work to prevent their release. In order to 
outwit these ghouls rebels are asked to circulate the 
following petition, and, after securing as many 
names as possible on it, send it to President Taft: 
To William H. Taft, The White House, Washing- 

ton, D. C. 

According to the franchise known as “Liberty on 
Parole,” Ricardo Flores Magon, Enrique Flores Ma- 
gon, Librado Rivera and Anselmo L. Figueroa, 
members of the Junta Organization of the Mexican 
Liberal Party (“Junta Organizadora del Partido 
Liberal Mexicano”), should be liberated from the 
McNeil Island penitentiary of Washington the com- 
ing 28th of February, 1913. 

The prison in which these men are suffering, not 
only punishes them for the violation of the so-called 
neutrality laws, but even for liberal ideas which they 
possess and for wishes of the advancement of the 
revolution stages, when your government will allow 
politicians to violate the same such laws, as you 
prove yourself by permitting the coming of' the 
Mexican soldiers to American soil, and allowing 
Francisco I. Madero and Manuel Bonilla, today 
presidents of Mexico and Honduras, respectively, to 
depart from El Paso and New Orleans for their 
countries at the head of ‘filibuster expeditions. 

For that reason I urge from you the complete 
liberty of said revolutionists, whose permanency in 
McNeil Island, dressed in convicts’ garbs, has placed 
the United States in the foremost of the odious 
conversational world. 
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The Socialists in the Balkan countries are emit- 
ting a mournful wail that the war has destroyed 
their organizations. They claim that fully 90 per 
cent of the members of the party and unions have 
been forced into the army. Thus are the Socialists 
reaping the whirlwind they have sown. For years 
they have violently opposed every effort of the Syn- 
dicalists to organize to meet a declaration of war 
with a general strike. They declared that they were 
going to stop war,in a “civilized” way by voting 
down the war budget. Now they are harvesting 
the bounteous crop of their idiocy. The same dis- 
solution of the workers’ organizations in case of 
war would also take place in Germany, as they are 
absolutely unprepared to meet it. 


Hundreds of students have been suspended from 
the Oakland (Cal.) schools because they refuse to 
be vaccinated. Youth is the ripe age for rebellion. 


A woman in New York makes her living by col- 
lecting babies from those who don't want them and 
selling them to those who do, at from $3 to $10 
each. Puppies bring a bigger price than that. But 
the human animal is the cheapest thing on the 
market. 


SYNDICALISM. 


When we study the history and growth of the 
Syndicalist movement we realize that an ouen D 
feature of it is that it is a reaction against politica 
Socialism. It is a reaction against the deification 
of the ballot box. If it had no other purpose than 
the clearing of the unions of the political Socialists 
ideas, which it has done in France, that would be 
sufficient. Those of us who have studied the labor 
movement in a locality where Socialist ideas pre- 
dominate realize the tremendous harm inflicted on 
the labor movement by the Socialist politicians. The 
Socialist politicians teach a kind of economic fatal- 
ism, which they term economic determinism. They 
spread the idea that if the workers “vote right 
every three or more years the God Evolution will 
one day hand them a co-operative commonwealth 
If a locality is poorly organized they apolo- 
gize for this by saying that conditions will or- 
ganize the working class. They continuously apol- 
ogize for the scab—Jack London’s pamphlet, “The 


Scab,” being a case in point. In this locality two 


of the most notorious scabs in the general strike 
here in June, 1911, were run on the Socialist ticket 
in the spring of 1912. l 

The Socialists have enervated all working class 


- activity by teaching that the class struggle takes 


place on the “astral plane,” inside the ballot box, or 
that the class struggle is fought out by politicians 
contesting for office—which is a very nice idea for 
the politicians. The material and moral benefits of 
all strikes are belittled by them. The recent English 
coal strike received special attention from them in 
this direction. Although the Socialist politicians in 
the unions claim a superior knowledge over the pure 
and simple trades unionist, yet the latter easily beats 
them when the practical work of uniting the workers 
is required. 


Syndicalism opposes these ideas of the political 
Socialists. The Syndicalists realize that a political 
election is simply the state functioning; that the 
state is by its very nature an enemy of the workers, 
and more particularly the relatively militant part 
of the workers, the trades unions. The history of 
trade unionism in the last hundred years in any 
country is a history of conflict with the state. 
Whether the state was expressed by a Pitt, a Thiers, 
a Bismarck, a Taft, a Miller or a Briand, the state’s 
attitude was always the same—hostility to th» 
workers limited only by the strength and power or 
the trade unions. 

The Syndicalists realize also that the worker’s 
only hope lies in his combining his trade unions 
and developing the workers’ resistance by con- 
tinued, everyday struggle. Syndicalism teaches that 
the class struggle is expressed by the workers fight- 
ing for more of the product of their toil by the 
strike, label, boycott, sabotage and any other effect- 
ive methods. Syndicalism teaches that the workers 
must progress faster by relying on their own or- 
ganized efforts, by ignoring the Socialist politicians, 
by developing the trade unionism already in exist- 
ence and by carrying organization to the unorgan- 
ized. JOE CUMMINS, 

Vancouver, B. C. 


‘THE FIRST PRINTERS’ STRIKE. 


It was during the revolutionary war that the 
printers had their first recorded strike, says an ex- 
change. Times were hard in New York during the 
British occupancy. Scarcity of provisions forced 
the cost of living extremely high. A bunch of 
printers got together one winter’s evening to con- 
sider the matter of getting a raise. They were 
working on a paper called Rivington’s Gazette. 
Fixing upon a scale, the record of which is not ex- 
tant, they submitted it to the employer, whose re- 
fusal to accept the measure precipitated a turnout, 
which lasted for a short time, but terminated in 
their favor. Having accomplished its purpose, the 
association forthwith dissolved. Doubtless this was 
the first strike in the printers’ trade in America, 
and although its issue was successful, it did not 
prove a means of holding the journeymen together. 


Will some one having a copy of the original mani- 
festo and chart of the I. W. W. and a trade journal 
(name unknown) of 1908, containing an article on 
the form of organization of the A. F. of L., illus- 
trated with a chart, communicate with J. A. Jones, 
1000 South Paulina street, Chicago, II1.? 
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THE REVOLT OF LABOR 


Thirty thousand firemen on fifty-four railroads 


east of Chicago and north of the Potomac River. 


have taken an almost unanimous vote to strike. 
The railroad dictators are preserving a haughty at- 
titude. ‘They seem determined to force the firemen 
into a strike, refusing all the latter’s offers to arbi- 
trate the difficulty. They have notified the firemen 
that if they strike the roads will be operated “under 
strike conditions.” From all indications at present 
writing the eastern portion of the United States 
will shortly become the scene of one of the great- 
est strikes in railroad history. 

The backbones of the railroad kings are stiffened 
by the knowledge that the railroad workers are 
divided, and that if the firemen strike all the other 
railroaders will remain at work, and thus assist in 
breaking the firemen’s strike. 

A sop has been thrown to the engineers. They 
have a “sacred” contract and can be absolutely de- 
pended on to remain at work. The trainmen and 
switchmen fail to see where their interests are 
identical with those of the firemen, and how much 
more forcibly both could present their demands if 
they presented them together. At the present time 
they are actually waiting until the case of the fire- 
men is settled before they present their demands. 
The telegraphers are waiting for the trainmen’s 
difficulties to be adjusted, when they in turn will 
present their demands. And, no doubt, by the re- 
mote time the telegraphers are disposed of and 
the shopmen will be “on the carpet.” 

The utter folly of all these unions singly present- 
ing their demands, instead of unitedly, as they 
should, is becoming increasingly evident to even 
the densest worker, and it’s only a matter of a short 
time until some sort of a federation is organized 
between the various railroad unions. 

If the firemen strike and lose, and they most cer- 
tainly will lose if they strike, the loss of their 
strike will probably mark the birtn of the railroad 
workers’ federation. But whether the firemen strike 
or not, the organization of this federation in the 
near: future is inevitable. 


One of the most important of recent events in 
the labor movement is the amalgamation of the 
plumbers’ and steamfitters’ unions, which is taking 
wlace all over the United States. Thus ends one 
af the bitterest and most disastrous jurisdictional 
wars ever waged in the American labor movement. 
It extended over a period of seventeen years. 

. Chicago was the scene of the worst battles of this 
internecine warfare. For years the building trades 
were kept in a turmoil over it. So frequent were 
the strikes due to it that a building contractor, when 
asked during the great discussion following the 
McNamara confession whether there were chron- 
ically warring groups in society, replied, with a 
certain ridiculous semblance of truth, that the only 
chronic antagonisms in society were those between 
the various building trades unions. He said that 
the differences between employer and employe in 
the building trades admitted of at least some sort 
of temporary settlement, whereas those between 
the various unions were seemingly irreconcilable. 
He couldn’t see a class struggle, but only an inter- 
union: struggle, and his conclusions found some 
justification in the utter ferocity with which the 
war between the plumbers and steam fitters was 
carried on. To such an extent did murder and slug- 
ging become a part of it that the unions hired pro- 
fessional thugs to slaughter off their worker-ene- 
miés—something they wouldn’t think of doing to 
their capitalist, enemies. The famed “death car” 
was a feature of this warfare. A band of thugs 
would drive their automobile in broad daylight to 


some job where their union’s interests were being 


injured. They would “shoot up” and slug the of- 
fending workers, and then disappear. This went on 
for years. 


The present amalgamation has put an end to this. 


fraticidal warfare, ‘and every friend of the labor 
movement will hail it with pleasure. It is also to 
be hoped that the efforts now being made to bring 
together the warring factions of electrical workers 
will be successful. 


The Paint and Cabin Creek strike is again occu- 
pying the center of the publicity stage. According 
to the current news items, twenty-five miners and 
deputy sheriffs were killed in the latest pitched 
battle between the strikers and. company tools. Sev- 


eral companies of troops have been ordered to the 
scene. The miners have entrenched themselves in 
the hills and have defied anyone to approach with- 
in two miles of their camp. Serious hostilities are 
expected. 

The Paint and Cabin Creek strike is undoubtedly 
one of the most stubbornly contested strikes in the 
history of the American labor movement. If it 
were an I. W. W. strike it would be hailed as a 
young revolution. When the strike is bared of its 
externals, the reason can be discerned why rt has 
been waged with such unwonted bitterness. In- 
stead of a handful of starved miners fighting against 
their employers for a larger crust of bread is seen 
the United Mine Workers fighting the southern coal 
barons for the right to organize their workers. 
This is clearly seen, as the U. M. W. of A. is assess- 
ing its members 50 cents apiece monthly to support 
the strike. It means to furnish the striking miners 
with $200,000 per month. 

The vast bulk of the numerical strength of the 
U. M. W. of A. lies in the northern coal fields. The 
great southern coal camps are practically all unor- 
ganized. Most of them are indeed little better than 
peonage camps. The organizer who ventures among 
them does so at the risk of his life, as the hired 
gunmen are perpetually patrolling the coal districts 
on the lookout for U. M. W. of A. organizers. 

The unorganized coal miners of 'the South are a 
constant menace to the higher standard of living 
of their organized northern brothers, hence the 
U. M. W. of A.’s bitter fight at Paint and Cabin 
Creek for the right to organize them. 


Simon O'Donnell, president of the Chicago Build- 
ing Trades Council, has a brand new scheme to 
abolish strikes. Everybody is enthusiastic about it, 
and strikes in the Chicago building trades are now 
a thing of the past—so they say. The answer is: 
“Arbitration.” Oh, yes. But it seems we have heard 
that word somewhere before. But then, what’s the 
use of discussing the proposition; the building trades 
workers will attend to that. This winter has been 
the best ever known for them, and they can safely 
be depended upon to be “cocky”? enough in the 
spring to take care of the new-fangled arbitration 
scheme. 


The rebellion against the authority of legislative 
bodies has broken out afresh. The miners in and 
around the Scranton district took direct action 
against the engineers and forced them to line up 
inside, even though the A. F. of L. convention 
voted in opposition to such a program. It must be 
remembered that government rests upon the consent 
of the governed, and that these engineers working 
in the mines recognized where they belonged. 


The garment workers’ strike is pursuing its weary 
course. The thousands of slaves are pitting their 
ability to suffer against their masters’ ability to 
abstain from taking profits. Who will be the final 
victor in the test of endurance remains to be seen. 
At present writing, reports have it that some of the 
bosses’ associations are weakening and that many 
firms will grant the strikers’ demands within the 
next few days. 


: Alexander Aldamas, the New York striker who 
was charged with practically all the crimes on the 
calendar because he defended himself in a strike 
riot, has been convicted and sentenced to one year 
and six months. This is a much lighter sentence 
than was expected. The remaining indictments 
against Aldamas will probably be dropped. 


The long-threatened strike- of the officers of the 
Interisland Steamship Company’s vessels has be- 
gun at Honolulu. Twenty captains and mates have 
sent in their resignations. In anticipation of the 
strike the company imported from the mainland 
fourteen licensed captains to serve as scabs. 


The A. F. of L. waiters and the international 
hotel workers got together in Albany, N. Y. and 
whipped the bosses. This coming together was 
of the rank and file. What we want is more of it. 
What we lack is education of the men on the job. 


The hobos in convention at New Orleans refused 
to indorse Socialism. Are they ahead of it or be- 
hind it? 


A DOCUMENT ‘OF SHAME. 

During the recent excitement over a possible gen- 
eral European war “Die Salzburger Wacht,” an of- 
ficial organ of the German Social-Democratic Party, 
printed an article on the Turkish-Italian peace 
treaty, which shows the practical attitude of So- 
cialists toward war and patriotism. We quote 
from it: 

“Italy outlined, in advance, its plans in finest 
detail for the war with Turkey and, also, on'’occa- 
sion, demonstrated to the world its fighting ability 
and patriotic enthusiasm. During the hubbub of the 
war the enthusiasm and confidence of Italy and its 
people gave an “impetus” to the powers to put 
Italy's credit on a substantial basis. So successful 
was this that during the whole war Italy’s credit did 
not receive a single shock. A panic in Italy was 
unknown, thanks to the patriotism of the Italians 
and also the actions of the Social-Democratic Party 
of Italy, which of its own accord joined with the 
other political parties and thus gave a strong im- 
petus to the patriotic fellowship.” 

Herr von Vollman, Socialist representative in the 
Bavarian Senate, voices his opinion of the matter as 
follows: “We, here in Germany, may well observe 
the attitude of the Social Democratic party of Italy 
in combining with the other political parties. In 
this wise the Italian people could present a solid 
front to the, Powers and prevent their unfavorable 
interference. Even the priestcraft of Italy, which 
heretofore had kept in the background of political 
neutrality, was carried away by it.”—Translated by 
C. Richman. 


THE WORKERS’ UNIVERSITY. 


Books and Pamphlets For Sale by the Syndicalist 
Publishing Association. 


A, Physician in the House, Dr. J. H. Greer..... $2.00 
Ancient Society, Lewis H. Morgan......... bao $50 
What Is Property? P. Proudhon....... Ohare 1.50 
Flowers of the Mind, the best poems......... . 1.00 
Life of Albert R. Parsons, with a history of the 
Anarchist trial sacsiccee ages van ur anene . 1.50 
Anarchism and Other Essays, Emma Goldman. 1.10 
Love’s Coming of Age, Edward Carpenter..... 1.00 
The American Esperanto Book, Arthur Baker.. 1.00 
The Physical Basis of Mind and Morale, Fitch.. 1.00 
Thoughts of a Fool..........asssessesses s.s... 1.00 
The Materialistic Conception of History, La- i 
Driola. sersrersoreri an eni A aa S E E 
Human Progress, Lewis H. Morgan..........+ 1.50 
The Positive School of Criminology, E. Ferri.. .50 
Origin of the Family, Property, State, Engels.. 50 
The Evolution of Property, P. Lafargue........ , 50 
Slavery of Our Times, Tolstoy..........eeeee- 65 
Right to Be Lazy and Other Studies, P. Lafargue. .50 
Human, All Too Human, Nietzsche........+-+: 50 


Francisco Ferrer; His Life, Work and Martyr- 

dom 
The Rational Education of Children, Ferrer.... 
Modern Science and Anarchism, Kropotkin.... . 
Vice; Its Friends and Its Foes, E. C. Walker... 15 
What the Young Need to Know, E. C. Walker.. p 


een cen ea seer osoo oososoaasnasona vner eee eee ee i 


nR 


The State; Its Historic Role, Kropotkin......- = 

Syndicalism, Ford and Foster.....-esee+seer'* 10 
Law and Authority, Kropotkin.........++00° .. 0 
The Wage System; Revolutionary Government. - r 
Appeal to the Young, Kropotkin.........ssse». 03 
Evolution and Revolution, Recluse.......-+-++ og 
Trade Unionism and Anarchism, Jay Fox...--- re 
Anarchist Communism, Kropotkin........+++> a 
The Mexican Revolution, William C. Owen...- 08 
Anarchism vs. Socialism, William C. Owen....- 05 
Direct Action vs. Legislation, J. B. Smith...... 0 
Patriotism, Emma Goldman..........+++: nae 
What I Believe, Emma Goldman.....---+-+++:: 0 
Basis of Trade Unionism, Pouget.....-.++s+:: Ws 
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HENDERSON BAY ROUTE Steamer Tyconda 
leaves Commercial Dock, Tacoma, for all points 3 
Henderson Bay, including Home, week days i 
2:30 p. m., returning next morning. Sunday à 
8 a. m., returning same day. 


NORTH BAY ROUTE—Steamer vleare’ 
Commercial Dock, Tacoma, for all porns? 
North Bay every Monday, Wednesday and Friday 
at 10 a. m., returning next morning. 

COMMUNISTIC LIBRARY—Meets every To 
day night from 8 to 10 o'clock; every Sunday non 
ing from 10 to 12 o’clock. Free lessons in Engl! 
and Esperanto. Books in any language free. 
Hudson street, Trenton, N. J. 


FOR SALE—Cheap—In Home Colony; an acre with 
four-room house, chicken house, bearing k bay. 
good view. Apply M., Rasnick Home, Lakebay, 
Wash. 

ee 


- . l- 

WANTED—Working people for a co-operative c°- 

ony in Tennessee. Address H, E. Sawdon, Har 
rison, Tenn. 
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THE MEXICAN REVOLUTION. 


With the downfall and death of Madero, 
Mexico has been plunged into a state of war 
more serious and desperate than ever since 
the revolution started. Madero betrayed the 
revolutionists,. and, by a conspiracy with the 
Wall street gang of exploiters, made himself 
president. Now that he has been brutally 
murdered by Huerta, the rebels have little 
Sympathy for him. He merely got a dose of 
his own medicine. 

The workers of Mexico, who are fighting 
for land. and liberty, have no interest in the 
mutual slaughter between the followers of 
Madero and Huerta, except to take advantage 
of the split in the ranks of the enemy to push 
their fight nearer to victory. While the Ma- 
dero and Huerta followers are fighting for 
the opportunity to rule them, the workers may 
accomplish their freedom. 

Of course, the massing of troops at the bor- 
der by Taft is a warning to all concerned that 
the American interests will be taken care of; 
and should the real revolutionists get the up- 
per hand in the fight, they will have to deal 
with Uncle Sam before they achieve a final vic- 
tory. 

The god of property reigns on this conti- 
nent, and Uncle Sam is his high priest. The 
yellow press is howling for intervention in the 
name of “humanity.” Wall street is moving 
slow and cautious, not wishing to arouse “un- 
necessary opposition” to its scheme. And the 
great American public is silent. 

That is the great shame of it—silence. Not 
a word of protest goes up from the “liberty- 
loving Americans.” And what else but silence 
can we expect from it, since it is letting its 
own liberty slip away, since it is bending its 
neck to the very halter the Mexican peon is 
bravely struggling against? 

Taft has not sent the troops over the line 
for the reason that he wants to throw the re- 
sponsibility on Wilson. He will let the Demo- 
crats do the dirty work. But the real dirty 
work is being done by the people of this coun- 
try, who silently acquiesce in the proposed in- 
vasion of Mexico—the most damnable and 
atrocious crime against liberty ever planned 
by the master -class. 

A liberty-loving people would rise as one 
man and protest in such unmistakable tones 
that Wall street would not dare give orders 
to march. 


THE ETERNAL CONFLICT. 

The friendly relation between capital and 
labor is constantly manifesting itself in violent 
outbursts of mutual love. The latest evidence 
of the deep regard they have for each other 
comes from the coal fields of Mucklow, West 
Virginia, where they exchanged gifts of lead 
the other day. The peaceful striking miners, 
whose natural pursuit is industry, not brutal 
arms, met the hirelings of capital on the field 
of battle. 

It is indeed a curious civilization we live in, 


where the producers of wealth are so hard 
pressed for food and shelter that they find 
themselves under the necessity of taking up 
arms in defense of their right to a bare exist- 
ence. 

A bare existence! That’s all they ask, and 
they get lead for an answer. Lead is the 
logical answer to an unanswerable question, 
and with unerring logic has it been pumped 
into the lean bodies of the poor for ages. And 
no sooner do the slaves resist than soldiers in 
great numbers are rushed to the seat of war, 
with the object of crushing the rebel spirit at 
once. 

The Master Dream. 


To stamp out the rebel spirit and keep it 
out has been the master dream of the parasites 
for -ages. The Lord never intended the 
slaves should harbor the spirit of revolt, and 
it is very inconvenient at times that they give 
expression to it. 

When the slaves rebel, our pretenses at 
civilization are at once exposed and our brutal 
savagery comes right to the surface. Our sys- 
tem is stripped of its hypocrisy and laid bare 
before the eyes of truth, showing the hideous 
monster it is. 

Labor, on the other hand, by its insistent 
and persistent forcing of the issue by strikes, 
in the face of the monster plunderbund of 
capitalism, is demonstrating its fitness to sur- 
vive in the struggle, and that it must eventu- 
ally engage the enemy in a life-and-death fight, 
out of which there will be no compromise, but 
a complete and absolute victory for the ex- 
ploited toilers. 

The conflict will not cease while there is a 
laborer and a capitalist left to keep up the 
fight. 

Peace is impossible, and the shooting of 
strikers has become so common that we pay 
but slight attention to it. 

We are so used to capitalist murder and 
outrage we are no longer disturbed by it. It 
is only when the worm turns, when the toilers 
strike back, that our righteous indignation is 
aroused. Then we call to high heaven for 
vengeance; then we want to hang all the 
“anarchists.” 

It is then we prove ourselves long-eared 
jacks, for the workers’ fight is the fight for 
progress, for humanity, and its victory is not 
far off. 


LABOR AND LOBSTER. 


At a recent meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation, a speaker drew 
a remarkable parallel. In speaking of child 
labor in the canneries, he said: 

In many of our states it is a high 
crime to molest the young oyster or 
lobster. Business demands that they 
be permitted to prosper until they reach 
maturity. But human beings are, 
through lack of proper labor legislation 
and improper enforcement of existing 
laws, stunted, crippled, and incapaci- 
tated. 

You cannot get away from the logic of that 
parallel.«:It is unimpeachable, as the lawyers 
say. If one kind of lobster can prosper and 


sters, ain't they? 


grow to unstinted maturity under the motherly 
protection of the law, why cannot another 
kind of lobster do likewise? Lobsters is lob- 
The only difference is in 
the functions the lobsters are destined to ful- 
fill in society. Surely the lobster who serves 
the lobster is as much entitled to the protec- 
tion of lobster laws as the lobster that tickles 
our lobster palates. If you do not see the logic 
of this line of reasoning, then you are a lob- 
ster. 

Ease the burden of the poor? Yes, that is 
a worthy and a safe recreation for the college 
men and their comrades of the pulpit, the law, 
and the press. But make no hint about remov- 
ing it. Insult the toilers with lobster paral- 
lels; perhaps they deserve no better compar- 
ison. For, like the lobsters, they are here to 
serve the delicate taste of the rich and power- 
ful, whose lickspittles these intellectuals are. 


WILL HAYWOOD BE OUSTED? 

The vote in New York City on the referen- 
dum to recall the big miner from the National 
Committee of the Socialist Party is as follows: 
For recall, 1,174; against recall, 273. 

The New Jersey vote was equally propor- 
tioned. At that rate one can easily guess that 
the party which not long ago elected Haywood 
to this committee will recall him by an over- 
whelming vote. 

It is evident that politics and economics 
won't mix. It is logical that those who be- 
lieve in politics as an end cannot believe 
direct action. Haywood is occupying an il- 
logical position. 

Tom Mann resigned from the party when 
he became a direct actionist ; Haywood should 
have done likewise. Politics and direct action 
mutually exclude each other, and no amount 
of hair-splitting will keep them together. 


SOMETHING FOR MOTHER. 

The daughter is going to make a present’ to 
the dear old mother at home, and the fond 
girl knows just what the devout old Christian 
lady likes most of all. No, not an Oxford 
Bible—nothing so cheap and useless in this 
practical age. A battleship? Yes, three of 
them—36 million dollars’ worth. Such is the 
token of gratitude Canada offers to England. 


Mylius, the journalist, who was refused ad- 
mission to this virtuous country because he 
had been convicted in England on -the charge 
of “libeling” the king, has been finally allowed 
to enter the sacred portals. Mylius had 
friends who fought for his admission. Work- 
ers of Europe, beware! Say nothing but “God 
save him” about a king if you would enter 
here. 


Capitalism aims to develop a military class 
on the one hand, and an industrial or slave 
class, such as Rome had, on the other. The 
conquest of Mexico is part of this scheme. 


After an absence of four years I got back 
to Chicago in time to see this issue go to press. 
An account of my trip will appear in next 


issue. 
JAY FOX. 
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Force of offense is the principle of the state, while 
force of defense is one aspect of the principle of 
liberty. —Benj. R. Tucker. 


ORGANIZING THE WOODSMEN. 


No field was riper fruit for the I. W. W., when 
it rode into the world on the wings of fiery oratory, 
than the woodsmen of the great Northwest. There 
was no A. F. of L. to compete with, no organization 
of labor to oppose them. The gate was wide open. 
Step right in, boys, and fulfill the promise of the 
convention, to go out and “organize the millions of 
unorganized,” those unskilled hords so shamefully 
neglected by the jobtrusty A. F. of L. 

There is a quarter of a million in these woods and 
mills, and not one Jack of them organized, except 
the few thousand shingle weavers. What an ex- 
cellent opportunity to show your organizing ability; 
what a 'ħne field in which to get a solid footing for 
the new Industrial Union! Here was a chance to 
demonstrate the superiority of the form and tactics 
of the I. W. W. and set a concrete example before 
the workers that would set the labor world afre, 
aqd sweep the besotted A. F. of L. out of existence, 

‘Lumber is the basic industry on the great North- 
west coast of the United States and Canada. The 
quarter of a million woodsmen feed all the parasites. 
With their blankets on their backs they hike to the 
tall timber. We see the logs as they come floating 
down to the mills. We see the lumber going away 
on ships and flat cars to the ends of the world. 
That's all the general public knows about the lum- 
ber jack, and that’s all it wants to know. It wants 
lumber. It wants the profits it can make from lum- 
ber. It wants the comforts and luxuries, the fine 
homes and offices other slaves will fashion from it. 
lt has no interest in the lumber jack and millmen. 
Lumber, that’s the magic word. Lumber. 


The A. TF. of L. has neglected the woodsman also. 
It. no less than the general public and the parasites, 
see him only in their product. Surely the I. W. W. 
will hasten to his side and rally this quarter of a 
million bulk into the one big union! It will invade 
the vermin-ridden camps and the shack-surrounded 
nulls and sound the clarion call in his ears, and 


gather him under the protecting folds of its red. 


revolutionary banner. 

The I. W. W. came, but nothing happened. Why? 
The question remains unanswered. Numerous theo- 
ries have been advanced. But why bother with 
theories? It’s a condition, a quarter of a million 
large, that confronts us. The woodsman is still the 
exploited tool of the lumber trust, without organ- 
ization, without an instrument with which to im- 
prove his wretched economic condition. 

The I. W. W. has been amongst him for seven 
years and the result of its endeavors is very meager 
indeed. Some say it talks too much on the street 
corners and not enough on the job, that the efforts 
of its organizers are centered upon selling literature 
to the citizens instead of visiting the workers in the 
camps. Whatever the cause, it has failed to make 
good; and, after waiting seven years for it to or- 
ganize the woodsmen, others are now going to step 
into the field and try their hands at the task. 

They tell us they are not going to use the street 
corner method. While agreeing that for general 
agitation the street corner may be good, still a 


man’s voice, let it be ever so loud, does not reach 
out into the woods. They say: “We are not going 
to sell literature on the street, we are going to or- 
ganize on the job.” 


“But,” I said, “that is a part of the I. W. W. 
slogan.” “That,” they made answer, “is how we 
have organized two and a half million workers in 
this country.” 


Two years ago the I. W. W. made a strenuous 
effort to persuade the Shingle Weavers’ Union to 
desert the A. F. of L. and join the one big union. 
The weavers refused. Now the weavers have ex- 
tended their jurisdiction to include the loggers and 
millmen—in short, become an Industrial Union—and 
will begin organizing the big woodsman. Will the 
A. F. of L. succeed where the I. W. W. failed? 
We will watch developments with keen interest. 


An estimate of the number of paid-up members 
who are woodsmen was given to the writer by an 
organizer of the I. W. W: Such an estimate will 
be naturally optimistic. He places the number of 
woodsmen organized by the 1. W. W. at 1,400, an 
average of 200 a year since the organization was 
started. If the A. F. of L. cannot do better than 
that it had better let the loggers alone and turn 
its attentions in directions where they will get bet- 
ter returns, The woodsman is almost hopeless at 
that rate. 


Now, if the I. W. W. cannot organize him, how 
is the A. F. of L. going to do it? Hasn't the 
I. W. W. got the advantage of a broader held of 
knowledge and up-to-dateness? Isn't it abreast, yea 
ahead of the times in methods and tactics? Aren't 
its organizers sincere in their work? Unlike the 
A. F. of L. organizers, they are not out for the graft. 
They are not “meal ticket artists’—a happy phrase, 
coined, I believe, by the I. W. W. to fit the case of 
A. F. of L. officials. In a word, haven't the I. W. W. 
organizers got their hearts, not their stomachs, in 
their work? Now what showing can the A. F. of L. 
make in the face of such great odds? 


If the A. F. of L. does succeed in organizing 
the woodsman,, there is only one deduction every 
loyal I. W. W.-ite can make—the bosses helped the 
A. F. of L. Not that the bosses want the loggers 
organized in the A. F. of L., but they must do some- 
thing to prevent their mad rush into the I. W. W.; 
and the A. F. of L. ts a capitalist organization, any- 
way, so it won't hurt them as good, efficient slaves 
to be in it, and it furnishes the necessary protection 
from the I. W. W. 

The reader is advised to watch the 1. W. W. 
press for the proof of this forecast. Of course, the 
A. F. of L. may not meet with any success. Such 
an outcome would be proof that the bosses are not 
opposed to the stampede of the woodsmen into the 
I. W. W. But we are not saying anything about 
that. 


I am advised the I. W. W. is rushing all its avail- 
able organizers out West now, to put the kibosh 
on the A. F. of L. pie artists. If this is true, the 
contest will be interesting, and Lumber Jack will 
surely reap some benefit from the contest—from 
competition, He will be organized in two opposing 
unions, but he will be organized, which is the first 
essential to his progress. 

Once organized, the Syndicalists will begin to 
work on him, and they will not bother about the 
organization of his body. They will look to the 
Organization of his brain and see that he gets it 
associated with the right ideas. Once he has been 
imbued with the Syndicalist ideas he will soon see 
to it that the organization he belongs to serves 
him, instead of he serving the organization. 

In other words: When he has become imbued 
with Syndicalism, the organization he belongs to, 
whatever its name or form, will immediately ac- 
commodate itself to the Syndicalist idea. 

So the Syndicalists have no favorite in this ap- 
proaching contest for the organization of the big 
woodsman. What interests the Syndicalists most is 
that the big chap does get corralled in one or the 
other, or both, of the unions. The Syndicalists 
contend that the difference in the organizations will 
be in name only, so far as the woodsman is con- 
cerned. He has still to be taught after he gets into 
the organization. Round him up, boys, we are wait- 
ing to tap into his think tank. 


JAY FOX. 


Subscribe for THE SYNDICALIST. 


INTERNATIONAL SYNDICALIST CONGRESS. 
To the Members of Labor Unions and Syndicalist 
Propagandist Bodies Everywhere: 

Comrades and Fellow-workers, Greetings:—At 
present there exists no organization for bringing to- 
gether the revolutionary Unionists of the world; 
this militates against effective Solidarity and hin- 
ders our progress to Emancipation. 

There is the International Socialist Congress, 
with its permanent Bureau at Brussels, but we can- 
not be rendered impotent by having our Inter- 
national relations conducted through a body that 
exacts a pledge of parliamentarism and is com- 
posed of glib-tongued politicians who promise to 
do things for us, but cannot even if they wanted 
to. We must meet as Syndicalists and Direct 
Actionists to prepare and develop our own move- 
ment for economic emancipation free from the 
tutelage of all politicians. 

There is the International Conference of Trade 
Union Centers ‘which is held about every three 
years and which merely consists of the president 
and secretary from each country; thus there is no 
direct representation of the rank and file, and the 
officials are mostly conservative. ‘We want a Con- 
gress where the militants of all countries can rub 
shoulders with each other, discuss tactics and meth- 
ods, and by thus removing misunderstandings con- 
tribute to the growth of International Solidarity. 

The International Bureau of Trade Union Cen- 
ters at Berlin refuses to allow the vital questions 
of the general strike for Expropriation, Anti-mili- 
tarism, and Sabotage to go on the agendas for the 
Conferences, but it would not count for much if 
they did, for the whole of the permanent officials 
are politicians; most of the delegates are conserv- 
ative if not absolute reactionaries; and the whole 
business is controlled by Social Democrats. 

At the present time, Unions sending resolutions 
dealing with Anti-militarism and other matters con- 
sidered “political” are referred to the Congress of 
politicians—the International Socialist Congress. 


We Syndicalists want a Congress of the rank 
and file, not of officials. We want to confer on 
means of action, not merely on pious resolutions. 
We want common action against war, no parliamen- 
tary palaver. We want International Solidarity 
expressed in direct action. 

At a Congress of Trade Unionists held under 
the auspices of the Industrial Syndicalist Education 
League, held in the Holborn Hall, London, Novem- 
ber 9 and 10, 1912, a resolution was passed instruct- 
ing the I.S.E.L. to make arrangements for the 
holding of an International Syndicalist Congress in 
London. . 

The Syndicalists of America are asking for it. 

The Syndicalists of France desire to see it. 

The Syndicalists of Germany wish it. 

The 3yndicalists of all countries need it. 

The Syndicalists of England are preparing for tt. 

The date has been provisionally fixed for May, 
next during Whitsuntide. 

Fellow-Workers, no International Syndicalist Con- 
gress has ever been held; therefore no time should 
be lost in forging the chain which is to link up the 
workers of the five continents. An International 
Syndicalist Congress has been desired for many 
years by Revolutionists of all countries; now ' 
your chance to realize that dream. Let the first 
International Syndicalist Congress bring together 
the militant workers of all countries. 

Select your delegates at once, send in your Teso- 
lutions for tabulation, and communicate your de- 
cisions to me immediately. 

On behalf of the I. S. E. L. 

GUY BOWMAN, General Secretary 
4, Maude Terrace, Walthamstow, London. 


EMMA GOLDMAN. l l 

The noted revolutionist will lecture in E 
on Syndicalism, politics and sex, at Oakland E 
Hall, Cottage Grove avenue and Fortieth stree x 
ginning Sunday afternoon, March 16, at 3 ae P 
continuing at 8 p. m. on following dates: Ma 
17, 18, 20 and 21. 

Admission, 15 and 25 cents. 


JAY FOX 


ill 
Editor of THE SYNDICALIST, es 


speak at The Open Forum, sik 
Temple, March 9th, at 8 p.m. Subject 


“Syndicalism.” 
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LEAGUE No. 1, NELSON, B. C. 


No. l is doing not so bad, thank you; though the 
work is necessarily being done in a quiet manner, 
owing to the lack of a competent speaker. 

Our chief propaganda efforts of late have ex- 
pressed themselves in a good-sized, free, circulating 
library, consisting chiefly of books on the “dismal 
science,” social problems and other educational mat- 
ter, interspersed with some fiction as a bait; and 
the free distribution of the English and American 
“Syndicalist,” and of several anarchistic books and 
pamphlets—not that we subscribe to the anarchist 
philosophy, but from the standpoint- that we have 
found the anarchists fairly consistent in their sup- 
port of the working class, and therefore deserving of 
consideration and support. 


Some six or seven months ago the W. F. miners 
in the surrounding district decided they could stand 
a raise in wages; but not seeing their way clear to 
ignore (as the U. M. workers did) the Dominion 
law regarding these matters, known as the “Lemieux 
Arbitration Act” (and among the miners as the 
“Lemon Act”), or possibly through the legally in- 
clined disposition of their officers, a conciliation 
board was called. 


At the time the miners decided upon this action, 
conditions were favorable for the enforcement of 
their demands. Work was fairly plentiful, and the 
supply of men not by any means excessive. Also, 
the price of the staple metal products soaring. 

Now that the board has sat upon their demands— 
(and “sat” upon them very effectively, too, an un- 
favorable decision having been handed down a week 
ago) the miners are just as they were, and in fact 
more so; the price of metals having dropped. 

They have thus lost half a year, with less favor- 
able conditions to contend with; and will now have 
to gather their forces together to enforce their de- 
mands through the regular channel, or else hunt 
their holes and be good. 


The Lemieux Act, like all arbitration acts, has 
thus faithfully fultilled its mission to the capitalist 
class, by stifling the workers when ready for action; 
and the Socialists may now parrot to their hearts’ 
content, “Why don’t you vote right?” In fairness 
to the miners it must be said that their demand is 
based mainly upon the high cost of living,—which 
is by no means a decreasing quantity—and the fact 
that their wages have remained practically station- 
ary for-about ten years; so there is still hopes that 
they may take the bull by the horns. 

The listless condition of the once well-known 
“ighting W. F. M.” is pitiful in the extreme; and 
the cause is well apparent. Entirely dominated by 
a group of Socialist politicians, who, while believing 
in the industrial form of union, and they go no 
further than the “form,” being opposed to sabotage 
and other militant tactics as immoral and anarchis- 
tic (see John M. O’Neil’s official magazine), place 
it, and for that matter any form of union, as sec- 
ondary to the election of parliamentary candidates, 
the W. F. M. have become merely a tail to the So- 
cialist party kite, donating funds and candidates 
upon request. 

Thus the development of the union, as a union, 
along militant lines, has been entirely ignored—in 
tact, retarded; and the experience of the interna- 
tional unions, particularly those of France and Eng- 
land, remains to them a closed book. 

Will the men ever wake up, and think for them- 
selves? 


We took advantage of the situation and sent sev- 
eral copies of Foster's “Syndicalism” to all the 
locals in Canada; and intend to follow up with the 
paper, trusting that some of them may accidentally 
fall into the men’s hands. 


We would like the various leagues to get their 
heads together, with the intention of perfecting a 
scheme to bring the various unions in the building 
trades into one union, somewhat along the lines 
being advocated by the English. Their experience 
will he of great benefit to us, and should be sought. 


We must advertise to further our propaganda, 
and to do so effectively, we must produce action. 


Tactics, more tactics; and then some. Give one 
Spittoon a rest. SECRETARY. 


HERO WORSHIP. 


I am very much opposed to that form of idolatry 
known as hero worship. Not that I don’t think 


men and women of worth should be highly thought. 


of and their work widely advertised. But there is a 
very common tendency in the average person that 
makes use of such opportunities to indulge itself. 
I refer to that enemy of the people—mental lazi- 
ness. 

Give the average person, some public man, whose 
ideas strike him right and he will thereupon cease 
ever again attempting to use his own little think 
bottle except as a receptacle for his hero’s ideas. 
The average person will swallow without mastica- 
tion every idea his hero propounds, and as a result 
of this process of thought we have a race of mental 
dispeptics. 

Carlyle and Emerson were strong believers in the 
big man, the hero. Emerson said the history of 
the world was the history of its great men, which 
of course is true, if taken either of two ways, or 
both. 

First, only the record of what the big men did is 
written in our history; second, the great men are 
great only because of the tendency noted above, 
that the average man clings to the active mind and 
makes it great by his worship and his mental stag- 
nation. - 

And this tendency is not alone true of the aver- 
age conservative citizen, it is also true of the aver- 
age radical. Carl Marx has as devout and foolish 
worshipers as Roosevelt or J. Christ. 

Indeed, | have seen an even greater fawning to 
the limelighters in the radical movement than in 
the conservative ranks. 

This is a tendency that must be checked by a 
proper realization of the fact that the hero is a 
dangerous person who is liable to play you false 
at any time as the price of his own agrandizement. 
It must be checked because of the stagnant influ- 
ence it has on the mind of the worshiper. 

Honor the men and women who have contributed, 
and are today contributing, to the welfare of their 
kind, but go them one better if you can. That’s 
the attitude. 

Don't fawn at the feet of your favorite, you will 
make a faker out of him. 

Don't be a worshiper, be a thinker. 
mental parasite, be a man. 


Don’t be a 


FRED MOE. 


CALL FOR GENERAL STRIKE. 


A general strike of workingmen from Maine to 
California is being agitated in San Francisco as a 
protest against the power of the United States Steel 
Corporation. 

Resolutions advocating a great “protest strike” 
and uttering scathing condemnation of the steel 
trust have been adopted by the San Francisco Labor 
Council, denouncing the verdict in the Indianapolis 
dynamite case. 

In part, the resolutions are as follows: 

Resolved, That we request every local union af- 
filiated in this city and state to immediately request 
their national organization to assist financially, to 
the end that proper presentation may be made to 
jhe Appellate Court for a new trial; be it further 

Resolved, That in reply to the question asked by 
Mr. Drew: “What are you going to do with the 
Iron Workers’ Union now?” and as a protest against 
the criminal and dominant power of the United 
States steel trust, we \favor the sentiment now 
strongly maintaining throughout the country for the 
declaration of a general strike throughout the length 
and breadth of this nation; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this statement and reso- 
lutions be forwarded to international unions for in- 
dorsement and approval, and a copy be sent to the 
press. 


“Free Speech for Radicals.” by Theo. Schroeder. 
Free Speech League, 56 E. 59th St., New York. 
Price 25c. 

Theo. Schroeder is beyond all approach the best 
informed lawyer in the country on the law as it 
relates to free speech. He is attorney for the Free 
Speech League and will take the case of our editor, 
convicted in Tacoma, Wash., for “tending to create 
disrespect for the law,” before the United States 
Supreme Court. 

The tendency of the times toward the suppression 
of free speech is an indicator to the growing fear 
of the master class of the labor agitators. 


‘mission, 


SYNDICALIST LEAGUE OF 
ST. LOUIS AND VICINITY 
Headquarters 1214 Franklin Ave.; Open 7 to 11 p.m. 
Week Days; also Sunday Afternoons 


and Evenings. 
Business Meeting Every Saturday at 8 p.m. 


Moving picture operators a few years ago were 
working for $8 to $10 a week and some boys were 
even secured for less. Recently they began to 
organize into the A. F. of L. and have now, with 
the exception of about four places, every place in 
town organized. They have a scale of $18 per 
week, about double what they began with. This 
organization is composed mostly of young men who 
will undoubtedly play a great part in the labor 
movenient, from a Syndicalist point of view. 


The Brass Molders have been waging a hard 
fight against the Moore & Jones Brass Foundry. 
Hand bills are being posted advertising the names 
and addresses of scabs. These hand bills, have 
been posted on fences and even on the houses.where 
the scabs live. One of the scabs by the name of 
Henry Becker has heen well advertised and the 
fact made known that he is a member of Hyde 
Park Lodge No. 44 Loyal Order of Moose. The 
campany is badly crippled and the strike seems 
about won. 


The Waiters’ Union, Local No. 20, about eight 
or nine months ago was almost dead. The reason 
for this was that members of the union would get 
together in groups and organize clubs and then 
have the boss get his help from the clubs instead 
of the union. This, of course, took the vitality out 
of the regular organization. The local then re- 
solved that these clubs must be put out of ‘“com- 
” and put it into effect, with the result that 
the boss had to get help direct from the local. The 
result was magic. The local began to take on new 
life and grew by leaps and bounds. It grew from 
a sickly organization of a couple of hundred to a 
fighting organization of almost seven hundred at 
the present time. 

The waiters unionized three big cafes here lately, 
and are now waging war against one of the most 
bitter Opponents of organized labor, the Melsher 
mer’s Cafe, which is backed by the Bosses’ Asso- 
ciation. The firm, in order not to employ union 
help, secured scabs from a German waiters’ club, 
which is not connected with any labor union, but 
purely a waiters’ club (?) whose purpose is to 
monopolize jobs for its scabby members only. If 
this strike is won, which it undoubtedly will be, it 
will mean the death knell of rival and duel waiters’ 
organizations in this vicinity. Then Local No. 20 
will have the iheld all to itself and will march on 
to other and greater victories. Long live the fight- 
ing Local No. 20 of the Waiters’ Union, and not 
only Local No. 20, but also the Cooks and Bar- 
tenders’ Union that has joined hands in this fight. 


A WORD TO LUMBER WORKERS. 


There will be a lot of organizing done this com- 
ing year in the lumber industry. The Shingle 
Weavers are making preparations to organize the 
shingle weavers, loggers and saw mill workers into 
one union. Now it is up to us, the rank and file, 
to educate ourselves so that we won't go astray, 
and so that we'll be able to make a good fight in 
the future. 


I have been organizing in the lumber industry 
for the past two years, and have learned a few 
lessons. Chief of these is that we must organize 
and fight if we would have freedom. Begging and 
voting are worthless and should be things of the 
past with us rank and file. We know what we 
want—freedom, and we know that we must fight 
for it; therefore, let everyone do his part. Syn- 
dicalism teaches us the way to win. 


I have been getting Syndicalism started among 
the members of our union as I see the great need 
of educational work among the great numbers of 
new members coming in. We work so hard that we 
have little time to study the problem of our class, 
so we must teach each other direct action and so- 
lidarity as best we may. 


The Syndicalist is our paper, so let's boost for 
it. We are doing things in Everett. 


A Member of the Shingle Weavers’ Union. 
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THE REVOLT OF LABOR 


The railroad firemen have won a point in their 
controversy with the railroads. They have com- 
pelled them to agree to arbitrate the difficulty under 
the Erdman Act. Their victory is somewhat sim- 
ilar to that of the Chinaman sentenced to death by 
torture who succeeded in getting the executioner to 
kill him quickly and thus avoid a lingering death. 
For arbitration of any kind is death to the worker's 
hopes and demands. The only point in favor of 
arbitration under the Erdman Act over the ordi- 
nary brand of arbitration is that it is swifter, as the 
award must be made within thirty days, whereas 
under the usual procedure workers sometimes 
have to wait as much as a year until the leisurely 
arbitration board decides to bring in an award. 
Meanwhile discouragement and disorganization 
creeps into*their ranks, and they are forced to 
accept whatever sops are thrown to them. Eight 
months ago the street car men of Chicago, both 
surface and elevated, were ready and willing to 
tie up Chicago with one of the greatest strikes it 
has ever known. Their difficulties were referred to 
an arbitration board which hasn’t brought in an 
award yet, nor is it showing any signs of doing 
so. Meanwhile the workers have lost their strike 
fever and it would be next to impossible to re- 
arouse them whatever the board’s decision. At 
least the firemen (who voted 9 to 10 to strike) 
wont have utterly forgotten their grievances by 
the time their Erdman Act board brings in its 


awards. 
* * * 


Of late there has developed a considerable agita- 
*tion in the Order of Railroad Telegraphers for the 
adoption of the territorial agreement instead of the 
agreement by individual roads. If we are to have 
agreements at all the territorial agreement is far 
better than the individual road agreement. Prac- 
tically all the brotherhoods have adopted the terri- 
torial form. By it the workers on all the roads in 
a certain district (for instance, the eastern district 
contains fifty-four roads) make common agreements 
with their employers. Thus at least a portion of the 
union isolation is avoided. The next step will un- 
doubtedly be for all the districts to make common 
agreements. 

Naturally the officers of the O. R. T. are fight- 
tag the proposed betterment. The Mrs. Parting- 


tons never die. 
t + * 


The features of the past two weeks in the West 


Virginia coal strike were the flooding of the districts 
with trained assassins, better known as the militia, 
and the arrest of Mother Jones. The sending of 
the troops needs no comment. The arrest of 
Mother Jones was made under the pretense that she 
advised the striking miners to capture the state 
capitol. Had she advised them to do this in the 
“civilized” way 10,000 years hence, via the ballot, 
her advice would have been laudable. But as she 
advised them to do it now in the only possible way 
—by direct action—she must be thrown in the 
bastile as a dangerous agitator. Mother Jones has 
been released on bond. With the miners in their 
present ugly mood, to keep her in custody might be 


very dangerous. 
* * * 


The revolt of the garment workers is still on. In 
addition to the great New York strike there are 
40,000 workers on strike in Philadelphia, Boston, 
Rochester and Buffalo. In Chicago the bosses have 
staved off strikes only by refusing to do any of the 
scab work, and by granting improved conditions to 
their workers. In New York there are still about 
65,000 -workers on strike, some 60,000 having had 
their demands granted. The strikes in other cities 
have helped the New York strikers materially. The 
bosses have been unable to send their work to these 
cities, as heretofore. As a consequence they are 
hard hit by the strike. Their associations are 
crumbling, and a complete victory for the heroic 
strikers seems inevitable. 


s * E 


The A. F. of L. now has under advisement the 
proposition of organizing the shop men on all rail- 
road lines in the eastern territory. A remarkable 
feature of the plan is that it is proposed by the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and-Enginemen. 
This organization is beginning to realize that it is 
almost impossible for it to organize if the shop men 
and other railroad workers are unorganized. This 
mutual dependence upon each other is the factor 


that forces labor unions to federate, amalgamate, 
etc, and the one that will eventually compel the 
railroad brotherhoods to join the A. F. of L. 

In all probability the Federation of Federations 
(western shopmen) will soon be extended to the 
eastern territory. 

+ ha * 

The three principal unions of railway workers of 
Great Britain have been merged into one federation. 
These unions have tried the old methods of sectional 
unionism and have found them wanting. Hence the 
new federation. A feature of fusion (which some 
American trade union rebels might profitably note) 
was that some of the men most active in forming 
the new federation are also the most active appo- 
nents of the Syndicalists, who have labored long and 
assidiously to bring about this very federation. 

t * # 


We offer the following, not because of its intrinsic 
value—as it has been reiterated time and again by 
rebels—but because of its source: “As soon as I 
know a strike is lost I recommend that it be called 
off. I do not believe in keeping men out of work 
after they have lost a strike. 1 found that to do 
so embitter them against the union. The best 
policy is to admit defeat, go back to work and keep 
the members in the union.”—Pres. W. D. Mahon 
of Street Railway Employees. 

w x g 


At their convention the miners ın the Illinois 
district of the U. M. W. of A., numbering 82,000 
members, adopted a resolution condeming war and 
calling for a general strike of miners in case war 
is declared by or against the United States. The 
resolution will be presented for endorsement at the 
coming U. M. W. of A. convention. This resolu- 
tion is but one of the many evidences of the new 
spirit of progressivism and revolt that is perme- 


ating the A. F. of L. 


+ * g 


A proposition is now being agitated in England 
to fuse the co-operatives and the trades unions. The 
former number 2,750,000, the latter 2,225,000 mem- 
bers. Should the fusion be accomplished, the capital 
brought together will be the greatest of any concern 
in England. Not to mention the millions of the 
trades 'unions, the co-operatives have an aggregate 
capital of some $280,000,000. During the past year 
they did a business of $580,000,000. 

t x * 

C. B. Dowd, dynamiting conspirator (?), just ré- 
leased on bail from Fort Leavenworth federal pri- 
son, is helping the metal workers in Rochester in 
their general strike for a 10% wage increase. An 
attempt will be made to extend the strike locally, 
as far as possible, in all the metal trades. 

+ 4 * 

In the Akron strike of 15,000 rubber workers the 
I. W. W. and A. F. of L. are co-operating. Is this 
the calm before the storm? 

* * a 


Scores of girls at Wellesley College have gone 
on strike for the right to entertain their male 
friends. 

x x x 


Demands by Boston & Maine station employes 
for a wage increase have been granted. 


W. Z. FOSTER. 


SOCIETY NOTES. 


The McNulty faction of electrical workers on 
strike in Chicago have been injunctionized by the 
Postal Telegraph Cable Co. The parties of the 
second part insist that the party of the first part 
is using an ax on its wires. 

* * > 


A fresh first, second and third coated job of var- 
nish can be highly decorated in an approved archi- 
tectural manner by the judicious distribution of 
dry aluminum bronze powder in the air currents 
that waft to and fro. 

* * x 

Kew Garden Pavilion went up in smoke. A suf- 
fragette remarked, “Perfectly lovely,” as she and 
her partner lammed the judge with a varied assort- 
ment of law books. 

* * * 


A discharged waiter picked up a dead dog. Went 
back at noon and said to the proprietor as he laid 
it on the counter, “Here’s another! Two bits more 
please!” Weinies? . ' 

* * 9 

New York’s gangsters are using maxim silencers 

to silence their opponents. 


A fink shop job of washing woodwork or dec- 
orated walls can be soaped fram the top down and 
washed up. This is calculated to give the boss the 
stomach ache. s 

$% & $ 


Toronto medical college students got sore at a 
butcher. They hung a stiff on his meat hook over 
night. Prospective customers—not off that hook! 


t x% g 
Lloyd George’s house went skyward. It suffered 


from suffragitis. Mrs. Pankhurst says, “I'm to 
blame,” in a George Washington tone. 


x g g 


Engine cylinders are expensive articles. A 
clogged lubricator means a cut cylinder. Dirt in 
the oil can means a clogged lubricator. 


+ 4 >+ 


A little too much brown japan dryers in that floor 
stain and the owner will lose his socks. 


J. A. JONES. 


The Hon. Wm. Jno. Montague Armstrong, son 
of Baron Armstrong the great English ship builder, 
has declared himself a Syndicalist. The Hon. Long- 
name is a kid, being not yet 21 years old. Unless 
he is made of very superior caliber, when he be- 
comes older and realizes the relations of general 
strikes to profit and loss, he will get rid of his Syan- 
dicalistic notions. 


THE WORKERS’ UNIVERSITY. 


Books and Pamphlets For Sale by the Syndicalist 
Publishing Association. 


A Physician in the House, Dr. J. H. Greer... ..$200 
Ancient Society, Lewis H. Morgan.......... . «$1.50 
What Is Property? P. Proudhon............. L 
Flowers of the Mind, the best poems...... «es. 1.00 
Life of Albert R. Parsons, with a history of the 
Anarchist trial ssseecresiersieireie casota rr 


Anarchism and Other Essays, Emma Goldman. 1.10 
Love’s Coming of Age, Edward Carpenter..... L 
_The American Esperanto Book, Arthur Baker.. 
The Physical Basis of Mind and Morale, Fitch.. 1.00 
Thoughts of a Fool...essas.ssseseesesso> Eire 
The Materialistic Conception of History, La- 
briola 
Human Progress, Lewis H. Morgan.......e0.. 
The Positive School of Criminology, E. Ferri.. 
Origin of the Family, Property, State, Engels.. 
The Evolution of Property, P. Lafargue......-. 
Slavery of Our Times, Tolstoy 
Right to Be Lazy and Other Studies, P. Lafargue. .90 
Human, All Too Human, Nietzsche... 7...---- . 50 
Francisco Ferrer; His Life, Work and Martyr- 


ee re eee ee es: 
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The Rational Education of Children, Ferrer.... 05 
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HENDERSON BAY ROUTE—Steamer Tyconda 
leaves Commercial Dock, Tacoma, for all points on 
Henderson Bay, including Home, week days at 


2:30 p. m., returning next morning. Sunday at 
8 a. m., returning same day. 
NORTH BAY ROUTE—Steamer leaves 


Commercial Dock, Tacoma, for all points 01 
North Bay every Monday, Wednesday and Friday 
at 10 a. m., returning next morning. 


COMMUNISTIC LIBRARY—Meets every Thurs- 
day night from 8 to 10 o'clock; every Sunday m 
ing from 10 to 12 o'clock. Free lessons in Englis 
and Esperanto. Books in any language free. 
Hudson street, Trenton, N. J. 


FOR SALE—Cheap—In Home Colony; an acre with 
four-room house, chicken house, bearing trees, 
good view. Apply M., Rasnick Home, Lakebay. 
Wash. 
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“WHY?” A magazinelet of the Revolution. 1423 

S. Washington street, Tacoma, Wash. Monthly, 
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WAGES AND WHITE SLAVERY. 


The Illinois Legislature is inquiring into the 
white slave traffic in Chicago, and it is quite 
possible it will “discover” some causes already 
quite well known. That is the way of the 
law. What everybody already knows, it steps 
out into the limelight in pomp and importance 
and makes known to.the world. 

Everyone with brains enough to discern the 
simplest proposition in economics knows that 
the low wages paid to girls is a prime factor 
in determining their choice of prostitution as 
a means of life. 

Food and shelter is a common need of man- 
kind, therefore they are the basic and most 
general factors in determining its actions. 

This legislative commission has been doing 
some detective work and it says it has discov- 
ered that there are more than 50,000 women in 
Chicago who are receiving as wages $5 or less 
a week, and that the majority of them live in 
furnished rooms and that they are not properly 
fed; that the great mass of them have not 
known what a full meal is since they became 
wage slaves. 

The manager of Sears, Roebuck & Company, 
the big mail-order. house, said his firm em- 
ployed nearly 5,000 women and girls, that 
none of them got less than $5 a week and 
that of those not hving at home none received 
less than $8, which he said was quite enough 
for girls to live on and keep straight. When 
asked if HE could live on $8 a week, he an- 
swered: “That would be pretty hard to tell 
without trying.” 

Of course he didn’t have to “try” in order 
to know that his wage slaves could live on 
that sum. These gentlemen have the keenest 
vision when it comes to deciding for others, 
and they are always so sure, just and mag- 
nanimous. This gent is quite sure the mat- 
ter of low wages has no connection with pros- 
titution : 

Q.—“You think, then, that the employer 
who pays a girl less than a living wage has 
no moral responsibility in her downfall?” A.— 
“Not so far as the pay is concerned. There is 
no connection, in my opinion.” 

You see how stupid a great business man 
can confess himself to be when his economic 
interests dictate. And his.interests are not as 
pressing as those of the $5-a-week girl. With 
him it is a matter of luxury ;. with her it is a 
matter of life’s necessities. 

Out of this investigation will come, what? 
It is quite possible we will get some paternal 
legislation. The state will step in to help the 
weak. For its own protection, for the future 
of its capitalist owners, it will attempt some 
such legislation as a minimum wage law for 
women. 

The wage system must be protected from 
itself. In its present viciousness it is destroy- 
ing the health of the workers so rapidly that 
the wise ones are taking alarm. This is espe- 
cially true in the case of women, who, having 
no unions, are at the absolute mercy of the 
ravenous seekers for pelf. 


Who is going to mother the next generation 
of slaves if the girls of this generation are ren- 
dered unfit for motherhood by. prostitution 
and disease? 

“Then legislation of this kind will strengthen 
the power of the state.. It will place it in the 
attitude of a friend of the oppressed; while at 
the same time really strengthening the power 
of capitalism. 

A general raise in women’s wages could 
easily be met in other ways. It would not 
affect profits, no more than the relatively high 
wages paid to bricklayers and others affects 
the profits of realty owners. 


HAYWOOD’S RECALL. 


As indicated in our last issue, Haywood has 
been recalled, by a vote of 23,406 to 11,673, as 
a member of the National Executive Commit- 
tee of the Socialist party. The charge against 
Haywood was that he lauded direct action and 
deprecated political action. “The charge was 
substantially true, as everyone who has heard 
him speak can testify; and the Socialist party, 
being a political institution, its action is quite 
logical. Naturally it wants men on its Execu- 
tive Committee in full sympathy with its aims, 
if not in detail, at least with its fundamental 
principles. 

Haywood is a direct actionist from the-word 
go. His experience as a miner, which brought 
him into direct contact with realities, coupled 
with a true working-class, unselfish, fighting 
spirit, kept him a clean, outspoken advocate of 
direct action throughout as the final means of 
proletarian emancipation. That he thought he 
could use the Socialist party as an auxiliary to 
the main issue of industrial unionism was a 
mistake. 

The division, natural and inevitable, between 
the forces of politics and direct action took 
place at the splitting of the old International 
in 1872, and wherever they have since come 
together it has been with the same result— 
clash, separation. The vapor of politics will 
not mix with the red blood of the revolution. 


CLARENCE S. DARROW. 


The second trial of this great labor attorney 
on the charge of jury bribing has ended in 
disagreement. One of the jurors said that the 
jury would have agreed for acquittal had Dar- 
row not said, during his speech, that, although 
the bomb that destroyed the Times building 
killed twenty-one people, the McNamaras were 
not murderers, but workers in a great cause. 

It was a case of revengeful persecution to 
have brought Darrow to trial on the second 
charge after he was acquitted in the first in- 
stance. His double-edged sarcasm had cut 
deeply into the hides of the state’s attorneys. 
He had exposed their game to public eyes and 
laid bare their machinations to hound him to 
the penitentiary or to death—not for any 
crime, but because he is an able defender of 
labor. During his address to the jury he de- 
nounced these attorneys as a gang of brigands 
it is as vague and vacuous as anything a presi- 
dent ever wrote. But it is delightful reading. 
seeking his blood, and declared that he would 
die rather than cringe to them. 


The cost of these trials will impoverish Dar- 
row and his immediate friends unless labor 
digs into its pocket. Labor is on trial at Los 
Angeles in the person of this attorney, and 
while labor believes in defending itself in 
court; it should stand by the men who risk 
their liberties to defend it. 


THE MEXICAN SITUATION. 


The Mexican situation has not changed dur- 
ing the last fortnight, except to give the world 
assurance that the rise of .Huerta has not 
affected the revolution in the least, that the 
“ignorant peon” is still as doggedly persistent 
in his foolish fancy that the earth belongs to 
him as well as to others, and is as insensible 
to argument now as he was several years ago, 
when he got the cranky notion into his head. 

If we damned foreigners will only keep our 
hands off, the peon will make good his claim; 
he will re-establish a natural law. 

While our single-tax friends and all the rest 
of us prate glibly about the natural relations 
of man to the earth, these peons put the ideas 
into practice; and the demi-respectable single- 
taxers especially flatter and boost this ditect 
application of their theories by a silence so 
absolute that one can hear it. The reason? 
The single-taxer is a respectable politician; the 
peon is a direct actionist. 


MAGONS REFUSED PAROLE. 


The board of parole refused to grant to the 
four Mexican rebels, serving twenty-one 
months in the federal prison on Puget Sound, 
the ordinary benefits of the law extended to 
criminals of all shades. 

By the law they were entitled to parole 
when one-third of their term was served. The 
board says that not for the “crime” of “aiding 
and abetting a revolution against a friendly 
power” can the privilege of parole be evoked. 

Revolution is the worst crime in all creation 
—in the eye of government; and—strange is it, 
or is it not?—the most glorified performance 
in history. 

No effort should be spared to get these rebels 
released. The new administration should be 
urged to pardon them. Write the new presi- 
dent, urging him to release them. 


THE POLITICAL REVOLUTION. 


A great deal of fuss has been made about 
changing of crews in Washington. Oceans 
of ink has been wasted on it, and the unwary 
public must surely be deeply impressed by it 
all, and will expect to receive at once the 
much-needed and long and .loudly promised 
“relief.” It little suspects that the whole out- 
lay is pure and simple bunk. 

Wilson’s inaugural speech was just what 
one would expect from a professional wielder 
of words—simple, soft and soothing. As liter- 
ature it surpasses anything ever written by a 
president. As a statement of aims and objects 
It leaves a pleasant feeling like a good poem. 
It stands out in beautiful contrast to the dull, 
heavy, legal stuff Taft wrote. Therefore I am 
for Wilson. If we are to be bunkoed, let it be 


done artistically. 
JAY FOX. 
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A constitutional executive, Hinnissy, is a ruler that 
does as he dam pleases and blames the people.—Mr. 
Dooley. 


THE COMMUNE OF PARIS. 


The working people will never forget the Com- 
mune. It is chiseled in their memory with bloody 
swords. It is branded on their hearts with the hot 
irons of revenge. The Commune is a great red 
splotch on the history of the nineteenth century. 
When the history of the overthrow of capitalism 1s 
written, March 18, 1871, will mark the beginning of 
the social revolution. 

War between governments is a recognized insti- 
tution, and rules are made to govern it. 
rules is that when an enemy lays down, his arms 
and surrenders he is taken as a prisoner of war, 
held until the war is over and then released. When 
the communists surrendered they were not ac- 
corded the benefits of this international law. They 
were not regular hired assassins. They had not 
served their time at the trade of killing. They did 
not carry the brand of some brute government on 
their breasts. They were not the blind slaves of 
king or president. They were the soldiers of lib- 
erty, fighting for real freedom, under the red flag 
of the social revolution, and therefore did not come 
under the classification of warriors. 

In the eyes of the government of France, and in 
the eyes of all the governments of the world, in 
the eyes of the entire capitalist class, they were red 
fiends, deserving no mercy, no consideration, noth- 
ing but extermination. 

After ten weeks of desperate and heroic struggle 
the workers of Paris were overcome by the govern- 
ment forces, and then the slaughter began. Thou- 
sands were stood up to the wall and shot to death. 
The streets of Paris were literally strewn with the 
corpses of workers, murdered in a deliberate cold- 
ness that makes one shudder at the thought that 
the nineteenth century could harbor such fendish- 
ness in human form. Thirty-five thousand were 
banished to the penal colony on the island of New 
Caledonia. 

Vengeance was the work of the capitalist gov- 
ernment when it took Paris from the control of its 
people. An example was made of those rebels. 
The viper of revolution was forever exterminated. 
Never again would it show its head in the midst of 
society anywhere. France made an example for the 
world’s governments. Crushed in Paris by the ruth- 
less hand of French militarism, it would never 
appear again to trouble civilization with its Utopias, 
least of all in France. 

But the revolution will not down. It cannot be 
crushed. Killing its votaries only hastens its com- 
ing. These are not idle words. France today has 
a greater revolutionary movement than any coun- 
try in the world. Far from the slaughter of our 
comrades in Paris being a deterrent to the revolu- 
tion, it is, on the contrary, its great imspiration. 

We learn many lessons from this great uprising 
cf the people of Paris, not the least important of 
which is that the ruling class is governed by none 
of the ordinary rules of civilization when dealing 
with revolutionists. 

The workers of Paris were very conservative in 
many ways. They evidently feared public opinion. 
They were mistaken if they thought they could gain 
the plaudits of the world by being temperate in their 
dealings with capitalism. The Commune by tts very 
act of revolt against capitalist government was 
regarded at once the world around the greatest 
enemy of capitalism. The communards did not 
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touch the millions that lay in the Bank of France. 
They guarded them while sending agents out with 
worthless script to get supplies for the people. The 
leaders spent much of their time disputing abdut 
questions of authority and government, instead of 
properly defending the city. 

By a study of the Paris Commune we are taught 
that, in the coming revolution, we must have no 
respect for private capital and no hankering for 
capitalist government. We learn that the business 
of the revolution is to free the workers by destroy- 
ing the capitalist government, and not to set up a 
government of its own. 


The Commune was the first battle in the social 
revolution. The communards made mistakes. It 
was quite natural they should. They fought bravely. 
They died heroically. Their memory lives and grows 
as the final battle approaches. 


We are grateful for their valiant work, and most 
of all for the mistakes they made. We will see that 
they shall not be repeated in the coming revolution, 
and thus more assuredly the victory will be ours. 


FRED MOE. 


ON THE ROAD. 


It is a long trip from Seattle to Chicago. But two 
stops broke the monotony of the ride. The first 
was Butte, the world’s famous copper mining camp, 
the largest in the world, being a city of 60,000 peo- 
ple, where everything is union, where no wage slave 
works more than eight hours, and no one gets less 
than $3.50 a day. 


In spite of this the Butte miners are not an over- 
prosperous lot. The “homes” they live in compare 
favorably with the worst slums of the big cities. 
l saw the out-of-works by hundreds jostle each 
other to get into the building where they could pass 
before the boss and ask that dignitary for permis- 
sion to slave down in the earth and contract con- 
sumption or get “winged.” Before they can see the 
boss they must procure a card of permission to 
rustle a job. This card is granted at the offce of 
the company only after a long list of questions are 
satisfactorily answered. 


I was twelve hours late in getting to Butte and 
missed one meeting. But ] made up by spending an 
hour in the Rebels’ Roost after a very satisfactory 
public meeting on the second evening. The sug- 
gestion that the god of snow connived with the rail- 
road to sabote the saboters’ meeting was taken as a 
timely joke. 


In an all-union town like Butte the question of: 
How can the revolutionists best carry on their 
propaganda? was an especially interesting and im- 
portant one. Of course it is no puzzle to the Syn- 
dicalist. But the I. W. W. is instantly confronted 
with the question: What need is there for the 
I. W. W. here, where everyone is organized? 


I pointed out the danger to the labor movement 
of attempting to build up a rival union side by side 
with the regular organization. I pointed to the 
history of the labor movement, wherein the greatest 
enemy of the workers was the dual union, and that 
the workers recognize this so thoroughly they dread 
the very idea of a rival union. I showed the gen- 
eral weakening of the forces of labor by thus divid- 
ing the workers into rival factions, who would 
surely make war on each other, as they have in the 
past, and that, while thus foolishly fighting each 
other, the boss would step in and lick them both. 


On the other hand, I suggested that by applying 
the Syndicalist tactics of going into the unions and 
carrying on the propaganda there the work would 
have the opposite effect. Instead of weakening the 
labor front they would really make it stronger 
every day, for every revolutionist inside makes a 
stronger union. 

We surely are not fanatics. We certainly cannot 
set our common, horse sense aside in favor of a 
name or a form, and try to force conditions into a 
mold for which they are not shaped. Stay inside 
the miners’ union, make rebels, and keep them reb- 
els inside and set them to work making more rebels, 
This is the easiest way. It encounters the least 
amount of friction. It deprives the fakers of. the 
charge of “dualism” and division. It makes each of 
you a more formidable enemy of the faker, because 
you will have more influence to use against him by 
being inside the union. 

There are millions of unskilled to be organized. 
Get them into the I. W. W., but don’t divide the 
workers that are already. organized, for the very 
common-sense reason that your cause loses by the 
operation. 


You cannot build an industrial union without in- 
dustrial workers. You can make industrial workers 
fastér in the miners’ union than you can Outside. 
What is more, 100 industrialists inside the union 
can wield more power than 500 outside, for the rea- 
son that they would be a balance of force to swing 
it in whatever direction they wished. And, having 
the balance of power, which an aggressive, intelli- 
gent minority always has, they could make the union 
into a revolutionary organization within a short 
time after they got their propaganda well started. 

This is a practical method that applies right here 
on the job, and I hope to see you put it into opera- 
tion soon. 

My next ‘stop will be Minneapolis. 

JAY FOX. 


THE OLD INTERNATIONAL, 


The old International: Workingmen’s Association 
was formed in 1864 in London. From then till 1869 
it was a federalist and revolutionary body. At the 
congress held at The Hague in 1872 Marx and 
Engels captured the congress and ruled in a thor- 
ough high-handed, autocratic manner. Engels in 
particular was the fanatical centralist who wished to 
utterly destroy the federal form of organization. 

The General Council of the International was not 
supposed to interfere with the internal affairs of the 
national sections afhliated to the International; it 
was only to act as a central bureau for the corre- 
spondence of the different national organizations. 

But Engels, wha was a member of the General 
Council, and was correspondent for Spain, on July 
2, 1872, wrote to the Federal Council in Spain an 
abominable letter, in which he demanded “a list of 
all members of the alliance,” and concluded: “Fail- 
ing to receive a categorical and satisfactory answer 
by return of post, the General Council will feel 
compelled to denounce you publicly.” 

Kakounine, who was the champion of the feder- 
alist element, was expelled, and the meeting place 
of the General Council was changed from London 
to New York, where the Marxian authoritarians 
reigned supreme, and were able to “suspend” the 
federalists. 

The sixth congress of the International was held 
at Geneva. The federalists continued to hold con- 
gresses down till 1881, when they dissolved. On 
the other hand, the authoritarians, under the guid- 
ance of Marx and Engels, evolved from a revolu- 
tionary body to a reformist one. They became 
social democrats and foreswore all revolutionary 
methods. 

The revolutionary International was killed. 

When the federalists were expelled, the politicians 
spared no pains to weaken their ‘influence. They 
even did the dirty work of police informers. 

Thus, in Madrid, Paul Lafargue, the son-in-law 
of Marx, went so far as to denounce the federalist 
members of the International to the police as being 
revolutionaries. However, just as the authorita- 
rians developed into social democratic politicians, 
so the federalists kept alive the revolutionary tradi- 
tions, and in Spain they originated Syndicalism by 
declaring for the expropriation of the land owners 
and capitalists and the control of industry by free 
federations of the workers. 

Ultimately the International Socialist Congress 
was established, which, at Zurich, in 1893, had the 
following resolutions submitted by the politicians: 

“The struggle against domination and exploitation 
by the governing class should be political and have 
for its aim the conquest of political power.” 

Whereas the old International had declared: 

“That the emancipation of the workers must be 
the work of the workers themselves,” and “The 
economic emancipation of the working class 18 the 
principal aim, to which all political action should be 
subordinated.” 2 

The International Socialist and “Trade Union 
Congress, in 1896, in London, passed resolutions 
which excluded every organization that did not de- 
clare for parliamentary action. The trade unions. 
unless they were dominated by politicians, had no 
standing there. Direct actionists, bona fide dele- 
gates from unions, were excluded, while politicians 
like Jaures, Deville and Millerand (now minister for 
war), who represented nobody but themselves, were 
admitted. 

The old International had tried to implant 
ideas from above. But though the Federalist Jnter- 
national disappeared in 1881, its ideas went on de- 
veloping regionally, and Bakounine’s ideas are now 
more alive than ever. 

Syndicalism has evolved X 
the Slavs and Teutðns, as well as the Latin 
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the heterogeneous inhabitants of America have 
evolved their Syndicalism. It is aliwe in all coun- 
tries, and raises itself as the opponent of the cen- 
tralist, authoritarian state Socialists by putting the 
free associations of the workers against the hier- 
archy of state officials, as being the controllers of 
the workers’ destinies. 

Seeing that this is so, the time was never more 
opportune for the institution of a new international 
—revolutionary, proletarian, and composed of eco- 
nomic organizations of the workers seeking to bring 
about international and simultaneous action for the 
economic emancipation of the working class. 

Long live the new red International! Long live 
the combined unions of all countries!—London 
Syndicalist. 


NEW BOOKS. 


“Prison Memoirs of An Anarchist,’ by Alexander 
Berkman. Motfer Earth Publishing Associa- 
tion, 55 W. 28th Street, New York. $1.50. 

If you have ever been in prison, read this book; 
it will interpret you. If you have not been in prison, 
read it; for it will give you the experience of prison 
life as vividly as pen ever put a question before the 


mind’s eye. 


It is a gruesome subject to write about, is prison 
life, therefore the necessity for this book. Few men 
have the experience combined with the ability and 
the sociologtcal viewpoint necessary to write a 
great book on prison life. Berkman has all these 
qualifications. If he has not written a great book 
it is our fault. If this book does not quicken our 
sluggish pulse and shame us out of our barbarism, 
we are to blame. A book can do no more than this 
book has done. It has told it all. Nothing is omit- 
ted through deference for our maudlin sensibilities. 
The most inhuman treatment of the unfortunate in- 
mates, the most revolting practices of the caged 
human animals, are vividly portrayed, lucidly laid 
before you. 

This book is not a tirade against prisons, it is 
more; it is the prison laid bare before your eyes. 
There it is in all its ugliness, all its brutality, all its 
corruption. What are you going to do about it? 
Berkman has painted the picture for you. Feast 
your soul on this hell-hole and tell us you can re- 
form it, inject humanity into it. 

Berkman spent fourteen years in prison, accumu- 
lating the experiences he has written in this book, 
and the marvel is not that he has written it, but 
that he has lived to write it. Few men live that 
long in the prisons of this glorious land of democ- 
racy. We don’t hang men any more for assault or 
theft, we send them to a lingering death of torture 
in our reform prisons. The most gruesome and ap- 
palling part of this prison record is the numerous re- 
citals of the tortures inflicted on the defenseless 
prisoners. 


When will we abolish the prisons? When we 
abolish the system that makes crime, and creates 
criminals, a system that cannot exist without pri- 
sons in which to punish those who rebel against its 
crimes. What is crime if not the stealing of men’s 
natural opportunities? You steal the earth from 
under their feet and then imprison them as tres- 
passers. You rob them before they are born, and 
they come into the world loaded with debt. You 
refuse them even the privilege to make their living 
as your servants, and you imprison them if they re- 
fuse to die of starvation. J. F. 


GUNMEN AT MERRYVILLE. 


After the trial and acquittal of President Emere- 
son and sixteen members of the Southern Lumber 
Workers’ Union some months ago, a strike was 
called at Merryville, La., because the lumber trust 
discharged some members of the union ‘who had 
testifed for the defense. After vain attempts to 
break the strike through ordinary means, the bosses 
have now resorted to the latest and most improved 
mctkods, namely, organized mob violence. 


Union men have been deported under threat of 
death if they return, the union headquarters raided 
and looted. The workers’ soup kitchen was 
wrecked and strikers’ children left to starve. Such 
is the civilized methods employed by the masters, 


and there is no law to reach them. Théy are the 
law.- 


The executors of this dastardly crimie against 
human rights are the state officers, assisted by the 
private gunmen of the trust. Where the public off- 
cers are “socialistic,” as at Hoquiam, Wash., they 


are pushed aside by the private gunmen and the 
workers slugged and murdered. 


When workingmen attempt to defend themselves 
against these hired assassins, as in the coal fields 
ot West Virginia, they are set upon by the state, 
whose protection theory says they should get, 
dragged before a military court and tried for their 
lives. 

This sort of thing may last for a time, but I see 
its finish. Labor will not submit eternally to such 
outrage. 


FAVORS INDUSTRIALISM. 


Local No. 78 of the Plumbers’ Union of Los 
Angeles, Cal., has adopted resolutions, among which 
are the following: 

“The immediate reorganization of the American 
Federation of Labor through the initiative, to the 
end that said organization without delay adopt in- 
dustrialism, in place of its craft organization prin- 
ciple, thereby bringing about a great consolidation 
of labor, with tremendously increased efficiency and 
correspondingly decreased cost. 


“That this organization favors the adoption by the 
American Federation of Labor of all national and 
international organizations of the various crafts, with 
the object of centralizing their power and making it 
like the rest of the 'trusts—a powerful working ma- 
chine capable of dictating terms to the present own- 
ers of both wage slaves and machinery. 


“That this organization favors a prompt and en- 
ergetic, nation-wide movement to organize all classes 
of wage-earners, under the banner of the American 
Federation of Labor, to the end that when needed 
our solidarity will be invincible, and a struggle to 
obtain our rights will be unnecessary. The science 
of evolution is forcing labor to new battle grounds, 
and what was of apparent good a decade ago is as 
worthless as chaff today. Labor united is a power 
before which all must bow. Labor divided amuses 
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us. 


“THE TOILER” SUBSCRIBES. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 28, 1913. 

Fellow Workers: After careful consideration and 
discussion by the members of the Kansas City 
Syndicalist League, we have decided that it would 
be best at the present time to make a success of 
one paper, and not divide our support and try to 
manage two or three papers. 

Therefore I wish all subscribers of “The Toiler” 
to know that they will hereafter receive THE SYN- 
DICALIST instead of “The Toiler,” and I wish to 
take this opportunity to thank my rebel friends who 
have helped me publish “The Toiler,” for our work 
was worth the time and money we put into it, as 


“The Toiler” did considerable good for the Syndi- 
calist movement of America. 

The time is now ripe for us rebels to put our 
shoulders to the wheel and make things hum. 

Let the knockers knock; let the howlers howl, and 
while they are knocking we will build the S. L. of 
N. A. We will take the message of Syndicalism into 
the labor unions, which will bring about the speedy 
overthrow of capitalism. 

Yours for Syndicalism, 
MAX DEZETTEL. 


HELP THE LITTLE FALLS STRIKERS. 


The capitalists are going the limit in their efforts 
to convict the strikers on trial at Little Falls, N. Y. 
Financial help is badly needed. Send contributions 
to DEFENSE COMMITTEE, Box 458 Little Falls, 
N. Y. 


GET A BUNDLE. 


Why not get a bundle of THE SYNDICALIST 
regularly for distribution? We have reduced the 
price to one cent a copy for bundles of ten and over. 


“SYNDICALISM,” by Ford and Foster. The 
pamphlet that tells what Syndicalism is. Order 
from THE SYNDICALIST. Ten cents. 


In- Vienna 50,000 Socialists attended the funeral 
of Schumeier, the Socialist deputy, who was mur- 
dered by a fanatical clerical. 


SYNDICALIST LEAGUE OF 
ST. LOUIS AND VICINITY 


Headquarters, 1214 Franklin Ave.; Open 7 tolp. m. 
Week Days; also Sunday Afternoons 
and Evenings. 
Business Meeting Every Saturday at 8 p. m. 


LOCAL NO. 20, WAITERS’ UNION, GROWS 
STEADILY, 


When the militants started a. campaign to make 
Local No. 20 a live and successful union to fight 
the battles of the workers in the hotel and restau- 
rant industry in St. Louis and vicinity, the con- 
servative element were afraid calamity might over- 
take the local should the militants show aggressive- 
ness. But their fears were soon overcome, because 
the local grew and grew until it was packed to the 
doors, and the condition of our members corre- 
spondingly improved. Most all our members have 
worked steadily all winter, and‘ not only that but by 
the activity of Local No. 20 the boys in the open 
house have been granted shorter hours and two 
days off a month. Six months ago some of our 
members could not talk unionism in the open houses 
without bad results to themselves. But now they 
openly do so, and it is getting to be very popular 
to be a union waiter in little old St. Louis. 

The rank and file show great interest in the meet- 
ings, which are well attended, with the result that 
Local No. 20 is doing things. Come into the union, 
boys; the water is fine. 


MOLDERS. 


The molders in St. Louis and vicinity, after about 
three years of inactivity, have begun to wake up 
from their slumber. The Conference Board has put 
an organizer in the field and will get down .to the 
real business of putting St. Louis on the map as a 
union molder stronghold. On request trom the help- 
ers, the Conference Board decided to assist them in 
their demands as much as possible. The Confer- 
ence Board was also of the opinion that molders 
and helpers should so arrange that both would pre- 
sent demands at the same time, so as to be more 
able to assist each other. 


THE LEAGUE. 


The Syndicalist League did well in opening head- 
quarters and advising leagues everywhere to do so 
as soon as possible, as this is the ‘best means of 
bringing rebels from all the local unions in contact 
with each other. Here in St. Louis there are about 
200 local unions. Suppose we get an average of 
two Syndicalists from each union; that would mean 
400. All Syndicalists can easily understand what 
that would mean in the labor movement of St. 
Louis. Every local union has from one to twenty- 
five or thirty militants. It is up to us to reach 
them. SECRETARY. 


FROM DARROW’S SPEECH. 


“I know something of what the world calls crimi- 
nals. They have the same warm handclasp.. Their 
skulls and the brains in them were fashioned by the 
same power. 

“You and I may have criminal instincts and it 
may have been our good fortune never to have had 
temptations thrown in our paths. 

“When I see a man placing himsdlf upon a ped- 
estal and calling his fellow-men criminals I mistrust 
that man. 

“I am ready for the eternal sleep. I have loved 
peace and I have loved my fellow-men. I have 
believed in law and love. Yet almost from the time 
I first opened my eyes I have been fighting, fight- 
ing, fighting for my fellow-men. 

“I have practiced kindness and gentleness and 
mercy the best I could as the years have gone. 
That's why I am here—because I have loved, not 
judged, my fellow-men. 

“Gentlemen, there is nothing to this case. 

“Where men toil with their hands—where women, 
worn, weak, weary, are sewing ‘tears into garments 
to be worn by the rich, I know there are prayers 
going up for me today—prayers that this jury will 
free me. 

“Gentlemen, I submit to you my fate—the fatd of 
my family.” 

Darrow finished his address to an accompaniment 
of sobs. Tears coursed down the cheeks of many 
women, and among the men there was much muf- 
fied blowing of noses. 
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THE REVOLT OF LABOR 


The garment workers’ strike in New York has 
been officially decalred off. Many thousands of the 
workers, however, refused to accept the Civic Fed- 
eration‘ agreement made and are continuing the 
strike. They claim Rickert, president of the United 
Garment Workers, betrayed them by making the 
agreement and giving them no chance to pass 
upon it. 

Many employers, seeing the determined attitude 
of the strikers, have deserted the employers’ asso- 
ciations and acceded to the union’s demands. The 
chances of the remaining strikers making a com- 
plete victory are very good. 

In spite of its doubtful conclusion this great 
strike must be registered as an important victory, 
as one of the very few great strikes won by Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor unions in recent years. 
The workers, besides winning important conces- 
sions for themselves and increasing their union’s 
membership 100,000 have just about destroyed the 
many New York associations of clothing manufac- 
turers. Two new and very important factors in the 
winning of this strike were the solidarity shown by 
the garment workers in outlying cities, and the 
wholesome fear the bosses had of forcing the gar- 
ment slaves into the I. W. W. by crushing their 
A. F. of L. unions. The days are almost past in 
this country when the workers in one city or trade 
will scab on those in another. The same is true 
of such Civic Federation arguments as that of 
Rickert. The workers will not much longer submit 
to them. 


The structural iron workers in their convention 
re-elected! Ryan president of the union. They are 
also going to levy an assessment on the general 
membership of $100,000 to defend the convicted 
officials if new trials are granted them. These two 
facts alone are conclusive proof that the old trade 
unions are not so devoid of spirit as many would 
have us believe. It would have been very easy to 
find some excuse to forsake Ryan and the rest. It 
takes courage to provoke and face the chorus of 
capitalist howls that will be raised over the audacity 
of this union electing “convicted criminals” as offi- 
cials. Had the structural iron workers “flunked” 
in this crisis there would have arisen a clamor from 
the many-tongued critics of the A. F. of L. How- 
ever, seeing that the right thing has been done, 
these same critics, always proceeding on the theory 
that the A. F. of L. can do no right, will have noth- 
ing to say. Let us therefore at least record the 
praiseworthy stand taken by the iron workers. 


The Hodcarriers’ International Union recently 
had its jurisdiction extended to all kinds of laborers 
engaged in construction work, such as sewer dig- 
gers, railroad construction workers, etc. This is 
an important move, and if followed up by a vigor- 
ous campaign of organization will be of immense 
benefit. A great deal has been said about the 
inability of the A. F. of L. to organize the floating 
workers of the West because of the necessity of 
these ‘workers to carry several union cards or to 
pay a new initiation fee each time they changed 
from one industry to another. But recent events 
show that this objection is falling to the ground. 
Provided present A. F. of L. plans are carried out, 
the bulk of the floating workers will be eligible to 
membership in two organizations—the hodcarriers’ 
and the woodworkers. Once these unions have a 
considerable membership, what more natural than 
that they establish a free transfer system between 
them. Thus the many union disadvantages would 


cease at once. 


One of the most important questions now agitat- 
ing the French labor movement is that of Catholic 
labor unions. The leaders of the Catholic Church, 
encouraged by their successes in Belgium and Ger- 
many, are endeavoring to found a Catholic labor 
movement in France. So far they have been alto- 
gether unsuccessful except among the railroaders, 
of whom they have been able to organize some 
40,000. One reason for the priest labor leaders 
securing a foothold among the railroaders is the 
bitter internecine struggle ‘between the Socialists 
and Syndicalists. While they have been fighting 
each other, the priests, aided by the employers, have 
had practically a clear field. However, the French 
militants are now fully aroused and will soon drive 


out the Catholic unions. 


A committee of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, now in negotiation with the railroad 
managers in Chicago regarding local conditions, dis- 
covered a dictagraph in their committee room. For 
a couple of days, without molesting it, they con- 
cocted all kinds of horrible plots for the benefit of 
the listeners. Tiring of this sport, they made a 
raid on an adjoining room and there found a couple 
of Burns detectives taking down a stenographic re- 
port of what was being said. The committee is now 
seriously considering the advisability of studying 
the mute language. 


The United States government is bestirring itself 
to encourage the production of wireless telegraph 
Operators. It is at present taking a census to learn 
just how many the various schools could futnish in 
a pinch. The reason is plain. The wireless teleg- 
raphers as a rule receive ridiculously low wages, 
and as all over the world they are rapidly organiz- 
ing into the Commercial Telegraphers’ International 
Union, a strike may be looked for at any moment. 


The machinists and electricians have agreed to 
henceforth make joint contracts. Instead of each 
singly making contracts with individual companies, 
as at present, it is proposed that both unions meet 
in joint conference and draw up a wage scale, etc., 
for all the electric supply companies throughout the 
United States and Canada. Thus the “unlearnable” 
craft unions are learning. 


The Illinois miners in convention, amid the wild- 
est enthusiasm, voted to assess themselves $100,000 
for the benefit of the West Virginia strikers. They 
also voted to give them the remaining $800,000 in 
their treasury if it becomes necessary. This inci- 
dent clearly proves that the miners’ union is “an 
adjunct of the capitalist class.” 


The big I. W. W. strike of rubber workers at 
Akron, Ohio, has produced a new wrinkle in the 
war between the A. F. of L. and the I. W. W. The 
A. F. of L. proposes to give the strikers $35,000 
per week and thus lay the foundation for a union 
that will take in all the 75,000 workers in the rubber 
industry. 


The structural iron workers have declared off 
their eight-year strike against the American Bridge 
Company. They believe this will net them at least 
5,000 members. 


Up to date, sixteen of the convicted “dynamiters” 
have been released on bond from Leavenworth peni- 
tentlary. 


For several hours Pittsburgh steel workers suc- 
ceeded in keeping scabs from entering mills by 
coupling hose to the fire plugs and liberally dousing 
the “finks.” 

W. Z. FOSTER. 


SOCIETY NOTES. 


A parcel post package broke. It contained pep- 
per. Everyone moved out of the postoffice. 

Judicial distribution of just plain snuff broke up 
an English suffragette meeting. 


A small piece of brown soap dissolved in the 
blacksmith’s tub will stop the tempering of tools. 
Tools dipped in this solution become coated, which 
prevents the quick transfer of heat to the water. 


A “fink” on the Illinois Central Railroad took three 
days putting cylinder packing rings in a locomotive. 
First half-day he broke seventeen at $1 each. The 
Illinois Central passed its last dividend. 


A rush order car of cotton landed on a side track 
with seven hot boxes. On examination it was found 
minus seven brasses. How they fell (?) out is a 
mystery. The company was sued for non-fulfill- 
ment of contract. 

Tubes containing phosphorus were placed in Eng- 
lish mailboxes. These tubes broke when the boxes 
were emptied into mailbags, Vast quantities of mail 
matter was destroyed. During strikes of telegra- 
phers the mails are one of the strike-breaking agen- 
cies, 


The Socialist party’s own dear Victor Berger has 
just confessed to clogging the mechanism of the 
United States government’s printing and Mailing 
departments with 2,000,000 copies of his recent hot- 
air effervescence. Is not this sabotage and in viola- 
tion of Article 2, Section 6? 

Hardwood trim for the building trades, if spotted 
with lime-water stains, is an exceedingly hard prop- 
osition for the painter to get around. 

In a recent investigation some 200,000 pounds of 
butter in Chicago was found to contain a 16 per 
cent surplus of water. Twenty million pounds of 
butter in storage disappeared as soon as it was 
learned that investigation was on foot. Some sabot- 


age—eh? J. A. JONES. 


GERMANS EAT DOG. 


Berlin is a progressive city and its Council has 
the welfare of the people greatly at heart. In the 
city slaughter house a section has been set aside 
for the killing of dogs. This is no joke, but a 
dire fact. It is well, known that for a long time 


‘the poor of Berlin have been eating dog meat, 


beef having become a delicacy quite beyond their 
reach. Verily we are progressing.—Freie Arbeiter. 


Statistics show that during the last two years the 
miners have received, as an increase of wages, 
$4,000,000. They also show that the price of coal 
has gone up $13,500,000 during that time. 


The men who own the earth and its products own 
you. 


Books and Pamphlets For Sale by the Syndicalist 
Publishing Association. 


A Physician in the House, Dr. J. H. Greer.....$2.00 
Ancient Society, Lewis H. Morgan.............$1.50 
What Is Property? P. Proudhon............ . 1.50 
Flowers of the Mind, the best poems.........+ 
Life of Albert R. Parsons, with a history of the 
Anarchist trial ..........e-c0e0. N AEA oo As 
Anarchism and Other Essays, Emma Goldman. 1.1 
Love's Coming of Age, Edward Carpenter..... l. 
The American Esperanto Book, Arthur Baker.. 1 
The Physical Basis of Mind and Morale, Fitch.. 1. 
Thoughts of a Fool..... ieee Se aie tai Or: ii l 
The Materialistic Conception of History, La- 
Drol oe sets cgrarich aca e oranda aS aA l 
Human Progress, Lewis H. Morgan........... l 
The Positive School of Criminology, E. Ferri.. 
Origin of the Family, Property, State, Engels.. 
The Evolution of Property, P. Lafargue........ i 
Slavery of Our Times, Tolsto 
Right to Be Lazy and Other Studies, P. Lafargue. 
Human, All Too Human, Nietzsche..... soles thee 
punch’ Ferrer; His Life, Work and Martyr- 
om . 
The Rational Education of Children, Ferrer.... 05 
Modern Science and Anarchism, Kropotkin.... .15 
Vice; Its Friends and Its Foes, E. C. Walker... .15 
What the Young Need to Know, E. C. Walker... .15 
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The State; Its Historic Role, Kropotkin....... 10 
Syndicalism, Ford and Foster.....ssesceeerees 10 
Law and Authority, Kropotkin.........seeeee8 05 
The Wage System; Revolutionary Government. 05 
Appeal to the Young, Kropotkin........... „es 05 
Evolution and Revolution, Recluse............ 05 
Trade Unionism and Anarchism, Jay Fox...... 05 
Anarchist Communism, Kropotkin.......++++- . 05 


The Mexican Revolution, William C. Owen.... .0 


Anarchism vs. Socialism, William C. Owen..... 05 
Direct Action vs. Legislation, J. B. Smith...... 05 
Patriotism, Emma Goldman..........-- ene 05 
What I Believe, Emma Goldman......-..-++:: K 


Basis of Trade Unionism, Pouget......... ateis 
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HENDERSON BAY ROUTE—Steamer Tyconda 
leaves Commercial Dock, Tacoma, for all points on 
Henderson Bay, including Home, week days at 
2:30 p. m., returning next morning. Sunday ôt 
8 a. m., returning same day. 


NORTH BAY ROUTE-—Steamer Tyrus leaves 
Commercial Dock, Tacoma, for all points, 0D 
North Bay every Monday, Wednesday and Friday 
at 10 a. m., returning next morning. 


COMMUNISTIC LIBRARY—Meets every Thurs- 
day night from 8 to 10 o’clock; every Sunday atin’ 
ing from 10 to 12 o’clock. Free lessons 1m Englis 
and Esperanto. Books in any language free. 
Hudson street, Trenton, N. J. 


FOR SALE—Cheap—In Home Colony; an acre with 
four-room house, chicken house, bearing nay, 
gond view. Apply M., Rasnick Home, Lakebay. 

fash, 
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“WHY?” A magazinelet of the Revolution. a 
S. Washington street, Tacoma, Wash. Monthy, 
60c a year. 
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THE EUROPEAN SITUATION. 


The dispatches tell us that all Europe is at 
a high pitch of fear lest the big nations fly at 
each others’ throats. The Balkan Christians 
conspired to drive the Mohammedans out of 
Europe and steal their property. The job was 
planned by Balkan capitalists, army contract- 
ors, and Russia. They were the real conspira- 
tors, who saw a chance to get more wealth 
without risk, for the fellows who were to do 
the fighting would also pay the cost, after they 
got back. And the tens of thousands who fell 
onthe Mohammedan fields would make good 
fertilizer for future Christian crops. 


War is simply a business, and there is no 
sentiment in business. Wars are never acci- 
dents. The men who run the world order the 
wars, and they will sit at their round tables 
and plan wars involving the lives of millions 
of workers without the least show of human 
feelings, with a cold perversity of sentiment 
that will very soon set the whole world ablaze 
with the fire of mutual destruction, unless the 
workers quickly awaken to a realization of 
the terrible situation and refuse to kill each 
other. 


The Balkan workers—Christian and Moham- 
medan—who are now pitted against each 
other in a terrible death struggle, mowing each 
other down with the latest implements of 
science, have been well prepared for the fray 
by centuries of religious teaching. There are 
two gods where there should not be any. 


A fine human sentiment has been perverted 
and called religion. Another has been dis- 
torted and given the name of patriotism. 
These two human emotions gone to seed are 
the chief instruments of war. 


Without them no king or president could 
sit in his palace and order men to kill each 
other for the enrichment of his capitalist 
friends. Men would laugh and call him an 
idiot who would thus expect them to commit 
such folly, such outrage against the first prin- 
ciples of humanity, and civilization, and com- 
mon sense. The men who profit by war will 
never abolish it. On the contrary, it is they 
who suffer who must refuse to obey the bugle 
call. 


The masters of Europe are loading the peo- 
ple heavier each day with the weight of war. 
France is about to add a year to the time of 
compulsory service, making it three years, and 
bringing its standing army to 800,000. Ger- 
many, in a similar way, is increasing its stand- 
ing army to an equal number. England is con- 
sidering compulsory service in the army. Other 
governments are concocting equal outrages 
against humanity, all building ponderous en- 
gines of destruction on sea and land. 

The United States is following in the trail 
of Europe and is fast becoming a military 
power. 

‘There ıs. nothing on earth that will put a 
stop to this madness except the strong arm and 
the loud voice of labor. 


THE VALUE OF STRIKES. 


The British miners are now going to make 
a move for a five-day week. That is the most 
sensible move ever made by a labor organiza- 
tion. High wages benefits only the man who 
has a job. It encourages the introduction of 
machinery and “speeding up,” thus lessening 
the number of jobs. 

The shorter workday helps the man with- 
out a job. It helps everybody. It gives those 
who work time to read, while enabling the un- 
employed to get a crust without charity. 

All attempts at higher wages and shorter 
hours are, of course, mere patches on the punky 
pants of the present order. But we encourage 
them only because they enable the workers to 
squeeze a bit more out of the master class, 
while they are preparing themselves for the 
movement that will entirely abolish that class. 

Indeed, these strikes in themselves, apart 
from their material benefits, are the greatest 
educational instruments we have got. They 
teach us the power of, concerted action, and 
reveal to us the great strength we possess. 
They draw us together in the close bonds of 
solidarity. 

They drill us in tactics and lead us gradually 
from the isolated factory trade strike up to the 
great general strike, when with one tremen- 
dous blow we will break the back of capital- 
ism. 

We have found that only through strikes 
have we been able to show the least sign of 
resistance to the master class. We have found 
that with the extension of the strike comes 
increased power, and we propose to follow 
up the idea and eventually make the strike 
universal, and see what kind of a row that 
will start. 

This is a natural evolution, crude and very 
often uncomfortable, as all things natural are, 
and no amount of fancy round-table phrases 
are going to affect it very much. Where we 
have given ear, temporarily, to the elegant 
speeches of lawyers and preachers who have 
come down to teach us, we “have always lost. 
After trying their way we have had to come 
back to our own. 

Now we are through with all their fads and 
fancies. We have learned that we cannot 
argue nor steal our liberty back. The masters 
are too slick to be caught by such tricks. We 
have learned from experience that every level 
road leads to a lemon tree. So we have passed 
up the dreamers, with their paper and air, 
their ballot and speech. 

Now we are getting down to reality, and 
you see us building on the ruins of the past, 
real concrete unions, with the factory as their 
foundation. You see us taking off our coats 
and rolling up our sleeves. We are getting 
ready to start a “rough house.” 


THE TURMOIL ACROSS THE LINE. 

Complications in Mexico are becoming more 
complicated. Honest men are fighting for 
their liberty; and scoundrels are at work, using 
every means their cunning can devise to keep 
them from getting it. 

Huerta is making no progress in his gentle 
way of bringing peace by extermination. He 


is more decidedly up against it than was Ma- 
dero. Evidently a bluffer is quickly “called” 
in Mexico nowadays. Zapata and Orozco are 
still parleying for their own terms of surren- 
der. 

The state of Sonora wants to start out on 
its own hook as an independent, which is fool- 
ish. It has got to sink or swim with the rest 
of the country. This may be a move on the 
part of the annexation bunch, who, after get- 
ting it separated from Mexico, would colonize 
it and hand it over to us, as they did with 
Texas. 

Verily, the plots and counterplots to keep 
Mexico from returning to the hands of its 
people are thickening. 


THE NUDE AND THE PRUDES. 


“A nude figure is no more indecent than a 
bare tree. Men and women are not born with 
overcoats on.” 

That was the caustic testimony of O. D. 
Glover, an artist, in a Chicago police court, 
where an art dealer named Jackson, was be- 
ing tried for exposing a copy of Paul Chapas’ 
celebrated painting, “September Morn,” in his 
store window. 

A couple of prudish women swore the pic- 
ture suggested sensualism and that it should 
not be exposed to public view. 

The jury thought different, and each mem- 
ber was presented with a copy by the defend- 
ant, and with the congratulations of every 
clean-minded person present. 

Now, to the horror of the fuzzy-wuzzies, 
everybody is buying the picture, and all are 
grateful to the puritan ladies for thus calling 
public attention to such a beautiful work of 
art. 


REVERENDS AND THE REVOLUTION. 


The preachers seem to be worming their 
way into the I. W. W. press, as they have into 
the A. F. of L. and the S. P. I see “Solidarity” 
sporting a “Rev.” on its front page. 

A preacher may become a good revolution- 
ist. I make allowance for extraordinary men. 
I know some. But none of those I know carry 
the “Rev.” around. They “canned” it with 
the rest of the Christian junk. I agree it 
throws a glamor of respectability and safety 
over a paper or a person. 

The title “Rev.” is a rope with which one 
secures himself to the rock of conservatism 
when he goes wading in the turbulent waters 
of the revolution. _ 


In appealing to the Supreme Court from the 
decision that allowed Mylius, the English 
rebel, to land here, the government is. showing 
how faithful a member it is of the iriterna- 
tional union of slave owners. 


The hangdogs of the law are striving to 
send some of the Little Falls strikers to prison. 
It’s a crime for a worker to do anything in 
his own defense. Submission is the order of 
capitalism. 


Only one of the kings engaged in the. Bal- 
kan war has been killed—so far. 
JAY FOX. 
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Nature is higher than Progress or Knowledge, 
Whose need is ninety enslaved for ten. 
My word shall stand against mart and college: 
The planet belongs to its living men. 
~—John Boyle O’Reilly. 


SYNDICALISM—WORKING CLASS 
CONCEPTION OF SOCIALISM 


French Syndicalism, which in reality is the origin of 
the international. Syndicalist movement, formulates its 
aims jn the statutes of the French Confederation of 
Labor as follows: 

1. To organize the wage earners for the defense of 
their moral and material, their economic and profes- 
sional interests. 

Z To organize, outside all political parties, all the 
workers conscious of the struggle for the abolition of 
the wage system and employers. 

These two paragraphs contain the fundamental claims 
of Socialism, without distinction of school or party; 
and every member of a Socialist party, whether Social 
Democratic, Anarchist, or other, can fully accept them. 

Under this. banner French Syndicalism in less than 
fifteen years has united over 600,000 members, 400,000 
of whom are paying their contributions to the Confed- 
eration of Labor: This huge army of Syndicalists is 
organized: on the lines of autonomy of the respective 
Syndicates and their federations, whether local or na- 
tional. The same autonomy extends to each individual 
member, who outside his Syndicate is entirely free in 
his political conceptions, and can belong to any po- 
litical party for parliamentary or municipal elections; 
but nobody has the right to take part in them in his 
capacity as a Syndicalist or as a member of a Syndi- 
calist administration. 

The fundamental formula of Syndicalism, with its ex- 
clusion of parliamentary action, defines clearly its place 
among existing Socialist and Anarchist parties. It is 
evident that Syndicalism cannot be put under the ban- 
net of Social Democracy or any other parliamentary 
party. On the other side, we cannot say that these 
formulas are purely anarchistic, because, as we saw, 
Syadicalism allows its members individually to take 
part in electoral agitation; whilst anarchism obliges its 
followers not only to abstain from working in elections, 
but even to expose the futility of parliamentary legisla- 
tion. This point must be kept clearly in mind. 

Beside the definiton of aims and tactics, Syndicalism 
evolved a real workingmen’s conception of a future so- 
ciety where production will be organized and controlled 
by the autonomous federations of syndicates of. pro- 
ducers. 

From this short exposition of Syndicalist aims it is 
evident that though Syndicalism cannot be ranged un- 
der any of the existing Socialist parties, the members 
of all those parties, if sineere Socialists, revolutionists, 
and honest -trade unionists, can fight together in a Syn- 
dicalist--organization for their social and economic 
emancipation. This is all the more true, as Syndical- 
ism not only unites the workers in the struggle against 
the individual capitalist master or company, but also 
against the municipality or. state as employers of labor. 

DIRECT ACTION TACTICS. 

As tactics of the daily fight against all forms of ex- 
ploitation, Syndicalism adopted so-called direct action 
in oppositon to the mdirect action of parliamentary leg- 
islatiqn, the weapon being the strike in all its forms— 
including the generat strike of all: trades of the whole 
country. 

This definition of tactics was not a dead letter. The 
history of the last ten years in France shows a new 
spirit in the working- class movemttnt.. We recall only 
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the strike for an eight-hour day in 1906, organized by 
the Confederation of Labor, which brought the Syndi- 
calists jn collision with the govenment; the building 
strike in Paris, the strikes of the postal employes, of 
the railway men, and of the seamen and dockers. All 
these strikes were remarkable for their revolutionary 
character and the wonderful solidarity among the work- 
ers all over France. This new spirit affected even 
the state. officials, and the syndicates of the railway 
men and the postal employes, and recently the Teach- 
ers’ Union affiliated themselves to the Confederation 
of Labor, in spite of the persecution by the govern- 
ment. 

But Syndicalism not only brought a new life into the 
economic struggle; instead of the old-fashioned trade 
unionism with its sectional strikes, it propagated the 
industrial organjzation: of the workers, so that in case 
of a strike in a trade the workers of the whole industry 
to which that trade belongs will fight together. For in- 
stance, in the building industry many trades are con- 
cerned; formerly each trade union, as that of the brick- 
layers, masons, carpenters, etc., would fight each for its 
own demands; whilst, according to the Syndicalist con- 
ception, all those trades in the building industry will 
be federated and make common cause for each to ob- 
tain their claims. 

If we remember its Socialistic aims, its concentra- 
tion on the economic struggle, its frankly revolutionary 
spirit, we must admit that Syndicalism has succeeded 
in creating not only a powerful weapon for social and 
economic emancipation, but also a new mode of or- 
ganization capable of embracing all the producing 
classes. 

COMBATS POLITICS. 


Syndicalism also rendered good service in breaking 
up the deadly stupefaction and reaction of parliamen- 
tarism and legalism, which for forty years has para- 
lyzed the Socialist movement of Europe. In the “six- 
ties” of last century Socialism stirred the working 
classes, especially of France and England, to great ac- 
tiyity.. The English trade unionists at that time were 


“not yet legalized; and they fought for their rights by 


demonstrations, riots, and strikes, until, helped. by ad- 
vanced Liberals such as John Stuart Mill, Frederic 
Harrison, and others, they obtained the legal recog- 
nition of their unions. The suffrage was extended, and 
the idea of parliamentary labor representation was sug- 
gested for the first time (see J. S. Mill’s letter to Odger 
in the Beehive) in 1870. 

From that time the tactics of direct economic struggle 
were little by little abandoned; respectability and legal- 
ity became the watchwords of the trade union leaders. 
Parliametnary representatives of labor continuously in- 
creased in number, and the influence of the officials and 
leaders of organized labor began to dominate. Instead 
of fighting by strikes, the idea and practice of arbitra- 
tion grew apace; the leaders began even to praise com- 
pulsory arbitration in labor conflicts, and it was realized 
in the young democratic English colonies, Australia 
and New Zealand. The energy of the working classes 
in the economic struggle diminished, and consequently 
in many branches of.work advantages which had been 
won by fighting were lost, and wages lowered. With 
growing parliamentarism, “Trade union activities were 
slackened down * * * the energies of some unions 
were put nearly entirely into parliamentary and polit- 
ical channels,” says W. C. Anderson in the Socialist 
Reyiew, October, 1911. 

At the same time, in 1870, the Franco-German War 
broke out, the terrible suppression of the Paris Com- 
mune followed, and the finest representatives: of the 
French Socialist workers were massacred. France, hu- 
miliated by disasters, was oppressed for the following 
ten years by a military and clerical reaction. The dis- 
couraged survivors of the Commune, some of them So- 
cialists, instead of the direct economic struggle, adopted 
legal parliamentarian tactics. The so-called “Parti So- 
cialiste,” with its “programme minimum,” began to de- 
velop and to claim. the monopoly of Socialism, syste- 
matically opposing any independent working class or- 
ganization for economic direct action. At the beginning 
the Syndicalist movement found its greatest enemies 
not so much among the employers or authorities as 
among those would-be Socialist parliamentarians, with 
their formula, “by legal parliametnary political action 
to arrive at a social transformation.”—Freedom. 


FOR CHICAGO. 

In the Open Forum, Masonic Temple, every Sunday 
night, Jay Fox precedes the regular lecturer with caustic 
comment on the passing show. 

,On April 27 he will be the, lecturer; subject, 
“Sabotage.” 


ON THE ROAD 

Minneapolis, a city of 300,000 inhabitants, sitting 
astride the Mississippi River, in the center of the great 
wheat fields of the Northwest, is the great grain mar- 
ket of the country and the biggest flour maker in the 
world, having a yearly output of over $63,000,000. Be- 
sides, it has the largest lumber output in the world, 
reaching annually over $10,000,000. 

But it is not a strong union town. There is prac- 
tically no organization among the millers, or lumber 
men. The skilled trades are fairly well organized. The 
transport. workers’ unions are weak. Still, the I. W. W. 
has made little headway, owing, I was told; to the nat- 
ural indifference of the workers to unite for their 
mutual protection. I am satisfied, however, that if the 
proper efforts were put forth, the toilers of Minne- 
apolis could be gathered together. 

The time is now at hand when the organized work- 
ers must step in and by a systematic effort gather the 
unorganized into the unions. It must be plain to the 
union workers that no progress can be made while such 
vast numbers remain outside the pale of organization. 
A regular crusade should be started at once, a special 
fund provided, and a number of organizers sent out to 
agitate. A few hundred thousand dollars spent this 
way should bring astonishing results. 

The average working man lacks initiative, he is quite 
powerless to start anything new. He is so used to be- 
ing told, he waits for the word of command. But it 
seems quite unreasonable to assume that if approached 
by his fellow workers -he would, at this age of general 
intelligence and high cost of living, refuse to organize 
in his own behalf. What he needs now is the stimulus, 
the help; and it is up to the organized workers, in their 
own behalf, to give him that help. 

One of the questions asked in our well-attended meet- 
ing in the the Federation Hall was: “What form of 
labor unions will you have under Syndicalism?” In 
answer, I explained that Syndicalism is not a system, 
but an idea; that it is not a creation, but an evolution; 
that it didn’t germinate in the brain of some ‘philoso- 
pher, but that it is the offspring of the toilers’ own 
experience in mill, factory, and on the farm. 

Syndicalism is a sociological mode of motion pro- 
duced by a series of thoughts arising out of the ex- 
perience of the working class. It, therefore, has no 
charts, and no special form of organization. While it 
favors the industrial form as the one most suitable 
to combat the present capitalistic form of industry, it 
does not depend for its success so much upon the card 
a worker carries in his pocket as upon the idea he car- 
ries in his head. 

Organization, at its best, is merely a tool. Syndical- 
ists use it for a two-fold purpose: first, education, sec- 
ond, action. Given the knowledge of how to act, the 
mere form of an organization is not going to keep 
men from acting. As a matter of fact, it has been the 
lack of knowledge rather than the form of organiza- 
tion that has kept the workers from acting together. In 
France, where they have the ideas, the form of organ- 
ization doesn’t bother them. Craft and industrial 
unions work together. Among the railroad shop men 
of this country, among the building trades, where the 
industrial idea is dominant, they act industrially, while 
having craft unions. 

What the Syndicalists wish to emphasize is, that the 
form of the unions will adjust itself automatically as 
the ideas take possession of the rank and file, and that 
it is not necessary to waste any time or energy at- 
tempting to reshape them, or to build new ones on ad- 
vanced models, while the work of education 1s so badly 
needed. 

One critic was sadly disappointed because he heard 
nothing new. The I. W. W., he said, stood for the 
ideas I put forth, and he saw no need of my complicat- 
ing the labor situation by introducing a new method of 
propaganda. 

I think the distinction is very clear between the 
I. W. W. and the Syndicalist mode of propaganda. And 
this distinction was ably shown by the- I. Ww. W. lec- 
turer. . Fellow Worker Spielman, at their hall, later 
in the dày, when he pointed out, that, while he was an 
I. W. W., he was not blind to the fact that the Syndi- 
calists had their field and were penetrating into the D 
virons of the old unions with the revolutionary ideas, 
where the I. W. W. could not hope to reach, by rea- 
son of its form and tactics. His own, personal wine 
ence, as a member of the bookbinders’ union, 10 gons 
has contributed. largely to this practical opinion wh 
he has set up against I. W. W. theory. lit- 

These, hungry, Northwesterners gobbled up all my 


in Chicago without & 
erature, and I landed in icaga JAY FOX. 


LEAGUE No. 1, NELSON, B. C. 


Robert Hunter, the well-known millionaire Social- 
ist; is extremely busy these days tearing “direct action” 
all to shreds, and has run to seed in several long screeds 
in the National Socialist. 

He is extremely worried about the “limited and faulty 
conception of political action” held by the “direct ac- 
tionists,” viz., “to stick wads of paper in a box,” and 
to- this opposes the “fierce, unbending logic, the passion- 
ate and unadulterated Marxian philosophy” of Jules 
Guesde. 

Listen to the logic! 

“Political action is necessarily revolutionary. It does 
not address itself to the employer, but to the state. 
* * * Industrial action does not attack the employer 
as an institution, because the employer is the effect, the 
result of capitalist property.” 

From which he wishes us to believe that the state is 
the fountainhead of capitalist property; that capitalist 
property existed as an institution in the state before 
the employer came upon the scene. “The employer is 
the effect!” he says. 

Guesde shows an extremely faulty understanding of 
the Socialist doctrine of economic determinism, which 
states that economic conditions determine the social, 
political, religious, and moral ones. This is so clear 
that even Hunter should be able to grasp it. Even cap- 
italist history shows that capitalist property existed in 
the*employer before it became a state institution; and 
going no further back than the industrial capitalists, 
it is but lately that the English capitalists (the original 
germ of the modern species) wrested the state from 
the landed: aristocracy, and made their form of exploi- 
tation a state institution. They did not originate in the 
state. And, anyhow, all political struggles have been 
to supersede one form of exploitation by another. 

We don’t want a new form of exploitation. We want 
to abolish exploitation; or, at best, reduce it to a mini- 
mum to begin with. We Syndicalists (or direct action- 
ists, if you like,) are thus directing our energies to cap- 
ture the stronghold and stranglehold of the exploiters, 
the instruments of production and distribution. Give us 
these, and you will find your state, your powers of gov- 
ernment, a dream castle up in the air, guarded by dream 
soldiers, and without a base. 

Guesde takes exception to our “identifying political 
action with parliamentary action.” 

Words are merely used to convey impressions ; and 
today political action conveys the impression of ac- 
tion through Parliament or its subsidiary powers. And 
further, the political action of the Socialists manifests 
itself through Parliament, through the election of can- 
didates to that place of ill-fame, and thus down to 
“sticking wads of paper in a box.” 

It is true that industrial action does not always at- 
tack the employer as an institution, any more than does 
the election of Socialist mayors; yet these strikes for 
better conditons tend to solidify and educate the work- 
ers, and embue them with the spirit of the class strug- 
gle. This is their chief value at the present time. 

Our aim, Messrs. Hunter and Guesde, is the over- 


throw of capitalism, or any other ism which spells ex- 
ploitation. SECRETARY. 


SUFFRAGETTE ON DIRECT ACTION. | 

The following interview with one of the leading Eng- 
lish suffragettes is a most remarkable revolutionary 
declaration of principle. It leaves us men away in the 
reat by its grasp of the real social value of sabotage as a 
weapon of revolt, and in its repudiation of the bugbear 
of male minds—public opinion. 

“How is the militant movement getting on?” asked 
the correspondent. 

“Admirably. We have the whole country in a fer- 
ment. The business men in every great city of Great 
Britain are furious. We have cut their telegraph and 
telephone wires and played havoc with their important 
business interchanges. They want to murder us, and 
we want them to want to murder us. That is what we 
are here for.” 

“Then you do not care much about the sympathy of 
the public?” 

“On the contrary, we do not want the sympathy 
of the public. We had that for a very long time and it 
amounted to exactly nothing. We might have gone on 
for a thousand years enjoying the sympathy of the 
public and never getting one step nearer the vote. Now, 
the fundamental theory of our campaign is to outrage 
and defy public sentiment.” 

“But won’t you get yourselves into serious trouble— 
won't some of you get badly hurt?” 

“I should think so. I hope so—if it is necessary. We 
have come: to a point where we are not afraid. Do 
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you understand what it means to be not afraid? Do 
you understand what it means to resist a large element 
of the public which is not afraid? We shall go. on de- 
stroying property. We shall continue to outrage and 
defy. Some of us may get killed. Personally, I al- 
ways have thought that we should never win the vote 
in this country without the sacrifice of much life. We 
are ready for this test.” 

“Have you any idea when you dre going to suc- 
ceed ?” . 

“I regret that we have not. We are making the gov- 
ernment exceedingly uncomfortable. We are making 
the public exceedingly uncomfortable. In short, we are 
bringing about an intolerable situation. Perhaps it is 
not intolerable yet, but it will be before we are finished.” 

“Your campaign is war minus slaughter?” 

“Precisely. If we are killing any one, we are killing 
ourselves—so far. Those things which happen to prop- 
erty in times of war we intend shall happen to property 
in a time of. peace in the United Kingdom pending the 
removal of incorporated injustice to our women. Men 
do not make war so gently. They bombard cities, for 
example, and what does a bombardment mean? It 
means houses in flames, innocent women and children 
killed, babies shot or burned in their cradles. Do we 
look so bad, as compared with these warriors, when 
we destroy windows and golf greens and telephone 
wires and orchids? Let me tell you something. Not a 
tenth part of the damage we are doing to property is 
reported in the daily press. Only something picturesque 
in the way of destruction reaches the public through the 
ordinary channels. We are destroying thousands of let- 
ters that the people do not know about. We are inflict- 
ing injury on property in scores of ways about which 
nothing is said. The victims of this campaign cannot 
stand it a great while. One of these days they are going 
to go to the men who rule this country and serve notice 
on them that they have got to put an end to the fiasco 
of their attempted government of taxed and unrepre- 
sented women.” 


ROBERT HUNTER, HISTORIAN? 


Hunter has constituted himself the historian of 
the general strike. He elected himself by acclama- 
tion. He was the unanimous choice of the meeting 
of Hunter. So he journeyed off to Europe to gather 
the dope on the general strike. 

Hunter was unanimous for the history, but how 
was he for the subject? He was unanimous against 
the subject. Therefore he wrote the history. 
Hunter is one of those purpose historians who trim 
the facts to fit the purpose. 

He is not alone in this. He has the company of 
the grand galaxy of historians who before him ate 
the masters’ pie as they penned the immortal stuff. 
So that history is really a romance woven around 
the rulers and masters of the world. 

Hunter's object wasn’t pie, but the subject was 
pie for his object. Politics may be a nobler pursuit 
than pie, but in the end they amount to the same 
thing. At least so far as the perversion of history 
goes the object of the perverter matters little. Per- 
version is perversion, malignity is malignity, vilifi- 
cation is vilification, dirt is ditt. 

Hunter uses the “injective” method of reasoning. 
He tells us that Briand was once a violent advocate 
of direct action. Then he injects the idea that we 
must beware of advocates of direct action, for their 
object is to split up the Socialist party and leave 
the workers hopelessly divided among themselves, 
then jump onto the government juggernaut and 
ride over them. You must not ask him to account 
for Millerand, the mild advocate of the ballot, who 
sits beside’ Briand on the soft government seat. 

You see, Hunter is writing a history of the gen- 
eral strike for the benefit of us poor working stiffs, 
whose brains are so calloused we don’t know what 
we want and are as liable to follow the eloquent 
Briands as we are the eloquent Millerands unless 
we receive a timely warning. 

Hunter is a great humanitarian. He is afraid we 
may hurt some poor defender of the system if we 
start something in the direct-action line. Then we 
might get scratched ourselves. And what is the 
use of it all when we can, by a touch of the magic 
ballot, lift the poetic Debs or the prosaic Hunter 
into the presidential chair, and lo! the guns are all 
spiked and heaven is here. 

To accomplish this magic end you surely will 
allow that all means are justified, Hunter is going 
the limit. A DIRECT ACTIONIST. 


1 


The man who holds.that. without. which I cannot 
live is my master. 


SYNDICALIST LEAGUE OF 
-ST. LOUIS AND VICINITY 


Headquarters, 1214 Franklin Ave.; Open 7 to 11 p. m. 
Week Days; also Sunday Afternoons 
and Evenings. 
Business Meeting Every Saturday at 8 p. m. 


LOCAL NO. 20, WAITERS’ UNION. 

After accomplishing. great results in organizing the 
waiters, the local has now established regular educa- 
tional meetings to discuss all topics that will educate 
the membership, especially those new ones who are 
coming in at every business meeting. The local realizes, 
that for an organization to be powerful, it must have 
uniformity of ideas, and the best way to bring this 
about is to establish an open forum, where the nfem- 
bers can discuss all questions of vital interest to the or- 
ganization. The idea is good and is being considered 
by the militants in other trades of this locality. 


The League. 

Interest is more and more being shown in the league, 
and radicals of different unions are beginning to ap- 
pear at headquarters. Syndicalists who dropped out 
of the league eight months ago are once more coming 
to headquarters and promise to give it their support 
from now on. The league will. soon hold a series of 
agitation meetings, as it is one of the best- means of 
reaching the militants of the different unions. The 
Syndicalists are working quietly and practicing revolu- 
tionary tactics, which is more effective at this stage of 
the game. Revolutionary talking from the housetop is 
all right ih its place, but, like the preaching of soli- 
darity, your tactics must be of a kind that will produce 
that solidarity. The man who preaches‘ solidarity and 
advocates dual unionism is the most’ dangerous man in 
the labor movement, and nine times out of ten it’s the 
“revolutionary” politician back of him. 


SOCIALIST PARTY SPLIT. 


In the convention of the Socialist party of 
Washington, held in Tacoma, a stalwart con- 
servative rose and declared: “A small faction 
of anarchists would make the qualifications for 
the party such that no self-respecting man 
would enter it.” Then another delegate took 
the floor, and in equally emphatic language 
said: “I am a Socialist. I believe in eco- 
nomic revolution. I do not know whether it 
will come tomorrow or whether it will come 
for years yet, but I, Millard Price, will break 
every law on the statute books to bring ‘it 
about.” 

Then George Boomer came booming down 
the aisle and flung this boomerang into the 
midst of the “yellows”: “Laws?” he sneered. 
“What do I care for the laws. All laws are 
made by the dominant class for the purpose 
of oppressing the working class.” 

Whereupon the “yellows” withdrew, hired 
a hall, and started a respectable Socialist party, 
where the cut of a man’s coat won’t affect his 
standing, provided it’s in the latest style, and 
where “the class struggle does not mean class 
hatred.” 

Such is the farce comedy of politics; and the 
tragic part of it is that there are honest, in- 
telligent working men.in the Socialist party, 
held there by the mere force of habit. For 
they grusp the significance of the Marxian 
formula regarding the economic foundation of 
society. 

Still events are the great teachers—great 
because they are real, actual, concrete, while 
theories are thin air. The theory of capturing 
the state is getting thinner with each recurring 
party split and each recurring ray of light shed 
by passing events. 


DARROW’S DEFENSE. 

Darrow’s famous speech that got him an acquittal 
at the first trial has been printed in a pamphlet of sixty 
pages on fine paper, with a portrait an tinted paper. 
Price, 25 cents. Order from. The Syndicaliet. 
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THE REVOLT OF LABOR 


According to recent press reports, the I. C. and Har- 
riman strike is approaching an end. The officials of the 
I. C. have had a conference with the officials of the Sys- 
tem Federation and offered an agreement in which the 
System Federation would be recognized. (This recog- 
nition was the chief demand of the strikers.) The Sys- 
tem Federation officials, however, refused to make any 
settlement that would not include the Harriman strik- 
ers. The committees of the Harriman roads and the 
Harriman System Federation will meet in the near fu- 
‘ture to discuss terms of settlement. From all indica- 
tions, the historic strike (which marked the epoch of 
the system form of federation) will soon come to a 
close. The action of the I. C. System Federation in re- 
fusing to jeopardize the interests of their fellow work- 
ers on the Harriman roads is in line with the rare 
solidarity shown by the striking unions throughout the 
eighteen months’ strike. Though they have been sorely 
pressed, (the strike has long been considered utterly 
lost by most rebels), they have steadfastly refused to 
yield to the bosses’ blandishments and make individual 
contracts. They have stuck to their System Federations 
through thick and thin. It is to be hoped that their per- 
severence will finally be crowned: by victory. 


President Carter of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Firemen and Enginemen has recently somewhat startled 
railroad unionists by advocating a nation-wide federa- 
tion of the various railroad brotherhoods. There is a 
profound discontent in the rank and file of the railroad 
unions at the way these organizations are being played 
one against the other by the wily railroad managers. 
Unless something is done shortly to allay this discon- 
tent by placing the organizations upon a more modern 
footing, a big revolt of railroad workers against their 
union Officials can be looked for. Indeed, this revolt 
is already afoot, and is rapidly spreading. The prin- 
ciple manifestation of it is the Railroad Men’s Non- 
partisan Political Association. This is a general or- 
ganization of railroaders of every category, “from the 
section hand to the engineer,” having the avowed pur- 
pose of combating legislation inimical to railroad men. 
It is already exerting a tremendous influene< on the in- 
ternal affairs of the various railroad unions. The Rail- 
road Men’s Nonpartisan Political Association (in spite 
>i us name) is the most important development among 
railroaders since the A. R. U. Ina later issue we will 
give more details regarding it. President Carter of the 
B. of L. F. and E. is one of the far-sighted ones who 
can see the coming storm and are taking constructive 
measures to avoid its fury. 


Two Chicago unions (machinery movers and pile 
drivers) have just obtained charters from the Interna- 
tional Association of Bridge and Structural Iron Work- 
ers. Speaking of the affiliation, President Ryan some- 
what naively says: “There are many unions whose 
work overlaps that of another. This was the case with 
the machinery movers. The building trades depart- 
ment of the A. F. of L. has adopted a policy favoring 
the amalgamation of trades that conflict with each other 
in order to prevent jurisdictional strife. In line with 
that policy the machinery movers joined our interna- 
tional.” Many wise theorists say that the craft au- 
tonomy of the A. F. of L. unions precludes all possi- 
bility. of any settlement of the jurisdictional quarrels 
between them. They overlook the fact that similar 
quarrels prevail in lesser degree between similar craft 
unions in every labor movement in the world, and that 
one sure specific—amalgamation—has been found for 
them. It is not surprising that this specific is also 
coming to be recognized and applied in the A. F. of L. 


In a vote soon to be taken, it is authoritatively stated, 
‘the bricklayers will decide to affiliate with the A. F. of 
L. The bricklayers number 85,000 members. Their 
craft is one of the strongest organized and occupies one 
of the most strategic positions of any in the country, yet 
they are confessedly being forced to get into closer 
touch with the labor movement. The same forces that 
are propelling the reluctant bricklayers into the A. F 
of L. will also compel the A. L. of L. unions to come 
into closer relations with each other. They will com- 
pel these unions to gradually federate and amalgamate 
until they approximate the industrial form of organiza- 
tion. 

a ee 


‘Phe long expected general strike in: Belgium is now 
scheduled to ‘begin April 14. The government has ¢ate- 
gorically refused to grant the workers the ballot de- 
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manded, and, as a consequence, the strike seems inev- 
itable. The labor movement of the whole world is 
awaiting this strike with intense interest. Never was 
a general strike so thoroughly and deliberately planned. 
Never was it so popular with the workers. And never 
did one so nearly have the support of the whole revo- 
lutionary movement—Socialists, Syndicalists, and An- 
archists are all working together in preparation for the 
strike. Great things can be looked for from Belgium 
next month. 


The amalgamation movement in England, to which 
the Syndicalists are devoting great efforts, goes on 
apace. The five largest unions in the garment trades 
are now voting on the propositon of fusing into one 
union. The transport workers’ unions are also greatly 
influenced by the movement for greater solidarity. Their 
representatives recently met and favorably considered 
the propositions of consolidation. Details are now be- 
ing worked out. A similar consolidation is also be- 
ing voted on by the building trade unions. It is high 
time that an organized amalgamation movement be 
started in this country. 


At its recent meeting the executive committee of the 
A F. of L. instructed President Gompers to “encourage 
the federation of all organizations whose members are 
employed in kindred and closely allied trades, and to 
encourage the almalgamation of unions where it is mu- 
tually agreeable to them.” Thus, the reactionaries in 
the A. F. of L., while openly combating the avowed 
industrial unionists, even in the A. L. of F., recognize 
the trend towards industrial unionism and are grad- 
ually falling in with it. 


By a majority of 60,000 the British miners have de- 
clared in favor of a five-day week. The proposition is 
also being voted on by the miners in the various other 
countries, having been submitted to them last year at 
the international congress of miners in Amsterdam. 
The coming convention, next year in Vienna, will prob- 
ably take definite action on the. matter. 


Two of the most important strikes now on are those 
of the Akron rubber workers and of the Paterson silk 
workers. Both strikes have settled down into grim 
tests of endurance, the workers pitting their solidarity 
and ability to suffer privations against their masters’ 
pocketbooks, brutality, and cupidity. 


According to recent official figures, the membership 
of the A. F. of L. at the end of January was 1,979,420. 
This is the largest in the history of the A. F. of L., and 
an increase of 204,660 since the Rochester convention. 
At this rate it may take the A. F. of L. several years 
to die out. 


The difficulties of the 5,000 Chicago switchmen have 
been referred to a sort of temporary arbitration com- 
mittee. A strike still threatens. 

WM. Z. FOSTER. 


SOCIETY NOTES. 
The first principle of the saboter is not to get caught. 
* = = 

Where you expend one penny and cause the boss to 

logse a thousand is considered good sabotage. 
x x * 

A copper nail driven into the heart of a tree will 
cause it to gradually die. Many trees were so treated 
in San Diego during the free speech fight. They are 
beginning to “ripen off.” 

* * 

A mouse in a loaf of bread was the direct cause of 
Health Commissioner Young of Chicago closing a bake 
shop. The owner said the presence of the mouse was 
due to spite on the part of his employes. 

x * >+ 

Golf club houses and the very newest and most up- 
to-date railway stations in England are still being as- 
sisted skyward, and the suffragettes are making no pro- 
test. 

t k & 

During the present rubber strike at Akron the sheriff 
had his nose smashed with a brick. Did he not know 
that rubber manufacturers sell a rubber nose guard for 
the protection of rough house football players? 

J. A. JONES. 


GET A BUNDLE 
Why not get a Bundle of THE SYNDICAL- 
IST regularly ‘for -distribution? We have re- 
duced the price to one cent a:copy for bundles 
of ten and over. 


A VOICE FROM ENGLAND. 


The Syndicalist line of action towards existing or- 
ganizations, composed of gentine workers, is unassail- 
able. We do not blame’ human beings because their 
organizations and their individual actions have not been 
of such a revolutionary character that some will say 
that by working through them we cannot reach the goal 
of a pure communist society. I believe that, working 
through the existing trade and industrial unions, com- 


.posed of bona fide wage slaves, we can demonstrate to 


them by logic that industrial solidarity and Direct Ac- 
tion on a broader and more comprehensive scale will 
better their conditons here and now, and also that in 
the existing organizations, backed up by the revolu- 
tionary minority, will develop the real class. struggle. 
Thus, by our direct action, we will show to the work- 
ers that the class war is more of a reality than they 
have heretofore thought; never failing to point out that 
Direct Action covers all phases of the present struggle 
of the wage workers to attain their final emancipation. 

The Syndicalist propaganda has spread to such an ex- 
tent that we are not surprised at anything happening 
now in England. For instance, the North-Eastern Rail- 
way men’s strike, where 10,000 men laid down their 
tools over one man. And they won the day. There 
are four other strikes, merely passive, taking place in 
London now on similar lines, besides the happenings in 
the provinces. And the crowning point is that at a mass 
meeting the Railway Workers’ Union unanimously de 
clared for a general strike on the railroads to stop 
victimization. 

This is an industrial union, the outcome of the amal- 
gamation of three craft unions that took place a few 
weeks ago.. DAVE ARMSTRONG. 


Books and Pamphlets For Sale by the Syndicalist 
Publishing Association. 


A Physician in the House, Dr. J. H. Greer..... $2.00 
Ancient Society, Lewis H. Morgan.........000- $1.50 
What Is Property? P. Proudhon....... wanda 1.50 
Flowers of the Mind, the best poems.......... 1.00 
Life of Albert R. Parsons, with a history of the 
Anarchistitrialdeseseiresss seieun iiaea a L 

Anarchism and Other Essays, Emma Goldman. 1.10 
Love's Coming of Age, Edward Carpenter..... 1.00 


The Physical Basis of Mind and Morale, Fitch.. 1.00 
Thoughts of a FOOL so isd. 4s daw ia va cin deewe was oe 
The Materialistic Conception of History, La- . 
briola “sya teapot eats er eee mig h 
The Positive School of Criminology, E. Ferri.. .50 
Origin of the Family, Property, State, Engels..  .50 


The Evolution of Property, P. Lafargue........  .50 
Slavery of Our Times, Tolstoy............065- 65 
Right to Be Lazy and Other Studies, P. Lafargue. .50 
Human, All Too Human, Nietzsche........-.+- 0 
Francisco Ferrer; His Life, Work and Martyr- 7 
DOT oedet ee o n bike Gea E S 


The Rational Education of Children, Ferrer.... .05 


Modern Science and Anarchism, Kropotkin.... .15 
The State; Its Historic Role, Kropotkin....... 10 
Syndicalism, Ford and Foster........-eeeeeeees 10 
Law and Authority, Kropotkin...........+++0 0S 
The Wage System; Revolutionary Government. .05 
Appeal to the Young, Kropotkin...........006: 05 
Evolution and Revolution, Recluse........-+: , 05 
Trade Unionism and Anarchism, Jay Fox...... 05 
Anarchist Communism, Kropotkin..... Puentes 05 
Direct Action vs. Legislation, J. B. Smith...... 05 
Basis of Trade Unionism, Pouget..... APRIS 0S 


HENDERSON BAY ROUTE—Steamer Tyconda 
leaves Commercial Dock, Tacoma, for all points on 
Henderson Bay, including Home, week days at 
2:30 p. m., returning next morning. Sunday at 
8 a. m., returning same day. 

oe a PN oe eat ET ee te 

NORTH BAY ROUTE—Steamer Tyrus leaves 
Commercial Dock, Tacoma, for all points On 
North Bay every Monday, Wednesday and Friday 
at 10 a. m., returning next morning. 

PERG ORNS pee AAD AE RE 

COMMUNISTIC LIBRARY—Meets every Thurs- 
day night from 8 to 10 o'clock; every Sunday morn- 
ing from 10 to 12 o’clock. -Free tessons in English 
and Esperanto. Books in any language free. 71 
Hudson street, Trenton, N. J 


FOR SALE—Cheap—In Home Colony; an acre with 
four-room house, chicken house, bearing che 
good view. Apply M., Rasnick Home, Lakebay. 
Wash. 


m mmm mmm mmm 
“WHY?” A magazinelet of the Revolution. 1423 
S. Washington street, Tacoma, Wash. M ’ 


60c a year. 
a E E ee E 


SABOTAGE, BY POUGET. 
The first book on sabotage, and written by a 
who knows what it is. The Socialist.party brand 


it as a crime. What is sabotage? This book will 


put you wise to the newest and most dangerous 


“weapon: of the working. class. 


‘Price, 25c. Free with a year’s subscription tò 
THE SYNDICALIST. 
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Ge Passing Show 


MORGAN DEAD, THE SYSTEM LIVES. 


Comrade Morgan died and went to heaven, 
and the world wept its loss. “Say nothing 
disrespectful of the dead,” is an old motto 
invented by the denizens of the graveyard to 
prevent exposure of their crookedness after 
they had departed with the goods. 

Morgan got away with more of the world’s 
goods than any other man that ever died. 
He was “a master of finance’—a highly re- 
spectable name that covers more crime than 
any other combination of words in the lan- 
guage. He was monarch in the kingdom of 
money. He was one of the old school of 
pirates. He was no reformer or charity man. 
He didn’t try to cover up his tracks nor de- 
ceive the world regarding his motives. There 
was none of the Carnegie hypocrisy in him. 
He was a plain, blunt robber who made no 
pretence of giving back any of the stolen 
goods. If you want it back, do as he did— 
TAKE IT. 

Have you noticed that capitalism has not 
been disturbed in the least by Morgan’s 
death? The house of Morgan still stands and 
will continue to rob and rule the masses in 
the same old way. The Daily Liars mourned 
the loss of the “great man,” but the price of 
stocks kept steady and the cost of food kept 
going up. 

By and by John D. will die, and Carnegie, 
and Frick—with the same result. It is the 
system, old and strong, that exploits us. 
While it is true that men are the makers of 
systems, still a system, once made, will con- 
tinue to fulfill its function until by men it is 
torn down; and the men to do the tearing are 
the men whom the system exploits—never 
those who are benefited by its continuation. 

The present system is so ingeniously con- 
structed that it works automatically. Men of 
the Morgan type are no longer necessary to 
its success. Whether there are millionaires 
or billionaires makes no material difference to 
the workers. They are exploited by the sys- 
tem, and the making of billionaires is only 
the working out of the struggle of the bene- 
ficiaries of the system for a division of the 
spoils. 

Morgan was great—not because he could 
get more work than the other capitalists out 
of a slave, but because he was able to “put it 
over” the other capitalists in Wall street. 

We raise the corn and throw it into the 
Wall street crib, where the hogs scramble for 
it. Naturally the largest hogs get the most. 
But we are not interested, except academically, 
in that scramble. Our interést is in the ques- 
tion of how long we are going to continue 
throwing the feed into them. 

It is plain the life of the system depends 
upon our feeding of these hogs, and not upon 
the death of an occasional hog. Our attack, 
then, is on the system, and our weapon is the 
general strike against dividing up with the 
Wall street hogs 

The aim of Syndicalism is to systematically 
prepare the toilers for that general strike. 


THE MENACE OF ARBITRATION. 


You, who favor arbitration between capital 
and labor, look to your dream, and see how 
it works out in practice. Take no agitator’s 
word. Open your eyes and look around. 

The Chicago street car men got through 
the arbitration of their dispute practically 
only what the company offered them at the 
start. The men are disgusted with the 
“award,” but they are bound to abide by it 
for three years. 

The workers are finding out for themselves 
there is no indirect road to relief from the 
tyranny of capitalism; and the Utopians who 
dream of fairy paths to freedom are becoming 
discredited among the rank and file. 

There is a large element among the friends 
of labor who have honestly advocated arbi- 
tration, even compulsory arbitration, as a sub- 
stitute for strikes. From the experience with 
compulsory arbitration in New Zealand and 
Canada the capitalists are coming to the con- 
clusion it is a good thing. And the railroads 
of this country are distributing, free, copies 
of the Canadian law, with a speech by Mc- 
Kinzie, former labor commissioner of Canada, 
explaining its “great benefits” to labor. The 
railroad companies are of course deeply inter- 
ested in the success of lahor, and they want 
to educate the American public in the beau- 
ties of compulsory arbitration. 

If we had no other reason than that the 
railroads are favoring it, that in itself would 
be sufficient cause for us to fight it. 

Whatever may be said against the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, it has always op- 
posed compulsory arbitration. 

Strikes are always a menace to the capi- 
talists, whether they are lost or won. They 
develop the resisting power of labor, advance 
solidarity, quicken the intellect, and are the 
greatest educational force the workers have. 


WOMAN AND THE SOCIAL REVOLU- 
TION. 

The sending of Mrs. Pankhurst to prison 
for three years on the charge of inciting crime 
has put new life into the English suffragettes. 

Never since the time of the Chartist agita- 
tion, excepting the short period of the two 
recent big strikes, has the English bourgeoise 
been in such a State of terror. 

No one knows man better than does woman. 
The English women know the Englishman’s 
great love for property, so they strike him in 
a vulnerable spot when they use the torch 
promiscuously, when they smash his plate- 
glass windows, when they pour vitriol in his 
mail boxes, when they bombard him with 
“votes for women,” when they disturb his 
meetings and in a thousand ways make his 
narrow life miserable. 

Will John Bull persist in being a bullhead 
and refuse to get out of the’ way of the chariot 
of progress because a woman is driving it? 
In a sense it is well he is proving himself such 
a lobster. His persistence is bringing out the 
fighting spirit of the women, and making them 
show the kind of clay they are made from. 
And they have already proved that as real 
fighters they far outclass the men of the pres- 


ent day. Not only are they showing them- 
selves to be better fighters than men, they are 
proving how utterly dependent is society upon 
the harmonious relations of its individual en- 
tities. 

The militant women of England are prov- 
ing that harmony in society does not depend 
upon government, but that, on the contrary, 
government depends upon social harmony. 
The knowledge is very important at this: stage 
of the game and it will help immensely in the 
fight for the principle that society and its 
numerous industries have arrived at a stage 
of progress where they move automatically, 
and that in the new order there will be no 
need for government, as in the new philosophy 
of evolution there is no need of God. 

The women of England are proving more 
clearly than has ever been done the power of 
the militant minority. Never in the history 
of society was the value of this knowledge so 
great as it is today, when the question of 
minority is up for discussion and trial as a 
prime factor in the social revolution. 

The women of England have started a new 
era in the fight for the emancipation of their 
sex. From this militant fight will date the 
beginning of the struggle, not only for “votes 
for women,” but for absolute liberty of women 
both economically and otherwise. From this 
fight will date woman’s entrance into the fight 
for the social revolution. 

The contagion of example ıs the most po- 
tent force in society. A million will imitate 
where one will initiate. 

These women are fighting for the ballot. 
By the time they get it they will have some- 
thing else far more useful. They will have a 
militant army of direct-action fighters, battle- 
scarred veterans ready to take up the fight for 
something real. 


ANOTHER REBEL CHAINED. 


Nothing helps more to round up the work- 
ers than the clapping of their leaders into 
chains. Bocchini, a leader in the Little Falls 
strike, has been given a year for his activity. 
He could do nothing better for the cause he 
espouses. His fate will attract the attention 
of the workers to the cruel, heartless injustice 
practiced by the master class on the slaves 
who toil. No man or woman ever yet spent 
an hour in vain behind prison bars, who was 
put there for fighting the cause of the people. 
Persecution is a culture in which the germ 
of liberty flourishes. You may imprison the 
man, but the idea goes floating on. 

Bocchini is a prisoner of war, a soldier of 
the social revolution gathered in by the 
enemy. 


A DUTCH TRICK. 


A firm of textile manufacturers in Holland 
has adopted a radical method to keep its work- 
ers from joining the union. It promises to 
pay all non-union employes a sick benefit 
equal to one-third of their wages, while the 
union employes are to get nothing. 

Anything to keep ‘the workers divided while 
the bosses form compact organizations. Will 
the toilers bite on the bait? 
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built won't pan out. It will learn that a conserva- 


What art thou, Freedom? Oh! could slaves 
Answer from their living graves 
This demand, tyrants would flee 
Like a dream’s dull imagery! 
—Shelley. 


A GOOD PLAN OF ACTION. 

I want to call your especial attention to the 
plan for the federation of strike committees 
printed in the St. Louis column. It is a prac- 
tical working plan that can be put into opera- 
tion at once in any community. The advan- 
tages of such a federation would be many. 
The main advantage, looking at it from the 
standpoint of tomorrow, is that it would help 
bring the workers into closer touch with one 
another at a time when they need each other 
most, thus developing, quickly, the spirit of 
solidarity without which no important victory 
will ever be won. 

As a means for fighting the strikes of today 
the plan has no equal. 


SOCIALIST PARTY AND SABOTAGE. 

The Socialist party of Pittsburgh has ex- 
pelled Fred Merrick, editor of Justice, a mili- 
tant advocate of direct action. He violated 
the party law against sabotage. 

I respectfully submit that the Socialist party 
is the first institution in America to make the 
advocacy of sabotage a crime. It beats the 
capitalist government and the Catholic Church 
all hollow. A person can still advocate sabot- 
age and keep outside the jail and inside the 
Roman church. But you have got to be 
mighty careful who you train with and what 
you think, if you want to hold a red card in 
the yellow S. P. 


WHAT ONE MAN THINKS OF IT. 
Editor The Syndicalist: 

The enclosed $5 is a token of what I think of 
THE SYNDICALIST—not by any means all I 
think of it, but all I can spare just now. 

Each number of the paper gets better. I was 
proud of the last number—and it came just in time 
to be freely distributed in the state Socialist con- 
vention. It would do your heart good to see those 
delegates show the paper to one another during one 
of the warmest debates on the floor; get up and 
rush for the door and ask for the paper; sit on the 
floor, listening to the parliamentarians squabbling 
over the Haywood resolution and reading the one 
paper in America that could tell them what fools 
they were. But even those who were so anxious to 
get the paper did not seem to think about paying 
for it, and I was too anxious to gét it into their 
hands to worry about the money. You ought to 
hear from a few of them with subscriptions. 

S.T. HAMMERSMARK. 


FOR CHICAGO. 

In the Open Forum, Masonic Temple, every Sun- 
day night, Jay Fox precedes the regular lecturer 
with caustic comment on the passing show. 

On April 27 he will be the lecturer. 
“Sabotage.” 


Subject, 


CAUGHT IN THE LEGAL NET. 


For the last few weeks we of Regeneracion, the 
organ of the Mexican Liberal party, have been pub- 
lishing a series of affidavits, according to which 
leading witnesses against the members of the junta, 
now imprisoned in McNeil Island, confess they 
committed perjury. In our issue of April 5 we 
produce a second and much fuller affidavit by Cap- 
tain Smith, in which he relates how the government 
authorities coerced and bribed him into playing the 
part which he, and probably he alone, could ade- 
quately play; how they sent him, at a handsome 
salary, throughout the country to scare up wit- 
nesses; how the state rewarded those who swore 
they had been enlisted by, the Magons, when in 
reality they never set eyes on them until taken to 
the jail and coached by the prosecution behind the 


shelter of a screen. 


The affidavit is replete with details and forms a 
closely knit story—almost impossible to manufac- 
ture. I may add that, personally, 1 am convinced 
of its sincerity, and that it is a condensation of a 
much longer narrative taken down by me verbatim. 
Nevertheless, while pointing out that in the absence 
of the evidence so obtained the conviction of the 
junta would have been impossible, it is not mainly 
for the purpose of championing their cause that I 
write. Their record is that of men who always 
have been ready to suffer for the education of the 
disinherited; it is the opportunity for propaganda 
that I embrace. 

When the cry of “Stop, thief!” rings out, a crowd 
immediately takes up the hunt. When some poor 
wretch, driven to despair and taking his life into 
his hands, strikes back at his oppressors, the most 
shamelessly oppressed are usually the first to turn 
on him. When striking workers summon up the 
pluck to retaliate in kind on masters who them- 
selves rely on force and use it mercilessly, the 
workingman reads with delight how the police have 
used their clubs. This is always the method of the 
unthinking class, and necessarily so, because the 
unthinking accept the world as they find it and ask 
no questions. Our one and most arduous task is to 


„make them think. 


The administration of the criminal law is so obvi- 
ously foul and palpably degraded that it offers the 
easiest attack. There are few places so nauseating 
as jails and police courts; few methods of gaining 
a livelihood so evidently debased as the hounding 
of innocent men to jail, that fees and exorbitant 
mileage may be pocketed; few illustrations of social 
inequality so striking as those given daily in our 
law courts. It is far easier to bring the law into 
contempt on its criminal than on its civil side, for 
the former supplies lessons plain to the dullest, 
whereas the latter involves abstruse economic prob- 
lems on which the wisest differ. Now the one 
object is to bring the law into contempt, for the 
law is the representative of the past we are seeking 
to abolish; the active principle that sustains the 
barbarisms we have to kill; the button that sets in 
motion all the oppressive machinery of govern- 
ment, from the commander-in-chief to the pettiest 
village constable. It is the great social force which 
can at any moment seize the individual as the cat 
pounces on the mouse, torturing him for sport or 
killing him at a blow. All society, all the blind 
powers of mass-supported authority are behind it. 
The millionaire never lived who could afford to 
set it at defiance, and before it the ordinary citizen 


is as powerless as a straw in the clutches of a 
cyclone. 


The law is the great enemy with which all move- 
ments to shake off the burden of the past must 
reckon. Their relative strength must be measured 
by the boldness and success with which they attack 
that foe; and whoever can weaken it, or rob it of 
that prestige on which it thrives is doing yeoman’s 
work. On the other hand, those who throw their 
influence to its support, as Socialists nowadays gen- 
erally do, help to bolster up a barbarism which, in 
reality, is tottering to its grave. There is no get- 
ting out of this position. 

In long interviews with Captain Smith my own 
mind was perpetually haunted by the picture of 
these idealists; strangers in a country whose lan- 
guage they scarcely understand; without a penny 
in their pockets, hounded from ocean to ocean by 
detectives living in luxury on funds wrung by gov- 
ernment from labor; sold out by those who would 
have stayed their friends had not government 
turned on the thumbscrews; the prey of every 
stool-pigeon looking for “easy” money; thrown 


headlong into foul prisons and finally rounded up 
in court for the sport of degenerates who gloat over 
victims slain in the arena that legal gladiators may 
win a reputation. 

These men are naturally strong personalities, 
capable of great humanitarian work and eager to 
accomplish it. Government keeps them for years 
behind the bars, loads them with indignities and 
reduces them to helplessness. 

Such pictures show society at its worst; and we 
need to see it at its worst, that we may understand 
the destructive work ahead of us. They beget stern 
thought, and stern thoughts are wanted, to.beget 
stern action. WILLIAM C. OWEN. 


SOCIALIST PATERNALISM. 


A California Socialist, elected to the state Legisla- 
ture, has introduced a bill to make a minimum wage 
for labor. The measure has called forth considerable 
discussion throughout the state, and it is pleasant to 
note the attitude the organized workers of San Fran- 
cisco have taken in the matter. They have unquali- 
ledly condemned it as a dangerous piece of paternal- 
ism. 

The Coast Seamen’s Journal says: 

“The ‘mission of labor organization’ is to establish 
conditions favorable to labor. The-labor organization 
fixes its own minimum wage. In so doing it ‘plays its 
own game. To surrender that function to the Legis- 
lature or other law-making body is to play the other 
fellow’s game, to play into the hands of those who as- 
sume to'know, better than the workers themselves, what 
is ‘good for labor.’ The labor movement puts no hope 
in the proposition of fixing and maintaining wages by 
legislation.” 

In a letter to the San Francisco Labor Council, Sam- 
uel Gompers says: 

“Speaking fundamentally, a minimum wage should be 
established and maintained by the organization of labor. 
If a minimum wage law for workingmen is established 
by law, by the same token it is more than probable 
that it may finally transpire that another law will be 
enacted, compelling workingmen to work for such a 
minimum as a maximum. When this time comes, when 
by statutory enactment wages are set, it will only be 
another step to force workingmen to work at the be- 
hest of their employers, or at the behest of the state, 
which will be equivalent to, and will be, slavery. 

“We want a minimum wage established, but we want 
it established by the solidarity of the workingmen them- 
selves through the economic forces of their trade 
unions, rather than by any legal enactment.” 

He gives the Socialists a well-deserved rap in the fol- 
lowing: 

“Many partisan and side-issue political movements 
are indulged in, with the deliberate calculation to at- 
tract working people so that they may be diverted from 
the substantial accomplishments of the trade unions. 

“We must not, we can not, depend upon legislative 
enactments to set wage standards, When once we eñ- 
courage such a system, it is equivalent to admitting our 
incompetency for self-government. and our inability to 
seek better conditions.” 

The American labor movement has many failings, but 
it has always been right on the question of state inter- 
ference in labor matters. But if the Socialists ever 
get the upper hand in the unions the law-making Social- 
ists will get their fine work in and the unions will be 
handed over to the state. Workers, beware of your 
well-meaning, but utterly dangerous, state Socialist 
friends. EDWIN RENARD. 


PROTECTING STRIKERS. 

“The claim is made that Socialist politics is necessary 
to protect striking workingmen from the brutalities of 
the military power. If strikers are clubbed by the po- 
lice we are told that this would not have happened if 
we had had a Socialist mayor. If the clubbing is done 
by the militia, it is a Socialist governor we need; 
if the regular army is serving as slugging committee 
we are just as much in need of a Socialist president. 
Leaving aside the rather doubtful question whether a 
Socialist mayor, or governor, or president could pre- 
vent the use of the military power in case of a strike, 
I will merely point out that it is a president we need in 
all these cases. The governor can order the militia to 
act whenever a mayor refuses to use the police; and 
the president can order out the regular army if a gov 
ernor fails to repress a strike with the militia We 
should therefore always elect a Socialist president be- 
fore we declare a strike.’"—From “Political Socialism,” 
by B. E. Nilsson, 10 cents; a pamphlet that exposes the 
fallacies of politics. 
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LEAGUE No. 1, NELSON, B. C. 


One of the worst forms of centralization in a 
working tlass organization is the autocratic control 
of its official journal. The rank and file of its read- 
ers, being an unorganized mass, are completely out 
of touch with one another; they are. incapable of 
concerted action. Thus they cannot readily force 
the editor to represent their ideas, and as a conse- 
quence are compelled to accept whatever he cares 
to print. 

The result is that the powerful weapon of ‘the 
press is left in the hands of a few executives, to 
use as they see fit. And in all organizations they 
generally use it to their own ends, and to perpet- 
uate themselves in power. By a press censorship 


they strangle all ideas contrary to their interests. 


Thus the fertile field of the rank and file is refused 
expression, often to the distinct detriment of the 
Organization. This phase of labor organization is 
too well known to need further illustration. 

The remedy for the above condition lies in the 
decentralization of the control of the paper. That 
is, the paper must be taken out of the hands of the 
few and placed in the hands of the many, thereby 
making it a true expression of the movement. If 
THE SYNDICALIST is to voice the sentiment of 
the Syndicalist movement throughout the country, 
this decentralized form of control must be perfected. 
This was one of the principal ideas the publishers 
had in mind when they inaugurated the system of 
each league editing and financing its own column. 

Through this method the ideas expressed in each 
column will voice the Sentiment of the local sub- 
scribers, and will be a powerful weapon in the hands 
of the local leagues to frustrate any attempt to 
build up a machine around the paper. Instead of 
individual kicking as to what should or should not 
be advocated, if each league had their own column 
they would be in direct control, and would direct 
and dictate to their editor what policy the paper 
should pursue. In case of arbitrariness on the part 
of the editor, one or more leagues by combining 
together and withdrawing their support would com- 
peł the editor to fully realize just who controlled 
the paper. 

The leagues should get busy, take a column in 
the paper, see that it contains live labor news of 
vital importance to their locality or particular in- 
dustry that they are working on. 


The Shingle Weavers have extended their juris- 
diction to all workers in the lumber industry; they 
are now called the “International Union of Shingle 
Weavers, Sawmill Workers and Woodsmen.” They 
increased their membership 2,500 during the month 
of March. It is up to the jacks in British Columbia 
to get into this rebel organization. 

Say, you lumber jacks, why not write for particu- 
lars to William H. Reid, secretary-treasurer of the 
I. U. of S. W. S. & W.? His address is 306 May- 
nard Building, Seattle, Wash. 


The City Council recently passed a resolution 
Stating that all men employed by the city must be 
union men, and all work given to contractors must 
be done by union labor. They voted for this in 
their union halls. J. W. JOHNSTONE. 


As we go to press we received the following tele- 
gram: 

Nelson, B. C., April 8. 
Syndicalist, 1000 Paulina Street, Chicago. 

General strike in building trade unions, also ma- 
chinists in iron works. Solidarity will win; not one 
union refused to quit. Out since April 1. Settle- 
ment expected tomorrow. Will write particulars. 

ALBERT S. ELLIOTT. 


THE MADNESS OF WAR. 

A faint indication of‘the terrible meaning of war 
comes to us through letters received by an elec- 
trical engineer in this city, from Bulgaria, appealing 
for help to feed the women and children left at 
home, while the husbands and fathers are gone to 
kill the Turks. 

“I have a number of letters from Bulgaria,” said 
Mr. Vladimiroff, “in‘which are appeals for financial 
help. The letters are from ministers and private 
individuals. They all make the same appeal—‘Send 
us help if you can.’ 
“The whole civilized world has read with aston- 
ishment of the tremendous achievement of a nation 
twice as big in population as that of the city of 
Chicago, with not one-tenth of its wealth. 

“No one seems to have even given a thought of 
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what it must all mean. It has meant this: It was 
not an army going to war, but a whole nation. All 
its food, its clothing, and men are at the front. 

“There are no great riches accumulated in Bul- 
garia, because its people are mostly farmers, shep- 
herds, small tradesmen, or artisans. When these 
men went to the front, when all their surplus food 
and clothing was requisitioned for the support of 
the army in the field, the women, children and the 
infirm were left at home ta shift for themselves as 
best they could.” 

Everything to the front—food, clothing and men; 
and women and children, the aged and infirm, left 


-at home to starve! Is not that the act of madmen? 


Surety no one with an ounce of reason would com- 
mit such madness. Maddened by patriotism and 
religion, the Bulgarian workers are easily induced 
to forsake everything and go to “the front” for the 
glory of the king and the benefit of the capitalist. 

Nearly a hundred thousand men have already 
perished in the Balkan war. Dr. Peebles tells us, 
in a pamphlet just off the press, that 14,000,000 men 
were killed in war in the nineteenth century, as fol- 
lows: 


Napoleonic wars............- 8,000,000 
German wars ..........cece0. 800,000 
Russo-Turkish wars ......- ".. 200,000 
South American wars......... 500,000 
Italian War visas 36u daw seeads 500,000 
United States (civil war)..... 500,000 
Different colonial wars....... 3,000,000 


The same authority tells us that “War equipages 
in Europe absorb one-half of the wealth created by 
productive labor,” and that, “Military expenditures 
in the United States during the last eight years have 
absorbed $1,500,000,000.” 

We learn, further, that all the arsenals of the 
United States “are working day and night to rush 
work on 100,000 of the most destructive guns ever 
handled.” 

Is this government preparing to plunge into a 
war with Mexico, and are these new guns intended 
for use in the invasion of that unfortunate people? 

In 1910 this peaceful, non-military country spent 
$262,000,000 on its army and navy—an expenditure 
so large that it was only surpassed by that of 
Great Britain and Russia. 

The Syndicalists in France are carrying on ‘a 
vigorous campaign against the passage of a bill to 
increase the time of compulsory military service to 
three years, while a capitalist paper has boldly 
stated that “any deputy who will not vote for the 
bill should.be shot.” Thus the mouthpieces of the 
master class openly advocate the murder of the 
politicians who will not do its bidding. 

Will war never cease and men become civilized? 
Not while capitalism lasts. For capitalism is com- 
mercial conquest carried on by military methods. 

The Bulgarian peasant and mechanic are caught 
in the trap of war either by the frenzy of supersti- 
tion of the force of conscription; and in this re- 
spect are no different than we Americans would be 
if our capitalist masters ordered a war tomorrow. 

Not until the workers of the world refuse, not 
only to go to war, but to make implements of war, 
or to furnish food and transportation for soldiery 
—not until then will war cease—not until the toilers 
refuse longer to be tools. JAY FOX. 


THE BELGIAN STRIKE. | 
The Belgian Socialists, under the leadership of Van- 


dervelde, are going to pull off a general strike on April 
14. This strike is for universal suffrage. They have 
been “preparing” for more than a year. What the poor 
slaves have to prepare is quite beyond my comprehen- 
sion. The masters can make use of the time to organize 
scabs and gather supplies, so they won’t be hungry, and 
can have a vacation while the slaves are striking. 

This is especially significant in view of what Vander- 
velde has written on the question and quoted by 
Hunter: 

“The general strike has attained whole or partial suc- 
cess only,” says Vandervelde, “when it has taken the 
government by surprise. This was the case, for exam- 
ple, with the first Belgian strike in April, 1893, and the 
first Russian general strike in October, 1904. On the 
other hand, the Dutch general strike (1903), the sec- 
ond Belgian strike (1902), the second and third Rus- 
sian general strikes, which did not take the government 
by surprise, have ended in checks which have exer- 
cised, long after the defeat, a depressing influence on 
the proletariat.” 

Did Van. write that because he believed it, or just to 
belittle the constructive work of the Direct Action 
ists? If he believed it, he is betraying the Belgian 
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Socialists into the jaws of defeat. If he is acting 
honestly now, he was a liar and falsifier when he wrote 
the interview for Hunter. 


THE SOCIAL WAR 

Is a ripping revolutionary weekly, published at 229 
West street, New York City. It is uncompromis- 
ing in its attitude, clear and direct in its attack on 
the system. It is a pleasure to see a straight-out 
direct action paper—there are so many straddlers. 
We welcome The Social War as a worthy fellow- 
fighter in the war to end the social war. 


SYNDICALIST LEAGUE OF 
ST. LOUIS AND VICINITY 


Headquarters, 1214 Franklin Ave.; Open 7 to 11 p. m. 
Week Days; also Sunday Afternoons 
and Evenings. 
Business Meeting Every Saturday at 8 p. m. 


FEDERATION OF STRIKE COMMITTEES. 
A co-operation of strike committees in each com- 
munity of all the groups on strike for the purpose 
of creating solidarity and united action, and con- 
centrating their efforts on any point that is stub- 
bornly resisted for a long time by the boss. 
Statement. 
” The present method of striking is for many 
groups of strikers to wage their war independently 
of each other and unconscious of each other's suc- 
cess or failures. In every industrial center are to 
be found, every day of the year, from half a dozen 
to twenty-five or more strikes, each with its strike 
committee and each independent of the other. 

The Federation of Strike Committees would im- 
mediately transfer the situation from many Itttle 
strikes into one big strike, thereby creating soli- 
darity and enthusiasm that seldom is found in the 
many little strikes, The bosses would be in con- 
stant danger of a general strike, because all the 
strikes united would make such a big showing that 
the bosses would have to grant demands or the 
strike fever would spread to other shops, rapidly 
increasing the ranks of the strikers until the general 
strike would be reached. 

Formation of the Federation of Strike Committees. 

The central labor body shall select a secretary 
whose duty. shall be to perform the secretarial work 
of the Federation of Strike Committees and report 
to the central labor body. He shall have no auto- 
cratic power whatsoever. 

The Federation of Strike Committees shall be 
composed of the regular strike committees of each 
group on strike, and as soon as a strike is settled 
the committee representing that strike shall be 
withdrawn from the Federation of Strike Commit- 
tees; and as soon as a strike is declared, that strike 
committee shall be eligible to seats in the Federa- 
tion of Strike Committees. Representation to the 
Federation of Strike Committees shall be purely 
voluntary on the part of the strikers and may be 
withdrawn at any time. 

Powers of Federation of Strike Committees. 

The Federation of Strike Committees shall have 
no autocratic power whatsoever. It shall not de- 
cide terms of settlement of strikes except with the 
consent of the strikers directly involved. The Fed- 
eration of Strike Committees shall not be empow- 
ered to order men out or back to work; this is left 
to the men directly concerned for decision. 

The Federation of Strike Committees shall not 
interfere with strikers who do not desire to affiliate. 
Duties of the Federation of Strike Committees. 

The duties of the Federation of Strike Commit- 
tees shall be to promote solidarity in every way 


possible. The Federation of Strike Committees 


shall call a mass-meeting of all the strikers in the 
community at least once every two weeks, and call 
on all sympathizers to join in the demonstration. 
In this way the old trouble of “picketing” will be 
more than overcome. 

The Federation of Strike Committees shall meet 
every day in order to meet all emergencies. 
Advantages Gained by the Federation of Strike 

Committees. 

1. An immense solidarity would be produced. 

2. The expense of advertising boycotts and get- 
ting out literature would be greatly reduced and 
the amount of work done tremendously increased. 

3. The Federation of Strike Committees could 
throw big masses of pickets at any one point on 
short notice. 

4. The Federation of Strike. Committees would 
play an invaluable part in case of a general strike. 
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5. The Federation of Strike Committees would 
practically be free of “machines” because it would 
be constantly getting “new blood,’ since members 
would only hold their seats during the progress of 
their strike. Committees would be coming and 
going -as strikes are declared on and off. 

6. Imagine how little enthusiasm can be aroused 
in a number of small, isolated strikes. Also imag- 
ine what a power these would be when all combined 
together. Also the bringing together in mass- 
meeting of all the strikers and sympathizers at 
stated periods would create an immense enthusiasm. 
Such meetings would soon eradicate all craft preju- 
dice and pave the way for organization along indus- 
trial lines. 

7. Furthermore, it would be extremely difficult 
for the strikers to be “sold” out, because it would 
have to be done under the gaze of all the workers 
on strike. 

The Federation of Strike Committees—the fight- 
ing body of the labor movement—would concern 
itself with the conduct of strikes only; all legis- 
lative. matters to be left to the organizations com- 
posing it. = 

The Syndicalist League of St. Louis and Vicinity 
submits the above proposition to the militants of 
the Syndicalist League of North America, for their 
consideration. SECRETARY. 

a 
THE REVOLT OF LABOR. 

At the present time the English trade unions, 
numbering about 2,000,000, are voting on the propo- 
sition of a nation-wide movement to establish a 
_ universal eight-hour day in Great Britain. The 
proposed plan is for all the workers to demand an 
eight-hour day on a certain date, and in case of 
refusal to go to work as usual, but to quit at the 
expiration of eight hours. This is to be kept up 
until the eight-hour day is recognized or a general 
strike or lockout precipitated. Already several of 
the largest unions in England have voted in favor 
of this revolutionary method of getting shorter 
hours, and from all indications the plan will soon 
be tried on a gigantic scale. 

This plan, borrowed from the French Syndical- 
ists, is only one of the many evidences of the 
rennaissance now taking place in the English labor 
movement. One significant feature of this “re- 
birth” js that it dates from the demise of the Eng- 
lish Industrial Workers of the World. As long as 
the rebels herded together in little bunches outside 
the trade unions and spent their time “baying the 
moon” about the impossibility of reviving the trade 
unions, these organizations remained inert and 
apparently devoid of life. But when the rebels 
gave up their useless howling and set themselves 
about constructive work, their accomplishments 
immediately became evident. The present great 
upheaval in the English labor movement, which is 
without parallel in labor history; is largely due to 
their efforts. American direct actionists who are 
still in the “baying the moon” stage might profit- 
ably study the English labor movement. 


The I. W. W. strike of rubber workers at Akron, 
Ohio, has been declared off. The workers have 
been advised to go back to work and reorganize. 
Considering that the I. W. W. has always such 
harsh condemnation (and bushels of fancy tactics 
to advise) for A. F. of L. workers who similarly 
calmly stay on strike and watch themselves being 
starved into submission, we may be permitted to 
ask why the I. W. W. didn’t take some of its own 
advice in this strike? Why wasn’t the much-adver- 
tised intermittent or irritation strike used? The 
answer is easy: The present ignorance and lack of 
solidarity of the workers simply prohibit such tac- 
tics being used. And the I. W. W., when it comes 
face to face with more realities, will find that 
numerous others of the theories upon which it is 
built won't pan out. It will learn that a conserva- 
tive working class is not going to suddenly accept 
a completely new set of tactics overnight, but that 
it is going to revolutionize its methods only gradu- 
ally. When the I. W. W. learns the difference 
between theory and practice possibly it won't be 
so condemnatory of every union that fails to meas- 
ure up to its arbitrary ideals. 


London taxicab chauffeurs have won a notable 
victory, after an eight weeks’ strike that cost their 
employers $3,500,000. The strike was waged chiefly 
to force down the price of gasoline, which the 
chauffeurs must buy from their employers. A max- 
imum of 16 cents a gaflon was set. With gasoline 
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now costing the employers 28 cents a gallon, just 
what this means becomes clear. As the employers 
are being forced to sell their gasoline for 12 cents 
per gallon less than they pay for it, it looks as 
though finally a way has been found to put a real 
crimp in the masters’ pocketbook. All that is 
needed is an extension of the principle and capital- 
ism will be at an end. 


The French government is proposing to lengthen 
the term of compulsory military service from two 
to three years. The C. G. T. has launched a great 
campaign against the project. If the government 
adopts the measure in spite of the working-class 
protest, France will undoubtedly be treated to one 
of the greatest shake-ups in its history. 


Disgruntled Italian sailors have discovered a way 
to strike and not run afoul of the severe maritime 
laws against striking. Recently in several Italian 
ports they all quit work, stating that they were too 
sick to work. A squad of doctors were hastily 
summoned, but to no avail; the shipping was 
brought to a standstill. 


The bricklayers and carpenters have just joined 
the Chicago Building Trades Council, making it the 
strongest in the country, with 100,000 members. 
The plasterers, the only independent building 
trades union, are also expected to affiliate shortly. 


Ten months ago the street car men, surface and 
elevated, of Chicago were on the verge of a general 
strike to better their wages and working condi- 
tions. As public sentiment was with them, the 
strike would have surely been a success. After 
much parleying the union officials secured a tenta- 
tive agreement from the companies which gave 
many concessions to the workers. The latter re- 
fused to accept it, however, voting it down by a 
10-to-1 vote. Then the controversy went to an 
arbitration committee. After deliberating eight 
months this prejudiced committee has finally 
brought in its award, which gives the workers 
fewer concessions than did the tentative agreement 
they so overwhelmingly voted down months before. 
However, the street car men will accept it. There 
is nothing else for them to do. The magnificent 
strike movement they had on foot has been de- 
moralized. By permitting the matter to go to arbi- 
tration, and agreeing to abide by the decision, they 
practically surrendered their ability to strike. And 


they have very properly been stung for so doing. 
Great is arbitration! 


Ten days ago 4,700 Chicago painters went on 
strike for an increase of wages and the right to at 
all times have access to the building specifications 
—this latter somewhat revolutionary demand being- 
to prevent the contractors from “skimping” or 
saboting their work, and thus taking work from the 
painters. Surprising as it may seem to those who 
believe the dogma that “the A. F. of L. has not 
won a strike in ten years,” this strike is practically 
won, almost all the contractors having come to 
terms. The victory is in no small measure.due to 
the stand taken by the other building trades unions. 
They one and all refuse to work with scabs, conse- 
quently the boss painters, not wishing a general 
building trades strike, have not dared ‘to try to 
break the strike by replacing the strikers with 
scabs. If the Chicago building trades unions have 
not yet developed to the point of always making 
their demands concertedly, and always striking to- 
gether, they have at least learned the valuable les- 
son that to work with scabs is fatal. At the rate 
they are now progressing the general strike will 
soon be a popular weapon among them. 


The street car system of Buffalo is completely 
paralyzed by a general strike: no cars whatever 
are moving. Several thousand troops are already 
on the scene and 10,000 more have been asked for. 
The local Central Trades and Labor Council has 
notified the street car magnates that if the strike is 


not settled shortly a general strike of the 42,000 


union men in Buffalo will be called. 
WM. Z. FOSTER. 


SOCIETY NOTES. 
These society notes are saboted. 


x x #£ 
The saboter is between me and the printer. 
* + >+ 


[I am just trying the dope on the doctor.—J. F.] 


We, us, the Chicago painters, are on strike against 
the bosses. * & $ 


In tinting ceilings don’t cut out the cracks; just 
face the wide ones. 

+ * * 

A little washing soda in the paste, and then just 
watch the wallpaper turn yellow in spots. Watch 
that boss get yellower. 

* * * 

A good painter can join the post-impressionist 
school of art. Just make many swipes with that 
stippling brush on the last coat of paint. That 
scab boss will likely holler louder than the old- 
school artists. * s% +$ 


A fink boss can be educated some with a very 
artistic job of wall finishing. Mix the glue size 
extra heavy. Apply after first coat of paint; lay 
on thick and smooth, so as not to be noticeable to 
the eye. . 8 * 


Where a scab job is already finished, blow out, 
or better yet, suck a few fresh eggs. Load with 
chloride of potassium; stop the holes; use as mis- 
siles. They leave their mark, providing you don’t 
miss your mark. J. A. JONES. 
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HENDERSON BAY ROUTE—Steamer Tyconds 
leaves Commercial Dock, Tacoma, for ale aan 
Henderson Bay, including Home, wE a ii 
2:30 p. m., returning next morning. un 
8 a. m.. returning same day. E 

urs- 

COMMUNISTIC LIBRARY—Meets every i 
day night from 8 to 10 o’clock; every Sunday mish 
ing from 10 to 12 o'clock. Free lessons 7 Se 
and Esperanto. Books in any language IT 
Hudson street, Trenton, N. J. a 

FOR SALE—Cheap—In Home Colony; an act 
four-room Rouse chicken house, bearing i Srey. 
good view. Apply M., Rasnick Home, 
Wash. : tion. 1423 

“WHY?” A magazinelet of the Adare athly, 

S. Washington street, Tacoma, Wash. 


60c a year. 


SABOTAGE, BY POUGET. Ses 
The first book on sabotage, and written ee aa 
who knows what it is. The Socialist oe will 


is b 
it as a crime. What is sabotage? This aa 


put you wise to the newest and most 


weapon of the working class. to 
Price, 25c. Free with a years subscription 
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THE CHEAPEST SHALL BE DEAREST. 

Another of those periodical horrors of the 
mining industry has happened. The Finleyville 
Mine consumed a hundred miners at a gulp. 
Miners are cheap—they cost nothing. 

The only thing under heaven’s blue vaults that 
comes without price—begging you to take him— 
is a working man. This levels the white man 
with the black, the yellow and the brown. 

Why should we be so particular then about 
preserving their lives, since they are so plentiful 
and so cheap? That is the question sordid busi- 
ness asks itself. And the answer is a mine ex- 
plosion and a shirt factory fire, a train wreck and 
a ship wreck, and a million crippled railroad and 
factory workers to supplement the heap of dead. 

For the object of business is profit. And the 
purpose of profit is luxury and ease. 

The mansion and the auto are far removed 
from the mine explosion, and it is gruesome busi- 
ness to trace their connection. To follow the 
invisible line from the diamond tiara on the head 
of Miss Vanity Fair back to the crisped and 
mangled forms of the dead in the Finleyville 
mine—that is not the task of Miss Fair to do. 

She is not interested in making her life uncom- 
fortable. She wants to add to the number and 
variety of her pleasures. She wants to lengthen 
the days and the nights that their joys may be 
prolonged. 

It is not her business; it is not the business of 
sordid business to look after the miners’ safety 
and happiness. They don’t purposely make the 
mines unsafe, but they are not interested in that 
kind of philanthropy. They are interested in get- 
ting profits and diamonds. They are not their 
brother’s keepers, at least not of the brothers so 
low down in the scale as the miners. 

Of course they will be a little disturbed that 
the miners should be killed in their mine. If 
the slaughter took place in the mine near by they 
would pass over quickly to the society page. 

I have no blame for this. I merely explain. 
It is human nature planted in an environment 
favorable to the culture of that sort of human 
fruit. 

Who, then, can be interested in making the 
mines and the factories safe and healthy? Why 
the miners and the factory workers, of course. 
It is their health and happiness that is involved. 
It is their lives and liberties that are at stake; and 
no one else can be depended upon to safeguard 
them but themselves. 

For ages they have depended upon the philan- 
thropy, upon the goodness of employers. They 
are learning now that the individual interests of 
men is the motive power behind their actions. 
And this is the greatest discovery the working 
class has ever made. Once getting it firmly im- 
planted in their minds they will know just what 
to expect from a man when they know his eco- 
nomic and social standing. 

They will lose all faith in capitalists and near- 
capitalists, They will distrust the professional 
“friend” of labor, and they will necessarily de- 
velop a self-reliance and a class solidarity that 
will make them masters of their own destiny. 


Then there will be no more mine explosions. 
If they cannot be made safe places to work in 
the mines will be closed entirely and we will turn 
elsewhere for our motive power. For then a 
worker’s life will not be the cheapest thing on 
earth, but the dearest. 


THE BELGIAN STRIKE, WON? 

The Belgian strike is over. That is all I can 
safely say for it now. That is all I may be able 
to say for years. I may live to learn the verdict 
and I may not. The government agreed to have 
a commission take up the matter and draw up a 
bill along the lines of the general strike demand. 
There is no assurance it will ever pass such a 
bill. 

I am inclined to think the socialists fell too 
easily. They may again have to resort to the 
“dark age weapon,” the general strike, before 
they get a chance to “strike at the ballot box.” 

I am sure it was with extreme reluctance, and 
only as “the last resort of desperation,” that the 
leaders of the social democracy soiled their dainty 
fingers with such rough stuff as the general strike. 
As it was, they handled it very gently, and cast it 
aside when the government but winked at them, 
like he, who, having once attained the uppermost 
round, turns his back upon the ladder, scorning 
the base degrees by which he assended. 

At any rate J shall be glad if the Belgian work- 
ers get equal suffrage without any further delay. 
I would have them learn for themselves what I 
believe to be true, to wit: that a strike at the 
ballot box is not a strike at the money box. 


ARCH TRAITOR TO BE FREE. 

Ortie McManigal is one of the most despicable 
creatures of the age; a craven coward who feared 
to take the consequences of his own acts; a 
knavish, unprincipled skunk, without a spark of 
manhood, who betrayed his comrades in order 
to save his own corrupt hide; a vile thing with- 
out the soul of a louse, moving about in the mask 
of a man. 

This object we learn is to be released from 
prison as a reward for his viciousness. 

But will he ever be free? The fear of retribu- 
tion will follow him to the grave. He traded all 
that is dear to man for a shadow. He has been 
cheated. 

There is some freedom for him inside the jail. 
There will be none outside. The dispatch says 
he will make his way promptly to some placé 
where he is unknown. He cannot go where he 
will be unknown to himself. 

He is, no doubt, pondering now over the fate 
of another historical traitor, Cary, who betrayed 
his Irish revolutionary comrades into the noose 
of the British hangman; of how they packed 
him, disguised as a woman, where he would be 
“unknown,” and of how retribution reached him 
before he landed in Australia. 


PROGRESS AND THE PESSIMIST. 

‘Let the pessimist, who has predicted the early 
downfall of the A. F. of L., sit on this right 
quick. The A. F. of L. has passed the two million 
mark; an increase of a quarter of a million since 
its last convention, in November. 

Do you think the pessimist is going to be 
crushed by this weight of numbers? Not much. 


I see him crawling out from under it all twisted 


and bent, propounding a brand new theory, which 


is that the capitalists have conspired to defeat 
the sudden and beneficent effect of his other 
theory upon the working class. 

The swift growth of the labor unions is the 
result of a fast awakening going on in the ranks 
of labor and the active efforts put forward by 
the unions to take advantage of it. The tactic 
being put into effect- now in Pennsylvania, of 
gathering the organizers of all unions into a dis- 
trict and cleaning it up with one big round of 
agitation, is a winner, and will no doubt be ap- 
plied systematically to every section of the coun- 
try. It is a means of organization Syndicalists 
can well boost. It has mass and force to it, the 
things that, with activity, make the world move. 

But the pessimist says the capitalists are behind 
it. I hope they are, and so very far they'll never 
catch up. 


SOMETHING ROTTEN IN D—. 

An editor, renowned for the flavor of this 
bunk, effected to believe that this paper thinks 
the United’ Mine Workers’ Union “an adjunct 
of the capitalist class,” and forthwith dug into 
its hide. The advertising will help considerable, 
for there is nothing a new labor paper needs 
more. That is not all, however, I am thankful 
for. The screed means something more. It em- 
phasizes the urgent need for Syndicalist activity 
in the W. F. of M. 

For, where there is an editor so dull or indiffer- 
ent as not to understand a plain proposition in 
English, or so crooked he will purposely mis- 
construe it, I say there is something rotten in 
Denver, and it is about time to make a cleanup. 


GOING TOO FAR. 

A celebrated Chicago surgeon, Doctor Murphy, 
says that 600,000 deaths in the United States can 
be prevented and nearly two billions saved each 
year if the proper precautions were taken against 
disease. He blames his own profession for not 
teaching the principle of prevention to the people. 

The doctor is unreasonable. A limited amount 
of philanthropy and public spiritedness is, no 
doubt, to be expected from the time-honored pro- 
fession of medicine. But to expect it to teach 
how to avoid disease and thereby annihilate itself, 
is exceeding the speed limit. 


MORE JAILING FOR WORKERS. 

A number of strike leaders in Paterson, in- 
cluding Bill Haywood, have been indicted on the 
charge of inciting riot, which shows the strike 
of the silk workers is a good job. If it wasn't, 
there would be no arrests. Arrests of this sort 
is a sabotage used by the bosses. It drains our 
pockets for lawyers’ fees. 


Closing their headquarters and locking some 
women up is not going to settle the woman 
question for John Bull. It will only get him in 
worse. 


A jail never yet settled a question for very 
long. 


The high cost of going up will come down if 
Professor Wilson has his way. Bibles are on 
his tariff free list. 


Jay Fox, 
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SYNDICALISM; A WORKING-CLASS CON- 
CEPTION OF SOCIALISM. 


II. 

The best-known French Socialist leaders, as 
Guesde, Valiant, Jaures, and even the revolution- 
ary Herve, always assert that the Socialist side of 
the Syndicalist programme has been taken from 
them. But if we compare Syndicalist formulas with 
any Socialist or radical schools we find that if they 
are related to any it is with the great French peas- 
ant Socialist, J. P. Proudhon, who in his “L’Idee 
Generale de la Revolution” says, “to melt, to merge, 
to dissolve the political or governmental system 
into an economic one by reducing, simplifying, de- 
centralizing ,and abolishing one after the other, 
all the parts of the enormous machine, called gov- 
ernment or state.” 

“On the other hand, the device of the parliamen- 
tary Socialist, “by political action to arrive at a 
social transformation,” is nearly word by word a 
repetition of the Radical creed before the revolution 
of 1848, as expressed by the great Radical leader, 
Ledru-Rollin, the ardent advocate of universal suf- 
frage, which he introduced during the revolution of 
1848: “The tendencies distinguishing the Demo- 
cratic party from others are that it strives to arrive 
by politics at a social transformation.” 

As the origin of the ideas of French Syndicalism 
can be traced to Proudhon, those of English Syn- 
dicalism can be directly attributed to Robert Owen 
and the Owenite movement (1825-40). The Owen- 
ites understood quite well that the so-called labor 
legislation and political reforms, as insurance 
against accidents, co-partnerships, etc., were pallia- 
tives, as Thompson said in his “Labor Rewarded” 
(1827). From whom the Owenites expected the 
real solution of the social problem may be seen from 
the following words of Thompson: “Industrious 
classes * * * whose voice has never been con- 
sulted in regulating their destinies, are now learning 
their own interests and their importance as rational 
beings; they will soon speak out; and thenceforward 
they alone will regulate human affairs, essentially 
their affairs.” l 

Robert Owen’s declaration at a great meeting in 
1833 was as categorical and clear: “The source of 
wealth is labor. Wealth will remain in the hands 
of the workers when they act in concert to this 
end.” 

We wish the newly started English Syndicalist 
movement the same success as was enjoyed by the 
Owenite movement at that period, when the Owen- 
ite General Union of Productive Classes had more 
than 500,000 members, among whom were many 
agricultural laborers’ unions, as well as working 
women’s organizations. 

But Proudhon’s Mutualism, as well as the Owen- 
ite movement, were diverted from their economic 
action by political movements, as, for instance, 
Chartism. This will not be the case with Syndical- 
ism, with its direct action against capitalism and 
the state. To act against the state means to attack, 
to destroy its political institutions, and to substitute 
for the state organization the industrial unions of 
the producing classes. 

Robert Owen and Proudhon were both children 
of the people, and, till they succeeded with their 
work, lived the life of thé poor. They knew, there- 


fore, by experience that the people’s idea of social 
justice is simply to liberate the producer from legal- 
ized or non-legalized robbery by capitalists, state 
or church, and to allow him to dispose freely of his 
entire produce. 

Except Robert Owen and Proudhon, the founders 
of all other Socialist schools were men belonging 
to the privileged classes; and in order to demon- 
strate the possibility of their teachings they were 
always obliged to have recourse to various political, 
religious and philosophical arguments. So Saint- 
Simon and his school preached the organization of 
industry by the state, with, as they called it, Neo- 
Christian morality as a guide. Fourier and his fol- 
lowers based their conception of social justice on 
the historical development of mankind and on 
human nature. Louis Blanc’s project of organiza- 
tion of production, as well as that of other authori- 
tarian communists, was founded on the state in the 
role of reformer and benefactor. The same is the 
case with the present widespread doctrines of social 
democracy, which are argued and defended in the 
name of the interests of the state. 

All those Socialist theories, when’ not conceived 
by workers themselves, had to find the justification 
for their proposals in the most abstract, would-be 
scientific and philosophic reasoning; and some 
Socialist thinkers—as Marx—elaborated such a 
complicated mixture of dialectical metaphysics that 
the party itself is split up into different camps, and, 
just as it is with Christian theology, each pretends 
to be the only true orthodox exponent of their 
teacher. 

In order to convince a member of the privileged 
classes, imbued with the prejudices of his position, 
of the immorality of appropriating the produce of 
other people's labor, it was perhaps necessary to 
enter into an elaborate explanation; but a worker, 
a peasant without philosophy or political economy, 
knows perfectly well that in justice the whole prod- 
uce of work ought to belong to the producer. That 
is why the Syndicalist formula, the statute of the 
French Confederation of Labor, expressing this 
popular idea of social justice, is so short, clear and 
convincing: “To organize, outside all political par- 
ties, all the workers conscious of the struggle for 
the abolition of the wage system and employers.” 

For people with such a fundamental conception 
of Socialism there is no need to create new doc- 
trines to prove their rights; their whole attention 
is absorbed by the vital problem how to realize their 
idea of social justice. Once this question of realiza- 
tion had arisen, the workers recognized the neces- 
sity—(1) to organize production, which means to 
create a union or Syndicate of each branch of pro- 
duction; (2) to place the use and destination of the 
produce entirely under the control of the producing 
collectivity—the union; (3) to let the exchange and 
consumption of the produce of all branches of in- 
dustries be controlled by the confederation of all 
the unions of producers themselves. 

Once this conception of popular Socialism was 
formulated, the logical conclusion was drawn, that 
the contemporary state organization, with its mil- 
lions of non-producing officials, must disappear, and 
give place to the confederal delegations of the syn- 
dicates, whether local, provincial or national, thus 
realizing Proudhon’s prophecy, “L'atelier fera dis- 
paraitre le gouvernement”—(“The workshop will 
triumph over the state”). 

Our comrades in France during the last fifteen 
years have worked in this direction; they created 
a powerful organization of 600,000 members united 
on this basis. That is why French Syndicalism has 
taken the lead in the international working-class 
movement. Syndicalism itself in reality meant till 
recent years simple trade unionism, and as such the 
trade unions of England and Germany are more 
powerful, richer and more numerous than those of 
France; but they never dared to touch the funda- 
mental popular conception of social justice—to keep 
the whole produce for the producer; they thought 
that Socialism must and can be realized only by 
the state and parliamentary action. But the French 
Syndicalists dared to affirm the possibility of realiz- 
ing Socialism by the direct action of the working 
classes themselves. By this declaration the French 
Syndicalist organization ceased to be a simple trade 
union movement, and became a new independent 
and truly popular Socialist party. 

“FREEDOM,” LONDON. 


Send in a quarter and try THE SYNDICALIST 


for three months. It will improve your mental 
health. 


SYNDICALIST LEAGUE OF 
CHICAGO 


Meetings every Friday evening in Colonial Hall, 
Paulina and Taylor Sts. Talks on labor topics. 
Come up. 


The bread and cake bakers of this city have 
secured an advance of a dollar without a strike. 


The granite cutters of the country are trying to 
establish a $4.00-a-day minimum to be universal. The 
Chicago bosses have just signed up, and the strike 
he - has been called off. 


The Philadelphia painters are on strike. They re- 
fuse to be “A. P. A.s” (American pack animals) any 
longer. All material must be delivered to and taken 
from jobs by the bosses. he painters there have 
awakened to the fact that a suit of clothes is easily 
spoiled. The Chicago painters are still “A. P. A.s” 


The threatened strike of the switchmen on nine- 
teen of the railroads entering Chicago has been 
called off, the railroads having conceded all of the 
d+mands made, except the Sunday and overtime 
rates. This is to be taken up later, but, like all “left- 
overs,” will probably have to be settled by a strike, 
or a manifestation of force, in the near future. 


Union garment workers of Chicago have begun a 
campaign for the organization of the fifty thousand 
toilers who work at that trade in Chicago. The 
New York victory is the inspiration, and it is work- 
ing out well. 

Every member is acting as an organizer, and are 
going to the homes of the workers to talk unionism 
to them. 


A peculiar effect of the recent affiliation of the 
carpenters and bricklayers with the Chicago build- 
ing trades council is that it will probably compel the 
master carpenters’ and masons’ associations to join 
the general body of the building trades employers, 
which treats directly with the building trades coun- 
cil. Like officials of labor unions in similar circum- 
stances, the officials of the master carpenters’ and 
masons’ associations strenuously object to being, ab- 
sorbed by the larger body. They fear the loss of 
their positions, or, at least, of considerable prestige. 
The workers are not the only ones hard to organize; 
nor their organizations the only ones infested with 
grafters. 


The most important strike of the year was that of 
the Painters. Getting $4.80 for 8 hours, on April Ist 
they struck to enforce an advance of 50c. They had 
another important demand. They demanded that the 
hosses shall post copies of the specifications on every 
job, so that the painters can see what the contract 
calls for. The men claim that the bosses often fail to 
live up to the letter of the contract. Not that they 
care a rap, except that they lose by the crooked- 
ness as well as the owner, and they propose to pro- 
tect their interests. If a contractor agrees to put 
five coats on a job and only puts on three, the painter 
gets only three days’ work, where he should have 
five. That’s what’s the matter with Dawby. The 
bosses hated to do it, but they came through, after 
2 month’s idleness. All are back to work again. 


A BIT OF SABOTAGE. 

The following report from the firing line of the 

Illinois Central Railroad strike reads very “sabot- 
agy”: 
“Train No. 135 jumped the tracks in the yards 
and was delayed for some time. Passenger engine 
No. 1953 knocked out a cylinder head at Rockport, 
and they had to work a freight engine on a passen- 
ger train. Engine No. 1954, on a passenger tram, 
lost guides and knocked out a cylinder head at 
Cecelia, Ky. Engine No. 1872, a local engine, had 
to pull a train in, and when it arrived at Central City 
the driving boxes were burning up.” 


LUCY PARSONS ARRESTED. 

Lucy E. Parsons and George Markstall were ar- 
rested in Los Angeles on April 19th for selling liter- 
ature without a license, and kept 24 hours locked 
up without being allowed to communicate the news 
of their arrest to their friends. Mrs. Parsons was 
subjected to the humaliation of being stripped of 
her clothing. Such stupid, petty tyranny is a worthy 
product of Mad Otis and his labor-bating M. and M. 
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LEAGUE NO. 1, NELSON, B. C. 


—— 


TROUBLE IN NELSON—FOR THE BOSS. 

After some discusison among the various unions, 
and in the Trades and Labor Council (the business 
organization of the unions), it was decided that the 
unions requiring improved conditions present their 


schedules together; and strike together, if necessary, 


to enforce the demands. 

The employers refused to “come through;” so it 
was decided to celebrate the birthday of the working 
class, April lst, by taking a vacation of indefinite 
length. 

The only unpatriotic elements were the Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and the Amalgamated Carpen- 
ters, who were of the opinion that, owing to the 
financial conditions (or the lack of it), the boss 
should not be asked to give a birthday present. This 
clement don't sleep very much at night, figuring 
out how the poor boss is going to get along. The 
dominating element is a boss carpenter, who is also 
Mayor of the town. [A later report says the carpen- 
ters laid down their tools and joined the strike, but 
made no demands.—Editor.] 

The celebration began, with the exception of the 
aforementioned carpenters; and the spirit of soli- 
darity shown was supreme. J. A. von Scholtz, or- 
ganizer for the electricians, said it was as fine an 
exhibition as he has seen. 

The town is like a combination of Sundays in the 
middle of the week. What few there are working 
consist of transfer men who own their own rigs; a 
few non-members employed by the retail stores, 
and the bosses themselves, who are chiefly small 
contractors, and still capable of making a bluff at a 
little work to improve their digestive organs. A 
case of forcible “eugenics” for them! They ought 
to be grateful to us for the opportunity, and should 
come through with extra compensation when mat- 
ters are being ‘fixed up. 

“Peaceful picketing” and “moral suasion” of vary- 
ing and diversified grades were the methods em- 
ployed. Several black eyes and decorated faces re- 
sulted during the process. 

The dear public—that gaseous body which is al- 
ways demanding consideration during labor disputes, 
and to which presumably the workers don’t belong— 
howled considerable. Their coal and other supplies 
were running out; and a little trouble arose owing 
to some of them taking out the teams themselves. 
To smooth matters it was decided to let the trans- 
fer men owning their own teams supply them. 

The hospital also howled for coal and ice for its 
patients; but, upon representation from the directors 
that need existed, a wagon was loaded with the 
necessary supplies, and placarded “With permission 
of the Trades and Labor Council.” 

Incidents too numerous to mention occurred; but 
the fighting spirit couldn’t be better—and also good- 
natured. 

Tradesmen Hold Out for Laborers. 


On the afternoon of the Ist, the electricians signed 
an agreement granting them 50c increase per day, 
but refused to go back until the others did. The 
electric power plant, which supplies the city with 
light and power, is a vulnerable point. 

The machinists also obtained their schedule, but 
refused to return until the helpers got theirs. Lat- 
terly the machinists offered to accept 35c per hour 
instead of the 50c asked, if the laborers be con- 
sidered. 

The teamsters, also, not to be outdone, agreed to 
accept the old scale, if the laborers got their de- 
mands. 

In fact, the bosses tried all the known tricks to 
make the men split up, and break the strike, but the 
men are wise to the situation. 

It seemed to trouble the employers that the skilled 
trades should make common cause with the laborers, 
one of them remarking in an aggrieved tone that he 
did not think that combinations of the unions had 
been the feeling of the labor men in Nelson in the 
past. and another complaining that one of his men 
had not been allowed to finish his shift, but had been 
taken out. 

The employers are strongly organized. 
meeting there were 51 present. 

After holding up the city scavenger work for a 
week, it was decided to let it go ahead unhindered. 
Before this decision was arrived at two of the men, 
Hardy and Litchfield, were arrested; and, after con- 
ducting their own case, were fined $20. It need not 
be here inferred that they were fined the 20 bucks 


At one 


because they conducted their own case. The prose- 
cution had not a leg to stand on, even according to 
their own law, as the men did not intimidate the 
driver concerned, contenting themselves with pass- 
ing such words of praise as, “Ain’t he a dandy with 
the lines!” But the intention undoubtedly was to 
make an example of them, and thus scare the strik- 
ers. And so that they would not take the jail sen- 
tence, the option was made 90 days. 

In the meantime various committees of the men 
and employers had been meeting, and ultimately the 
differences were boiled down to that of the laborers. 
And there the matter stands at the present time. 
The employers wish to pay $3 for a 9-hour day and 
the men want 40c per hour for an 8-hour day. 

That the sentiments propagated by the I. W. W., 
and latterly by the Syndicalist, have borne fruit, 
goes without saying, and is only too manifest to 
question. While many of the agitators thought their 
work was just so much mis-spent energy, and the 
men paying little or no attention to what was being 
said, the ideas have filtered in just the same. 

The moral to be drawn from our case is: No 
matter how conservative and lethargic the workers 
may appear, stay with them, and keep drilling the 
ideas in; they will bear fruit when action is called 
for. 

And another moral can also be drawn: The Syn- 
dicalists, unlike the I. W. W., were here operating 
inside the unions not as disrupters, but as builders- 
up, as a solidifying element, welding the various 
units into a cohesive whole, producing a class-con- 
scious and united action effect. 

The result was surprising, both to themselves and 
the employers. WM. CRAIG. 


AUSTRALIA’S CORRUPT LABOR POLITICS. 

Australia’s slump has arrived; 5,000 unemployed 
demonstrated recently and tried to obtain work from 
the government, but failed. The building, boat and 
hat trades are at a standstill. Unemployed artisans 
are roaming the city in desperation. The wages 
boards, which the workers expected would accom- 
plish so much, are being shattered like chaff. Evas- 
ions are being reported from many quarters. Re- 
cently a strike of gas workers happened, and the 
labor premier of New South Wales condemned the 
strike and appealed ito the citizens to do gas stok- 
ing, thus acting as strike breakers. The Lord Mayor 
of Sydney and a number of students worked as 
blacklegs and were publicly thanked by the labor 
premier, proving that the worker lifted into power 
becomes a brutal tyrant. 

The Australians have departed from the path of 
understanding and entered the city of the dead. 
Tyranny is paramount. Meeting no antagonist, it 
encroaches on liberty without the slightest fear. 
Conscription is turning into a despotism. Three 
boys have been flogged in Australia for disobeying 
orders of military fops. The federal labor govern- 
ment is jailing boys in batches of 30 for refusing 
to do the military drills. All this torture is endured 
because a labor government does the torturing, 
which demonstrates that democracy means the 


bludgeoning of the people by the people, for the 


people. 

We celebrated the anniversary of the Paris Com- 
mune, pointing out success was insured as long as 
Direct Action was upheld. Failure commenced with 
the advent of politicians. I drew attention to the 
heroic revolution of the Mexicans, which was a con- 
tinuance of the fight for liberty, equality and fra- 
ternity. J. W. FLEMING, 

Victoria, Australia. 


LECTURES ON SYNDICALISM. 

Laura Payne Emerson, the well-known California 
rebel, has arranged a lecture tour in the interests 
of Syndicalism as follows: 

Los Angeles, May 2d to 10th; Ontario, May 11th; 
San Francisco, May 15th, 16th, 17th; Oakland, May 
18th and 19th: Alameda May 20th; Palo Alto, May 
21st; Chico, May 23d and 24th; Portland, May 26th. 
27th 28th and 29th; Seattle, May 31st, June Ist and 
2d: Tacoma, June 3d and 4th; Everett, June 5th 
and 6th. 

All our readers at these points are urged to join 
in making these meetings a success. 


Social workers report that you can buy a baby for 
$2 or a poodle for $100 in Boston. We'd like to ask 
President Wilson if he'd do anything to cut down 
the high cost of poodles. 


SYNDICALIST LEAGUE OF 
ST. LOUIS AND VICINITY 


Headquarters, 1214 Franklin Ave.; Open 7 to 11 p. m. 
Week Days; also Sunday Afternoons 
and Evenings. 


Business Meeting Every Saturday at 8 p. m. 


AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION OF IRON, 
STEEL AND TIN WORKERS. 


Lodge No. 11, of Granite City, Ill, held their 
regular meeting Saturday, April 5. The principal 
business of the meeting was the election of dele- 
gates to the national convention, to be held in Fort 
Wayne, Ind., in May. Every delegate elected was 
a progressive. This is a brilliant victory for the 
militants, who are trying to place the Amalgamated 
Association in the vanguard of the labor movement. 
These delegates were elected by an overwhelming 
majority, which shows the members of the Amal- 
gamated Association have good prospects of getting 
out of the quagmire that they have been struggling 
through for many years. 
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Molders, I. M. U. of N. A. 


The I. M. U. of this locality are up and doing. 
The boys are becoming very active in spite of the 
many drawbacks. Coremakers’ Local No. 426 is an 
active bunch of unionists. They are out to put St. 
Louis and vicinity on the map as a progressive cen- 
ter. The I. M. U. of this district now has an or- 
ganizer in the field, and with the active ones assist- 
ing him in his work, things are taking on a lively 
turn. During the month nearly 100 members have 
been taken into the union. This includes the core- 
makers from Granite City. Local No. 426 has en- 
dorsed the Federated Strike Committee proposition. 


Local No. 20, Waiters’ Union. 

The federation of strike committees proposition 
was endorsed at the regular meeting held April 23d. 
It was postponed from the meeting of April 16th, 
and the members therefore had one week to con- 
sider the proposition. And the fact that it was 
endorsed practically unanimously shows the mem- 
bers think well of the plan. Furthermore, Local No. 
20 asks the Central Trades and Labor Union to act 
on the proposition. The C. T. & L. U. meets Sun- 
day, April 27th, and no doubt the federation of 
strike committees will find many friends there, even 
should it be temporarily turned down. The waiters 
are making great success of their twice-a-month 
educational meeting. 


Molders’ Helpers and Laborers. | 


The Molders’ Helpers and Laborers, a new union, 
has been organized at Granite City as a result of 
the live wires. They call themselves the Progressive 
Local. They proved their progressiveness by tying 
up the Commonwealth Steel plant during their strike 
a few weeks since. The bosses conceded the de- 
mands of the workers, the latter getting an increase 
in wages and recognition of their union.. 


PROTECT THE BURGLAR. 


Uuder this title the Berlin “Ulk” satirizes the 
rottenness of capitalism as follows: 

“What would Germany, or for that matter any 
other country, do without the burglar? Two hun- 
dred fifty thousand night watchmen would be bread- 
less if it were not for the burglar. 

“More than 250 million dollars are invested in 
safes, alarm signals, safety locks, etc., and not less 
than 25,000 workers employed in this industry 
would be on the streets at once if the burglar dis- 
appeared. 

“Ten thousand ‘cops’ would all of a sudden be- 
come useless ornaments; and of course the trade 
in revolvers, knives, black-jackd, etc, would be 
severely injured. 

“Even the theaters, moving picture shows, as well 
as literature would suffer greatly by the exit of the 
burglar. And don’t forget the millions spent on 
detectives. 

What matters the paltry million taken an- 
nually by the burglar, in comparison to the vast 
number he gives employment to. 

“No, it is clear the State ought to protect the 
thieving industry for the benefit of the entire 
country.” 


—_— a 


This Jap agitation is good for the war business 
in Japan also. 
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THE REVOLT OF LABOR 


One of the most remarkable situations in the his- 
tory of the American labor movement was that 
caused by the recent revolt of the Boston telephone 
girls. Goaded to desperation by their miserable 
wages and working conditions, 2,200 of these girls 
decided to strike if their demands were not granted. 
The telephone company, realizing the strategic posi- 
tion of the hello girls and their power to paralyze 
Boston’s industrial life by a strike, took most vigor- 
ous measures to prevent or break the threatened 
strike. While sparring for time by means of confer- 
ences, etc., they sent hasty calls for scabs to their 
offices in surrounding cities. By means of threats 
and bribes, about 1,000 girl operators in various 
cities were induced to become scabs. They were 
loaded into special coaches, all properly equipped 
with chaperones, and rushed to Boston. They 
were there lodged at the most fashionable hotels, 
and generally made much of during the several days 
they awaited the performance of their heroic func- 
tions as scabs. Meanwhile the Boston telephone 
girls received concessions from their employers, and 
the threatened strike was averted. The silk stocking 
scabs de luxe were then hurried back to their homes 
and jobs to slave in readiness for the next opportun- 
ity to more securely fasten the fetters about their 
own necks by breaking the strike of their more cour- 
ageous sisters. Truly a disgusting exhibition of 
working class ignorance and cowardice, relieved only 
by the gallant uprising of the Boston girls. 


The Erdman Act arbitration board that has been 
considering the railroad firemen’s demands has ren- 
dered its decision. As was to be expected, the fire- 
men got the worst of it. While a few concessions 
were granted them, the principal ones they con- 
tended for, such as the employing of two firemen 
upon the larger engines, were denied them. In con- 
sequence, the firemen are much discontented, and 
the principle of arbitration has received another 
much needed jolt. 

During the past year the workers have had greater 
and more costly experience with arbitration than 
ever before. Vast numbers of them, in various in- 
dustries and at different times, have submitted their 
grievances to arbitration boards. And always with 
the same result: a defeat for the workers. Soon the 
latter will learn that they have nothing to hope for 
from the arbitration hocus-pocus, per se, and that 
the only way for them to secure concessions is to 
build up powerful labor unions, and with them wring 
these concessions from their masters by brute force; 
or, as suffices in many cases, by displaying a thor- 
ough willingness to use this force. Once the work- 
ers have such militant and powerful unions, they can 
coerce “justice” from every arbitration board, how- 
ever constructed, and until they are thus in a posi- 
tion to use coercion, they can expect “justice” from 
no arbitration board, no matter of whom it consists. 


A fine illustration has been recently given of the 
growing solidarity of the Chicago building trades 
unions: The marble-setters declared a general strike 
on March Ist. Not daring to replace them by scabs, 
the bosses ignored their strike, giving them the 
“silent treatment.” By making no effort to ‘finish 
the marble work, or by changing the specifications 
so as to permit the use of other material than marble, 
they hoped to break the strike when the marble work 
would be completed according to the original specifi- 
cations. Perceiving the danger in these tactics, the 
other building trades unions decided to declare gen- 
eral strikes on every building requiring marble work. 
Accordingly, several skyscrapers were completely 
tied up, the various craft unions, in spite of their 
alleged handicap of autonomy, striking as one union. 
These tactics quickly reduced the bosses to submis- 
sion, and they satisfactorily settled the marble- 
workers’ difficulty. 


At the end of March the A. F. of L. had 2,007,650 
members. This is the high-water mark in its his- 
tory, and an increase of about 250,000 since the con- 
vention last November. The increase is to be 
ascribed to a number of causes, chief of which are 
the great number of strikes A. F. of L. unions have 
won recently, the intense organizing campaigns be- 
ing carried on by the various international unions, 
and the general wave of enthusiasm and militancy 
known as the “Labor Forward Movement.” Judging 
by the new spirit prevailing in the A. F. of L., it will 
be but a short time until it will add another million 
to its already huge hosts. 


Trouble is looked for in 1915 in the Chicago build- 
ing trades, as the bosses are making all contracts to 
expire at that time. It is believed they are preparing 
for a general lockout in the hope of thus crushing 
the aggressively militant Chicago building trades 
unions. From the temper of the latter, it is safe to 
prophesy that the bosses will have a merry job on 
their handg in 1915. 


The great Belgian general strike for manhood suf- 
frage has been called off. Exact details are not yet 
at hand, but according to press reports the settle- 
ment was reached upon the vague promise of the 
government to appoint a committee to consider elec- 
toral reforms. 


The big I. W. W. strike of Paterson silk workers 
is developing into a second Lawrence affair. At 
present writing preparations are being made to ship 
several thousand of the strikers’ children to neigh- 
boring cities to be there cared for. Many of the 
strike leaders are being thrown into jail on trumped- 
up charges. 


In its six weeks of existence the new A. F. of L. 
lumber workers’ union organizing in the Northwest 
has secured 5,000 members. An intense agitation is 
being carried on throughout the lumber districts, and 
judging by the results being achieved, undoubtedly 
before the winter sets in the lumber workers, for the 
first time, will have a substantial union organized. 

WM. Z. FOSTER. 


BE IN THE VAN OF PROGRESS. 
To the National Brotherhood of Operative Potters: 

Brothers:—For some years past, the International 
Federation of Pottery Workers has apealed to the 
N. B. of O. P. to join the organization. Those 
appeals have been made in vain. 

The A. F. of L., to which we delond, is affiliated 
with the European unions, and nearly all unions 
composing it are organized internationally If we 
desire to be in the van of progress we must at once 
fall into line. 

Everything in the march of progress leads to in- 
ternationalism. All discoveries and inventions con- 
tribute to the suppression of artificial boundaries. 
Telegraph and telephones encircle the earth; rail- 
roads run in all directions; vessels cross the ocean— 
all tend to annihilate distances, and the mobility of 
the world’s races points the way to internationalism. 

There already exists an international exchange of 
ideas, in the shape of books, reviews, and news- 
papers, which carries through the world over, and 
we now know what is going on in Europe and ever? 
in China; knowledge is ours which was beyond the 
reach of our forefathers. 

In the great human laboratory the fusion of all 
men without distinction of race, is taking place. 
This has to be so, in order that we may reach our 
final goal as unionists—the possession of food and 
all the other necessities and comforts of life, which 
should be at the disposal of all, as certain and as 
free as the air we breathe. For this purpose we 
must unite, not ony in cities, states and countries, 
but internationally. 

It may be said that we do not need the fraternal 
solidarity of workers of other countries. That is a 
very narrow, and to my mind, selfish view to take: 
for if we do not need it they do; and there can be 
no doubt that in fraternizing with European Potters, 
we would increase our power, besides contributing 
immensely to the progress of unionism. 

As a whole, our conditions may be bearable, but 


what of the individuals in our ranks, who, on ac- 


count of sickness or other trouble, are living in 
misery and poverty even lacking bread for their 
starving children? In this imperfectly organized 
society, what happens to one of us sooner or later 
happens to all. 

Brothers, I appeal to you to instruct your dele- 
gates to the next convention of the N. B. of O. P. 
to use every effort to bring about the affiliation of 
our National Union to the International Federation 
of Pottery Workers. Fraternally yours, 

JULES SCARCERIAUX, 
Delegate to the C. L. U. from Local No. 45. 


WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH MEXICO? 

The Metropolitan Magazine for'May has an article 
“What’s the Matter With Mexico,” by John Kenneth 
Turner. “Seven thousand families hold practically all 
of the arable land.” That’s what’s the matter. 


That is why close to 100,000 lives have been sacri- 
frced since the war began three years ago. The 
struggle is not to change men at the head, but to 
get the land for the men at the bottom. Turner 
shows if this was just an ordinary political revoly- 
tion, Madero would be today the president of a 
peaceful people. 

Madero failed to help the men below, and he went 
down himself, struck by the reactionists who would 
not dare show their faces had Madero the common 
men behind him. 

And the United States government sent the 
Magons to jail on perjured evidence. Sworn state- 
ments by men who collected the perjured stuff at 
$10 a day are before me. These men are in Mc- 
Neils Island prison, put there by perjury, and you 
and I are silent about it. Write to Regeneracion, 809 
Yale St., Los Angeles, for copies of the affidavits. 


SOCIETY NOTES. 

Carl Pearson has been arrested by the United 
States officials on the charge of using the mails to 
injure the Illinois Central railroad. 

He has mailed pictures of wrecks and warnings 
to the public not to patronize the I. C. or S. P. rail- 
roads, saying they are unsafe because of broken- 
down engines and cars in the service, due to the 
strike of shopmen. 

Pearson claims all he has written is true, and that 
he cannot be prevented from telling the truth. We 
will see if truth wins. 


Every division point yard on the Southern Pacific 
is surrounded by a high board fence. Armed bulls 
parade. Trains arrive and leave decorated by the 
crew on the lookout for ’boes who are filling the 
journals of the cars with sand at the slightest op- 
portunity. 


The Jesuit magazine, “America,” says we have no 
no respect for private property. Pope De Leon 
says ditto. 


says ditto. J. A. JONES. 


Books and Pamphlets For Sale by the Syndicalist 
Publishing Association. 

A Physician in the House, Dr. J. H. Greer.....$2.00 

Ancient Society, Lewis H. Morgan.......... » $1.50 

What Is Property? P. Proudhon..........--: l. 

Flowers of the Mind, the best poems..... veces 1,00 


Life of Albert R. Parsons, with a history of the ee 


Love’s Coming of Age, Edward Carpenter.....- 1.00 
The Physical Basis of Mind and Morale, Fitch.. 1.00 
Thoughts of a Fool........... cen EE 1.00 
The Materialistic Conception of History, La- 
briola W.ckueereeeaLsceneae muse Sena cree Heer’ 1.00 


The Positive School of Criminology, E. Ferri.. .50 
Origin of the Family, Property, State, Engels.. .90 


The Evolution of Property, P. Lafargue......-- 50 
Slavery of Our Times, Tolstoy........--.e+++: 63 
Right to Be Lazy and Other Studies, P. Lafargue. 59 
Human, All Too Human, Nietzsche....... Pet at 
Francisco Ferrer; His Life, Work and Martyr- 
GOT wie deuce E setae gee esee tues es eS 25 
Modern Science and Anarchism, Kropotkin.... -15 
The State; Its Historic Role, Kropotkin......- 10 
Syndicalism, Ford and Foster......-.-eeee09 10 
Law and Authority, Kropotkin.........-+e+09: 05 
The Wage System; Revolutionary Government. 05 
Appeal to the Young, Kropotkin..... AS .. -05 
Evolution and Revolution, Recluse......-.-++: 05 
Trade Unionism and Anarchism, Jay Fox....-- 05 
Anarchist Communism, Kropotkin.......-- weee 05 
Direct Action vs. Legislation, J. B. Smith....-- 05 


The Rational Education of Children, Ferrer... 05 


HENDERSON BAY ROUTE—Steamer Tyconda 
leaves Commercial Dock, Tacoma, for all points on 
Henderson Bay, including Home, week days at 
2:30 p. m., returning next morning. Sunday at 
8 a. m., returning same day. 


_6a.m,, returning same day. _ _ _ ___—_ ———— 

COMMUNISTIC LIBRARY—Meets every Thurs- 
day night from 8 to 10 o'clock; every Sunday mom- 
ing from 10 to 12 o'clock. Free lessons in English 
and Esperanto. Books in any language free. 
Hudson street, Trenton, N. J. 


—Nudson Street, irenton, N. Js o 0 


FOR SALE—Cheap—In Home Colony; an acre with 
four-room house. chicken house, bearing trees; 
good view. Apply M., Rasnick Home, Lakebay. 

_ Wash, rene 

“WHY?” A magazinelet of the Revolution. 1423 

S. Washington street, Tacoma, Wash. Monthly, 
60c a year. 


THE SOCIAL WAR. A revolutionary weekly. 227 
West St., New York. Subscription voluntary. 


MOTHER EARTH. Monthly. Social science and 
_ literature. 55 W. 28th St., New York. Yearly. $l 


RADICAL BOOKS. Write to the House of Gowrie 
for a copy of their book and pamphlet cata: 
logue. 364 Wendell St., Chicago. It's full of 
new things. 
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THE STRIKE OF THE MINERS. 


The most bitterly contested strike in the 
history of this country is the West Virginia 
coal strike. No strike on record has a longer 
list of dead, none a braver band of fighters. 

For twelve months these hardy miners have 
battled against the gigantic coal trust. They 
met force with force, rifle with rifle. Their 
minds are not doped with the ethics of the 
social reformers. They don’t know that the 
silk-stocking S. P. has put its taboo on all their 
weapons of defense; and they would laugh in 
their simple ignorance if they did. 

Only their ignorance is not imported. They 
are not all “ignorant foreigners.” They are 
mostly “pure” stock, descended from the origi- 
nal settlers of Virginia. Their ancestors came 
over with Walter Raleigh. They lived the 
simple, free life of the mountaineers, till the 
greedy corporation came and took the moun- 
tains from under them. Then they had to be- 
gin a new existence on the greedy corpora- 
tion’s terms, and against these terms they 
struck. 

The conquest of the mountains and the sub- 
jugation of the people by the coal trust was as 
complete as any job ever executed by Caesar 
or Napoleon. 

Private property in land is a law of society. 
The coal barons simply took advantage of 
their rights under the law. What is your kick? 
You reason bacwwards. As well say the 
cast out the spirit of greed from their hearts. 
You reason backwards. As well say the 
needle should not turn to the magnet. 

The social rule that land may be owned in 
indefinite quantity is the most unsocial of all 
society’s rules. Its effect has always been to 
make masters of some and slaves of the rest. 
It was originally formulated for that purpose. 
It has no place in a society that pretends to be 
free. The miners’ strike proves this better 
than any mere words. 

Of a district comprising twenty square miles 
only one acre is not owned by the barons. On 
this lone acre all the miners are camped, for 
they were ordered off the companies’ “prop- 
erty” when the strike began. 

The strike is primarily for the right to or- 
ganize. The masters of this district had been 
successful in keeping the mine-workers’ union 
out. A year ago it began to break through the 
line. But the masters, learning of the work 
through their spies, dischraged those who 
joined the union. This precipitated a general 


strike of the district. Every man then joined 


the union, and has been splendidly supported 
by the union miners throughout the country. 

The companies hired private thugs, who 
were supplemented by the state thugs. In the 
armed conflicts that have followed the attempt 
to terrorize the miners, about a hundred have 
been killed. This includes militia, guards and 
miners. The district is now under martial law, 
and “Mother” Jones, a remarkable old woman, 
whose husband and sons were killed in the 
mines many years ago, is held with others on 


the charge of inciting rebellion. And the most 
significant feature of this remarkable strike is 
that these workers are to be tried by military 
“drumhead.” 

They are refused the exercise of the small 
privileges they have under civil law. It will be 
easier to dispose of them this way. The offi- 
cers can always be relied upon to do their 
full duty, much more so than a jury of the com- 
mon people. 

This trial marks a new and, for labor, a 
most dangerous departure. The master class 
is. drawing the lines closer at every turn, and 
only a determined resistance will prevent a 
complete subjugation of the workers. 


POWER AND EFFICIENCY. 

Mr. Laughlin, chief salesman at the political 
economy pie counter of the Standard Oil Uni- 
versity, says we must work harder if we want 
a raise in pay. Otherwise prices will be raised. 
It appears the professor is right in the matter 
of rising prices. For the fellow up above has 
the right—the power—to raise the price of his 
goods, 

Competition was once a factor of bigness 
in keeping prices at a low dividend point. Evo- 
lution has turned it into a minor place in trade, 
so the men at the top of the big industries now 
mostly fix the prices by agreement. 

Neither the producer nor the consumer, who 
is largely the same person, has any protection 
from the capitalists who, by their combina- 
tions, have set aside the “natural law of com- 
petition.” 

The logical thing for us to do, then, in this 
dilemma, is to submit gracefully to the intro- 
duction of the “efficiency” system, allow our- 
selves to be speeded up in order to “earn” the 
raise. 

Even that would be no check on the capital- 
ists, for they would still have the power to 
raise prices, if not the excuse; and men with 
power can always create an excuse for what 
they want to do. Plainly, we are up against 
a big proposition. 

What’s to be done, then, in order to secure 
a permanent improvement in the conditions of 
labor? 

Organization is the first big thing to attend 
to. Without it nothing can be done. With 
it all things are possible. Then strike at every 
opportunity. It’s good exercise. Get your 
hand in. Note what the bosses say about “efh- 
ciency.” You become efficient in the art of 
stopping work. Don’t worry about the other 
kind of efficiency. Efficiency in the art of 
stopping work and keeping stopped is the kind 
of efficiency from which you reap all the 
benefits. 

Strike against the bosses’ efficiency, and 
thereby improve your own while knocking his. 

Strike for higher wages. Never mind about 
the bosses’ power to raise prices. Think most 
of your own power and how to develop it. 

Strike for fewer hours, for this is the most 
important strike, since it reduces the number 
of unemployed. 

All these strikes will be transitory. There 
will be no lasting benefit except the develop- 
ment of your strike efficiency. 


Don’t underestimate the bosses’ power. 
Don’t overestimate it, either. 

Know the truth as near as possible. Get 
posted on the workings of the system. Develop 
the art of striking—master efficiency. 

Let Laughlin prate. That’s what Standard 
Oil pays him for. His business is to so mag- 
nify the bosses’ power that you will not have 
the courage to go up against it. 

The bosses have the power to raise prices 
only because you are weak and afraid of them. 
Get strength and you will take that power 
away from them. 

Become efficient and you will be able to run 
this blessed world without them. 


INDUSTRIAL VS. CRAFT ACTION. 

The contrast between the methods of the 
workers in the operating departments of the 
railroads and the shopmen is striking. The 
operating unions all submit to arbitration, fear- 
iig to strike, while the shopmen invariably 
strike. 

Nowhere is the antiquated craft spirit so 
foolishly shown as in the operating depart- 
ments. Each union steps up singly before the 
big corporations with its grievance, and hav- 
ing no hope of help from the others, submits 
to arbitration, which invariably means defeat. 

The shopmen’s unions, however, have seen 
through the folly of individual union action, 
and stand together in their federations. 

And they have d€monstrated their ability 
to fulfill the industrial object of solidarity 
through their craft unions, by possessing that 
prime necessity to all successful effort, and 
without which every form of organization 
must fail—the individual concept of solidarity. 

Of course, if they all subscribed to one union, 
the methods of union operation would be 
greatly simplified and misunderstandings 
among the several crafts would be less fre- 
quent. But it is not a far-fetched speculation 
to predict that as they have already seen the 
necessity for industrial action they will later 
see the conveneince of the industrial form of 
organization. 

It will surely be unfortunate if it will re- 
quire a series of defeats to bring the operating 
workers of the American railroads to a thor- 
ough appreciation of industrialism. Still, at 
that, the price won’t be too great, for event- 
ually it will either be one union of railroad 
workers or no union at all. 


A millionaire wants to build a $50,000,000 
Labor Temple at Indianapolis, in the shape of 
a colossal pyramid. Step down off labor’s 
back, brother. That will bring you more last- 
ing fame. 

Labor will one day build a temple that will 
stagger the world. Over its portals will be 
written the simple word “Freedom.” 


JAY FOX. 


Portugal, the republic, has found a solution 
for its unemployed problem in arresting men 
as vagrants and shipping them to its colony in 
Africa. If there is any manhood left in that 
country, such crime will not go unanswered. 
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We love peace, but not peace at any price. There 
is a peace more destructive of the manhood of living 
man than war is of his body. Chains are worse than 


TWENTY QUESTIONS ON DIRECT ACTION. 
I. 
Can there be any moral reasons for direct action? 


Each class that has successively dominated society 
straightway has created a code of morals calculated 
to support and buttress the power of those in au- 
thority. 

To this demand the church has ever responded 
with alacrity, and supplied a kaleidoscopic change 
of moral laws designed to give ethical sanction to 
the class in authority. 

The amazing power of an idea is to be noted 
in the tenacity with which the so-called moral idea 
will persist long after the reason for its existence 
has disappeared. 

Whether politicians will admit it or not, the sov- 
ereign power ruling the world today is organized 
industry, and the workers in physical possession 
of the materials of the earth and the machinery of 
production have grown intrinsically stronger than 
organized political power, which represents the in- 
terests of the present individual owners of these in- 
dustries. 

That the claims of organized industry can be held 
in check by the religious and political sophisms of 
a class which dominated the weaker industrial sys- 
tems of the past is manifestly absurd. 

The moral maxims of the capitalist regime have 
served their day and must go, for they tend to per- 
petuate a low, degraded standard of living wholly 
out of keeping with the ideals of a class emerging 
into power with the dominant idea of achieving the 
material well-being of all those who labor. 

Fired by the passion for justice and for equal op- 
portunity for all, the working class have found it 
necessary to invert almost all the time-worn moral 
maxims of the capitalist class, because they have 
found them to be inimical to the welfare of the 
human race. 

In reading history we are beginning to be shocked 
at the cruel punishment inflicted by the masters, 
rather than by the sin committed by the law-breaker. 

We are struck with the deception practiced on the 
working class when they are fired with ideals of 
“patriotism” and spurred on to murder their brother 
workers under the delusion of defending something 
they haven't got. 

Patriots without a patrimony defending their pos- 
sessions! 

To recommend thrift and economy to the poor 
and underfed is not moral; it is brutal and cruel. 

It would be more moral for the idle rich to eat 
less and practice abstinence; they do not need 
strength for production. 

Poverty and want among those who produce is 
a hideous crime, and an abundance among those 
who consume without producing is a monstrous 
iniquity. 

Capitalist morals have sanctioned taking from the 
workers as much of the product of their labor as 
they, the capitalists, have organized violence to com- 
pel; while the workers hold it to be a vicious 
system of theft that extorts any part of their earn- 
ings for the purpose of creating surplus value. 

Morals, like laws, are only an expression of opin- 
ion unless there is power to enforce them; there- 
fore, deeds must precede a declaration of prin- 
ciples. 


One favorite “moral maxim” of the capitalist is 
that “the workingman must first be ‘educated be- 
fore he can safely be trusted with the manage- 
ment of industry.” 

He is to wait for liberty until he has become quite 
good and wise in slavery! 

He is first to gain health in vile surroundings be- 
fore he is able to profit by pure air and good food! 

Whatever blunders the workers of the world may 
commit with their industrial freedom, they can cor- 
rect more easily in freedom than in wage-slavery! 

However, the king of all the “moral delusions” 
ever practiced on the minds of the workers is the 
political fable! 

That in some magical way he is to achieve indus- 
trial liberty by voting the right politician into office! 

We believe “direct action” to be the numeral at the 
head of a long list of political zeros. 


II. 


Why resort to direct action when you have the 
ballot; why not change the laws? 


The belief that we have universal suffrage in this 
country is another “moral delusion” which the 
workers are learning to understand. 

The last bulletin issued by the commissioner of 
labor shows that 22 per cent of the adult male wage- 
workers to be out of employment. These men must 
follow the job. Therefore, they have no vote. 

There are 15,000,000 women in this country who 
have not yet been granted the franchise. 

Thirteen states have property qualifications for 
voting, which excludes all those grouped under the 
name of “vagrants.” 

The Southern states have the “grandfather clause” 
which disqualifies all whose grandfathers were 
slaves. 

It is estimated that less than 10 per cent of the 
Southern wage-earners vote, owing to the infamous 
restrictions placed upon them. 

From a Houston (Texas) newspaper we learn that 
out of every 100 men of voting age in that state, only 
55 are qualified voters. 

Although this vast army of the working class have 
no political power, they have economic power which 
they register in the form of strikes and other forms 
of ‘direct action.” Besides, the workers have 
learned that the capitalists have duly protected their 
interests against any laws that might be beneficial 
to the working class, by furnishing capitalist courts 
to “interpret” the laws. Which fact is far more im- 
portant than making them. 

The Sherman anti-trust law has been so inter- 
preted by our courts as to make labor unions a 
“criminal conspiracy in restraint of trade,” while the 
eight-hour law, which received an overwhelming ma- 
jority of votes in Colorado a few years ago, was 
complacently set aside as “unconstitutional” by the 
Supreme Court of that state. 


III. 


Is not the strike a barbarous weapon that has 
always failed? Did not the Paris Commune result in 
a reactionary form of government? 


The strike has won for the workers every conces- 
sion that has, so far, been wrung from the masters. 

But the workers do not expect at one bound to 
bridge the chasm that separates them from the prod- 
uct of their labor. 

The strike is a cantilever bridge, and each strike 
adds a span to the growing structure, over which 
the “general strike” will pass to final victory. 

As to the Paris Commune, I cannot do better than 
quote the words of Geo. D. Herron in his great lec- 
ture “From Revolution to Revolution.” He says: 
“In the wholly unorganized movement of the work- 
ing class which led to the Paris Commune we find 
society administered through the simple law of asso- 
ciation for the common good. 

“It was a time of unequaled human order and real 
liberty. Never in the history of the world was there 
so small an average of misery and so large a fund 
of secure happiness. 

“It dismissed and ignored the government and 
became its own law and order. 

“Never was there such joy in the work of caring 
for all. Each vied with the other in performing 
the necessary duties. 

“It was a period free from parasitism and exploi- 
tation. It was the frightened bourgeoise leaders 
that finally betrayed them and sold them out to the 
vicious Thiers who ordered them murdered to the 
number of thirty thousand.” E. TREW. 


INTERNATIONAL SYNDICALIST 
CONFERENCE. 

A call has been issued for d conference of Syndi- 
calists to be held in London next fall. There has 
not yet been a pure Syndicalist International Con- 
ference. The Syndicalists have met with the old- 
line Unionists and with Socialists where questions 
of a revolutionary nature have been tabooed. So 
it is well that the Syndicalists get together in a con- 
ference where there will be a free discussion of 
revolutionary tactics. 

The question of Politics versus Direct Action 
should be gone into. The Syndicalist attitude to- 
wards craft unions ought to be considered. The 
question of Sabotage should be discussed. The gen- 
eral strike as the final blow to the system, should be 
dwelt upon. And the “what comes after the revolu- 
tion” is something that might take a couple of profit- 
able days’ exchange of thought. 

“How are you. going to run things under Syn- 
dicalism?” is a question that has not yet been an- 
swered, except in an individual way here and there. 
The majority of us just don’t know a thing about 
it. Some of us have our old social democratic no- 
tions, others the anarchist ideas. But what is the 
Syndicalists way? 

As an international proposition, Syndicalism is 
young and cannot be expected to have full-grown, 
bearded ideas, especially since it has never gotten to- 
gether with itself yet, for the purpose of evolving 
ways and means and aims and objects. 

A conference would be a source of great value, in 
that it would give Syndicalism a chance to get ac- 
quainted with itself. This Young Petrel of the Rev- 
olution that is causing kings and capitalists to worry 
should meet and shake hands with itself, make its 
own acquaintance and discuss with itself the all im- 
portant question of the propaganda. 

To do more than have a propaganda conference 
at this first meeting might not be beneficial. The 
establishment of an International Secretariat, if pro- 
posed, might best be postponed till the second con- 
ference, when the several groups will be more fully 
represented and more clearly comprehend the aims 
and objects of the movement. J. F. 


SAID THE CAPITALISTS TO THE 
PROFESSORS. 

We want an explanation of the labor problem, 
but we don’t want the explanation. Go into the 
subject, but don’t go too deep. We want to know 
something, but we don’t want to know it all. We 
know something already. We know, and you 
know, and that’s enuf. We endow the colleges. 
We pay your bills, your salaries. You know where 
we get the rocks to do it with. The subject is, 
therefore, safe in your bands. 

Pound the “bad” employer. Call forth the 
wrath of society upon him. Go to the halls of 
legislation and pour forth your righteous indigna- 
tion against the inhuman employer who will, in 
this age of Christian charity, employ tots of nine 
in his canneries; and, with a beating of drums and 
a flare of trumpets, the boys will pass a law rais- 
ing the age to ten. , 

Don’t dig too deep. Don’t go below the “bad 
employer. Remember your salary and social status. 
Weep with the winged ones. Moralize on the bane- 
ful effects of opium and strong drink. Slash the 
white slave traffic. Advocate working-class thrift as 
an offset to high prices and low wages. Rail against 
Socialism, Anarchism, and “unreasonable” Union- 
ism. But remember your salary and its source. 

Don’t dig too deep. Remember cream floats on 
the top. Co-operate with the priests in their war 
on infidelity. Parade the moral law before the 
multitude. Sing the praises of patriotism. Con- 
demn with your weightiest words all forms of illegal 
violence. Write plentifully on the dangers of for- 
eign invasion, and produce learned fiction on polit- 
ical economy. But don’t dig too deep. os 

Thus, have I written the unwritten constitution 
of the universities, obeyed by lawyers, preachers 
and the host of clingers that, vinelike, draw their 
sustenance from the capitalist oaks, whose roots 


are buried in the vitals of the working class. 
EDWIN RENARD. 


WHAT'S THE MATTER WITH US? 
What’s the matter with us all today We're im à 
fearful mess. What ails us? We own or want to 
own. That’s what ails us. That’s what stops all the 
decent things half done or before they get under 
way. That’s what substitutes law for love. Thats 
what substitutes respectability for right. rug 

what substitutes greed for good.—Horace Trawbdel. 
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LEAGUE No. 1, NELSON, B. C. 
Big Strike Ended. 


The strike is over, working being resumed on 
April 14. However, several minor details are yet to 
be arranged. 

The gains made are as follows: Electricians, 50c 
per day increase; Machinists, 27c; inside laborers, 
15c. 

The hub of the strike, however, was the laborers’ 
conditions. Previously, their wages and hours were 
somewhat of a mixture, some working eight hours 
for $3.20, and some nine hours for $3.50 and $3.00. 
Their demand was for a uniform rate of 40c an hour 
an eight-hour day preferred. Around this demand 
the trouble centered, and still centers, even though 
work has been resumed. 

At a meeting on Saturday between the joint com- 
mittees of the M. & M. and the Trades and Labor 
Council, the T. & L. representatives stood firm on 
the flat rate of 40c per hour, and the M. & M. 
stood firmly opposed to it. A three hours’ argument 
pro and con was the consequence; so, to overcome 
the deadlock, the T. & L. representatives suggested 
that an arbitration board be formed, composed of 
two men appointed by the T. & L. C., and two by 
the M. & M., these four appointing their own chair- 
man, a fifth person; this board to go into the scales 
suggested and strike an average of the scales, the 
T. & L. C. being convinced that it would work 
out at 40c. It was upon this suggestion being agreed 
to that work was resumed. Phillips and Smith were 
appointed by the men, two capable representatives 
who know the ropes, and will see that the men’s 
interests are well safeguarded. There the matter 
rests. 

Of course, it is questionable if the men followed 
the correct course in allowing the matter to go to 
arbitration, and as Syndicalists we cannot be other- 
wise than opposed to arbitrating labor disputes. But 
then we must remember that the rank and file have 
not yet imbibed all the Syndicalist sentiments, and 
are still tainted with the old conservative ideals. 
Their education is still incomplete. But at the same 
time it must be remembered that they feel sure 
the average, when struck (and it is merely a matter 
of figures) will give them their demands. 

The noticeable feature of the strike, and one which 
caused the bosses considerable surprise, was the 
common cause made by the skilled trades with the 
unskilled. The skilled clearly understood that the 
laborers were their base; and in several instances 
made concessions in favor of the laborers. 

This was seen in the machinists, who, while de- 
manding 50c an hour, agreed to accept 48c, if their 
laborers be given the balance. The-teamsters, again, 
agreed to accept their former scale in favor of the 
laborers; and the brick-layers and stone-masons’ 
helpers also agreed to take less in favor of the ce- 
ment-mixers and excavation workers. 

Another instance of mutual aid and solidarity was 
shown by the electricians, who, although signing 
up with the employers the first day of the strike, 
at the increased rate, still refused to return to work 
until all the others did. 

In what ballot-box contest could such a spirit be 
developed? And still politicians tell us that strikes 
are of no educational value other than the “strike” 
at the ballot-box,” of course. 

While the carpenters, the black sheep of the fold, 
did eventually quit—one week late, and after being 
practically shamed into it at that—it is questionable 
if there would have been a strike at all if they had 
stood firm at the beginning. But then, the carpen- 
ter trade has ever been on the bum since Mr. Christ 
worked at it. 

One thing is certain, however, despite the result 
sither way it goes: There are more class-conscious 
men in Nelson today than there were before the 
strike, even allowing for those who found it con- 
venient to seek fresh fields of endeavor. 


Miners Strike on Vancouver Island. 


For the past six months a strike of considerable 
magnitude has been going on in Vancouver Island 
among the coal miners. Previous to the strike 
these miners had no organization to defend them- 
selves with, the consequence being starvation wages, 
wretched conditions of employment, and the arro- 
gant abuse of petty officials. 

As one puts it: “The day wages paid range from 
$1.35 to $2.86; narrow work price, from nothing to 
what the boss wishes to pay; and lead work price, 
the same as narrow work.” 


Upon the men beginning to organize under the 
U. M. W. A., the bosses began putting the screws 
on in the approved civilized fashion. Whereupon 
the men took a day’s rest, and the bosses shut 
1,500 of them out. 

Most of this coal is mined by Chinese and Japan- 
ese, chiefly under non-union conditions; and owing 
to the strategic position of the mines, and the fine 
quality of the coal, and its abundance, the product is 
a depressing factor upon organized miners. In fact, 
the U. M. W. A. are compelled to organize here in 
self-protection; and the marvel is that they have 
been so slow about it. 

This fight has some extremely interesting fea- 
tures which concern the workers of the Coast as a 
whole, and it is to be hoped that the radicals in the 
vicinity will utilize the occasion. 

SECRETARY. 


THE ORIGINAL INJUSTICE. 

Life is a game we all must play; and a game that 
must be played is not all sport. The compulsory 
principle in life robs us of the choice of quitting it 
voluntarily; and the tyrant we kneel to in electing to 
remain is the illusive hope of pleasure. 

It is the tyrant, pleasure, that has made men 
slaughter each other, and commit the countless 
horrors with which every page of history glows. 

It is the tyrant pleasure that has made a few 
strong men to corner the earth and force the rest 
of mankind to pay them tribute for the privilege 
of occupying it. 

Thus pursuing its quest of pleasure, the minority 
shifted its burden of life onto the shoulders of the 
majority. And this minority has gathered around it 
anarmy of servants and retainers, of lawyers and 
judges, artists and priests, lawmakers and governors, 
soldiers and police, who do no productive work, 
but live in luxury, and all the burden of their sump- 
tuous lives is piled high on the back of the workers. 

This, then, was the original injustice: THAT THE 
BURDEN OF ONE MAN'S LIFE SHOULD BE 
STRAPPED ON THE SHOULDERS OF AN- 
OTHER. 

Stripped of all its verbiage; revealed in all its 
ghastly nakedness, there stands the original prob- 
lem in sociology. © 

Naturally, the ones who had no burden to carry 
had time to think, time to cultivate their minds; 
time to invent schemes whereby their pleasure might 
be increased and the increased burden of the worker 
more securely fastened to his back. ` 

They organized relief societies, and when he com- 
plained about his burden they had sweet charity 
take an ounce off the front, while greed slipped a 
pound on from the rear. When he complained fur- 
ther, they told him he was unreasonable, and showed 
him the table of average wealth statistics. When 
he still complained they told him they would have 
the tariff revised, and advised him that, whatever he 
did, not to use force; that force is a crude, bar- 
barous, antiquated weapon; that it is immoral, sinful, 
and not in harmony with modern civilization; and 
that, anyway, he couldn’t use it, as they have all the 
guns. 

Indeed, through the aid of priest and politician, 
for a long time they convinced him it was necessary 
he should carry the weight, and that they were con- 
ferring a favor on him by permitting him to bear it. 
For they cunningly contrived it so he couldn't carry 
his burden without carrying theirs also. And they 
even persuaded him that the entire burden was his 
own, placed on his shoulders by a Divine Provi- 
dence that had another world prepared for him, 
where there would be no burdens to bear, provided 
he was honest and faithful in carrying all the weight 
that might be piled upon him in this world. 

This was a most accommodating philosophy, to be 
sure—for the exploiters—and it made a profound 
impression on the world. All the law, all the re- 
ligions, all the ethics, morality and literature of the 
ages is saturated with it. 

It is only natural that this should be; for society 
is founded on the original injustice of placing the 
burdens of one man on the shoulders of another; 
and the foundation had not only to be preserved, 
but strengthened by every device conceivable; and 
every art has been subsidized to that end. Indeed, 
so successful have been the beneficiaries in cloaking 
the original injustice, that it is only in recent years 
the burden-bearer has begun to see it. 

But as soon as he discovered that all the promises 
of civilization were subtle lis devised to keep him in 
subjection, he very naturally repudiated them, and 
characterized modern society as a huge conspiracy 


to keep him forever bending under its weight, and 
he declared eternal and relentless war against its 
chief expression, CAPITALISM. 

From beneath his load he thunders these words at 
the master class: “You have your system planted 
pretty solidly on my back, but I am going to slip 
from under it. And it is all coming off. I won't 
stand for any more compromising. The social war 
is on, and I will keep it up incessantly till victory is 
mine; guerrilla-like at first, openly when I acquire 
strength enough. It is war now to the end.” 

That is the voice of the Syndicalist, the Revolu- 
tionist, that echoes today from every quarter of the 
earth. Capitalism must go. Every man must bear 
the burden of his own life, and none shall bear the 
burden of another unless he voluntarily assumes it. 

The war is on—the social war—the war in which 
every man and woman who would be free is a sol- 
dier. The one war in the world’s history where the 
fighters will reap the reward of victory. 

JAY FOX. 


AGAINST CONTRACTS WITH BOSSES. 


The Washington convention had the following to 
say on the question of contracts: 

“Whereas, it has been the practice of various craft 
unions to enter into a contract with their employers 
to work for a specified time at a stipulated wage, 
each contract expiring on different dates, and 

“Whereas, This practice has, in the past, resulted 
in one set of union men assisting in the breaking of 
the strike of another union, themselves becoming 
scabs on their brothers, and 

“Whereas, This practice has caused greater divi- 
sion of the workers than would have existed had 
they recognized their interdependence and struck as 
one union, and 

“Whereas, The practice of signing contracts which 
expire on different dates tends to create divisions, 
arouse prejudices, and arrays one union against an- 
other, making their defeat more certain whenever 
they go on strike for better conditions, and 

“Whereas, Society is so very complex that it is no 
longer possible to live for ourselves alone, but we 
are forced, whether we desire to or not, to have 
regard for the interests of all who labor, so that we 
are really our brother’s keeper; therefore, be it 

‘Resolved, That the Washington State Federation 
of Labor, in convention assembled at Olympia, 
Wash., January 20-26, 1913, recommend that the 
signing of contracts between unions and bosses 
be discontinued; be it further 

“Resolved That it is against the interests of all 
labor for union labor to accept jobs where there is 
a conflict on between capital and labor, whether or- 
ganized or unorganized.” 


DARROW FAVORS THE GENERAL STRIKE. 


At a reception tendered to him in Los Angeles, 
Clarence S. Darrow declared that the unions must 
change their present tactics, quit monkeying with 
the law, organize industrially and declare a general 
strike, if we would free ourselves from the domina- 
tion of capitalism. 

“The laws we have enacted and the moves we 
have made are patchwork,” said Darrow. “You 
can’t gain anything by raising the price of labor 
while a few men in Wall street can gather around 
a mahogany table and in the twinkling of an eye 
take away all you gain by raising the prices of all 
commodities. 

“The old-time labor union has served its purpose, 
but it is no longer effective. We are all selfish; the 
labor union is selfish. It takes no note of the un- 
organized laborer. Of 15,000,000 laborers, the 
unions have never had more than 2,000,000, and not 
all of these working in harmony. A change must 
come, and it must come through a change in the 
industrial conditions under which we live. 

“If all of the laborers could be induced to cease 
work for one day, they would accomplish some- 
thing. If they would cease for a week or a month, 
they could control the world. The men who now 
own the world, practically, are a few exploiters of 
the human race; the men who should own the world 
are the laborers who produce all that is in the 
world. If laborers would cease to labor a week, 
they would cause the private ownership of land and 
the so-called vested rights to cease. But so long 
as a few men own the mines they can name the 
price of coal, and it makes no difference what wages 
they pay if they control the price the laborer must 
pay for commodities.” 
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THE REVOLT OF LABOR 


According to a prominent labor leader, who re- 
fuses to divulge his name, the steel barons have 
finally arrived at the conclusion that they cannot 
longer safely keep their vast army of workers in 
their present unorganized and abject conditions. 
They fear a wild, spontaneous and costly uprising, 
that will, in addition to its other havoc, produce a 
militant revolutionary union in the steel industry. 
To forestall this, the story goes, they propose to 
allow their employes to organize now. They say 
they will grant this union an eight-hour day, and 
generally enter into contractual relations with it; 
provided it shows itself capable of having its con- 
tracts recognized and accepted by the mass of steel 
workers. All that is wanting to put this scheme 
into immediate operation, according to said labor 
leader, is the appearance of some brilliant man 
among the steel workers with ability and prestige 
enough to launch the new union. The barons are 
bemoaning the want of such a Messiah. Sounds 


fishy. 


As a result of the many recent I. W. W. strikes 
throughout the textile industry, the textile employ- 
ers are being forced to organize. At a recent ban- 
quet in Boston of cotton manufacturers, many speak- 
ers bemoaned the lack of solidarity among them. 
One speaker said: “Those of us in the South are 
too indifferent and too contented if labor troubles 
appear in the North, so long as they remain there, 
and vice versa. And those of Rhode Island are too 
glad if Lawrence is getting it, and not themselves. 
Massachusetts, in turn, has a thrill of satisfaction 
when her troubles are over and Rhode Island is in 
difficulty, and so on.” The sense of the meeting 
was that the manufacturers would have to stop cut- 
ting each others’ throats and present a solid front 
to the rebellious workers. Thus the I. W. W. iS 
at least organizing the textile employers, whatever 
its success with the textile workers may be. 


The railroad trainmen and conductors have been 
refused arbitration by 54 Eastern railroads. After 
the conventions of both organizations, or about 
June 15, a strike vote will be taken. If the arbitra- 
tion-swindled engineers and firemen would make 
common cause with the brakemen, conductors and 
shopmen, instead of being forced to plead for the 
niggardly sops of arbitration, they would present 
such an array of power that they could well refuse 
to arbitrate with the railroads. They could turn the 
tables on the arrogant railroads and force them 
to do the begging. But, alas, from all indications it 
will be some time before they have learned this sim- 
ple lesson of solidarity. The harsh schoolmaster, 
experience, must give still a few more of his stern 
lessons. 


A more or less mysterious court of appeals, whose 
exact function or location in the jungle of the law is 
not quite clear to the writer, has just found Gom- 
pers, Mitchell and Morrison guilty of contempt of 
court. It seems rather unkind to thus single out 
these three gentlemen from among the many mil- 
lions of Americans who have nothing but contempt 
for our courts. Gompers was given a stop-over 
ticket for thirty days, while Mitchell and Morrison 
were each fined $500. An appeal is to be taken to 
the Supreme Court. Ye gods! When will this 
Wandering Jew of a case be ended? It has already 
been hanging fire since Moses was a little girl. 


To “slough off” the growing sentiment among 
Chicago garment workers for unionism, the Whole- 
sale Clothiers’ Association and the National Tailors’ 
Association have “voluntarily” granted their work- 
ers a 52-hour week. The workers, now almost en- 
tirely recovered from their great defeat of a couple 
of years ago, are rapidly organizing in spite of 
these sops. 


The Pullman conductors are organizing. As soon 
as there is a considerable body of them united they 
hope to affiliate with either the O. R. C. or the 
B. of R. T. Of all the slaves in the railroad service 
but few stand in greater need of organization than 
the Pullman employes. Success to them in their 
efforts. 


The A. F. of L., through its union label depart- 
ment, is gathering information relative to the adop- 
tion of a universal label for all the trades unions. 
Nuff sed. WM. Z. FOSTER. 


HANDS ACROSS THE SEA. 

Alfred Rosmer, fraternal delegate to the English 
Syndicalist Conference recently held in London, 
addressed the meeting as follows: 

“Dear Comrades: In the name of my fellow- 
workers of La Bataille Syndicaliste I bring you the 
fraternal greetings of the French Syndicalists. 

“We Frenchmen are very interested, and much 
pleased by the progress of Syndicalism in England 
—progress which is attested by the great strikes of 
last year and of the beginning of this year, by the 
great curiosity excited by this new theory in all 
the classes of society. Many people write and more 
people speak on the subject of Syndicalism. Well, 
there is much nonsense written and spoken—in 
France, too—but it does not matter. 

“What matters is, that you, by your acts, show 
what Syndicalism is; because Syndicalism is not a 
subject for academic discussion; it is, before all, a 
peculiar form of action. It has its own ways, its 
own aim. Its practical ways are to be found in 
direct action—i. e., action of the workers themselves 
against their employers, culminating in the general 
strike. Its aim is the establishment of a society 
where there will be no more of either employers or 
wage-earners, but only equal men. 

“It resolutely refuses to identify itself with any 
political party, because political parties are not 
constituted according to the class struggle, and 
because the Socialist party, which sometimes asserts 
it is pursuing the same purpose as Syndicalism, puts 
its trust in the state, while Syndicalism is against 
the state and opposed to such measures like nation- 
alization of mines, railways, etc. 

“And, after all, is not England the native land of 
Syndicalism? Is not England the land of Robert 
Owens, of the Grand National Consolidated Trades 
Union,’ which advocated the general strike as early 
as in the ’30s of the last century? 

“So Syndicalism is only a renaissance, and we 
hope that this time it will not disappear before hav- 
ing realized its object. 

“Long live the I. S. E. L.! 

“Long live the international of the workers!” 


A SHOW OF SOLIDARITY. 

Tacoma.—The lumber carrier Oliver J. Olsen lies 
idle in the waterway off the St. Paul mill, because 
13 of its able seamen, men able to see that staying on 
the job while the wireless operators were on strike 
on the same ship was not good unionism. 

The mysterious agitating operator who shipped as 
a waiter was given a protracted leave of absence 
upon the discovery that the schooner’s wireless ap- 
paratus had evidently been tampered with. Undoubt- 
edly, this young disciple of Pouget and Foster has 
been reading some of our patriotic boys’ books and 
his mind has been poisoned with the heroism of our 
boys of ’76 or 61, who went into the enemy’s camp 
and destroyed his ammunition, spiked his cannon 
and fired or stampeded his food wagons and cattle. 

He should be taught that the interests of capital 
and labor are identical, and that it is unethical and 
un-American to use any method in his fight for 
better conditions not approved of by the enemy. 

Do you see the joke, boys? Can’t you see, the 
only way to win is to crawl into the enemy’s camp, 
spike his guns and let the enemy’s set of ethics 
stay in the enemy’s camp? 

Yours for United Labor, 
S. T. HAMMERSMARK. 


LETTERS TO A REVOLUTIONIST. 


Fellow-Worker:—From your letter in regard to 
the labor movement, I fail to seee why you con- 
scious workers should consider it necessary to step 
out of your old union and build a dual organization, 
because the old ones are conservative, not coming 
up to your standard of radicalism. 

I don’t believe it is the structure of an organiza- 
tion of labor that ought to concern us most, but 
rather the development of its integral units. It is 
only too true that the workers under the banner of 
the A. F. of L. are not class-conscious workers as a 
whole, and ignore their economic power; but does a 
mere change of name and structure for a new organ- 
ization automatically transform the workers uncon- 
sciousness into consciousness? 

You admit that they must be educated if they are 
not now. Then what is the idea of dividing their 
present organization up? They have to be educated, 
and why not educate them, instheir present unions? 

Your contention that the workers cannot evolve 
from the present craft unionism to higher stages of 


economic development owing to their form of or- 
ganization, is superfluous in the extreme. A labor 
organization must not depend on saviours for its 
emancipation, but on the initiative and consciousness 
of its integral units. Towards the development of 
these qualities our energies should be concentrated. 
It matters not under what form of organization 
constituted, the evil of leadership must be overcome 
and banished from the worker’s mind. Not being 
exempt from this fallacy, most of the so-called radi- 
cals lay great emphasis on the assumption that be- 
cause of its leaders the rank and file of the A. F 
of L. cannot be revolutionized. Evidently this log- 
ical conclusion gave birth to the I. W. W. central- 
ized leadership fallacy. Oh, logic! Being that all 
society leadership is conservative, as state, capital 
and the church, did it ever occur to you that consis- 
tently with your line of reasoning, which is that in 
order to revolutionize society you must get away 
from the influence of its leadership, you should trans- 
port yourselves to the moon? P. CERNADO. 


A scab machinist on the Illinois Central left a bolt out 
of a guide. It dropped down, the crosshead followed 
suit, the top side of the cylinder was pried out. The 
guides finally landed on the wayside, and the train 
came very near landing in the ditch. 


The state of Washington has passed a law creat- 
ing an “Industrial Welfare Commission,” with 
power to regulate the wages and working condi- 
tions of women and children. 


Books and Pamphlets For Sale by the Syndicalist 
Publishing Association. 
A Physician in the House, Dr. J. H. Greer..... $2.00 
Ancient Society, Lewis H. Morgan.......cseeee L 
Prison Memoirs of an Anarchist, Berkman.... 1.50 
The Labor Movement in France, Louis Levine. 1.50 
What Is Property? P. Proudhon..... Eisses 1.50 
Life of Albert R. Parsons, with a history of the 
Anarchist thial arssseiseecssu wee wormed en . 1.50 
Flowers of the Mind, the best poems.......... 1.00 
Anarchism and Other Essays, Emma Goldman. 1.10 
Love's Coming of Age, Edward Carpenter..... 1.00 
Syndicalism and the Co-Operative Common- 


wealth, Pouget & Pataud............ceeees. 1.00 
The Physical Basis of Mind and Morale, Fitch.. 1.00 
Thoughts of a Fool........ossaossecsssee s.c... 1.00 
The Materialistic Conception of History, La- 

briola coeorenaron eae aa ache aa eE 1.00 


The Positive School of Criminology, E. Ferri.. .50 
Origin of the Family, Property, State, Engels.. .50 


The Evolution of Property, P. Lafargue........ .50 
Slavery of Our Times, Tolstoy...........+.++: 65 
Right to Be Lazy and Other Studies, P. Lafargue> .50 
Human, All Too Human, Nietzsche............ 50 


Francisco Ferrer; His Life, Work,and Martyr- 


DOM nwiiy cod eacala che ene occu dae E eens . 25 
Sabotage, Emile Pouget..........-.cseceeeeeee 25 
God and the State, with portrait, Bakunin...... .20 
Modern Science and Anarchism, Kropotkin.... .20 
Modern Science and Anarchism, Kropotkin.... .15 
Law and Authority, Peter Kropotkin........... 10 
Non-Governmental Society, Edward Carpenter. .10 
The State; Its Historic Role, Kropotkin...... . 10 
Syndicalism, Ford and Foster........ EO 10 
The Tiger’s Claws, Criticism of Schools. R. 

Markus. dag twee vos ae RNa EROE E sensed 10 
Concentration of Capital, a Marxian Fallacy... .05 
Direct Action, Volairine de Cleyre..........--- 05 
Law and Authority, Kropotkin........... scsi 20S 
The Wage System; Revolutionary Government. .05 
Appeal to the Young, Kropotkin.........-+ asee OD 
Evolution and Revolution, Recluse........-++> 05 
Trade Unionism and Anarchism, Jay Fox.....- 05 
Fhe Pyramid of Tyranny, Nieuwenhuis.......- 05 
The Mexican Revolution, W. C. Owen......--- 05 
Anarchist Communism, Kropotkin......-+-- deve 05 
Direct Action vs. Legislation, J. B. Smith...... -0 


The Rational Education of Children, Ferrer.... -05 
Se a M 


COMMUNISTIC LIBRARY—Meets every Thurs- 
day night from 8 to 10 o'clock; every Sunday morn- 
ing from 10 to 12 o'clock. Free lessons in English 
and Esperanto. Books in any language free. 


Hudson street, Trenton, N. J. eee 


FOR SALE—Cheap—In Home Colony; an acre with 
four-room house, chicken house, bearing trees: 
good view. Apply M., Rasnick Home, Lakebay. 


Wash. S ; 
“WHY?” A magazinelet of the Revolution. 1423 


S. Washington street, Tacoma, Wash. Monthly, 


MOTHER EARTH. Monthly. Social science ane 


RADICAL BOOKS. Write to the House of Gowrie 
for a copy of their book and pamphlet on 
logue. 364 Wendell St., Chicago. Its full © 
new things. 
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WHOLE No. 59 


the Passing Show 


THE JAP QUESTION NOT YET SOLVED. 


if is now understood that Hearst will not declare 
war on Japan for the present, at a great sacrifice to 
his business and that of a few other patriots. 

But the Jap is in America and won't leave. He 
came over as a cheap-skate and was welcomed by 
the rich ranchers of California. He drove the white 
man off the ranches, for great a slave as the white 
man is he can’t live on six ounces of rice a day. 
A wage below the white lifeline was big for the 
Jap. He could save and send for his cousins, And 
the ranch owners reveled in joy. Providence had 
smiled on them. <A docile, cheap Jap to do his 
work. Thank heaven. But the Jap didn’t stay 
docile and cheap, and there’s the rub. 

Once he had the field to himself he presented his 
grievances—more wages, better living conditions. 
He even demanded a bath tub, something the white 
workers had never dreamt of. And, to make the 
situation more unpleasant for the poor ranch own- 
ers, the Jap’s grievances and the fruit always rip- 
ened at the same time. 

There was no time to look for other help and they 
couldn’t get Jap scabs, anyway. No time even to 
arbitrate. Ripe fruit had to be picked. But ripe 
Jap demands had to be satisfied first, see. 

Providence made a mistake. These Japs were 
now worse to deal with than the white man at 
his highest. And worse, the Jap became a Saboter. 
He had no respect for our moral laws of property. 
He damaged and destroyed sacred private property. 
He made the business unprofitable, then rented or 
bought out the tortured ranchers and operated the 
business himself. Last year he produced fifty per 
cent of the ranch produce of California. No wonder 
the white ranch owner jointed the white worker 
in common cause against the Jap. 

The Jap in an economic problem in California. 


Thats why there has been so much noise made 


about him and that’s why we of the East wonder 
at the animosity developed against the polite little 
brown man. Hig color cut some figure too, no 
doubt. 

If he belonged to our race assimilation would 
begin the day he landed, and we soon couldn't tell 
him from ourselves, Being brown he is isolated 
from us perpetually, and, as the struggle for life 
under our system of greed is terrific, his labor is 
taken advantage of in the competitive market where 
the cheap survive. 

If the Jap were not an economic problem we 
would not bother about his color. In every line 
he enters he drives out the white man, both as em- 
ployer and worker. The Californians are witness- 
ing themselves being pushed gradually off the 
ranches, off the garden farms, out of the 
laundries, etc. Thus they join in the outcry and 
pass laws forbidding the Jap to own property in 
their state. 

That is a clumsy effort at relief from an evil that 
should ‘not exist and would not under a sane system 
of society. There are many problems that cannot 
be even palliated under this system. The Jap ques- 
tion 1s one, 

One of the brightest men under the sun today, 
the quickest to learn and copy what is good, he 
would be a fine fellow worker if we had a system 
that didn’t throw him and us at each other’s eco- 
nomic throats the moment he lands with the glad 
hand of fellowship extended. 


This Jap question is a powerful argument against 
capitalism. 


LASHING THE LAWMAKERS. 


r The Chicago Federation of Labor is interested in 

progresive legislation,” having nothing else to do. 
So it bitterly lashed the legislature for not passing 
the initiative and referendum. Whereupon the legis- 
lature arose in its dignity and summoned the officers 
of the offending federation before it. 


“Weve got the dope on you,” said Margaret Hal- 
ey, walking delegate of the school teachers’ union, 
who wrote the offending resolution, But the solons 
were not taking anything stronger than buttermilk, 
so they dropped Maggie and the bunch as quickly 
as they could without doing violence to their official 
dignity. Now the federation has repassed the reso- 
lution and defies the lawmakers to touch them for 
it, asserting they are ready to go to jail in the 
interest of free speech. The lawsmiths will hardly 
accept the challenge. They know they are corrupt. 
Why should they give these labor skates a chance 
to prove it to you and I, whose votes are so useful, 
and without whose support the whole law making 
business would go into bankruptcy? 

Oh Lord, but the whole law making trade is fast 


‘coming into disrepute, and the time is fast approach- 


ing when there won’t be a person outside the ceme- 
terics with the least regard for it. 


OVER WHERE ACTION SPEAKS. 


Across the Rio Grande the fight is still hot, with 
the odds on the side of the rebels, who seem to be 
pressing hard upon Mexico City. 

The cry for “Land and Liberty” is growing louder 
despite the attempts of Huerta and his band of 
murderers to cut every throat that utters it. The 
scoundrel is actually dictator and is striving to 
mortgage the country for a hundred million dollars 
to European bankers in opposition to the Mexican 
congress and his own cabinet, it is understood, so 
that when he is dethroned he will have a “stake” 
to flee with, as old Diaz did. 

That Mexico is beyond the power of money to 
“pacify” it, is admitted now by every close student 
of sociology. Money was made to serve man. It 
has become a monster that devours him. It has 
become his god, his master, his crucifier. Acting 
on this fact Huerta wants to get money. He knows 
only too well what money has already done to 
the people of Mexico, how it has enslaved the great 
mass and enthroned the few in luxury and ease and 
he thinks to perpetuate that state of things by 
the use of more money. 

But man sometimes rises superior to the monsters 
of his own creation and Mexico is a glorious ex- 
ample before us. With all the glare of European 
gold Huerta cannot muster enough men to protect 
his privileged class in Mexico. 

Failing in his effort to hire Mexican cutthroats, 
he will endeavor to get this country to supply them, 
and you and I will be subjected to the deep humil- 
iation of seeing this government go across the line 
to crush the Mexican revolution. And we and our 
children for generations will have to pay the enor- 
mous expense of that gigantic outrage upon liberty. 
And thousands of our foolish youth will be sacri- 
ficed to the god of war. And army contractors 
will reap a rich harvest. And army generals will 
attain to glory. And the widows will weep and the 
orphans cry and the maimed and fevered will groan 
and die. 

And all, all, because Rockefeller, Otis, Hearst 
& Co. have titles to land that belongs to the Mex- 
ican people. 


MAKING CRIME BY LAW. 


The bunch of lawyers who make laws for the peo- 
ple of Missouri have made a crime out of the praise- 
worthy act of giving a person something to eat 
without charging him for it. 

This country is full of law factories, all busy 
making laws, at a tremendous expense and great in- 
convenience to the people. By the force of habit 
and the faculty of indifference the masses submit 
to the impositions and carry the weight of this 
law making industry, which has developed alongside 
the other American industries into the greatest in- 
stitution of its kind that ever existed. 

In no country in the world has law making 
reached the heights of absurdity attained by Amer- 
ica, and this law abolishing “free lunch,” the making 
of a crime out of that which in the very nature of 
things could not be a crime, is a shining example 
of its work. 


The simplest definition of crime is that it is an 
unsocial act. To penalize an act of kindness is 
not only absurd, it is a crime; and when this. crime 
is written in the law book, not through mistake or 
ignorance, but to serve the sordid ends of business, 
it is an atrocious offence against society, and ninety- 
five per cent of the laws are made for that specific 
purpose. 

I am under s.ntence on the charge of saying 
things “tending i. ring the law into disrepute.” 
In fine, I have ‘+. convicted because I refuse to 
be a party to this gigantic crime against the people, 
either through a cowardly silence or a venal praise 
of it. 

This law penalizing criticism of the law is a con- 
fession of the crookedness of law making bodies. 
Honest men don’t fear criticism. Neither will honest 
men be silenced by law making crooks. The law 
itself is its own severest criticism. 

It was Tacitus, the wise old Roman historian, that 
made this observation: 

“When the state is most corrupt, then laws are 
most multiplied.” 


TROUTMANN TELLS ABOUT LAWRENCE. 


By gosh! I believe there is something in that 
economic deterministic dope, after all. For here 
comes Fellow Worker Troutmann, concentrator of 
the I. W. W. wheel of industries general secretary 
and organizer of the I. W. W. from its inception, 
but now fallen to the level where he signs himself 
just “member,” coming right out and attacking the 
centralizing policy of the I. W. W. in true rebel 
style. I almost think he’s become a militant. I 
hope he has. 

“Bill” is regarded as the little father of centraliza- 
tion in the I. W. W. and to hear him denounce 
the “centralized publicity organs of the I. W. W.” 
and its policy of autocracy in the Lawrence strike 
sounds rather different. 

In a letter in the New York Call of May 2 he 
charges misappropriation of funds of the Ettor- 
Giovannitti defense, that the management of the 
fund was dictated from Chicago headquarters, that 
a committee of workers were not allowed to in- 
vestigate how the funds were being distributed, “the 
original cash book was destroyed to cover up the 
evidence and proven misuse of funds,” and that the 
two I. W. W. papers were not allowed to publish 
a letter by him refusing an official position giving 
as one of his reasons “the outrageous handling of 
the funds of the Ettor-Giovannitti defense by the 
self-elected individuals who took control of the funds 
and the right to investigate from the committee 
elected by the workers.” 

He says he was made secretary of the fund at 
the request of Ettor and Giovannitti, that he found 
the money coming in for the defense was being 
paid out to “volunteers” who arrivd after the strike 
was over, that they had to appeal to the capitalist 
governor to postpone the trial, having no funds to 
go on with, and that Fred Heslewood, “an emmis- 
sary of the general office, was dispatched to Law- 
rence and it was left to him how the funds were to 
be disposed of.” 

Many of us have some hint of the bossism in the 
I. W. W. but we really didn’t think it so bad as 
that. 


KEEPING IN THE LIMELIGHT. 

Congress and the Socialist party are investigating 
the West Virginia coal strike. That will help some to 
keep the names of prominent politicians before the 
public. It’s a long time between elections, and the 
public soon forgets a fellow. Thus affairs like this 
offers a splendid opportunity to refresh the workers’ 
memory and let them know we are on the job, 
always watchful defenders, ever ready to sweep the 
hated monopolists from the country in a hurricane 
of hot air. 


For sale, cheap—A milk pail. Slightly used. Ad- 


dress T. R., Lobster Bay. 
JAY FOX. 
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What art thou, Freedom? Oh! could slaves 
Answer from their living graves 
This demand, tyrants would flee 
Like a dream’s dull imagery! 


— = m eae eae 


—Shelley. 


TWENTY QUESTIONS ON DIRECT ACTION. 


IV. 

If the working class were to gain control, would 
not the large majority tyranize over and exploit the 
small minority? 

That would be impracticable, because of the few- 
ness of your numbers. We could do nothing worse 
than to invite you to become one of us. There would 
be but one class in the world—the working class. 
Then for the first time in all the history of the world 
the stigma attached to labor would disappear, for 
ro longer could anyone become rich merely by com- 
manding more labor than he need render. 


V. 

Why do you spurn the church? Is it not the bul- 
wark of our civilization? 

It is the bulwark of capitalism. It always has 
been on the side of the rich, and has gone hand in 
hand with the state in upholding the interests of the 
rich against the poor. 

It has muddled the workers into abdicating their 
rights in this world, believing they will reap their 
reward in the next; while the law has supplemented 
this by providing regally for the rich to get theirs 
right here. 


VI. 

You must admit, however, that Christ was a-friend 
of the workingman, and yet you reject Christianity? 

Christianity as Christ taught it never has been 
tried. When Rome found she could not crush the 
revolt of the working class by crucifying its leader, 
she killed it by adopting it. 

By dropping the revolutionary teachings of Christ 
it has since done duty along with its brothers, the 
law and the state, in supporting the privileged 
classes. 

Constantine, in the fourth century, adopted 
Christianity because he found the Christians to be 
better soldiers than the pagans. 


VII. 

But the great financiers and the business geniuses 
whose brains conceived and organized the big indus- 
tries—do they not fill a useful place in society? 

We believe if they all were dropped in the sea to- 
morrow the work of the world would go on just the 
same, only in a much more humane manner, as pro- 
duction would then be for use and not for profit. 

No human being would then work for twelve 
hours a day, and there would be no child labor. 

The workers are fast being disillusioned as to the 
“gigantic brains” of the great financiers furnishing 
workers; they are at last understanding that the ex- 
an ample excuse for exploiting and robbing the 
cess of brain power resolves itself into privileges, 
stolen, bought and usurped from the government for 
their own private and exclusive profit. 

Besides, in an industrial commonwealth, the big, 
brainy financier can always find a job, if he can ren- 
der any useful service. 


VIII. 
What do you propose to substitute for the present 
form of government? 
For the present form of government, which is the 
business agent of the capitalist class, we propose to 


substitute an industrial commonwealth with volun- 
tary association in the various industries; the execu- 
tives to be chosen from all branches of labor instead 
of from a horde of corporation lawyers who at pres- 
ent represent solely the interest of the money lords 
who sent them there. 

With shop committees chosen by the workers in 
each group of industry, autonomy in its internal 
economy would be assured in each shop, factory or 
association. 

An industrial commonwealth would be an admin- 
istration of THINGS—not a scheme for the exploi- 
tation of PERSONS. 

The idea! to be attained is the complete abolition 
of the wage system; for there can be no freedom 
for any so long as there is a spot on earth which 
holds a master and a hireling. 


IX. 

In teaching your doctrine of anti-patriotism, are 
you are not a traitor to your country? 

The working people have no country; their home 
is where their jobs are. They are beginning to 
understand that the imaginary boundary lines divid- 
ing nations are only for the purpose of protecting 
the private property of the possessing classes, by 
fostering race hatred and keeping the workers di- 
vided. 

A capitalist never has allowed his patriotism to 
interfere with his profits, and in seeking new mar- 
kets for his goods he ignores all boundary lines. 
He “loves” his flag because “business follows the 
flag.” 

Also, in the use of human labor power for the 
purpose of production he is equally cosmopolitan 
in his tastes. He masses together all nationalities, 
irrespective of race or color, and by pitting them 
against one another he reaps the reward of race and 
religious prejudices by getting a larger output. 

In this great melting pot of human labor machines 
there is being fused a material new and unforseen 
by the exploiters. In their suffering the workers 
have been compelled to stand together; when on 
strike they have been drawn closer together. They 
have cared for each other in sickness and buried 
each other’s dead. They have eaten from each 
other’s soup houses and sung each other’s national 
songs. Having been brothers in misery, they are 
learning to fight the working class battle together, 
that they may one day be brothers in peace and 
happiness. 

To him who can read the signs of the times it 
must be evident that when universal peace is estab- 
lished it will not be brought about by the learned 
dignitaries of The Hague, but by the workers of 
all the world uniting in declaring that they belong 
to no country, but to the WORLD. 


X. 

Does not your doctrine of anti-militarism invite 
foreign invasion? 

The movement is international. The workers of 
all countries are being educated to refuse to shoot 
down their comrades. They have no property to 
“protect,” therefore they have no reason for killing 
each other. Let the possessing classes fight their 
own battles. The working class refuses to fight in 
any war but the war for its own freedom. 

In order to acquire new fields for the extraction 
of profits and new markets for the produce of ex- 
ploited labor, the sons of the working class are 
armed with guns and fired with a holy (?) patriotism 
and sent to foreign countries on the mission of 
“benevolent assimilation.” 

From the newly conquered countries come fat 
profits; but not for the workers. Their wages re- 
main as always, at the point of subsistence. 

EVA TREW. 


THE TIGER’S CLAWS. 


(A Criticism of the Public Schools.) 

Our system of education is the last of our glor- 
ious institutions to be brought before the bar of 
revolutionary criticism. This pamphlet is not the 
first, but it is not the least of the fine floggings our 
educators have received recently at the hands of 
its victims. 

It is a delight to see the kids turn on the teachers. 
It is one of the hopeful signs of progress, The 
child is the last slave whose fight has been taken 
up. And when we see him sharpen his pencil and 
dig delightfully into the bunch of taskmasters, we 
feel there is hope for his early liberation. For no 
one can free a fellow half so quickly as himself, 


Rosa writes as only a sufferer can write fresh 
from the claws of the tiger. She uses strong words, 
Tt’s time to strike hard. We have been temporizing 
long enough with this institution that is breaking 
the spirit of our children and turning them into 
patriotic slaves. They don’t teach, they force; and 
Rosa has as strong a case against the “how” of the 
schools as against the “what” of them. 

The compulsory feature of our public schools 
is perhaps thcir worst evil. But I am not going to 
tell you about this. Let Rosa do it. Get the 
pamphlet, from the author, Rosa Markus, 3133 22nd 
streat, San Francisco, Cal., or from this office, 10c. 


SYNDICALISM AND THE CO-OPERATIVE 
COMMONWEALTH. 


By Fmile Pataud and Emile Pouget. 
With an introduction by Peter Kropotkin and a 
Foreword by Tom Mann. 
Cloth, $1. Paper Cover, 75c. (For U.S.and Canada 
order from The Syndicalist.) 

I have read Utopias, from Plato to Morris, but 
none of them compare with this. Plato, Morris and 
the rest were dreamers pure and simple; these two 
Frenchmen are sociologists. They know their sub- 
ject from Ato Z. They know what they are writing 
about. This book does not sooth and put us to 
sleep. It rather awakens us from our dreams. It 
makes us sit up and look across the pond to see 
if the revolution has not really taken place in dear 
old France, so real is the image they give us of the 
Social Revolution. 

This is not because they are fine writers, although 
they write good, but it is because the odor of the 
factory is on their words. They talk right out of 
the shop. They know the industries, the workers’ 
unions, the workers’ thoughts. They know the pos- 
sibilities of the workers when united and educated 
in their revolutionary syndicates. They are not 
of the romantic school of dreamers. They are a 
purely modern type of idealist-realists. 

This is the golden age of propaganda when the 
workers have begun to write their own books. Who 
knows the workers’ thoughts, who is better able 
to give accurate expression to their hopes and as- 
pirations than they themselves? 

This book answers a thousand questions and it 
gives rise to a thousand more. And these are just 
the questions that are pressing for solution at 
this time. All of them are of the utmost importance. 
They relate to the overthrow of the old system and 
the establishing of the new one. In giving us a 
possible outline to go by we can work out the 
problem to much better advantage. 

Kropotkin thinks they made the overthrow of 
capitalism too easy and that we are liable to be 
unprepared for greater resistance when the crash 
comes if we follow the authors too literally. 

That is a good point for discussion right there and 
let us wade into it. For my own part I am inclined 
to agree with the old man. Still the vagaries of 
the revolution are such that it may not be so much 
a question of being prepared as of adaptability to 
the immediate necessities of the struggle, which 
might be interpreted in the light of preparedness. 

I believe we should be ready to wade to the waist 
in gore if necessary to the successful achievement 
of the revolution. At the same time I would ex- 
haust all the resources of persuasion, sympathy and 
love to win over the mass of our ignorant fellow 
slaves who are in the uniforms of the master class. 
This book shows us the possibilities along this line, 
and I think for that reason the authors are to be 
commended. ; 

Tor its fine spirit of calmness and toleration, at- 
tributes not too generally associated in the minds 
of Americans with the French, the book will make 
a lasting impression in this country. Its fine temper 
gives one the feeling that it has power behind it, 
and its ready grasp of the possible problems of 
the revolution, reveals a profound study of the sub 
ject. One of the unique features of the book 18 
the authors’ combining of communism with the 
“labor note.” 

Comte built a system of philosophy without God. 
“I didn’t have any need of Him,” he answered a- 
poleon. These more modern Frenchman built 2 ef 
ciety without a state for the same reason, and ! 
is not an anarchist society either. ee 

The book is made by the New Int. Publishing 
Co., Oxford, England, printed on good pap¢t, oe 
three original drawings by Will Dyson, and 
pages. I recommend the cloth bound edition. 

JAY FOX. 
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LEAGUE No. 1, NELSON, B.C. 


The unions in Nelson are once more down to 
spade-work, solidifying their forces and reaching out 
after the unregenerate. Our friend, the enemy, is 
much more active than heretofore and is applying 
the screws, both openly and covertly, with the 
result that many of the “reds” have had to seek 
fresh pastures. But the red seed is germinating. 

Opposition produces opposition, and oppression 
breeds retaliation. A fighting master class has al- 
ways called forth a fighting working class. If they 
sabot our means of living, why in hell should we 
not sabot their means of living? Answer that, John 
M. O'Neill in your official journal, the W. F. of 
Miner’s Magazine. 


There is a spirit of unrest abroad among the 
members of the W. F. of M., ever since the findings 
of the arbitration board; but the officials are still 
passing the ballot box around. 

However, time is no object to politicians. 

The only thing that they respect is a can dangling 
to their coat tails. 


A little fight is still raging in Porcupine, way 
back East, and some of the miners have been 
penalized for inciting to strike, under the rules of 
the arbitration law. 

The I. W. Ws are mixed up in this strike con- 
siderable with their usual disruptive tactics, an 
inevitable result from their teachings regarding all 
A. F. of L. affiliated unions. Instead of co-oper- 
ating with the W. F. of M. in their fight with the 
boss, and using their surplus energies in that di- 
rection, they are endeavoring, by fair means and 
foul, to withdraw the miners from the W. F. of M. 
into the I. W. W. with consequent confusion. As 
Syndicalists they would be a solidifying element; 
as I. W. W.’s they cannot be otherwise than dis- 
rupters and thus aid the boss. According to one of 
the I. W. W. members when questioned in court, 
the I. W. W. is now 75,000 strong. This sure beats 
the much-vaunted mushroom growth of many 
American cities. What gain is there in such false- 
hoods? Five thousand is nearer the mark. 


On Vancouver [sland the United Mine Workers 
are still out. An endeavor is being made to tie up 
every mine on the island; but as very little spade- 
work has been done, and the elements much di- 
versified, especially with the little yellow and brown 
men, not much success has been met with so far. 
Troublesome times are ahead for Vancouver Island, 
as the point is a very strategic one. 


The new Timber-Workers’ Union is making great 
strides on the coast; and, it is to be hoped, will 
soon spread into the interior. George Heatherton, 
an active and prominent member of the W. F. of 
M., is one of the organizers. 


What is the matter with the Vancouver Syndical- 
ists, with such a ripe field before them? They have 
the opportunity of their lives at present to circulate 
literature among the striking miners, who must be 
rotten-ripe for new ideas, when they are so barren 
of them as to fall back upon the arbitration law. 
Surely there are at least enough Syndicalists in 
Vancouver to get together and run a column in The 
Syndicalist and help matters along! 


A sympathetic strike is upon the cards in Port 
Arthur, Ofitario, and the Trades and Labor Council 
is working on the matter. The street railway em- 
ployes are out on strike and the company has im- 
ported professional strike-breakers with their usual 
action. The best educative results are produced 


by strikes. The effete East is surely stretching it- 
self, 


Another fizzle for the I. W. W., according to 
latest reports. The strike on the Kettle Valley Rail- 
road has fallen through. In a way this is to be 
deplored, as the railroaders are sadly in need of 
organization, their conditions being the worst of any 
section of workers. The I. W. W. may be able to 
do good educative work along class-conscious lines 
and stir the men to action, but it’s about time they 
learned from McKee’s Rocks, Lawrence, and else- 
where that they cannot hold them. Nelson’s object 
lesson came from the lumberjacks. Get inside the 
labor movement, you “reds.” and quit playing 
around in the backyards, 

W. CRAIG. 


FIRST SIGNS OF REVOLT IN A. F. OF L. 


The refusal of the Seattle Central Labor Council 
to uiseat the Reid faction of the electrical workers 
when ordered to do so by the A. F. of L. is a 
wholesome revolt against centralization, against the 
power up above, against the national and interna- 
tional unions, against the whip hand that reaches 
out from “Headquarters,” against the power that 
has made of the city labor councils of this country 
mere ornamental figures. 

The local building trades unions have managed to 
hold some of their autonomy. Thus we have suc- 
cessful local industrail strikes in the building line. 
Thus when a building trades council says something 
we listen with respect for we know there is action 
behind. 

But when the central labor council belches out 
some red hot resolution we blink at each other 
and look to see what delegates are getting their 
names into the paper. For that is about all these 
resolutions mean, since the central councils haven't 
the power to order a strike to enforce them. The 
local unions are controlled by their national unions 
in strike matters and consequently have no power to 
delegate to their central councils. Therefore there 
can’t be any central concerted action on the part 
of the local unions. They can talk, and they de- 
velop fine orators. They can pass resolutions, and 
they can lobby in the state legislatures. They can 
do most anything that is of no consequence. They 
can't do the one thing that is vital—they can’t strike. 

At the conventions of the A. F. of L. they are 
treated in the same way. They are allowed one 
delegate each, with one vote, while delegates from 
national unions have as high as 300 votes each. But 
the city delegates make fine speeches and con- 
tribute largely toward the life of the convention. 
A national delegate with whom I was discussing 
this matter once, put it briefly and correctly thus: 
“These city fellows do the talking, but we do the 
voting.” That same delegate had more votes than 
all the city central bodies in the A. F. of L. 

The trouble doesn’t lie in the A. F. of L. but in 
the national unions. The A. F. of L. is the creature 
of the national unions and so watchful are they of 
their own authority that they have delegated very 
little of it to the A. F. of L. “Trade autonomy” 
is their watchword, and on this shibboleth the Amer- 
ican labor movement as it stands today was built. 

“Trade autonomy” was emphasized by reason of 
the experience the workers had in the K. of L. 
Now the cry of “local autonomy” is beginning to 
rise out of their experience in national trade unions 
and this must grow with the growth of labor unions 
in the big cities and their discovery of the fact that 
they can do nothing except talk without the consent 
of their “internationals.” When a big central body 
like the Chicago Federation of Labor, with a mem- 
bership of nearly a quarter of a million, comes to a 
realization of the utterly ridiculous condition of 
impotence it is in, without power to handle local 
labor affairs only as it begs permission from the 
headquarters of the hundred national unions whose 
branches compose its membership, it will raise the 
cry of “local autonomy” loud. 

In France, where the people are just a bit ahead 
of every other country, the central bodies have 
forced local autonomy from the national unions. 
They did it by forming a national body of their own, 
and standing “pat” on questions that affected them. 
Now they have an equal voice in national conven- 
tions and equal membership in the national execu- 
tives (the C. G. T.), and they are the best and most 
radical fighters in the movement. 

In this country the work of decentralizing the 
national unions must begin at once, for the evofu- 
tion of the trade strike into the industrial strike 
demands it. The growth of the unions demands it. 
The growth of intelligence demands it. The growth 
of solidarity, the increasing need of united local ac- 
tion demands it. On every hand, at every turn in 
the road of social evolution is the signboard de- 
manding local autonomy. J. F. 


ARE YOU WITH HIM? 


The only time you're really alive is when you've 
got on to something new. And the role of discov- 
erer is always left to the lunatics and the asses. All 
the safe people always agree that to do anything 
that’s never been done before, to see anything that’s 
never been seen before, to hear anything that’s never 
been heard bfore, is a blow at society and the state. 
Then they get their armies and navies busy. And 
their policemen. And their professors. And they 


left up their rifles and their clubs and their scalpels 
and their textbooks and swear before high heaven 
that this peril must be averted. And then they land 
on the fools and asses. With laws. With social 
ostracism. In schools and newspapers. Even 
science draws lines. You're a goner if you wander 
beyond the frontiers set by these masters of life. 
Well—here goes. Me for assland.—Horace Traubel. 


SYNDICALISM VS. SOCIAL DEMOCRACY. 

That Syndicalism is having considerable effect upon 
the Socialist “pollys” in “dear old H’england” goes 
without saying; in fact, I-don’t think we “Colonials” 
quite realize its full force. 

A movement can always be gauged by the strength 
of the attack. Where there is nothing to attack, it 
stands to reason there can be no attack. 

The attack upon the Syndicalists in Britain is strong 
and widespread, especially from the “polly” quarter. 

They have become obsessed with it. 

Robert Blatchford has just taken the matter in hand, 
more in sorrow than in anger; and in a four-column 
article in the Clarion he asks, “What is the matter with 
Socialism ?” 

“Nothing,” he replies. “Socialism is all right.” 

But—— 

We don’t understand democracy. 

We haven't elected the proper men to Parliament. 

The Liberals and Tories have stolen so much of our 
scheme of state action, and bungled all the precise de- 
tails, and confused all the fine shades (emphasis on the 
fine shades). 

The Independent Labor party has become the labor 
party, and lost that very important qualifying adjec- 
tive. 

The movement is being throttled by a clique. 

And many more “buts” along the same lines. 

That there is a slump in Socialism he acknowledges, 
and gauges the reasons very clearly as a growing hos- 
tility to the state and state interference, and lack of 
faith in parliamentary action. 

“But,” he reiterates, “we have not elected the right 
men, and we have not begun to be democrats.” 

That is the solution so far as Blatchford is concerned. 

To this we Syndicalists reply: 

5 The Syndicalist’s Reply. 

ut—— 

We don’t want to elect anyone to Parliament, whether 
“proper men” or not. 

We don’t care a hoot how many of the “fine shades” 
and “precise details” the Liberals and Tories may steal. 

Nor do we care whether the Independent Labor party 
becomes the Labor party, or any other party of the 
third part. 

Nor do we want to understand democracy; to be 
ruled by the “dear peepul,” or by anyone else. 

We don’t draw any “fine shades” between “state gov- 
ernment’ and “state management.” 

We consider that neither the state nor Parliament, 
whether they be two in one, or one in two, are fit and 
proper persons to manage industry, from the very nat- 
ure of their prime function, which is legislative; and 
further, by the very nature of the method by which 
these prime functionaries are elected, which is by dis- 
tricts, not by industries. 

Like Hennessy, we are “agin the government” on 
principle. 

If by Socialism were meant—as the word in itself 
actually means—social ownership, then most assuredly 
“Socialism is all right.” But what in thunder has so- 
cial ownership got to do with the state and Parliament, 
or the state and Parliament got to do with social own- 
ership? 

The state is a class weapon. It originated with 
classes and class warfare, and class government; and 
the death of classes will be the death of the state and 
of government. 

We care neither for state government, nor state man- 
agement, nor the state in any state or form. 

We want an industrial administration along industrial 
lines—an administration of things by those concerned 
in the manufacture of things. 

No! Robert Blatchford, the difference is an irrecon- 
cilable one. It is not about men, whether proper or 
improper. It is a difference in fundamentals, in prin- 
ciples, and in tactics. 

These three, and the greatest of these is tactics. 

WM. CRAIG. 


London.—The latest device of the suffragettes is 
to cover the roads with nails thrust through pieces 
of stiff leather bearing a suffragette inscription, with 
the object of puncturing automobile tires. 
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“MUTUAL INTEREST” POLICY TRIED. 


About five years ago “the American Railway and 
Investors’ Association” was organized. This asso- 
ciation was based on the alleged community of in- 
terests between capital and labor. The plan was 
that the railroad workers would unite with the 
railroad owners to use their political and social pres- 
tige to prevent the passage of legislation adverse 
to the railroads, and the railroads in their turn, hav- 
ing a free hand in the matter of rates, would be 
enabled to pay the men higher wages. It was a 
perfectly legitimate business proposition— a com- 
bination of capital and labor to hold up the public 
for their individual benefit. 

To give the thing a good send-off, T. H. Morrisey, 
ex-president of the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, was made president at a salary of $10,000 a 
year. Elaborate headquarters were established in 
Chicago and tons of alluring literature was spread 
among the railroad men, expounding the beauties 
of the scheme. Railroad officials were given the tip 
to join and use their influence with the men. 

Surely if these workmen believed in the mutual 
interest Of capital and labor, as the S. L. Peers and 
the I. W.’s had been telling them they did, here 
was their chance to make good. The railroads were 
furnishing the money to promote the new union. 
All they needed was to get in and work together 
for the good of all. It was an all-inclusive industrial 
union. The second hand the stockholder were 
to be brothers, equals, in this new union, each 
working for the good of the other; an ideal “com- 
munity of interest” affair. 

Did the workers join? They didn’t. 
again, black, they didn’t. 

On July 1 the association will be officially dis- 
solved and “Brother” Morrisey will be made as- 
sistant to the vice-president of the C. B. & Q. He 
is a brainy chap and must be taken care of. But 
smart as he is he couldn’t convince the railroad men 
there is a community of interest between them and 
the stockholders. 

The reason given by Morrisey for the failure of 
the project is the hostile attitude taken against it 
by the radical minority in the railroad unions. But 
the general disdain of the mutual love dope must be 
pretty strong or the powerful influences that Mor- 
rissy had behind him would have offset the effect 
of the radicals. Out of the 1,700,000 railroaders he 
should have been able to get enough to keep things 
moving. 

The railroad men are generally looked upon as 
the most conservative men in the labor movement, 
and if they will not stand for the mutual interest 
dope, what may be think of the rest? 

We will have to revise our soapboax preachments, 
and let us do it gladly, for this is one of the most 
portentious things that has happened in America. 
Onward Rebels, onward. 


I’ll write it 


WM. Z. FOSTER. 


LABOR UNIONS AND INSURANCE. 


A great number of labor unions are deviating 
more and more from their real object—the trans- 
formation of society now socially unorganized, a 
transformation that would end the present relation 
of employers and the workers now wrongly de- 
pendent upon them. 

In order to retain some members and recruit 
others, unions assume the burden of sick and death 
benefts—great obstacles in the path of progress. 

Iniquities are thus perpetuated by the unions, for 
being assured that they will get help during periods 
of incapacity, members submit to conditions which 
would otherwise be unbearable. 

Naturally. employers encourage such deviation of 
the unions from their true functions, knowing full 
well how such action very much reduces the ani- 
mosity which exists between them and their work- 
people; causes the workers to avoid any contempla- 
tion of the future; and in fact patches up and per- 
petuates the abominable reign of capitalism. 

From a sentimental point of view, sick and death 
benefits in connection with labor unions may seem 
to be part of the remedy for industrial evils, but 
this supposition is based on a wrong interpretation 
of what are human rights, and leads only to an 
abyss of suffering, servitude and pauperism. 

Under present conditions thousands of workers 
are condemned to death by their trades; they con- 
tract the most dreadful diseases, whilst expecting to 
derive from their calling the means of subsistence; 
and for such there is no emancipation in sick or 
funeral benefits. They have to remain at their 
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tasks with a clear vision of their ultimate fate. 

J do not condemn mutual societies founded for 
the purpose of relief in sickness and the burial of 
the dead. That is all well and good. But labor unions 
certainly ought not to be sick benefit clubs. While 
commending the members of the Red Cross So- 
cieties who risk limb and life in attending the 
wounded on the battlefield, let it never be for- 
gotten that they who strive to bring about the sup- 
pression of war are engaged in doing far nobler 
and more effectual work. 

The true work of unionists is to make a supreme 
effort to destroy the system which is undermining 
the health of all workers. This great work must 
be done sooner or later. The question of sickness 
and of disease amongst the workers is a social 
question, and incorporates such questions as those 
of housing, wages, hours of labor, methods of work- 
ing, factory arrangements, and it is also a school 
question. 

With earnest and deep thinking as to present 
social conditions we must recognize the fact that 
our industrial institutions are not based upon a just 
principle. At every step we are now faced with the 
contrasts, imperfections and evils of the present sys- 
tems—meeting with wealth and poverty, luxury and 
misery, idleness and hard and grinding toil, physical 
and moral well-being alongside ‘filthiness and low 
mentality, education and ignorance—to be found 
everywhere side by side; pleasure and happiness 
being for those who do not produce; poverty and 
sorrow, with all their attendant horrors reserved for 
the producers. 

To bring about a reign of justice and equality, 
the labor unions must keep up the fighting spirit of 
their members, not kill it by the introduction into 
their ranks of such palliatives as these so-called 
benents. 

Let us realize that we too are entitled to feast 
at nature's banquets, let us endeavor to realize the 
advantage of a higher phase of life, and then we 
shall acquire what will enable us to obtain it. 

JULES SCARCERIAUX, 
Local Union 45, N. B. of O. P. 


OUR AUSTRALIAN LETTER. 

Dear Comrade:—Strikes have been very promi- 
nent lately in the N. S. W. The ferrymen of Sydney 
harbor struck for an eight-hour day and succeeded 
within a week. Then followed the Railway Workers 
who demanded that all railway workers should join 
the union; but the action of the Labor Government 
assisted by the Commissioner of Railways, who 
issued an ultimatum that if they did not return to 
work by 1 o’clock on Thursday the places of the 
strikers would be filled by the blacklegs. Needless 
to say the threat succeeded. 

The most traitorous act was that of the Labor 
Premier, McGowan, who threatened to jail the lead- 
ers 1f the strike continued. The Labor Minister re- 
ferred to the strikers as “Red Raggers” who prob- 
ably were in the pay of the Liberals and by their 
action had dealt a severe blow at Nationalization of 
the railroads. The men were bullied into sub- 
mission by the Labor Government who were the 
employers. The Railway Workers struck against 
the Labor Government who opposed: unionism. 

Another strike is in progress at Broken Hill, 
owing to the street car company refusing to rec- 
ognize the union. Broken Hill is cut off from con- 
nection with other parts of Australia through this 
stopping of railway traffic. The situation is very 
grave owing to the food supply running short. 

The Labor Premier has been appealed to but 
states he can do nothing. 

A resolution was carried that the unionists should 
seize the street railway and operate it to obtain food 
and supplies from Adelaide, but it was revoked the 
next day. 

So we are muddling on in Australia, everything 
topsy turvy, all pointing to Direct Action and the 
Social Revolution. J. W. FLEMING. 


WASHINGTON FOR INDUSTRIALISM. 


At the Washington State Federation of Labor con- 
vention the following resolution was adopted: 

“Whereas, the great organizations of capital with 
which we are daily being brought into conflict, are 
ever concentrating into fewer hands, representing 
greater wealth and power, and 

“Whereas, the organizations of labor, on the other 
hand, in continuing their present craft form of or- 
ganization, are apparently no longer in a position to 
effectively cope with the power of organized capital 


to the extent of compelling recognition of the rights 
of the organized working class; therefore, be it 
“Resolved, That we endorse the industrial form of 
organization, along the lines of that adopted by the 
United Mine Workers of America, which embraces 
all men employed in the coal mining industry, re- 
gardless of whether they mine coal, saw wood or 
work with iron in machine shops; and, be it further 
“Resolved, That we instruct our representative to 
the next international convention of the American 
Federation of Labor to use his efforts to have a 
similar resolution adopted by the parent body of this 
organization, to the end that the principle of organ- 
ization along industrial lines may be substituted for 
the present craft form, which allows one craft in a 
particular industry to go on strike, while other affil- 
iated craft unions in the same industry continue at 
work; a process which while emptying our treasur- 
ies, is eminently satisfactory to the gigantic corpor- 
ations who are in control of modern industry.” 


DON’T MAKE WAR ON WORDS. 

“Of all the miserable, unprofitable, inglorious wars 
in the world is the war against words. Let men say 
just what they like. * * * We have nothing to 
do with a man’s words or a man’s thoughts, except 
to put against them better words or better thoughts, 
and so to win the great moral and intellectual duel 
that is always going on, and on which all progress 
depends.” —Auberon Herbert. 


Books and Pamphlets For Sale by the Syndicalist 
Publishing Association. 


A Physician in the House, Dr. J. H. Greer.....$2.00 
Ancient Society, Lewis H. Morgan........ e.s.. 1.50 
Prison Memoirs of an Anarchist, Berkman.... 1. 


The Labor Movement in France, Louis Levine. 1.50 


What Is Property? P. Proudhon............. 1.50 
Life of Albert R. Parsons, with a history of the 
Anarchist trial ws cwcon ae Bek bees eee andes s 1.50 
Liberty and the Great Libertarians, Sprading.. 1.50 
Flowers of the Mind, the best poems.......... 1.00 
Anarchism and Other Essays, Emma Goldman. 1.10 
Love's Coming of Age, Edward Carpenter..... 1.00 
Syndicalism and the Co-Operative Common- 
wealth, Pouget & Pataud..............0000: 1.00 
The Physical Basis of Mind and Morale, Fitch.. 1.00 
Thoughts of a Fool.......sesssereseseseo maou 1.00 


The Materialistic Conception of History, La- 

briola 
The Positive School of Criminology, E. Ferri.. .50 
Origin of the Family, Property, State, Engels.. x 


The Evolution of Property, P. Lafargue........ 0 
Slavery of Our Times, Tolstoy.......--...0-++ 65 
Right to Be Lazy and Other Studies, P. Lafargue. .50 
Human, All Too Human, Nietzsche..........5- 50 
Francisco Ferrer; His Life, Work and Martyr- 
dom kod vee Mewes HS ala eae Re Taree 25 
Sabotage, Emile Pouget........0.eeeseeeeceees 25 
God and the State, with portrait, Bakunin...... 20 
Modern Science and Anarchism, Kropotkin.... .2 
Modern Science and Anarchism, Kropotkin.... Bh) 
Law and Authority, Peter Kropotkin........-.. 10 
Non-Governmental Society, Edward Carpenter. .10 
The State; Its Historic Role, Kropotkin......- 10 
Svndicalism, Ford and Foster.......0.++-+e02 10 
The Tiger's Claws, Criticism of Schools. R. 
NEAT ICUS» <a idalors's 004 da MER aoe OG ee Ee 10 
Industrial Conspiracies, Clarence Darrow...... 10 
Concentration of Capital, a Marxian Fallacy... .05 
Direct Action, Volairine de Cleyre.......-.+++- 05 
Law and Authority, Kropotkin.........0ee0ee: 05 
The Wage System; Revolutionary Government. 05 
Appeal to the Young, Kropotkin. .... essees K 
Evolution and Revolution, Recluse........+++: < 
Trade Unionism and Anarchism, Jay Fox.....- i 
The Pyramid of Tyranny, Nieuwenhuis......-- 0 
The Mexican Revolution, W. C. Owen....--++> 05 
Anarchist Communism, Kropotkin..... ane re 
Direct Action vs. Legislation, J. B. Smith...... 


The Rational Education of Children, Ferrer... 05 


COMMUNISTIC LIBRARY—Meets every Thurs- 
day night from 8 to 10 o’clock; every Sunday mom 
ing from 10 to 12 o'clock. Free lessons in Englis 
and Esperanto. Books in any language free. / 


Hudson street, Trenton, N. J. re 


FOR SALE—Cheap—In Home Colony; an acre with 
four-room house. chicken house, bearing trees: 
good view. Apply M., Rasnick Home, Lakebay. 
Wash. 


“WILY?” ‘A.magazinelet. of the Revolution. 1423 
S. Washington street, Tacoma, Wash. Monthly, 

60c a year. a 
THE SOCIAL WAR. A revolutionary weekly. 227 
West St, New York, Subscription voluntary. 
MOTHER EARTH. Monthly. Social science i 


RADICAL BOOKS. Write to the House of pac 
for a copy of their book and pamphlet T ai 
logue. 364 Wendell St. Chicago. It's full o 
new things. 
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WILL YOU STOP THESE ATROCITIES? 


The mining of coal is one of the most dangerous 
occupations in the world. Last year 2,360 miners 
lost their lives in the coal mines of this country. 
During the last six years, 16,233 have been killed. 
With all its danger, with all its dark confinement, 
making the life of the miner almost a perpetual 
night, it is a poorly paid occupation. 

The life of the miner when outside the mine is on 
a par with his life inside. He has to live in squalid 
shacks owned by the masters and pay high rent. He 
must buy from the company store at monopoly 
prices. He is in fact the most exploited slave in 
America. And he will continue in that debased con- 
dition until he develops power enough and a desire 
strong enough to use that power in freeing himself. 

The men who enslaved him are not going to set 
him free. On the contrary, they will use all the 
powers at their command to keep him in chains. 

Witness the revelations before the Senate com- 
mittee investigating the West Virginia strike of 
miners. 

The miners were camped in Hollow Grove. The 
masters ran an armored train over the railroad 
through the camp at 10 o'clock at night. Machine 
guns were mounted on that train. They were turned 
onto the tents and shacks with deadly effect. Men, 
women and children were killed and wounded. A 
millionaire mine master named Morton was aboard 
the train directing operations, “Back up the train 
and let us give them another round,’ shouted the 
heartless money-bag. 

Why not! Isn’t it war and isn’t the logic of war 
death? These millionaires see the matter clearly. 
They don’t wear the colored glasses of emotion. 
They are not hampered by considerations of hu- 
manity or any such rot. They are out for the goods, 
and if the workers don’t come through with their 
labor product, and plenty of it, why “shoot them 
down.” 

We working people are “things” in the eyes of 
the masters. If they can’t use us, they kill us. That 
is the logic of capitalism. 

Senator Martine, a soulful farmer, shouted: “God, 
what kind of a man is that Morton?” Just an ordi- 
nary cold-blooded capitalist, senator; one of the men 
who control the affairs of this country, and who 
won't stand for any mawkish sentimentalism being 
injected into the game. Business is business, see? 
And if you do not understand what that means, I 
will tell you. It means that every outrage com- 
mitted in the name of business is right and respect- 
able, no matter what soft-hearted humanity says 
about it. 

It is being shown at this investigation that no law 
of state, no rule of honor, no feeling of humanity 
was recognized in the slightest degree by the mine 
owners in their vicious attack upon the miners. 

Pregnant women and children were assaulted. 
One woman told of giving birth to a dead child 
after being kicked by the mine guards. Another 
said she was shot while hiding with her children 
behind the chimneyplace the night of the armored 
train attack. Still another told of her husband being 
killed that night while striving to save her and the 
children by lowering them into the cellar. 

And when the indignant farmer-senator asked the 
scoundrel Morton if he countenanced the use of ma- 
chine guns on the armored train, and what was his 
opinion of such barbarous methods as shooting up 
tents occupied by women and children, he not only 
refused to answer but directed a vitriolic attack on 
the senator for asking the question. 

“Such questions would not be legal,” said the 
lawyer-senator, Kenyon. Sure not. They would em- 
barrass the gentleman. It’s enough that we know 
the answer. And that throws a side-light on the 
affair and shows us the futility of these “investiga- 


tions,” except in so far as they help to give publicity 
to the main facts. 

The main body of active working men know the 
conditions, and it is up to them to get wise to the 
remedy. They needn’t wander off into the clouds in 
search of the remedy, either. It is right in their 
hands. Let them swing their unions into industrial 
bodies, and put up a united, determined front to the 
enemy, and be as unscrupulous and as clear-visioned 
as he. Then, having superior numbers, they will win. 

The object of the Syndicalist propaganda is to 
arouse the necessary activity in the ranks of Labor 
that will make it possible for the workers to end for 
all time such atrocities as were committed upon the 
miners of West Virginia. 


THE FALSE WEIGHTS OF JUSTICE. 


Did you notice how the trial of Mr. Wood, the 
millionaire dynamiter ended? It ended as all such 
trials should and will end. Why should the trial of 
a rich man end like that Of a common scrub; or what 
would be the use of owning mills? 

The remarkable thing about the trial, as it looks 
to me, was not the dismissal of Wood. It is as 
common a thing for rich men to be found “not 
guilty” of the crimes charged against them as it is 
for poor men to be sent to jail for their alleged 
crimes. 

The big thing about this trial is the conviction of 
the informer. There is where the legal practice of 
a thousand years has been reversed. 

It has always been the policy of the state to re- 
ward the traitor. The man all the world despises 
the state coddles and pampers and bribes with favors 
and privileges. 

Harry Orchard confessed himself a murderer in 
order that he might implicate Moyer and Haywood, 
whom the state was after. Now Orchard is a pam- 
pered ward of the state. Nothing happened to him. 
Nominally only is he a prisoner. McManigal, the 
arch traitor and confessed dynamiter, will soon be 
free as the reward of his treachery. 

These traitors betrayed working men into the iron 
hand of the state that it might avenge the alleged 
wrongs of the rich. In the case of the rich culprits 
brought before the courts on the word of an in- 
former, the time-honored procedure is reversed. 
The informer only is punished; the others go free. 

How plain is the discrimination of justice. She 
has a bandage on her eyes. But that is only to 
blind you who cannot see through things. Justice 
sees the rich man and punishes his enemies. She 
sees the poor man and rewards his enemies. 

She has been doing this so long and you have been 
so thoroughly blinded by the bandage on her eyes 
that she has come to regard you as totally blind, 
and begun to do things in a more or less reckless 
manner. 

But even the blind should see the crookedness of 
our justice courts today, and the rawness of the way 
they put it over on the toilers. 

We have city sealers to examine public scales and 
see that merchants don’t use false weights, but the 
scale of justice goes unsealed, except the seal of 
approval put upon it by capitalism for its falsity to 
the working class. 


BUILDING TRADES LOCKOUT. 


There is a lockout in the building trades of this 
city. The marble setters had a dispute with their 
bosses on a building, and all the trades on that 
building struck in sympathy. 

The masters, to show that they were masters, vio- 
lated their agreement with the Building Trades 
Council, and handed out an ultimatum: “Call off 
that strike in 48 hours or we will lock you out on 
every job in the city.” 

To which the council made reply: “Nothing 
stirring. No bluff goes here. Lock away.” And 
they locked. It is said the stecl trust is behind the 
lockout. It is plainly a frame-up, anyway. Certain 
interests have approached the council with the sug- 
gestion that there would be no trouble if the iron 
workers were left out. The trust is after the iron 


workers’ union. It might get into Chicago with 
scabs and scab steel if the council would but turn 
down the iron workers’ union. 

Nothing is further from the minds of the building 
trades. If they go down they will go down to- 
gether. They have fought side by side long enough 
to know the value of solidarity. The building trade 
unions are a unit before the bosses, and they will 
fight this out shoulder to shoulder. 


JOHN BULL’S PREDICAMENT. 


I’m glad I am not English. I’d shiver and quake 
at the sight of every woman and faint away if she 
happened to have a package of groceries in her hara, 
for I'd know it was a bomb, and that she was going 
to slip it under my seat in Parliament, or pin it 
to my coat-tail. I’d be afraid to touch a package of 
any kind. I would have to look under my bed every 
night and employ an armed guard to watch over me. 

And above all, I’d have to hug the deep humilia- 
tion of knowing that the Irish were enjoying my 
misery to the limit. For if there is anything Pat 
really enjoys it 1s to see something put over on 
John. 

The Irish voted against the suffrage bill only be- 
cause they didn't want to spoil their fun. Pat 
believes in the women all right, but he thinks they 
are doing excellent work right now in punishing 
his ancient enemy in a manner he never hoped to 
do himself, and he is in no hurry to see them let up. 

It is intensely amusing, even for a “furriner,” to 
read the labored tomes John is writing, tearfully 
deploring the injury the women are doing to their 
cause by their persistent package-passing propa- 
ganda. And John is said to be no humorist. 


DOWN WITH THE RED FLAG. 


Massachusetts has put its taboo on the red flag. 
And, further, no banners bearing inscriptions attack- 
ing organized governnient, religion or public morals 
may be carried in parade. 

How is that for progress in dear old “Mass.” of 
blessed memories: Bunker Hill, Faneuil Hall, Bos- 
ton Tea and all that! 

But what’s the use of digging up this old un- 
pleasant stuff? And then the comparison might 
bring the new law into disrepute. I insist this is 
a serious proposition, and, if I dare to approach 
the august solons with a suggestion, I would submit 
that they proceed at once by solemn act of legis- 
lation to abolish all that part of the history of the 
state inconsistent with its present progressive policy. 


I want to call your attention to a letter addressed 
to President Wilson by Wm. C. Owen and appear- 
ing in a recent number of Regeneracion. It is a 
nne resume of the Mexican situation and a convinc- 
ing argument in favor of the liberation of the four 
Mexicans confined in McNeil’s Island penitentiary 
on the perjured testimony of hired witnesses. Write 
to 904 Boston Street, Los Angeles, for copies of the 
letter, and mail one to your congressman, with the 
request that he call the president’s attention to it. 


The Coming Nation has been suspended by Fred 
Warren, the publisher, and A. M. Simons, the editor, 
is making grave charges against Warren—-that he 
killed the “Nation” out of the way of the “Appeal,” 
and that the “Appeal” pays a dividend of from 
$25,000 to $40.000 a year. If this is true, the “Ap- 
peal” is a pretty desirable piece of property, and I 
will begin to organize an “army” myself. 


Freedom is no longer poetical hot air wafted 
from the heights of Parnassus down upon the cul- 
tured and aesthetic few; it has become the everyday 
need of the common man in the street, and he is 
going to get it, if he has to tear down all our ex- 
isting institutions in his struggle for its realization. 


Modern capitalism is a huge machine for trans- 
forming the sorrows of one class into the joys of 
another. 


JAY FOX. 
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We crave for the gocd opinion of the world, in 
which we don’t believe. and tremble in face of its 
condemnation, which we despise and condemn in our 
hearts.—Sunderman. 


TWENTY QUESTIONS ON DIRECT ACTION. 


XI. 

Can you regard the destruction of machinery or 
the practice of any form of sabotage as other than 
barbarous and uncivilized? 

It is from the capitalist class that the workers 
have learned the effective value of sabotage. 

The masters practice sabotage on the workers 
when they speed up the machines without increasing 
the wages. 

Also when by false representations they bring 
large numbers of men to fill the ranks of the un- 
employed, in order to keep down wages. 

The sabotage practiced by the employer strikes at 
the maintenance of life itself, while that employed 
by the worker aims at the destruction of profits 
alone. 

When the worker practices sabotage it is to offset 
the speeding up of the machines. 

When he “accidentally” changes the labels on the 
salmon cans, it is a mild attempt to give back to the 
workers a bit more of what they have produced. 

The worker believes it to be higher ethics to create 
powder that will not explode, than to manufacture 
murder material to be used on his brother worker 

He believes it to be higher ethics to spike the 
guns when the masters order them trained on the 
strikers, than to shoot down men of his own class 
who are fighting for better conditions. 

He believes it to be higher ethics to waste the 
adulterations given the workers to place in food, 
than to poison the public and increase the employer's 
profits. 

Sabotage is a means whereby our working class 
enemies, the seabs, who support the capitalist sys- 
tem, as well as the capitalists themselves, can be 
defeated. 

Above all, the use of sabotage proves that the 
worker has rid his mind of that vicious illusion 
called bourgeois morality, and regards as moral any 
means whereby the capitalist may be prevented from 
filching the earnings of the working class. 


XII. 

Upon what ethical grounds do you consider it fair 
to call a strike when an employer discharges an in- 
competent workman? 

It is proof of the well organized and effective tac- 
tics employed by the capitalists that they will at any 
time cease fighting each other to unite in fighting 
their employes. 

The workers are learning that they can win any- 
thing if only they will stand together. Not alone 
for humane reasons, but from sheer necessity, are 
they compelled to declare “an injury to one is an 
injury to all,” and it is true that their common suf- 
fering has kept alive a spirit of helpfulness. 

It has remained for the weakest to protect the 
weak; and when they face starvation on strike it is 
always the weakest that receive the most care. 

Nineteen hundred years ago a working man who 
was killed as a revolutionist gave to his companions 
a rule of ethics. He called it “the golden rule;” 
but the workers of the twentieth century have 
evolved a golden rule which they believe embodies 
a higher code of ethics than that given to the work- 
ers by the carpenter-agitator. 


One better suited to the highly socialized nature 
of their work and to the oneness of the brotherhood 
of workers in all the world. “All for one and one 
for all” is the cry that is causing the workers to 
join hands around the world. 

Just as the Pharisees expected Jesus to enter 
Jerusalem in the gorgeous trappings of a king, and 
instead, he entered riding on an ass, so today the 
highest code of ethics springs not from the “cul- 
tured” and privileged class, but from the lowest out- 
casts of the earth’s disinherited. 


XIII. 


Is not the accumulation of capital the reward of 
abstinence practiced by the worker, and should not 
this be reinvested to bring profits as a reward for his 
self-denial? 

Money does not think or work, therefore it can- 
not earn. The sole function of money is to serve as 
a convenient medium of exchange. When it exceeds 
this purpose and becomes an automatic breeder of 
money it ceases to represent service rendered, and 
by this power which has been artificially conferred 
upon it, it becomes a robber of the labor of others. 

All money derived from interest, profit or rent is 
capital taken for work done (and not paid for) by 
the workers who work with hand or brain. 

-There is no possible way by which capital in- 
vested can earn profits except by exploiting the 
workers. 

The land and the machinery of production 
through which exploitation is effected, belong to 
all the people of the earth. 

The inventions are the joint product of all who 
have lived before us, and should not be appropri- 
ated as private property. 

With the equitable distribution of the products: of 
the workers there is no reason why anyone who 
works need practice “abstinence.” p 

Even with the limited production now carried on 
by the masters to keep up prices, there would yet 
be an abundance for all if it were rightly distributed. 


XIV. 


If the hope of accumulating riches should be elim- 
inated, would it not destroy all initiative? 

It is not the desire to render exceptional service, 
but the fear of want, that inspires the accumulation 
of riches. Once this fear is removed, men will cease 
to grind and tear each other and will turn their 
efforts to higher things. 

As for “initiative,” it already is destroyed for 
ninety per cent of the workers. They are chained to 
their jobs for a mere subsistence. There is nothing 
that could more advantageously be destroyed than 
“initiative” inspired by the love of money-getting. 
It is anti-social in a world that has become highly 
socialized in its methods of production. It is the 
atavistic survival of a remote past when men were 
obliged to hoard in order to survive. That was a 
period when man’s conquest over nature was so 
slight that she rendered niggardly returns for his 
efforts. 

The creation of work of art or mechanical inven- 
tion was ever inspired by the lust for wealth; but the 
voracious maw of the financial “genius” is absorbing 
even these efforts of human endeavor. 

The independent inventor is fast becoming a thing 
of the past, as in order to make a living he often is 
compelled to sign a contract, held valid by our ami- 
able judges, giving over to the employer all rights 
in any invention made during his employment. 


XV. 

Do you not believe that the new science of “eu- 
genics” will be the means of abolishing poverty by 
breeding a race of men and women who are fit, 
bodily and mentally? 

We do not believe the so-called science of eu- 
genics ever can be effectively applied so long as such 
powerful factors as poverty and child labor are pres- 
ent to counteract it. 

Then comes the all-important question of WHO 
ARE THE UNFIT? Those who have gained a 
competence and live off the toil of others are re- 
garded by the capitalist standard as “fit,” while 
the worker regards as pre-eminently unfit the privi- 
leged man. Whether politically or economically 
privileged, he is depraved in mind and heart. His 
habit of mind is selfish and, greedy, and his means 
of subsistence wholly parasitic in nature. 

To believe that there can be found a law of eu- 


genics that will operate automatically in spite of 
bad sanitation, vicious surroundings and neglected 
human beings, is quite beyond reason. 

The great interest in “eugenics” which now en- 
gages the capitalist mind is an attempt to ignore 
the real causes which operate to produce the crimi- 
nal and the incompetent. 

How to leave a thousand dead on the battlefield 
and escape the Black Plague was not to be cured 
by legislation, but by sanitation. 


EVA TREW. 


ANOTHER GREAT BOOK. 


“Liberty and the Great Libertarians.” 
T. Sprading, Los Angeles. $1.50. 

This is the first anthology of liberty. It is a mine 
of libertarian thought. Most of the great things 
that have been said about liberty are set down here, 
gleaned from a thousand sources, running back to 
Socrates. 

What did Jefferson say about liberty? What did 
Dr. Johnson, Tolstoy, George, Webster, Wilde say 
on the great subject. You don’t have to hunt 
through numerous libraries—it’s here, indexed, in 
this volume. Besides, we have short biographies of 
the great libertarians whose contributions to liberty 
have made a mark in the world. 

Liberty is one of the human attributes that has 
been least understood, because the priests and otheir 
fakers of the world got together and established au- 
thority at the dawn of history. 

Machinery has broadened men’s minds. It has 
killed the old gods. Machinery made the book and 
the phonograph, and it has made ignorance a very 
undesirable condition. 

It is very hard nowadays for the commonest man 
to get along with less knowledge than the “leading 
citizens” of our grandfathers’ time possessed. 

Knowledge breeds discontent. 

Discontent demands liberty. 

Liberty demands social revolution. It will put the 
kibosh for all time upon exploitation of man by man. 

That's why priests of every stamp hate it. Every 
man who makes his living by peddling “bull con” 
can be put down as an enemy of liberty. The “bull 
con” artists are pretty plentiful yet. But their num- 
bre is waning fast and liberty is their greatest enemy. 

What is liberty, anyway? I will quote Lord Ac- 
tion, on page 34: “Liberty is not a means to a 
higher political end. It is itself the highest political 
end.” 

You can’t improve on that. Liberty is the last 
word on politics, no matter how you phrase it. It 
is the highest conception yet created of the relations 
of mankind; and men soar the highest in poetry and 
art and science when discussing it. 

“Liberty cannot be sacrificed for the sake of any- 
thing. It is of more value than anything else,” wrote 
the greatest American prose poet, Ingersoll, whose 
writings on liberty, quoted in this volume, are among 
the grandest ever penned by mortal hand. l 

I am grateful to you, Friend Sprading, for this 
volume, because of the pleasure and instruction 1t 
will give me and all who read it, because it furnishes 
a great fund of eloquence and truth on the greatest 
subject under the sun. J. F. 


By Charles 


A REVOLT AGAINST COMPROMISE. 


Syndicalism is a revolt against the dilatory tac- 
tics of bourgeois Socialism, which seeks only pal- 
liations and not complete emancipation from wage 
‘dom. Socialism is too prone to trim, to com- 
promise, to divide and shake hands with the enemy. 
It has shown itself to be as mythical and incapable 
of realization as the second coming of Jesus Christ. 
Whilst we wait for the social revolution the people 
starve and the politicians wax fat. 

Changes in the channels of wealth distribution 
will no doubt be condemned as anarchistic and 
immoral. , 

Freeing ourselves and indifferent to public opm- 
ion we shall proceed on this path until we have 
so altered the existing scheme of distribution that 
the intellectual and material conditions of the peo 
ple will be revolutionized out of all recognition. — 

Changes in the past have only succceeded 1 
substituting the systematic supremacy of a single 
fraction of the people over the rest. f 

The elimination of this supremacy of a fraction 
of the people can only be accomplished by means 
of direct action and revolution. 


E. F. MYLIUS in “The Social War.” 
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LEAGUE No. 1, NELSON, B. C. 


Strikes, and rumors of strikes! Most every paper 
one picks up these days tells the tale of some union 
of working men or women striking, having struck, 
or just going to strike. British Columbia is having 
its fair share of the fun. 

At the “Britannia” mine, Home Sound, members 
of the W. F. of M: have been out some time, owing 
to the refusal of the company to allow their busi- 
ness agent on the property, and general discrimi- 
nation and all-round cussedness. The International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers are also out in sympathy. An arbitration 
board was called and ‘‘sat” on the matter, and gave 
its decision in the men’s favor; but who is going to 
enforce the decision? Certainly not Dickie Mc- 
Bride’s government, since one of his henchmen is 
one of the main guys in the company. And, any- 
how, these laws were not put in the statute book to 
be enforced against capitalist companies by them- 
selves. This decision was merely a miscarriage of 
justice—by, pardon, law—and ought to be declared 
unconstitutional. Arbitration is a damned farce, 
anyway. and the suoner the workers get next to the 
business the better. What in hell is there to arbi- 


trate? The soft end of a Donnybrook shillelah is 
the best pacifier. 


Damn these “foreign” unions, anyway. They are 
still at it, hammer and tongs, on Vancouver Island, 
with the coal barons, who, of course, are never for- 
eigners, capitalism being international. Just the 
same, it is truly amusing to hear the management 
of the coal companies, who are Americans (and 
free-born at that) complain about a foreign ‘“Ameri- 
can” union. The company has stated all along that 
it would not object to deal with a Canadian union; 
and, to show that it meant business, have formed a 
union of scabs at Ladysmith and labeled it the “Do- 
minion of Canada Miners’ Union,” with the company 
otneials acting as officers. As an organizing adver- 
tisement the unholy union held a bean-fest at Dun- 
can’s, the company paying all expenses. Here is 
a good pointer to the unorganized on “how to get 
organized cheaply.” The strike situation is still 
unchanged, with the “foreign” United Mine Workers 
of America paying out $15,000 a week towards the 
strike. It they would educate their membership in 
more up-to-date tactics, with a fringe of sabotage 
thrown in, the strike would have been over long 
ago. Cne weekly installment of the strike benefit 
investe towards this end would give the boss deliri- 
um tremens. But, then, sabotage is anarchistic, im- 
amoral, unchristian; in fact, too business-like. 


A good move has been taken in Vancouver by the 
amalgamation of the civic employes and building 
and common laborers. There will thus be one char- 
ter less, less dues, increased membership and greater 
solidarity and efficiency. 


The W. F. of M. unions in the interior are still 
pondering over that Arbitration Board decision. 
She's a “lemon,” boys! 

Nelson is also worrying the arbitration bone. It’s 
a cinch that the man who invented work must also 
have invented arbitration. He sure had it “in” for 
the workers. 


The Socialist “pollys” around here are somewhat 
sore. A few “renegade” officials of the U. M. W. 
of A. in the Crow’s Nest Pass took a notion to form 
‘a labor party and participate in the late election, 
with the result that the sole socialist representative 
in the Alberta Legislature was ousted. They did 
O'Brien a good turn, as he can now go ahead edu- 
cating and organizing the workers instead of lectur- 
ing a pin-headed aggregation of lawyers on eco- 
nomics. 


W. CRAIG. 


CAPITALISTIC LIBERTY. 


Oh, yes, liberty is sweet, I grant. But, like every other 
general rule, it has its exceptions. The liberty, for in- 
stance, to walk the streets on a hungry stomach, just 
because there is no work in the world for you to do, is 
the exception that damns the whole fabric of our much 
vaunted "free institutions.” It is the supreme wrong 
of our age, and until it has been righted there will 
never be anything on earth worthy of the name of civ- 
ilization. EL TUERTO. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


When the I. W. W. was formed it was equipped 
with’ a whole series of dogmas regarding labor 
unionism, based on the theory that lavor unions 
were never known to change, but were governed by 
fixed principles. Not only were the various failings 
and abuses of the craft unions jneradicable, but the 
ideal forsn and tactics of the I. W. W. were perma- 
nent. They were fundamental principles. Evolution 
for a labor organization was held impossible, 
although the whole history of the labor movement 
proved the opposite. 

The theory of rigidity was the very life theory of 
the I. W. W., for if it were admitted that craft 
unions could change for the better or that the I. 
W. W. could change for the worse, there would 
have been no excuse for the I. W. W. coming into 
existence. 

Practice has shown the dogmas. based on this 
hxity of type theory to be valueless. On the one 
hand the craft unions, under the stress of economic 
pressure, are repudiating many of their so-called 
fundamental principles. Everywhere they are adopt- 
ing revolutionary ideals and repudiating the “har- 
mony of interest” slogan and the Civic Federation. 

Many of them are federating or amalgamating 
into higher forms of unions and are removing the 
classic evils of the contract by making joint con- 
tracts. The sacredness of the contract theory is also 
being given up, the St. Louis unions at present hav- 
ing placed a boycott on the musicians for not hav- 
ing violated their contract and struck in sympathy 
with the waiters. 

Sabotage is becoming a recognized weapon. In 
short, the craft unions are rapidly departing from 
their “fundamental principles” and are placing 
themselves upon a modern basis. 

On the other hand, the I. W. W. ts no less rapidly 
evolving. Thrown by the Lawrence strike from the 
realm of theory into that of practice, it is casting 
aside as worthless many of its most cherished “fun- 
damental principles.” One of the more important of 
these is the well-known “no contract” plan. For 
years the L W. W. violently condemned the labor 
contract root and branch as “the death warrant of 
the working class,” and yet in the barbers’ strike in 
New York it was forced to sign contracts, and there 
wasn’t a ripple of protest from the erstwhile con- 
tract-hostile theorists. 

The I. W. W. for years also bitterly assailed the 
A. F. of L. for keeping the workers out on long 
strikes. They had a whole series of fancy tactics as 
substitutes. Yet the four months long Paterson 
strike is a typical “dime against dollars” strike. 
The much boasted and theorized of “intermittent” 
strike, as ridiculously proposed so often in I. W. 
W. theory, has been found to be inapplicable. “A. 
F. of L. tactics” had to be used, however incon- 
sistent. 

And, worsg yet, many I. W. W.’s would be glad 
to see part of the Paterson strikers go back to 
work and help support the rest, even though for 
years this practice by the craft unions has heen 
labeled the rankest treachery by the I. W. W. And 
its the same with the absurd centralization theory 
of the I. W. W. Practice has shown it, too, to be 
fallacious. The old fanatical cry of no autonomy is 
being succeeded by an intelligent demand for decen- 
tralization. Two of the I. W. W. four English pa- 
pers are edited by avowed decentralists. 

The oM “fundamental” cry of “no leaders” in the 
I. W. W. is also falling into disrepute, as today the 
I. W. W. undoubtedly has more labor leaders than 
any union of its size in the country. Its progressive 
members are adopting the modern theory of the 
millitant minority. The labor faker is also begin- 
ning to bloom in the I. W. W., though this was 
supposed to be solely native to the craft unions. 
And so goes the evolution of the I. W. W. 

Nor is this evolution liable to cease. Not only 
are the craft unions going to modify themselves 
still more, but the IL. W. W. also will change radi- 
cally as it gets more experience. Now that Wm. 
E. Trautmann, the king-pin I. W. W. theorist, has 
been jarred from the official pie counter and has 
characteristically bit the hand that fed him for years, 
it may be expected that many of his theories, in- 
cluding the ridiculous “One Big Union” chart, with 
its freak and arbitrary industries and departments, 
will be repudiated. 

The writer believes that in the crucible of practice 
the I. W. W., provided it secures any considerable 
membership, will eventually be forced to give up 


even its ambitious theory of being the whole labor 
movement, and will be compelled to join forces 
with the craft unions. Seeing that the I. W. W. 
has already given up so many of its cherished dog- 
mas and adopted so many erstwhile condemned A. 
F. of L. tactics, it don’t seem impossible that this 
one step further should be taken. This step will be 
the easier, not only because the craft unions are 
showing such signs of progress that it will soon be 
a toss up between them and the I. W. W. as to 
which is the better union, but also because both 
will soon be in the hands of the Socialists. 

As long as the I. W. W. represented all the labor 
union virtues and the craft unions all their vices, 
and these were supposed to be fixed attributes of 
both organizations, there was some excuse for the 
L W. W. attempting to launch an entirely new 
movement. But now that the I. W. W. and the 
craft unions in practice are rapidly approaching 
each other in form, tactics, etc., and will continue 
to do so, there seems but slight excuse for the 
preservation of the last and master theory of the 
I. W. W. viz: the need of a complete new labor 
movement. 

It, too, will join the many other discarded freak 
theories foisted upon the I. W. W. by its utopian 
founders, 


W. Z. FOSTER. 


THE ORIGINAL CONSPIRACY. 


Now, the original industrial conspiracy has been 
on the part of the strong to take the earth, and 
they have got it. They own it and all they need 
now is to get enough working men and women at 
a low price to make them as much wealth as they 
want. It is pretty hard to fill that market, they 
want so much; but that is all they need. And 
the conspiracy on the other side of the working 
men of the United States is the same conspiracy 
as the conspiracy of the working men of the world, 
and it has only one object. We may temporize; 
we may be content with a little; we may stop at 
half measures, but in the end it has only one ob- 
ject and that is for the workers of the warld to 
take back the earth that has been taken from 
us. 

Take it back, and have all the products of their 
toil; not part of it, but all of it. Now, it is a 
universal, worldwide conspiracy by the intelligent 
working people and their friends the world over to 
get the earth that has been stolen by direct action. 

Now, no one who understands this question wants 
anything less, and the employer is right when he 
says if workingmen are permitted to organize they 
won't stop with that; and they won’t. You may 
place every lawyer on the bench, and you may place 
a jail in every block and a penitentiary in every 
wards, and the werkingmen won't stop. If they will 
they deserve to be workingmen forever. 

CLARENCE S. DARROW. 

(From “Industrial Conspiracies,” a pamphlet, 10c, 

for sale by The Syndicalist.) 


A MEMORIAL TO VOLTAIRINE DE CLEYRE. 


America has already produced some great hgures, 
figures that will stand out in bold relief upon the 
pages of history, where they will be seen by future 
generations even more clearly than the most clear- 
sighted of their own time saw them 

Voltairine de Cleyre is one of these figures. A 
poet of wonderful, strange power, a iclear thinker, 
a forceful prose writer, a true rebel, the type that 
always hews to the line, that is never lured from 
the straight, direct road to freedom. 

Five hundred workers assembled in Bowen Hall, 
Chicago, Sunday, June 22, to commemorate the 
first anniversary of her death. 

William Thurston Brown, Honore Jaxon, Hulda 
Potter Loomis, Julius Menke, Jay Fox, and Irving 
Abrams were the speakers, the latter speaking in 
Yiddish. 

Subscriptions were taken for a volume of Vol- 
tairine’s writings, which will be published in the 
fall. 

A collection of over $19 was also taken up for 
the Paterson strikers. 


FOR KANSAS CITY. 


Kansas City Syndicalist Educational League has 
open headquarters and reading room at Schutte 
Building, room 8, 1209 Grand Ave. Open from 9 
a. m. to 10 p. m. every day, all wage-workers wel- 
some. 
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VOLTAIRINE DE CLEYRE. 


(Report of Speech at Voltairine de Cleyre Memorial 
Meeting.) 


Coming to this meeting I rode with a green con- 
ductor, a young man who was probably making his 
rst trip, and I was struck by his awkwardness in 
performing apparently so simple a task and by his 
efforts to conceal the fact of his amateurishness. 

He fumbled the change, got the transfers mixed, 
forgot to pull the bell—and all the time he chewed 
gum and tried to act like a veteran. He tried to de- 
ceive us and put on a bold front in spite of all the 
evidence of his greenness. 

I stayed on the platform and watched the young 
man. I saw that most of the people passed into the 
car unconscious of the actor. I saw he was putting 
it over on them. 

Then I lost sight of the green conductor, and I 
saw Voltairine standing on the platform of the world 
and watching capitalist society fumbling with the 
affairs of this world and crumbling and crushing the 
working class in its awkward hands and casting them 
aside to perish of disease and want, having no 
thought or care but to get the last nickel from 
them, and hiding its cruelty, its inhumanity, not be- 
hind a stick of chewing gum, like the green con- 
ductor, but behind machine guns and a wall of sol- 
diers and police. 

Then I heard her eloquent tongue ring out in 
words of fire denouncing the rapacity of the capital- 
ist class, and I saw her writing magnificent poetry 
and prose that will live when we are all dead and 
forgotten. 

Comrade Brown has made a comparison between 
Voltairine and Elihu Root. Let me develop the idea 
further. 

In every human being there are two main motive 
forces—one concerned with the preservation of self, 
the other with the preservation of the species. In 
some persons’ one or the other of these forces is 
highly developed. 

In Mr. Root the self force is large. He thinks 
only of the “I.” His fine intellect is devoted entirely 
to Root. His great happiness lies in doing things for 
himself. He is the type of the American capitalist. 

In Voltairine the other force was most largely 
developed. Consequently her fine mind was de- 
voted to the things that concerned the race. She 
got no happiness in thinking of herself as separated 
from the rest of us. She thought in terms of “we.’ 
She was part of us; and that is why we are here to- 
day. Voltairine was the type of the social revolu- 
tionist. 

It was said here that she was a direct actionist. 
Let me say that every man and woman of worth 
who has ever stood upon this earth was a direct 
actionist. Every person with red blood in his veins 
and an idea worth anything is a direct actionist. 
Sincere, honest man and women who see the tragedy 
of the world today and who know the cause and the 
remedy want to go straight at the cure. They 
have no time to beat around the bush. 

The holders of good jobs can afford to go the long 
way round, and never get there. We of the com- 
mon herd, we who suffer the pains of this pitiless 
system cannot and will not temporize with it any 
longer, and will not be led astray by the bourgeoise 
who are in no hurry to get off our backs. 

It is the militant minority of direct actionists who 
have always done things in this world. The great 
mass, the great majority, is slow to move and always 
follow the lead of the minority with the largest 
battalion. 

An active militant minority of direct actionists, 
clear-visioned, unspooked, is now being formed in 
this country, that is going to sweep the contemptable 
capitalist system off the map with one mighty stroke. 

And Voltairine was a powerful member of this mi- 
nority. She is yet, and will be; for while she has left 
us in person her ideas remain. And what is a person 
after all, but a series of ideas? 

Voltairine will ever be associated in the minds of 
the toilers with their struggle for liberty, and when 
the fight is over and a free society is established 
her memory will be fondly cherished as a great in- 
spiration in the social revolution. JAY FOX. 


“Every member an organizer” should be the motto 
of every union. 


While we work for the present we must not forget 
the future. 


INTERNATIONAL SYNDICALIST CONGRESS. 


The International Syndicalist Congress to be held 
in London in the fall will be a very important gath- 
ering of rebels, and will mark the beginning of the 
International Syndicalist movement. 

It is expected that every country will be repre- 
sented, including the Orient. 

This country will likely be represented by two 
organizations—the I. W. W. and the Syndicalist 
League. 

It is to be hoped, however, that the I. W. W. will 
not send any of its centralists to the convention. 
The Syndicalists have so far outgrown the central- 
ization idea that they would laugh a delegate out of 
the hall if he attempted to peddle any of the ancient 
dope among them. They would look questioningly 
at each other and ask: “What’s the matter with 
America, anyway? Has it been asleep the last quar- 
ter of a century?” 

Let us have a representative, fellow-workers, who 
represents the modern idea, so that the American 
delegation will be a unit on fundamentals, if not 
on immediate tactics. FRED MOE. 


NINE SUBS IN AN AFTERNOON. 
Editor THE SYNDICALIST: 


Brother Worker—The lectures of Laura Payne 
Emerson did a world of good here. We all under- 
stand syndicalism much better as a result. ` She 
knocked the voting idea out of a great many heads, 
and in a short time I expect we will organize a 
league. 

I went down to Mukilteo yesterday afternoon 
and got nine subs. for THE SYNDICALIST. 
Some of the boys had been to hear the Emerson 
lectures and want to learn more about syndicalism. 

Things look very bright for syndicalism around 
Fere, and I will do my part. 

Yours, for syndicalism, the road to Freedom, 


Everett, Wash. DAN PETERSON. 


WANTS TO KEEP IN TOUCH. 
Editor THE SYNDICALIST: 


Fellow Worker—Enclosed find subscription to 
THE SYNDICALIST for this local. Also send us 
as many back numbers as you can, as I and others 
want to keep in touch with every phase of the 
Workers’ movement. 

Yours, tor decentralization, 

E. WEBSTER, 

Edmonton, Alberta Sec. 82, I. W. W. 
During the hot, dull season, June, July and Au- 


gust, it has been thought best to publish but one 
issue a month. 


Note our change of address to 2236 West Division 
street, Chicago. 


IMPROPER INFLUENCE. 

Senator Sherman of Illinois told the committee 
investigating lobbyism in Washington that “the 
only improper influence ever brought to bear on 
me was by representatives of labor unions. They 
threatened to exterminate me.” 

I would probably consider that kind of thing “im- 
proper” myself. But the question is, If they had 
“threatened” him with a bunch of stocks and bonds, 
would the senator have considered that sort of in- 
fluence “improper”? 


SABOTAGE, BY POUGET. 


The first book on sabotage, and written by one 
who knows what it is. The Socialist party branded 
it as a crime. What is sabotage? This book will 
put you wise to the newest and most dangerous 
weapon of the working class. 


Price, 25c. Free with a year’s subscription to 
THE SYNDICALIST. 


Column space, to leagues, $12 a month. Sub- 
scriptions accepted in payment. One hundred and 
twenty-five copies of each issue free. 


FAME. 


“Who was Solomon?” asked the Sunday school 
teacher. 

“He was the greatest ladies’ man that ever lived,” 
spoke up the new boy, seeing that no one else seemed 
to have an answer ready. 


NOTES. 


Comrade Ed Gilbert, writing from Vancouver, 
B. C., says: 

“Industrial conditions are in a frightful shape here 
at present. About 60 per cent of the building trades 
are idle. The town is flooded with idle hungry la- 
borers and lumberjacks. To cap the climax, thou- 
sands of immigrants are arriving from England 
every week. The effect upon the labor movement 
here is very bad. The situation has but one saving 
feature, and that is that many of the pure and sim- 
ple socialists are beginning to realıze the necessity 
of an economic organization.” 


A long letter from Wm. E. Trautmann to W. D. 
Haywood, in New York People of May 24, and the 
Miners Magazine of June 5, in which the writer 
makes several charges against the I. W. W. and 
appealing to Haywood to step in and put an end to 
the alleged wrong. 


Comrade Fleming, writing from Australia, whose 
letter arrived to late for insertion, says they held a 
big May day demonstration in Victoria, and, for,the 
first time in nine years their meeting was not at- 
tacked by the Catholic hoodlums. 


Comrade Bertha Colbert of the Workmen’s Com- 
munity, Harrison, Tenn., would like to correspond 


with radicals, especially women, with a view to 
their joining. 


A diemaker wants to know if there is anything a 
saboter could put into the water to prevent him 
from hardening his piece of work. We don’t know 
Do you? If so, write us. 


Books and Pamphlets For Sale by the Syndicalist 
Publishing Association. 

A Physician in the House, Dr. J. H. Greer.....$2.00 

Ancient Society, Lewis H. Morgan.......... ... 1.50 

Prison Memoirs of an Anarchist, Berkman.... 1.50 

The Labor Movement in France, Louis Levine. 1.50 

What Is Property? P. Proudhon........ ec... 2.00 


eceso ssoovaso oeo ae 1.50 
Liberty and the Great Libertarians, Sprading.. 1.50 


Flowers of the Mind, the best poems.......... 1.00 
Anarchism and Other Essays, Emma Goldman. 1.10 
Love’s Coming of Age, Edward Carpenter..... 1.00 


Syndicalism and the Co-Operative Common- 

wealth, Pouget & Pataud........c.ccceeeees 
The Physical Basis of Mind and Morale, Fitch.. 1.00 
Thoughts of a Poolkiv<i.<-cs.edeencd ewwles seeeaee 1.00 
he Materiales Conception of History, La- 

TIOLA- seee Siler ee aaa hee let et oe Ber ee atta ie er oe ecw, aa a aXe 
The Positive School of Criminology, E. Ferri.. .50 
Origin of the Family, Property, State, Engels..  .50 


The Evolution of Property, P. Lafargue........ 50 
Slavery of Our Times, Tolstoy............ “rae -65 
Right to Be Lazy and Other Studies, P. Lafargue. .50 
Human, All Too Human, Nietzsche............ 50 


Francisco Ferrer; His Life, Work and Martyr- 


COM os euE eae eae eee eew Tes 25 
Sabotage, Emile Pouget...........ccceceeccees 2) 
God and the State, with portrait, Bakunin...... .20 
Modern Science and Anarchism, Kropotkin.... .20 
Law and Authority, Peter Kropotkin........-.. 10 
Non-Governmental Society, Edward Carpenter. .10 
The State; Its Historic Role, Kropotkin....... 10 
Syndicalism, Ford and Foster........ TEERDE .10 
The Tiger’s Claws, Criticism of Schools. R. 

Marküs: 2s Suh -ohacaniaetintSiewesuant ar EaR 10 
Industrial Conspiracies. Clarence Darrow...... .10 
Concentration of Capital, a Marxian Fallacy... .05 
Direct Action, Volairine de Cleyre........-+-+: 05 
Law and Authority, Kropotkin............-++5 05 
The Wage System; Revolutionary Government. .05 
Appeal to the Young, Kropotkin.......0es-eeee8 05 
Evolution and Revolution, Recluse........+++: 05 
Trade Unionism and Anarchism, Jay Fox.....-- O05 
The Pyramid of Tyranny, Nieuwenhuis.......- 05 
The Mexican Revolution, W. C. Owen.....---- 05 
Anarchist Communism, Kropotkin..... PE 05 
Direct Action vs. Legislation, J. B. Smith.....- 05 
The Rational Education of Children, Ferrer..-- 05 


COMMUNISTIC LIBRARY—Meets every Thurs- 
day night from 8 to 10 o’clock; every Sunday Sch 
ing from 10 to 12 o'clock. Free lessons in Englis 
and Esperanto. Books in any language free. 
Hudson street, Trenton. N. J. 


__Hudson street, Trenton, Neje O 
FOR SALE—Cheap—In Home Colony; an acré yin 
four-room house, chicken house, bearing ebay 
good view Apply M., Rasnick Home, Lakebay, 
_ Wash, . Bs 3 
“WHY?” A magazinelet of the Revolution. ma 
S. Washington street, Tacoma, Wash. Monthly, 


60c a year ea ore 
THE SOCIAL WAR. A revolutionary weekly. 227 
Wect St, New York. Subscription voluntary. _ 


pee ese Ss okay arr : : nd 
MOTHER EARTH. Monthlv. Social science fei 
literature. 55 W. 28th St.. New York. Yearly. $ 
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SETTLING THE MINERS’ STRIKE. 


The West Virginia coal miners’ strike was set- 
tled in a peculiar way. A convention was called 
to consider terms of settlement. Governor Hat- 
field appeared before the convention and submitted 
terms that he was willing to put into effect. He 
was the newly elected “friend of labor” who had 
promised all kinds of stuff to the gullible people in 
return for their votes. Here he was on the job, 
ready to do his “duty” and all that kind of rot. 

What were his terms? Bunk; simply that’ the 
miners return to work as they came out. Worse, 
there was no provisions offered for the return of 
the active men who had led the fight and who 
would surely be blacklisted. There was no repre- 
sentative of the mine owners there to make an 
agreement with. Nothing, just the verbal promise 
from the oily tongued politician that the men lay 
down and go back to work. 

The officials of the mine workers’ organization 
evidently had been in on the frameup, for they urged 
the miners to accept the generous proposition. 

But there was a radical minority in the convention 
that refused and showed signs of making trouble 
for the “settlers.” There was a healthy fear the 
miners would not accept these flattering terms and 
go back to their jobs without the smallest conces- 
sion after more than a year of the bitterest strug- 
gle these men ever had. 

Fred H. Merrick, eidtor of “Justice,” an Indus- 
trial-Socialist paper, was clapped in jail with Bos- 
well, editor of: the “Labor Argus,” Mother Jones 
and nine others, all held on the specious charge of 
“inciting insurrection.” 

The officials of the U. M. W. of A., accompanied 
by the governor, visited the strike zone on a special 
train and advised the men to return tq work or 
have their strike benefits cut off. The men went 
back. It was a case of being deserted by their 
friends, of being forced to lay down. 

The Socialists raised such a row about this be- 
trayal of the miners that the National Committee 
sent Debs and Berger to investigate. 

Two Socialist papers had been suppressed, their 
property destroyed and three Socialist editors were 
in jail, and martial law still ruled when these So- 
cialist “investigators” landed. 

They saw the governor and visited the strike 
zone under a personal escort from his office. 
They prepared a report in which they whitewashed 
the officials of the U. M. W. of A. and Governor 
Hatfield for all they had done. 

Fred Merrick, in “Justice,” charges Debs with 
absolute falsehood in that report. Evidently some 
things Debs wrote are not so, and Merrick says 
Debs was not deceived and that he lied delib- 
erately in order to curry favor with the United Mine 
Workers of America, who had imposed this sur- 
render upon the West Virginia miners in order to 
get the further trouble and expense of maintaining 
the strike off their hands. 

The charge seems to be maintained by the facts 
and this strike has turned out to be a repetition of 
what is becoming now to be recognized as a great 
evil in the labor movement—the power of the inter- 
national union officials to influence a local strike. 
The international unions are the source of central- 
ized authority, and the task of the Syndicalists is 
to attack the evil and destroy it before it destroys 
the organizations of labor. 

That men of the stamp of Debs and Berger 
should be awed into putting their stamp of ap- 
proval upon the snide work of international officials 
is not surprising. The aim and object of Debs and 
Berger is first and last to build up the party ma- 
chine and pile up the party vote. By so doing 
they increase the power at their command. Thus 
they make common cause with the miners’ officials, 
their brothers in a common end — self-aggrandize- 
ment at the cost of the rank and file. 


only lifted the corner of the curtain, however. 


It is now up to the militant workers to make com- 
mon cause against these professional labor and 
political skates and by a united and persistent effort 
take back the power these parasites have usurped 
from the local unions. 


A PEEP BEHIND THE CURTAIN. 


You have read Colonel Mulhall’s “revelations,” of 
course, so I need not go far into the details of his 
story. But it is a remarkably interesting tale and 
the colonel shows that he was “some” fixer. Of 
course he is telling the story himself and that 
helps it some. This is the first peep the gaping 
public has had into the capitalist tent. Mulhall has 
He 
has told all he knows, of course, but he doesn’t know 
it all. He was the official fixer of the association, 
which includes only a comparatively small number 
of the capitalists. All the big bosses feel they can 
take care of their own interests individually. They 
can send their own stock owners to Congress, men 
that can be trusted because their material interests 
are permanently tied to these corporations. 

So the Senate is composed of members of the 
big interests, and the House has its full quota. And 
the big things are pulled off in committee in the 
regular way, the question being only on the dis- 
tribution of the spoils. When that is settled the 
committees report back, the bills are passed and 
that is the end of it so far as you and I are con- 
cerned. 

Mulhall is only a tin soldier compared with the 
capitalist generals in Congress. He makes a big 
noise, of course, when he falls, but that is only 
because he is tin. 

It is very hard to see rascality when it is coated 
thick with legality. The gentlemen who are inves- 
tigating the lobby look very pious and prim and 
will no doubt express their horror in some drastic- 
ally harmless legislation when the show is over, 
and you and I will be profoundly impressed by their 
Patriotic action and we will feel that the further 
corruption of our sacred legislative body is for- 
ever beyond the pale of possibility. 

There are two ways to “fix” a politician. One 
is to “see” him before election, the other is to 
see him after election. All modern, up-to-date cor- 
porations first see that he is fixed and then see 
that he is elected. The Mulhall way of doing it is 
crude and unrefined. Stuff a wad of stocks into a 
politician’s pocket and you can trust him anywhere. 

Mulhall was a bait used by the association of 
manufacturers to catch members. He was sent 
around to help non-members to “show” them what 
the association could do. Mulhall has shown those 
of us who are simple enough to think there is 
something in politics that we are right, only the 
“something” goes to the politician and not to the 
people who elect him. He has shown us how 
neatly we have been duped by our “friends” in 
Congress and has actually revealed us to ourselves 
a nation of come-easies. 


INCIDENT AND CO-INCIDENT. 


A gang of hoodlums from the war ships in Seattle 
harbor wrecked the I. W. W. and the Socialist head- 
quarters of that city on the evening of July 18th. 
A few of their number got roughly handled the 
evening before at a street meeting where they 
butted in and the raid was organized in revenge. 

While they were engaged in this playful diversion 
their big boss, Secretary of the Navy Daniels, was 
banqueting with the plutocratic Seattle Ranier Club, 
at which he made a speech, and, quite by coinci- 
dence, it is said, denounced the red flag and all who 
believe in it as undesirables. 

“The red flag has no place in this country and 
people who believe in the red flag should be driven 
from the country,” said the “honorable” secretary. 
These patriotic sentiments brought down the house, 
you may be sure, and his “boys” were putting them 
into effect before they were out of his mouth. 
Strange coincidence. 

Of course, Daniels’ mouthing is pure and simple 


bunk, intended to tickle the plutes who gave him 
the feed. It was poetry for the bunch, the kind 
they understood, realistic stuff that touched the 
stomach. 

Thus Dan. paid for his lunch and passed on to 
the next club for another one. And the “boys” 
went back to their ships intoxicated with victory 
and revenge. And the reds were red, as they ought 
to be, redder if possible than ever before, and that 
was their compensation for the night’s fun. And 
all retired. 


WANTED, A SUBSTITUTE. 

Desperate and more desperate is becoming the 
struggle between capital and labor. The organized 
masters with millions to back them. The orgacizéd 
workers with millions to back them. The masters 
with millions of dollars. The workers with mil- 
lions of men. The masters’ dollars will buy slug- 
gers with guns, governments with jails and hang- 
men. What will the workers’ millions buy? What 
will the workers put up to match the masters’ force 
effectively? Do you know of anything that will 
match force effectively. except force? 

Prayer won’t do it; God has been cast aside 
as a useless mediator in the conflicts of life. 

Ballots won’t do it; the fellow with the biggest 
weapons counts the votes. 

Arbitration won't do it; the man behind the guns 
will tell you there is nothing to arbitrate, and what 
are you going to do about it? 

Appeals to humanity won’t do it; there seems to 
be no humanity behind the masters’ millions. 

Is there anything else we could think of as a sub- 
stitute for the genuine article? If you know of 
any we will be glad to give you immortal fame as 
the greatest benefactor the human race has ever 
had—provided your dope works. 


THE JOHANNESBURG STRIKE. 

A strike of the kind that is coming was the 
strike of the Rand miners. It would have been 
peaceful enough had not the police attempted to 
prevent the strikers from holding a mass meeting. 
That was more than the men would stand, for they 
happened to be men. 

Then the war began, as a result of which some 
sixty men were killed. A general strike took place. 
Street cars, newspapets, everything was stopped. 
Stores were sacked. Men took what they needed. 
The strike reported settled to the advantage of the 
men. Why not? 

Men with the courage to fight for what they want 
will get it. But the fight is not finished. It has 
only begun. This strike is a mere skirmish, only 
a small beginning. Men are learning the reason 
for things. They are getting a glimpse of what 
ought to be. Such men are dangerous. The horde 
is growing. There are trying times ahead. 


A LESSON IN EXPROPRIATION. 


Speaking of direct action, the mayor of Cincin- 
nati gave us a fine example when he forcibly took 
possession of the ice plants of the city, gave the 
strikers their demands and begun delivering ice. 
This brought the ice trust to treat with the union 
and the strike was soon settled. 

Some day there will be a public opinion that will 
support the forcible possession by the workers 
themselves of the factories. “Public welfare” will 
demand that the men and women who do the actual 
work are the ones to do the thinking in connection 
with it, and where there is a director he will be 
hired by the workers as they now hire their union 
secretaries and business agents. 

The Cincinnati mayor gave us a primary lesson 
in expropriation. We will follow it up to its final 
analysis. JAY FOX. 


The Marine Transport Workers of New Orleans 
ate engaged in a desperate struggle with the ship- 
ping interests. Forty-three men. are in prison on 
the usual charge of “inciting to riot.” Three work- 
ers have already been killed in this strike, and the 
story is yet to run. 
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The recovery of freedom is such a splendid thing 
that we must not shun even death when seeking to 
zecover it.—Cicero. 


TWENTY QUESTIONS ON DIRECT ACTION. 
XVI. 


Is not “direct action” a form of violence subject 
to punishment by our courts? 

If the working class had kept within the limits 
of the law in their attempt to gain reform they 
would be where they were at the beginning of the 
last century, when it was a crime in England, pun- 
ishable by death, for two workmen at the same time 
to ask for a higher wage. l 

In spite, however, of all legal enactments against 
“coalitions of workers” and drastic laws forbidding 
workingmen’s associations, strikes continued, and in 
proportion as pressure was brought to bear from 
without, concessions were “granted” by the law- 
makers. 

No government, whether monarchical or demo- 
cratic, ever has granted to the working class any 
concessions which have not first been won through 
the organized economic might of the workers and 
the threatening power resulting therefrom. 

The state which is the privileged minority always 
has fought to the last ditch all organization of the 
workers. 

Only as they have organized and operated on 
lines of strikes and direct action, entirely apart from 
politics, have the workers been able to wring con- 
cessions from the masters. 

The state, in endeavoring to save its “dignity,” 
has graciously granted to the workers whatever lib- 
erties they already had forcibly appropriated. 

Legal sanction of reform never has come through 
change of heart within, but through irresistible 
pressure from without. 


XVII. 


But our splendid school system! Is it not by edu- 
cation that the children of the poor will be enabled 
to fill a useful place in society? 

With a school population of 24,000,000 in this coun- 
try, our census reports show the astounding fact 
that only 17,000,000 are enrolled in the schools. 

The ever-increasing demand for child labor is con- 
stantly decreasing the number of school children 
among the poor. 

Among 1,000 children employed in the textile 
mills of the South, it was found that only 23 could 
read or write. 

As the child is paid but one-fifth the wages of 
the adult, it is readily understood why machinery 
is now being made with short legs for the use of the 
little tots. 

In the past ten years the number of children em- 
-ployed in the state of Illinois was increased 217 
per cent against only 76 per cent increase in the em- 
ployment of adults. 

So long as fat profits may be ground out of the 
bodies of little children, the public schools will claim 


an ever-decreasing number of children of the work- 
ing class. 


XVIII. 


‘When you attack the laws and the institutions of 
our country are you not attacking the home, which 
is the foundation of our civilization? 

Capitalism has already destroyed the home for 
great numbers of workers, for it has forced the wives 


and children of the workingman into its service. To 
be the home-keeper has become a luxury which 
fewer and fewer wives of workingmen can afford. 


Besides breaking up the homes of the workers to 


furnish labor for the big industries, they are broken 
up to supply menials for the homes of the rich. 

The historic foundation of the home is authority 
and property. Its fundamental purpose is to insure 
to the possessor the right to bequeath to his chil- 
dren the enjoyment of this authority and property. 
Since the worker possesses neither authority nor 
property, he has been forced to substitute for them 
a class solidarity and an ideal of mutual helpfulness 
that looks beyond the dominant arrogance of the 
“head of the house” to the more important welfare 
of the child. 

In order to “preserve the home” of the capitalist 
the children of the working class have been denied 
all right to a normal existence. The working class 
has decreed that all children, regardless of birth 
or parentage, shall enjoy to the full of its need the 
bounties which the whole earth has to offer. 

The best that education, art, science, the brain 
and hand of man have produced. That one child 
could be denied this right condemns the whole capi- 
talist system. 

The preponderating importance of the “head of 
the family” no longer supercedes the combined 


claims of all society as it did in the early history 
of the race. 


XIX. 


Is it not true that the working class as a whole 
is unable to govern or care for itself, or to carry on 
the work of production and distribution? 

Every person engaged in the work of production 
and distribution today receives a pay envelope. The 
only service rendered by the “brainy” financier is 
the cunning by which he has diverted the social 
product of the workers into the private pockets of 
the “owners.” 

His sole contributions to industry consist in se- 
curing secret rebates, in forcing small business men 
to the wall, in limiting output to keep up prices, in 


keeping in reserve an army of unemployed to keep 


down wages, in maintaining an expensive lobby, in 
bribing courts and in corrupting legislatures. 

The organizers, boards of directors, stockholders 
and dividend-mongers contribute in no way to the 
work of production or distribution. 

The managers, superintendents and heads of all 
departments receive a pay envelope which in no wise 
partakes of the swollen profits. 

The special activities of the owners of our great 
industries consist of acts the most baneful, the most 
pernicious and hurtful to the public welfare of any 
class of criminals operating against society today, 
With the great compelling and coercive power of 
wealth they employ an army of the most brilliant 
and unscrupulous lawyers to defend and uphold their 
stolen privileges; with the press and the machinery 
of government representing their interests, they 
have succeeded in extracting from the producing 
class the largest amount of service with the least 


amount of labor of any class of criminals in the 
history of the world. 


XX, 


But why resort to force when the millionaire phi- 
lanthropists already are asking what they can do for 
the poor? 

The appeal of the WORKING POOR to the 
IDLE RICH! How absurd! Haven't the working 
class built your homes, produced your food, made 
your clothing? Haven't they built your automobiles, 
your yachts, your railroads, your streets? Haven’t 
they built palaces for your idle dependents and 
shacks for their own women and children who toil 
for you? Haven't they built churches for you and 
prisons for themselves? 

Haven't they built your factories and furnished 
the human machines to weave the cloth into rich 
fabrics for your wives and daughters? Haven't 
they risked their lives in’ the black hells of coal 
mines that you might sit in warmth and comfort? 
Haven’t they faced the artic terrors that your 
women might go clad in fur garments? Haven't 
they been scorched by the burning sands of the 
torrid zone that sweet spices might flavor your 
delicate viands? 

Haven’t their women died off like flies in your 
sweat shops, and haven’t their children been robbed 
of childhood: and opportunity by being condemned 
to a living death in your factories and workshops? 


Haven’t they given their daughters for your 
brothels that the “sanctity” of your home might 
be protected? 

And haven't they given their sons for your army 
to shoot them down when they go on strike, and 
to serve as bullet stoppers when you seek new 
fields for exploitations? 

A few proletarians furnish you with all the in- 
ventions, music, art, and the drama, and finally 
they make your coffins and dig your graves. 

Who makes anything for the poor? 

They take the shoddy leavings, the misfits and 
the damaged odds and ends, the meat between 
the horns, the coarse cotton for their clothes; and 
when they are broken down and no longer able 
to work, they are regarded as enemies of society 
and the state at once sets about getting them out 
of sight—in the poorhouses and the prisons; brand- 
ing them as “unfit,” and in nine states they are 
candidates for “sterilization” which is now being 
employed for the purpose of exteminating the “in- 
capables.” 

What can the rich do for the poor? 

Absolutely nothing! 

You cannot even help yourselves off their backs, and 
by “direct action” they expect to assist you to dis- 
mount. 

The working class has fought the battle of every 
class on earth but their own, and every victory has 
left them out. 

Now for the first time in history they are out to 
win a battle for themselves. EVA TREW. 


OUR AUSTRALIAN LETTER. 


Dear Comrade:—Compromise has conquered. 
The upstart Australian Labor party has fallen. Af- 
ter backing and shoving in every direction it has come 
to grief. The labor federal attorney general, “Billy” 
Hughes, stumped the country, denouncing monopo- 
lies and trusts. Meanwhile his opponents published 
information about Billy possessing 300 shares in the 
New Castle coal trust. Billy explained that he had 
earned the money by politics, honestly (?) and had 
the right to get all the money possible while the 
system continued. 

If only for one action, conscription, sending boys 
to jail for refusing to obey military despotism, the 
Labor party deserves chucking. And it has got it. 
Very little notice was taken of the elections. 
Twenty-two thousand in the constituency in which 
I live never voted, though they have no idea of 
direct action. They recognize the failure of politi- 
cal action. 

We had an I. W. W. man from America who 
stated the Australians were the slowest people he 
had ever known, and felt nothing but contempt for 
them, and intended getting back at once. 

I recently lectured at the Gaiety Theater on the 
Mexican revolution, mentioning that the Mexicans 
were in the van of the world’s coming social revo- 
lution. Was well received and loudly cheered when 
mentioning that Mexican rifles did more effective 
propaganda than the ballot. 

Australia is in a funny position, as the Liberals 
have a majority of one in the assembly while the 
Labor party has a strong majority in the Senate, 
But I suppose they will give and take. Money is 
the main desire of the politician. Australia is in- 
evitably coming to civil war. The dispossessed are 
facing property. Collision will be the upshot, finish- 


ing with a social revolution. J. W. FLEMING. 
Victoria, Australia. 


COMPULSORY VOTING. 


Governor Cox of Ohio has become a warm advo- 
cate of compulsory voting. He has been driven to 
this by the fact that the people of the state have in 
a large measure lost interest in politics and won't 
turn out on election day. A new referendum law 
has gone into effect in Ohio, after years of arduous 
lobbying on the part of the single taxers and other 
reformers, and now the ungrateful mob won’t appre- 
ciate the liberty won for it, and go to the polls and 
make its own law. 

If I had the liberty to make my own law I 
wouldn’t make any. Maybe these careless Ohio 
people feel the same way about it. FRED MOE. 


Whether in chains or in laurels, Liberty knows 
nothing but victory.—Philips. 


Louis F. Post, editor of “The Public,” has been 
appointed assistant secretary of labor. The editor 
of this paper is still among the unemployed. 


SOCIALISM IN THE UNIONS. 


The machinists’ union of Chicago, the largest 
organization of the kind in the world, has been 
divided. Where there was one solid district organi- 
zation, representing twenty years of hard work, the 
greatest part of which was voluntary work, there 
are now two organizations, each fighting the other, 
instead of both fighing the bosses. 

It is a deplorable condition, and it is doubly de- 
plorable when it is known that its authors are mis- 
guided friends of labor. “Socialists,” they call them- 
selves, but they prove to be the most unsocial 
creatures in the world when they come in contact 
with those who do not immediately fall for their 
dope. It would not be so bad if the unsociability 
of the Socialist was confined to individuals, but the 
virus of it gets into the workers’ unions and there 
it plays hell. This is the second serious attack the 
machinists’ union has had of the dread disease. 

Some years ago a number of these unsocial So- 
cialists wormed themselves into District 15, New 
York, and split up the organization when they 
could not run it in accordance with their peculiar 
notions, in opposition to the notions of the rank 
and file. 

They then organized the seceders into “The 
Brotherhood of Machinists,” and the harsh word 
and bitter feeling began passing from vise to vise 
and across the machines, and the house of the 
machinist became divided against itself and the 
bosses were glad of the Socialistic brotherhooding. 

Since then the machinists of the country have 
elected a Socialist to the office of international 
president, not because the majority of the rank and 
file are Socialists, but for the reason that they 
grew tired of enduring O'Connell, a reactionary, 
member of the Civic Federation, the militia of Christ, 
etc., and president for 23 years. 

At New York the Socialist minority was ruled 
against by the international president and they lost 
no time in withdrawing. It was rule or ruin with 
the social brotherhoodists. 

In Chicago the case has been reversed—a Social- 
ist president has ruled in favor of the Socialist 
minority, and the majority has not withdrawn, 
although it had to appeal to the courts to protect 
itself from being disbanded bv the Socialist presi- 
dent, who believes in the class struggle, abolition 
of the capitalist system, the brotherhood of man, 
and so on. 

Cause of the Chicago Split. 

The initial cause of the Chicago trouble was a 
scurrilous circular issued by some Socialist mem- 
bers and published in a local German Socialist 
paper, attacking the machinists’ district lodge and 
its representatives. The district lodge naturally 
wanted to find the authors of the circular, which 
led to the suspension of the local and appeal to 
the Socialist president, Johnson, who proved him- 
self absolutely incompetent as a leader and officer 
of a labor organization. 

Clearly the best interests of the machinists lay 
in their being reunited, and a leader of ability 
would have brought them together. Johnson not 
only failed in this respect, but actually caused them 
to draw further apart by his bungling of the affair. 
His orders for the dissolution of the old district at 
the behest of the minority of Socialists was not only 
arbitrary and unfair, it was foolish. For he surely 
knew the men would not obey such a despotic com- 
mand, and it is to the eternal credit of the Chicago 
machinists that they repudiated the dictatorial 
orders of Johnston and still fought to hold their 
membership in the International Association. 

They recognize the importance of -solidarity and, 
instead of breaking away and starting a dual union, 
like their Socialist brothers in New York did, they 
cling tenaciously to the old organization and by 
their perseverence and common sense will eventu- 
ally bring about one big machinists’ union in Chi- 
cago again. 

Mulhall, the professional strike breaker, has given 
us some practical evidence of the great detriment 
to the workers of dual unions. Writing to his boss, 
Van Cleave, on his success in breaking the shoe 
workers’ strike, he said: “There are, fortunately, 
most always two different organizations in the same 
industry that are jealous one over another and that 
can easily be used against each other.” 

Fortunately—for the bosses—there are still those 
among us, honest enough no doubt, who think noth- 
ing of creating a split in our ranks, and who, in- 
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deed, hail it as a victory for the “cause” when a 
split does take place. 

Writing of the machinist strike that he was en- 
gaged to break six years ago, Mulhall has a differ- 
ent story to tell. There was no dual union he 
could use against them and he found it a very diffi- 
cult matter to proceed successfully with his ne- 
farious work. But he found a way to work. He 
used the internal strife racket. He writes: 

“We had to try to bring several people into the 
organization who, by raising some internal ques- 
tion, had to direct the attention of the members 
away from the questions that mostly interested us.” 

Quite so. That is the trick. Get us squabbling 
about something that don’t relate to the boss and 
we are safe. And Johnson and his Socialist com- 
rades are doing in the machinists’ union of Chicago 
the very work that Mulhall, the expert strike 
breaker, figured out was the best possible way to 
make the machinists’ union impotent. 

Johnson and his Socialist comrades did even 
more, or tried to do more, in the interest of Mul- 
hall’s masters. 

The Chicago machinists demanded a 25c raise and 
a half holiday the year round. A strike occurred 
in Maywood. Johnson sent his emissary to the 
boss to try to scab an agreement for his Socialist 
comrades, cutting the holiday down to three 
months. Still the Chicago machinists continued to 
believe in the International Association and they 
sent Johnson's tool out of town with a mild but 
firm injunction to tell his master that they were 
handling things here and that they would brook no 
interference from him or anyone else. 

Johnson organized the locals his comrades con- 
trol into a district and legally dissolved the old one 
on paper. The old one is doing duty at the old 
place and pays no attention to its legal demise. 

Johnson and his comrades in Chicago and their 
predecessors in New York give us examples of how 
Socialists administer the affairs of trade unions, and 
the effect has been so disastrous that we are forced 
by the sequence of logic to seek for the cause and 
to examine into the proposition of what effect the 
ideas of Socialism has upon a union man. 


Socialism and Its Effect. 


This brings us to an examination of Socialism 
and what its tactics are. For ‘only by knowing 


what it is can we judge its effect upon the indi- - 


vidual, We are concerned here only with the gen- 
eral, practical proposition of the Socialist party. 

Socialism, then, is the doctrine that we shall elect 
men to office who will declare all land and factories 
and ships and railroads public property, and that all 
these be run by said officials in the interest of all 
and every worker will have a job, work short hours, 
and get the full product of his toil. 

Now when a man gets that flowery picture inta 
his mind and gets to believe it, what becomes of 
his trade unionism, with its hard, step by step, 
strike by strike, idea of progress? Naturally it 
takes a back seat in his head, and where tolerated 
it is only a means to the Socialist goal. He can't 
believe in it any more like he used to. He is bound 
to regard the trade union and its tactics as crude, 
antiquated, outworn means of assaulting the sys- 
tem, good enough in years gone by before the trusts 
were evolved and Socialism was discovered. Nowa- 
days the intelligent worker strikes at the ballot box, 
and he doesn’t strike for a few paltry pennies, but 
for the whole thing. 

I repeat: how can a man who believes all that, 
as every Socialist does, and more, have any tolera- 
tion for plodding, unromantic trade union tactics? 
And might we not reasonably ascribe the failure 
of Socialists as trade union officials and members 
even to these very palpable facts? 

There is no logical reason for a man taking an 
interest in an institution his philosophy tells him is 
moss-covered and worm-eaten, except to make prop- 
aganda for his new ideal—and the union, as we all 
know, is a fertile field for Socialist propaganda. 

Naturally, where the Socialists control the union 
they have a free hand to use it and its funds to 
further their Utopia. Logically they can’t have any 
love for the trade union as a trade union; and the 
only way we can account for their activity in the 
union is, first, that they may get into the official 
positions, which furthers their personal ends, and, 
second, that they may make use of the organization 
for the propaganda of Socialism, which furthers 
their collective ends. JAY FOX. 
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ATTENTION, I. W. W. 


This paper has been criticised for some few things 
it has said in criticism of a tendency long preva- 
lent in the I. W. W. That members of the I. W. W. 
should object to criticism while they are themselves 
the most unmerciful critics in the country is one of 
the inconsistencies of unreasoning enthusiasm. 

We have from time to time given a voice to the 
supposed thought of the militant members of the 
I. W. W., to whom their own press has been closed. 
About a year ago it was brought to our attention 
that articles in criticism of the policy of the organi- 
zation, or that did not meet with the personal ap- 
proval of the editors of the I. W. W. papers were 
refused publication. While these papers were shout- 
ing in large red letters for free speech, and while 
the general office was issuing manifesto upon mani- 
festo calling upon the rank and file to rally to the 
defense of free speech, and go to jail and get beaten 
up by vigilantes in behalf of the grand principle, 
this same red letter press and this same general 
office was denying free speech to their own member- 
ship. 

This flagrant abuse of a fundamental principle, 
this-glaring inconsistency, first discovered by a few, 
soon grew to be common knowledge and began to 
be a matter of discussion among the membership; 
but no word of it was allowed to get into the official 
press. 

Now it has got to the pitch where locals are 
taking action, as the following resolutions will tes- 
tify. 

We publish these resolutions only because the 
official I. W. W. press has not done so. This is not 
the first time we have given space to the militant 
I. W. W.’s, and while we may not believe in all 
their contentions, we do believe in free speech. We 
do not think the I. W. W. or any other organization 
is above criticism, and we believe the common man 
in the ranks has as much right to be heard as the 
fellow he has elevated to the seat of power, and we 
propose that he will be heard as far as this paper can 
carry his voice. J. F. 


Resolutions of Local 322. 


Vancouver, B. C., June 4th, 1913. To all I. W. W. 
locals and members of the I. W. W.: 
Fellow Workers: 


At the last regular meeting of L. U. No. 322, 
I. W. W., Vancouver, B. C., the following resolu- 
tions were adopted, and ordered to be sent to al 
I. W. W. and the press: 

lst:—Resolved, That Walker C. Smith be retained 
as editor of the Worker, seeing that he was elected 
from the rank and file of the I. W. W. 

2nd:—That Heslewood be immediately fired from 
the Worker or any office concerned with same. 

3rd:—That we demand the fullest discussion on 
all questions pertaining to the revolutionary move- 
ment, whether they agree with the editor’s views 
or not, and that no official communication from any 
local be suppressed if intended for publication; we 
demand free press from our papers for ourselves. 

4th:—That we question the right of Vincent St. 
John to dictate to the I. W. W. membership as to 
the policy of the Worker and who shall edit the 
same. 

Sth:—That we demand the full explanation of the 
Heslewood, Smith and Biscay controversy from the 
persons involved, and we also demand that Vincent 
St. John and the G. E. B. admit or refute the 
charges made by W. E. Trautmann in the Miners’ 
Magazine, May 24th, the Weekly People, and the 
New York Call. 

6th:—That we demand that these explanations 
shall be given through the co'umns of all I. W. W. 
papers by the lst of July, so that the membership 
shall not be kept in ignorance any longer. 

7th:—And be it further resolved, that if such an 
action is not forthcoming, that Local 322 I. W. W. 
will use direct action upon the papers by canceling 
all the bundle orders and also cut off the per capita 
tax to general headquarters and we call on all the 
locals to do the same. 

Yours for the rule of the rank and file. 

R. GOSDEN, 

WM. McKENZIE, 

WM. HORNE, 
Committee. 

The local further refuses to contribute to the 
strike fund of the Ipswich Defense League because 
J. S. Biscay is associated with it and handling the 
money. 
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TRAUTMANN MAKES SERIOUS CHARGES. 


William E. Trautmann, ex-general secretary and 
organizer of the I. W. W., has another lengthy 
letter in the “New York Call,” in which he claims 
that the steel trust was behind the prosecution of 
Ettor and Giovanitti and prevented their release on 
bail. The steel trust, he says, was anxious to ruin 
the woolen trust, which it could not control, and 
planned to precipitate another strike by the convic- 
tion of Ettor and Giovanitti, when it would offer 
employment to the strikérs in its Pittsburgh mills, 
which were running shorthanded. 

Now comes the astonishing charge that St. John 
entered into this scheme and that an I. W. W. 
organizer, Harry Goff, under St. John’s directions, 
joined the detective agency operated by the steel 
trust and entered into a contract with the Commer- 
cial Employment Agency of Pittsburgh for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the plan of furnishing the steel 
trust with 15,000 workers. 

The trust was to pay the fare and in addition was 
to pay two dollars for each one that went to work. 
These two dollars were to be divided between the 
empioyment agency and the I. W. W. 

Trautmann asserts he has plenty of data on file 
to back up his highly sensational charges. 

He asserts that only the failure to secure convic- 
tion of Ettor and Giovanitti prevented the gigantic 
conspiracy from going through, whereby the I. W. 
W. would reap a harvest of $15,000. 

The story reads like a romance and one is in- 
clined to think Trautmann is daffy. We surely 
need a lot more proof than the circumstances he 
has cited to attach any suspicion upon the.char- 
acter of Vincent St. John. 


THE I. W. W. ANSWERS. 

The I. W. W. has made answer to the court in- 
vestigating the disposition of the funds of the Law- 
rence strike, which found a $10,800 shortage and 
returned an indictment against Trautmann, N. Yates 
and others on the charge of misappropriation. 

In “Solidarity” of July 19th Francis Miller ex- 
plains that the money alleged to be short was taken 
from the fund by a secret finance committee, and 
afterwards distributed among the strikers. 

This action was taken, Miller explains, as a pre- 
caution against capitalist raids and- injunctions, 
which came a week after the transfer, when the 
affairs of the committee were tied up by the courts, 
but there was only 49 cents caught, and that the 
distribution of funds went on just the same from the 
secret committee appointed by Haywood. 


LOCKOUT IN KANSAS CITY. 

When an I. W. W. member is asked, “Why build 
dual unions?” his answer is: “The A. F. of L. is a 
bosses’ union.” And yet the master builders and 
contractors of Kansas City have organized and are 
willing to spend a million dollars to break this 
“bosses’ union.” Six thousand building trades union 
men have been locked out by the master contractors 
and it seems that K. C. is about to witness a labor 
war such as it never before witnessed. 

The workers are supposed to be enjoying free 
speech here. The Socialists have been talking votes 
on the street corners without being molested. The 
I. W. W. was supposed to have won free speech 
here about a year ago, but, now, when the lockout 
was declared, the Syndicalist got busy on the street 
corner talking the general strike and sabotage. 
The chief of police gave orders that no street meet- 
ings will be permitted while the lockout lasts. How 
pathetic. 

While this labor war is on between the building 
trades council and the master contractors one set 
of patriotic Socialists are wailing “bosses’ union! 
bosses’ union!” and another set of Socialists are 
singing the old time song of “Votes! Votes!” But 
the Syndicalist League is on the job carrying its 
agitation into the labor temple and the local unions, 
and, as a result of this agitation, union men are 
talking general strike and SABOTAGE. In fine, 
Syndicalist tactics and ethics are being discussed 
without prejudice or hostility. It is almost certain 
that the master contractors will have to swallow 
one of those sure-cure pills known as GENERAL 
STRIKE and SABOTAGE. 

The Syndicalists of K. C. are now learning by 
practical experience that “boring from within” is a 
success and that action speaks louder than words; 
and that the Revolution on the job means more 
than a revolution in the weekly papers. 


MAX DEZETTEL. 


A VISIT TO MEXICO. 

I have recently been in Mexico. I did not go 
there to locate but to find out at first hand about 
the revolution. This is what I discovered: I found 
that the Mexicans are far ahead of the Americans 
and Europeans and of all radicals. You may not 
believe this, but I assure you it is absolutely so. 

These Mexican comrades are under arms and they 
are going to keep under arms and give their lives 
for “Land and Liberty” if need be. The coun- 
try people are fighting the city people. The gov- 
ernment is composed of city people and the country 
people want to decentralize it and they have so far 
succeeded in their work that all hell won’t save it 
now. 

1 found the people there so communistic that if 
they have anything you want they give to you 
without a question, each one ready to divide his 
last loaf with you. 

The rebels have all left the cities for the coun- 
try and they are going to stay there till they win. 
I found they have an airship among their equip- 
ment and are going to get some more. 

They are burning down churches and courthouses 
and will kill off any capitalist who will attempt 
to monopolize the land or anything else. And they 
know that the workers of the entire world will have 
to do the same thing in order to free themselves. 

They are not afraid of the United States govèrn- 
ment, but they fear that this government may com- 
bine with other governments to crush them. 

C. E. SWIFT. 


ON THE PICKET LINE. 


The Syndicalists of St. Louis are publishing a 
daily paper, “The Unionist,” in connection with 
the waiters’ and telephone girls’ strikes. 

At Ipswich, Mass., a number of strikers have been 
indicted on the familiar charge of “inciting to 
riot.” 

The I. W. W. woodsmen’s strike on Puget Sound 
has been called off for want of pickets. 

The shingle weavers’ strike in Seattle still con- 
tinues, and the men are standing solid. 

Send in a dollar for a year’s subscription and get 
a copy of Pouget’s famous book, “Sabotage,” free. 

The Paterson strike still continues. It is re- 
ported some have returned to work. Pat Quinlan 
has been sent to jail for two to five years in con- 
nection with this strike and several more are yet to 
be tried. 

There are 200,000 native black men corralled like 
cattle, treated like prisoners and exploited as slaves 
in mines around Johannesburg. If these black men 
ever get a voice that will arouse them to the 
fact of their own strength and infuse them with 
ideas of liberty I won't give thirty cents for the 
life or property of every white man in the Rand. 


USE PICKETS IN FARM STRIKE. 


London.—The farm laborers-on strike in north- 
west Lancashire for more pay and a 1 o'clock stop 
on Saturdays have ‘established a system of picket- 
ing the farms involved. 

Everywhere pickets are out in force and are scour- 
ing the countryside on bicycles, preventing when- 
ever possible the work being done. In many in- 
stances they forced carts with farm produce for 
Liverpool to return yesterday and compelled men 
and women engaged in the fields to go back to their 
homes. 

Permits have been issued by the strike commit- 
tee to those farmers who have recognized the union. 


GIRLS USING SABOTAGE. 


St. Louis.—It was reported to the police stations 
again that telephone wires in Granite City, Madison 
and Venice, Ill., near here, were cut early this morn- 
ing. 

This is the fourth instance of wholesale vandalism 
attending the strike of the local Bell Telephone 
Company’s operators. 


FOR KANSAS CITY. 

To all Revolutionary Barbers, Syndicalist, Social- 
ist, or otherwise. It is very important that you 
communicate with 

JOHN L. GALEN, 
521 East 15th St., 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Secretary of the Barbers’ Educational and Organiz- 
ing Committee. 


ENJOYS OUR CRITICISM. 
Editor The Syndicalist:— 

Fellow Worker:—Enclosed find one dollar for 
which please forward The Syndicalist to this local 
for one year, as this local wants to keep informed ot 
the effect of the boring from within policy, and en- 
joys your criticisms of the I. W. W. 

Yours for industrial autonomy, 
ALEXANDER MACKAY, Sec. 
Eureka, Cal. 431 I. W. W. 


MARTYRS’ SPEECHES IN JEWISH. 


A Jewish translation of the now world famous 
speeches of the Chicago martyrs is being prepared 
for Group Solidarity, New York, and will be in 
book form for the twenty-sixth anniversary of their 
legal murder, November 11th. 

The book will have about 300 pages and will be 
sold for 25 cents, by mail 30 cents, if you send in 
your order now to Dr B. Liber, Treasurer, 272 East 
Tenth street, New York City. 


Freedom is not a gift that tarries long in the 
hands of cowards.—Lowell. 


Books and Pamphlets For Sale by the Syndicalist 
Publishing Association. 

A Physician in the House, Dr. J. H. Greer.....$2.00 

Ancient Society, Lewis H. Morgan...... s...... 1.50 

Prison Memoirs of an Anarchist, Berkman.... 1.50 

The Labor Movement in France, Louis Levine. 1.50 

What Is Property? P. Proudhon...... c.s... 2.00 


Life of Albert R. Parsons, with a history of the 
Anarchist trial 


Liberty and the Great Libertarians, Sprading.. 1.50 
Flowers of the Mind, the best poems.......... 10 
Anarchism and Other Essays, Emma Goldman. 1.10 
Love’s Coming of Age, Edward Carpenter..... 1.00 
Syndicalism and the Co-Operative Common- 
wealth, Pouget & Pataud............ceeeees 1.00 
The Physical Basis of Mind and Morale, Fitch.. 1.00 
Thoughts of a Fool........ccceecccsccccvece ... 1.00 
The Materialistic Conception of History, La- 
briola ssisresiscsrodicsa dioe" E T 1.00 
The Positive School of Criminology, E. Ferri.. .50 
Origin of the Family, Property, State, Engels.. .50 


The Evolution of Property, P. Lafargue........ .50 
Slavery of Our Times, Tolstoy......... a Waiereis 65 
Right to Be Lazy and Other Studies, P. Lafargue. .50 
Human, All Too Human, Nietzsche...........- DO 
Francisco Ferrer; His Life, Work and Martyr- 
domi waco iain meres tasee eats Sesivcwe S29 
Sabotage, Emile Pouget...... Ss ous waco eventos sre 2d 
God and the State, with portrait, Bakunin...... .20 
Modern Science and Anarchism, Kropotkin.... .20 
Law and Authority, Peter Kropotkin..... e.s... l0 
Non-Governmental Society, Edward Carpenter. .10 
The State; Its Historic Role, Kropotkin....... 10 
Syndicalism, Ford and Foster...... PE 10 
The Tiger’s Claws, Criticism of Schools. R. 
Markus: rererere rerai PEET 10 
Industrial Conspiracies, Clarence Darrow...... .10 


Concentration of Capital, a Marxian Fallacy... .05 
Direct Action, Volairine de Cleyre...........++ 05 


Law and Authority, Kropotkin............ ree |) 
The Wage System; Revolutionary Government. .05 
Appeal to the Young, Kropotkin............. .. 05 
Evolution and Revolution, Recluse.........:+ . 05 
Trade Unionism and Anarchism, Jay Fox...... 05 
The Pyramid of Tyranny, Nieuwenhuis...... .. 05 
The Mexican Revolution, W. C. Owen.......-- 05 
Anarchist Communism, Kropotkin.......... ..- 05 


Direct Action vs. Legislation, J. B. Smith...... 05 
The Rational Education of Children, Ferrer.... 05 


COMMUNISTIC LIBRARY—Meets every Thurs- 
day night from 8 to 10 o'clock; every dasa ET 
ing from 10 to 12 o’clock. Free lessons in English 
and Esperanto. Books in any language free. 700 
Hudson street, Trenton, N. J. 


PORN seh Pa cl la Nile ee ee 
FOR SALE—Cheap—In Home Colony; an acre with 
four-room house, chicken house, bearing trees; 


te view. Apply M., Rasnick Home, Lakebay, 
ash. 


“WHY?” A magazinelet of the Revolution. 1423 


S. Washington street, Tacoma, Wash. Monthly, 
60c a year. 


eS 


THE SOCIAL WAR. A revolutionary weekly. 227 
West St., New York. Subscription voluntary. 


MOTHER EARTH. Monthly. Social science and 
literature. 55 W. 28th St., New York. Yearly, $1. 
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THE SHINGLE WEAVERS’ STRIKE. 


The shingle weavers of Ballard, Wash., struck on 
the 7th of April, last, for an increase in wages and 
recognition of their union. After a bitter fight of 
over three months’ duration they called the strike 
off on July 14, and returned to work. 

It usually takes courage to quit. There is the 
fear of being called “a quitter,’ an epithet no union 
man likes to have thrown at him. 

The Ballard weavers are not quitters. They are 
tacticians. They have laid sentiment aside, and ap- 
plied mathematics to their case. In this they have 
made a long step in the right direction. 

Sentiment has its place, no doubt, but a shingle 
mill is no place for it. It’s figures that rule there, 
cold, unfeeling figures, and the striking weavers 
were keen enough to recognize that new truth, left 
their sentiment at home, voted the strike off and 
went back to the mills, not like whipped dogs, but 
as reasoning men, obeying the weight of circum- 
stances piled up against them. 

This action of the Ballard shingle weavers is 
evidence of the fact that even working men learn 
from experience. There is a certain set of cynics 
in society that can think of working men only as 
a bunch of boneheads, who must he herded and 
driven like oxen, and can never understand any- 
thing but a course command or the prod of a 
bayonet. 

And we have, unfortunately, some of this breed 
of men in the labor movement. Yow can recognize 
them easily by their leaning toward strong govern- 
ment. They believe the state or some other insti- 
tution, consisting of themselves, should be all- 
powerful to command the dunces and tell them 
where to get off at. 

The Ballard weavers seem to have known where 
to pull the bell at because of a trip they took in 
a similar car in 1906. In that year they fought for 
four months and were beaten so badly that it took 
them seven years to recover. 

They were green sentimentalists then, today they 
are reasoning tacticians, who, considering all the 
facts in the case, decided upon a retreat in good 
order, keeping their organization intact. Now they 
can bide their time, strengthen their ranks, and 
wait for another favorable opportunity to strike. 

Knowing this the bosses will be tame, and some 
of them are, indeed, paying the advance asked for, 
thus unofficially recognizing the union, and what do 
the weavers care about the bosses putting their 
names down, if they put the cash down instead. 

When the workers use their striking powers in- 


telligently there is no force that can defeat them. 


The Ballard weavers give the lie to the bonehead 
theory. These men will control their work abso- 
lutety, by and by. 


SOCIALISTS AND ECONOMICS. 


The Socialists are bragging loudly about what 
they did for the Paterson strike by giving the strik- 
ers the freedom of the streets in the neighboring 
town of Heledon, where one of the clan is mayor. 
On the other hand some of the leaders say Hale- 
don “liberty” was a curse to the strike; holding 
that in the streets of Paterson was the place for 
the strikers to be fighting for free assemblage 
against the government, instead of picnicking in a 
neighboring town. 

One thing is sure: If Haledon was a source of 
danger to the bosses they would find a way to put 
the kibosh on its Socialist mayor. The county or 
state officials would be turned onto him. Vigil- 
antes would be organized and Mr. Socialist Mayor 
would be invited to resign at the point of a gun, 
like the union-miner sheriff at Cripple Creek. 

The real strength of capitalism lies in the fact, 
that capitalists have no regard for their own laws 
when these laws stand between them and victory. 


‘Why should they? The laws are not made to 
endanger property, but to protect it, and when by 
some accident an official, unfriendly to property, 
gets elected, ways are found to prevent him from 
doing any damage. 

We will always have rulers who are in accord 
with the laws and the economic interests behind 
said laws. Whtn the economic interests change, 
the laws change automatically, and the rulers 
follow. 

A Socialist official has no place in capitalist eco- 
nomics. He is like an athiest in a christian church, 
and just as much of a joke. He is a reformer who 
raises his right hand to a God he does not believe 
in, and swears to uphold and enforce the capitilist 
laws of property he does not believe in. He is 
twice a fraud to start with, and he is also a 
marxian economist, standing on his head, if there 
is any juice in the materialist conception of his- 
tory, according to which the Socialist official is 
not due until Socialism has first been achieved. 

Thus, to real Socialists the mayor of Haledon is 
a good deal of a burlesque, and when Socialists 
seriously consider him a factor in the Paterson 
strike I begin to look searchingly into their So- 
cialism. 


LABOR DAY. 


In Chicago, San Francisco, Seattle and other 
cities there will be no Labor Day parades. No 
demonstrations, except that picnics have been 
arranged where the workers will congregate and 
have a good time. In general, throughout the 
country, the day will be observed as a day of merri- 
ment, having no other signification. 


The time was when Labor Day’ meant something 
more. Labor Day was originally conceived as a 
protest against capitalism, against wage slavery. 
The workers said in effect, “We will show the 
master class that we have some independence left; 
that we are not slaves in mind if we are in body, 
and that we will not rest till we have broken this 
bond of physical slavery, and we hereby protest 
and declare our intentions to be free.” 


What is the meaning of this change of senti- 
ment towards Labor-Day? Does it mean degen- 
eration? Certainly a surface view of the matter 
would indicate as much. But on closer examination 
it will be seen that far from any such condition 
existing the contrary would perhaps better de- 
scribe it. 

The labor movement has passed through its 
primitive stage, and become an institution in per- 
petual protest and rebellion against conditions as 
they are. It no longer makes threats by show of 
numbers on parade one day in 365, it builds its 
forces every day in the year; it is protesting and 
strengthening its forces every working hour of the 
day, and evenings also, and it has come to regard 
Labor Day as a fitting day to rest from its arduous 
task. Such is the evolution of Labor Day from a 
day of revolt and protest to a day of rest, and 
while The Syndicalist does not object to a day’s 
rest it urges the workers to properly earn that rest 
by giving 364 days of live thought and action to 
the one movement of all others that is worth their 
while; the one movement that gives returns for the 
time spent on it, the greatest movement in the 
world—the labor movement. 


TOM MANN IN CHICAGO. 


Tom Mann, the greatest figure in the Interna- 
tional Syndicalist movement, the man whose agi- 
tation in England :s largely responsible for the rapid 
evolution of the trade unions of that country from 
isolated, squabbling crafts towards the goal of a 
compact industrial solidarity, will speak in North 
Side Turner Hall, 824 N. Clark street, Chicago, 
September 11th, under the auspices of the Trade 
Union League. Admission, 25c. 

This will be a rare chance for Chicago workers 
to hear about the needs of their unions from the 
lips of this brilliant English fellow worker. 


HEARST AND UNION LABOR. 

Hearst, like Roosevelt, is a capitalist who is rev 
olutionary in his methods. He will strike a har? 
blow for you today, while on the morrow he wil: 
shoot cannon balls into you, and on the day after 
he will come ’round and say he didn’t mean it; 
that he always loved you, anyway, and won’t you 
make up with him again, especially if you have him 
on the unfair list. 

Hearst is on the unfair list of the Chicago Fed 
eration of Labor, and in spite of that, Simon 
O'Donnell and a few politicians in the Buildirg 
Trades’ Council, put a motion through that body 
endorsing a Labor Day edition of Hearst’s scab 
paper with O’Donnell as editor. 

Only a Hearst would have the audacity to at- 
tempt such a thing; and of the labor men who are 
aiding and abetting his bold effort to get back into 
the good graces of labor, the language has no print- 
able epithet ugly enough to do justice to their im- 
famy. 

A great storm of protest has been raised, and if 
the thing does appear no one will read it. 

Hearst for gall; O’Donnell of—nothing. 


TAILORS WANT AN INDUSTRIAL UNION. 

The Journeymen Tailors’ Union at its conven- 
tion held recently in Bloomington, IIL, decided to 
extend its jurisdiction so it will embrace the entire 
field of needlework. 

There are now four organizations in this indu:- 
try, and the tailors want to push the idea of one 
organization forward with force by the passage of 
the resolution to extend its jurisdiction. What the 
rank and file of the tailors really want is amal- 
gamation of all existing unions and they take this 
means to force the issue. The officials of the organ- 
izations are opposed to the amalgamatior of the 
needle workers, and this action of the tailors, com- 
bined with the agitation initiated among the rank 
and file of New York, noted elsewhere, will have 
the desired effect, and the near future will witness 
a union of needle workers that will eclipse any- 
thing yet dreamed of. 


PUTTING LABOR OUT OF BUSINESS. 

At Erie, Pa., the National Association of Mau. 
facturers has started war upon the workers in th 
metal industry. Twenty shops are out and the 
bosses are scouring the country for scabs. They 
evidently want to clean up the metal trades one 
town at a time, and Erie has been selected as the 
first. 

But the day is long past when unionism can be 
cleaned up. The growth of unionism is as sure as 
the evolution of society. 


SOCIALISTS LEAVING THE PARTY. 

According to the official report the Socialist 
party has lost fifty thousand members within the 
last few months. 

This is a queer showing for'a_ revolutionary 
party. It would be interesting to know just why 
these comrades quit paying dues to the S. P. Has 
the party grown too radical for them, or have they 
grown too radical for the party? 


Death has removed the greatest figure in Eu” 
pean Social Democracy. August Bebel died !7 
Zurich, August 13, at the age of 73. Amon the 
German Socialists he was highly reverer and 
actually ruled the party since the death c Lieb- 
knecht. 


Conservative centralism still rules in the Inter- 
national Typographical Union. By a arg major- 
ity its convention vcttéd down a -eorganization 
plan that would decentralize the pow-r 1m the 
union. 


The potters’ union evidently appreciates the 
value of the printed word. -At its convention in 
Atlantic City it made an appropristion of $10,000 


for the purpose of establishing a printing plant. 
JAY FOX. 
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If freedom is the condition of progress, all in- 
vasion of that freedom is bad, and should be re- 
sisted, whether it is practiced by one upon another, 
by one upon many or by many upon one. 
FRANCIS D. TANDY. 


THE PATERSON STRIKE—ITS LESSON. 


Aiter a five months’ fight against hunger and gun- 
men the silk workers of Paterson have been forced 
to return to work without gaining their ends. 

There is much criticism now of the way the I. 
W. W. conducted the strike, That is natural. lf 
the poorest tactics win they are all right, if the 
best tactics lose they are all wrong, because vic- 
tory is the measure of success. There are dozens 
of wise guys stepping up now with, “I told you 
so” on their tongues, and the leaders of the late 
strike are busy defending their failure and ex- 
plaining that they were not the cause of it. As 
to the conduct of the strike it is plain now that a 
closer application to the old practices with refer- 
ence to individual settlements would have been the 
wisest policy. 

Unlike Lawrence, the Paterson employers were 
many and practically without organization. A wise 
leadership would have observed this at the start 
and would have contrived to get them pulling against 
each other by negotiating settlements with some, 
thereby weakening the enemy and increasing the 
strikers’ strength. 

But the I. W. W. has a theory to go by that 
furbids such “dickering” and the consequence was 
that the employers, not being allowed to scab on 
each other, formed an organization and starved 
the workers back to their tasks. 

In no other respect has this big strike, conducted 
by the most revolutionary workers in the country, 
differed from the everyday “pure and simple” strike. 
And in this case it is conceded the new tactic was 
disastrous to the strikers. 

The “new unionists” were full of ideas, but they 
found it takes a highly trained set of workers to 
put fancy tactics into effect. They must have 
learned the truism that it takes education, organiza- 
ion and experience to conduct a strike along revo- 
lutionary lines. They were up against the real 
thing in Paterson—a mass of workers untrained 
in the art of striking, without funds to sustain a 
long strike, without organization behind them; a 
mass that was in no way capabie to withstand a 
long siege without great suffering—and that they 
held out for nearly five months is one of the mar- 
vels of the times. It shows the power of endur- 
ance and the solidarity that is developing in the 
ranks of toil. 

But, why did the I. W. W. keep these workers 
out so long in the face of its theory of short 
strikes? Why did they copy the old A. F. of L. 
tactic, a tactic the A. F. of L. is discarding, as can 
be secen by the report of the Shingle Weavers 
strike? 

It was a condition and not a theory that con- 
fronted them in Paterson; and, while they were 
able to play upon the sentiments of the mass and 
prevent the making of individual settlements, they 
dared not attempt the intermittent strike, fearing 
that once the strikers went back they would not 
come out again at the call of time, and thus the 
new tactic would prove a fizzle. Why didn't they 
sabotage the jobs? Not a case was reported any- 
where. The same answer—they lacked the “tim- 
ber,” they had no trained workers who understood 
these things. 

The I. W. W. made a poor showing in Paterson 
and a lot of the criticism I’ve read is coming to 


them; and their “answers” have not cleared up 
the matter, for they have left the salient facts 
untouched. Men don’t like to discuss their own 
failures except to try to justify or deny them, and 
the I. W. W. has no new tactics in this line. 

No strike is ever really lost. The Paterson 
strikers won some valuable experience for them- 
selves and the labor movement in general, and one 
of the plainest lessons, as it looks to me, is the 
need for revolutionary education among the work- 
ers before’ we can expect them to carry out suc- 
cessfully new strike tactics. 

This means a lot more than what the I. W. W. 
has been doing these last eight years. You can’t 
teach men anything by standing on a soap box and 
throwing stink pots at them, except to hate you. 
You can’t decrease the number of unions. by start- 
ing new ones. You can’t bring about harmony in 
the labor movement by creating discord. 


The Socialist Labor Party had amply demon- 
strated all this before the I. W. W. was born, and 
every rebel outside of the few who still clung to 
the S. L. P. knew it. But men have the habit of 
patching their mistakes and calling them new ideas. 
The I. W. W. occupies the same position in the 
minds of the organized workers that the S. L. P. 
“alliance” did—"a bunch of Socialist soreheads try- 
ing to divide the labor movement.” 


The labor moveinent offers the best field for edu- 
cation, and rebels are tinding out, thanks to the 
Socialist Trade and Labor Alliance and the I. W. W., 
that they can ‘carry on their propaganda with less 
friction and more effect inside the old unions than 
by attempting to start new and separate unions 
on the outside. The foundation for a great labor 
edifice is there, two million strong, let us all dig 
in and help build the superstructure. 


J. F. 


LABOR WAR MUST BE ENDED. 


The war within the ranks of the electrical work- 
ers, which has been raging for several years, has 
given us all food for thought. It seems there 1s 
no longer hope for reconciliation unless the rank 
and file get together and bring it about. 


The officials tried it and failed, because one set 
of officers wanted to swallow up the other and 
neither was patriotic enough to be swallowed. 


The A. F. of L. tried to do it, by official man- 
date, and miserably failed because official man- 
dates don't settle anything of importance in the 
labor movement any more, except that sometimes 
they settle the hash of the officials who issue them. 


Does the rank and file of the electrical workers 
want one union in their trade? lf so they should 
be willing to make concessions on both sides; and 
if they approach the subject with that feeling a 
settlement can be had, and the men who handle 
the clectric spark can go down the line hand in 
hand, and present a united front to the common 
enemy, the employers of the country. 


li the men regard a settlement as something 
worth having they should be willing to pay some- 
thing for it. Surely neither side wants to reap a 
harvest at the expense of the other side. Neither 
side can want to exploit the other. Surely neither 
side can think it is all right and the other side all 
wrong. So long as either side holds that unfriendly, 
bigoted attitude on the question they will continue 
to scab on each other and to slug one another 
to the°eternal joy of the bosses. And I say, let 
them go to it. Let them scab and slug till they 
hammer some sense into each other’s heads. For 
that is the way we all find things out, only a lot 
of us have learned the lesson long ago. 


If the rank and file have had enough and are 
being kept apart by the job holding officials it 
is up to the militants in both factions to get busy 
and agitate for a joint convention to be held, 
barring all officers from participation. Let the 
convention be composed of the men from the bot- 
tom, who did the fighting and felt the consequences 
of it. Only such men is it worth while to get 
together. Only from a convention of such men 
is there any hope for profitable result. 


Let this convention be given power and specific 
instructions to make one union out of the two: 
and let every member pledge himself in advance 
to accept the result of the*convention. Let this 
convention elect a set of officers for the amalga- 
mated body and let the electrical workers of the 


country get down to its original business again— 
that of fighting the bosses. 


We of the other trades have been caused no 
end of trouble on account of this foolish quarrel 
and the time is coming when we will say to both: 
“Get together or get out of the labor movement 
till you do, we have had enough of your child’s 
play.” Why not? When two boys start a scrap 
in the meeting that disturbs the whole proceed- 
ings don’t we put them out in the yard where 
they can beat each other up to their heart's con- 
tent without interfering with the peaceful pursuits 
of civilized men. 

It is the Rieds and McNultys that are keeping 
the electrical workers divided. Both sets of of- 
ficers naturally want to hold their jobs. 

Then there is the foolish pride of “winning” over 
the other fellow that runs clear through the ranks 
of the men as well as through the officers. 

When the men come to the point where they 
will realize that the important thing is to win over 
the bosses and not over each other, they will de- 
vise ways and means to remove the official im- 
pediment that stands in the way of their amalga- 
mation. When the men thoroughly realize what 
good use the boss is making of their family fight, 
how he is pitting one faction against another, as 
is being done at this moment in the light and 
power strike in California, they will as a matter 
of self-preservation become more reasonable to- 
wards each other and awaken to the fact that there 
is nothing more utterly stupid than a quarrel in the 
ranks of organized labor, whose foundation phil- 
osophy is unity and peace. J. F. 


NOTES FROM WASHINGTON. 

A strike was called at Ballard, Wash., by Local 
No. 12, International Shingle Weavers, Sawmill 
Workers and Woodmen, on the 7th of last April. 
The rank and file of the organization backed them 
up in their struggle with the mill companies, but 
after being out a little over three months they 
realized that they were losing out, their places be- 
ing filled by all kinds of strike breakers. So they 
decided to call the strike ofi. 


Also the National Industrial Union of Forest 
and Lumber Workers of the I. W. W. called a 
strike on June 5th for the eight-hour day, and a 
general betterment of conditions. But lack of or- 
ganization compelled them to return after being out 
a month. However, camp conditions were much 
bettered, even though they failed to get the eight- 
hour day. 

Sabotage is the strike weapon of the future. The 
day of the long strikes is over in the lumber in- 
dustry, because the workers realize that they win 
nothing by them. 


Now, since both organizations have chosen the 
same weapons, there is not a great deal of differ- 
ence between them. They are both composed of 


working men, and should have no fight with each 
other. 


I have been a wage slave in the lumber industry 
of Washington for twenty years, and have watched 
the gradual disappearance of the timber. Soon 
there will not be much left. When that time comes 
what will we do? It will be necessary for us to 
have access to the land. How will that be brought 
about? 

By solidarity and direct action. The workers 
must fight their own battles and choose their own 
weapons. 


DAN PETERSON. 


ONE UNION FOR GARMENT WORKERS. 


The garment workers of New York are agitating 
for the amalgamation of the four international 
unions in the needle industry. 

In the letter addressed to the local unions they 
give their reasons for the proposed move as 
follows: 

‘‘Whereas, in times of dispute, while one of the 
said international is striking, the members of the 
other internationals are working, and by doing so 
we split up our forces, while the manufacturers are 
Organized in powerful associations, supporting 
each other in times of strikes and lockouts, a fact 
well known to all of you. And what is more, they 
have at their disposal all the government forces 
also, while we workers have but one weapon and 
that our army of men and women, which can only 
be effectively united when all our industry is in 


one large organization—one great international, 
instead of four.” 
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REVOLT OF COPPER MINERS. 


Defenseless Men and Women Attacked by Militia 
and Thugs—Were Driven to Resistance. 


(A. F. of L. Service.) 

Calumet, Mich.—On the 23d of July, 15,000 men 
laid down their tools and came out on strike. 

Previously these men had worked in the copper 
mines of the Upper Peninsula. These mines are 
known as the Calumet and Hecla Copper Company, 
and are owned and controlled by men who have 
their homes in Brookline, suburb of Boston, Mass. 
Some time before coming out on strike, these men 
had organized and became members of the Western 
Federation of Miners. They had been working a 
so-called ten-nour day. They were more than an 
average of eleven hours per day underground. Their 
wages would not average $2.20 per day. I have 
seen their statements and made a personel investi- 
gation of the matter. As low as 27 cents has been 
paid for nine shifts’ work; another got $1.61 for 
ninteen shifts’ work. Some recieved as high as 
$3 per day. 

And to cap it all, the companies decided to make 
the miners handle the drilling machine single (they 
«weigh over 200 pounds) which had formerly been 
handled double. When a person knows what it 
means drilling hard rock, with a machine of that 
type, operated by compresed air, sometimes on a 
staging up in a slope amid dangerous roof and 
hanging rock, with not one breath of air except the 
exhaust from the machine, the light just a small 
flicker in the dark, you can understand why they 
revolt. 

The men held meetings, decided to request rec- 
ognition of their union, an eight-hour working day, 
4 minimum wage of $3 for underground men, and 
a proportionate increase for those working above 
ground, and that two men be allowed to work on 
tue machine as formerly. 


Masters Refuse a Conference. 


They requested a joint conference with repre- 
sentatives of the company to try to come to an 
agreement on these questions. Their requests were 
met with scorn and contempt, and a decision to 
strike followed. At first the company refused to 
take the situation seriously, stating that the strike 
would collapse before the end of a week; that they 
had ruled those men for fifty years and had never 
recognized a union or treated with their men in 
that way; that they had always done as they pleased, 
and that they proposed to continue.to do so. The 
strike is starting on the fourth week, and out of 
their seventy-ninu mines they have not been able 
to. get one ton of ore mined, trammed and hoisted, 
notwithstanding the press has announced that the 
strike was over and practically all the men back to 
work. 

Since the companies have realized that the men 
are in earnest they have tried every means known 
to the most ‘vicious, heartless, and conscienceless 
slave-driving. corporation to break the strike, but 
so far have failed utterly. The governor sent in 
the militia. The sheriff gave his office to the Wad- 
dell-Mahon strong-arm gunmen, imported from the 
slum districts of New York and other large cities. 

The press has maliciously slandered and deliber- 
ately lied about the miners’ cause, the miners, and 
their representatives. The militiamen have driven 
their horses on top of peaceful citizens on the side- 
walks, beaten up and intimidated the miners in 
every way known to a professional strike breaker 
in an effort to discourage or scare them into going 
back to work as slaves to the copper mine owners. 
In fact, Gen. Abbey, in command of the troops, 
only differs from Chief Strike-Breaker Farley in 
that his work is done in a government uniform, 
in the name of the state, and is paid direct out of 
the people’s money for his service. He is even 
more able than Farley would be, in my judgment, 
in using the militia as scab herders, strike-breakers, 
and black-leg protectors. 


Brutal Militia and Guards Assault and Kill. 

A certain living mummy, who never did a day’s 
work in his life, and don’t know anything about 
what it is to earn a dollar by honest labor, once 
said a scab was a hero. Well, Gen. Abbey, under 
Gov. Ferris, is trying to make a hero of that kind 
out of the militia of the state of Michigan. They 
have shot people in the back, brow-beaten men and 
boys, insulted women and girls, and, after filling 
up on beer and whisky sent them by the mine own- 
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ers, swaggered up and down the streets with their 
big guns and sabers, a disgrace to the rottonest 
government on earth, let alone ours; a standing 
menace to peace and decency. 

The imported Waddell-Mahon man-killers have 
murdered two men in cold blood, the most cowardly 
and wantonly brutal and utterly unwarranted butch- 
ery I ever had any knowledge of. They seriously 
wounded two others, powder burnt the face of a 
baby, and shot a bullet through its clothes, while 
it was being held in the arms of its terror-stricken 
mother, while three other little tots were crouched 
around her knees. These people were in their own 
home, engaged in taking thir evening meal, when 
the outrages were committed. Hundreds of others 
have been insulted and beaten up by these gutter 
rufhans and the militia has always been on the 
scene to encourage them in their devilish work. 
Notwithstanding all these things, the men are stand- 
ing as firm as the day they came out, as solid as 
a stone wall, determined to win, no matter how long 
it takes or what the cost. They are making a won- 
derful fight. The copper barons have heretofore 
succeeded in keeping practically all other organiza- 
tions from being established here. 

If these boys win it will mean 50,000 members 
in the other trades, and they will win if we can 
only furnish them enough assistance to keep them 
from starving and freezing. I believe other or- 
ganizations should send their men in here to get 
their people organized, so that we can all work to 
the best advantage. It is too good an opportunity 
to let pass. If we win, the copper country could 
be made a fit place to live in for men who work for 
a living. 

HELP US. 

JOHN H. WALKER. 


SYNDICALIST LEAGUE NO. 1, NELSON, B. C. 


“Men and Mules,” in practical demonstration. 

Some ‘fifteen hundred miners at Sydney, B. C., 
went out on strike lately because the four-legged 
mules had been given a rest and the two-legged 
variety were put to work in their places. This 
“anti-foreign” union aggregation must have some 
horse sense (or mule sense) concealed about their 
persons, when they bucked at replacing the mules. 
A splendid example of solidarity, what! In the 
meantime they have returned to work, “pending 
the decision of the owners.” It is to be hoped 
their brothers (Canadian born, I suppose) will soon 
be restored to them. 


The strike at the “Queen” and “Silver Dollar” 
mines is still on in the Sheep Creek district. These 
fellows came out for a few days to enforce the 
higher wage scale, already paid in the other mines 
of that camp. but wilted when the boss gave them 
the bull con. 

Now they find themselves in an untenable posi- 
tion, and thé companies would like to come to 
terms with the union, on finding that the W. F. 
of M. are not quite dead yet. The main drawback 
is that the company wishes to retain the scabs, to 
which the union can’t see their way clear to agree. 
Taking advantage of the miners being in the hills, 
the business element of the large town of Salmo, 
aided by the local J. P. (principally composed of 
two hotels,.a barn and a church), took it upon 
themselves to man-handle a union picket, and run 
him out of the burg. There’s a day of reckoning, 
however. 


A brave attempt is being made in Vancouver to 
organize a Home and Domestic Employes’ 
Union. This is an extensive and ripe field for 
organization and one which so far has been 
somewhat neglected. If you have ever been in a 
strike, you will appreciate the benefit of having 
the women with you, instead of grumbling against 
“these darned unions, which are always causing 
trouble.” The English suffragists are giving a 
good demonstration of what the women will do 
when they set their minds to it. How would you 
like to have the same energy being expended among 
the unions. Something worth while, wouldn’t it? 


The Nelson unions, through the Trades and La- 
bor Council, have come to an agreement with the 
bosses’ union, and the common or garden variety 
of labor now gets a flat rate of 40 cents per hour. 
While the material gain to this section of labor is 
but trifling, still a basis has been established to 
work from, and upon. 
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According to latest reports, the Timber Workers’ 
Organization is making great strides along the 
coast, and locals Aberdeen and Hoquiam expect 
the week's increase to reach the 500 mark. The 
“effete” A. F. of L. may not be quite so radical in 
their propaganda as the I. W. W., but they demon- 
Strate their ability to get and hold the men. It is 
a demonstrable and reasonable fact that organiza- 
tion must precede education. 


The workers must be organized to produce action, 
and the principles of the I. W. W. demand a cer- 
tain amount of class-conscious education’ before 
the workers can reasonably be expected to join 
them, far less stay with them. It is this dual cloak 
—that of a union, and of an educational league— 
which must ever prove a stumbling block to the 
I. W. W., as at present constituted. Their place in 
the labor movement is as an educational league, 
and no more. 


There is only one working class, and therefore 
ueed for only one organization, and the character 
of that organization is always open to change 
when the rank and file so will it. 

WM. CRAIG. 


TOM MANN TALKS TO LABOR. 

We are here to fight for the abolition of poverty 
by peaceful means, In Great Britain there exists 
social murder. Millions of workers are dying off 
twenty years before their time because of the con- 
ditions there. 

Murder is going on in an extensive scale over 
there. It is continuous. The capitalists are suc- 
cessfully collecting wealth more than ever before 
and the percentage of capitalists is greater than 
before.: 

Solidarity is what will save the workers. By 
banding together and educating yourselves alone 
shall you inherit the earth. We don’t preach vio- 
lence, but if it comes we don’t shun it. But vio- 
lence is only incidental. In our fight it is some- 
thing that cannot be helped. 

Strike as often as you must. Band yourselves 
together and let nothing thrust you apart. Ignore 
the ballot box. That way disunion lies. You may 
control the government and your leaders, once in 
power and in reach of wealth, would desert you. 
But if you stick together always, strike and inflict 
every blow you can at your oppressors and lift one 
another up, you will be invincible. Who controls 
the government will not matter then. The govern- 
ment will come to you. 

Parliamentarians Only Politicians. 

A small percentage of the English working peo-. 
ple have succeeded in having representatives 
placed in Parliament, but that has not altered con- 
ditions. Those who are elected to represent the 
people quickly become animated with the idea of 
being above the working people. They sit back 
in their chairs and listen to the Liberalis or other 
well-groomed gentlemen make their addresses. 

They wait for an opportunity to talk in favor 
of their constituents. When that chance arrives 
they lamely plead for the workingman, saying that 
more factory inspectors should be appointed or 
that the mines should be better protected. The way 
to do it is to get at the rock bottom ofthe situation 
and that is sabotage. 

The only place where the people have the power 
is in the place where they work. And there they 
can exert their power individually to such an ex- 
tent that capitalists will have to give recognition. 


TWO FELLOW FIGHTERS. 

“Kozos Tarsadalom” (co-operative common- 
wealth), is a monthly Hungarian Syndicalist paper 
published by E. C. Suetch and others at 2834 
Mission street, San Francisco. Hungarian Syndi- 
calists throughout the country should co-operate 
with these brother workers to make this paper a 
power for the cause of Syndicalist propaganda 


“Freedom,” an eight-page monthly pubished in 
New York (P. O. Box 4, Sta. U.), is recoramended 
to the attention of every Syndicalist who reads 
Yiddish. It is well written and its contributers 
take a broad view of the labor situation. 7! is new 
and abreast of the times, following closely t^e Syn- 
dicalist propaganda. 
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SOLDIERS ON VANCOUVER ISLAND. 
(Special to the Syndicalist.) 


The capitalists of all countries are alike. Our 
Canadian money lords are like yours. In fact, they 
are the same set. The set of capitalists who own 
this island, or the valuable mining part of it, are 
said to be Americans. And our government obeys 
orders from the mine owners with the same alacrity 
yours did in West Virginia and elsewhere. 

The miners have been on strike here for months 
and are making it very expensive for the com- 
panies to get coal from these hills. We maintained 
a determined peacefulness, if you can get what that 
carries. We tried to handle the situation by the 
show of strength rather than the use of it. 

Eventually the scabs got bold by mistaking our 
peacefulness for cowardice or Christian fortitude. 
They were inspired also by the assurance that the 
county authorities would not molest them for any- 
thing they did to us. They are disillusioned now 
as to us, and were very soon after they started the 
trouble. — 

A few of them attacked one of our men and 
stabbed him several times. We demanded the po- 
lice to do their duty. Evidently there was some 
misunderstanding between the police and us as 
to what their duty really is. But there was no 
question with us as to our duty to ourselves. If 
the police would not afford us protection we would 
supply it ourselves, and we did it. 

The scabs were all supplied with guns, and see- 
ing no show of resistance from us, and the police 
muzzled by the masters, they began to practice 
shooting at us. You can plainly see where that 
would lead to. The ignorant scabs thought they 
had us terrorized properly when our men took to 
their heels to get out of range. It was hardly 
necessary to run. Byt we decided the joke was 
being carried too far and getting our guns we 
came back to protect ourselves and families from 
the vicious scum. 

We cleaned them up in short order, putting some 
of them on the sick list. The cowards flew to the 
mines, leaving their families at the mercy of the 
enemy. 

Some of the shacks caught fire. They blamed 
us for firing them, but we didn’t. We believe, 
though, the scabs burned them to prevent us from 
taking possession of them. At any rate, while the 
dogs were skulking in the mine we helped their 
women and kids to get away from the place, and 
very soon the topwork of the mine caught fire and 
burned down. The cry was at once sent forth that 
the mines were in the hands of the howling mob 
uf strikers who shot and burned and slaughtered 
right and left; they sent companies of deputy sher- 
iffs here, whom we disarmed and put aboard re- 
turning steamers; but the militia is here now, work- 
ing men, like us, only more ignorant. 

This is what the masters wanted from the start 
and the whole thing was cooked up for that very 
purpose. We knew this but we could not help 
acting as we did. We were compelled to protect 
ourselves. And as soon as we raised a hand in 
our own defense the howl went up and the ex- 
cuse was, there for the sending of troops to this 
island. 

There is no question of right and justice in this 
strike no more than there is in any similar affair. 
It’s a matter of brute force. Who is strongest, 
he wins. 

I have almost forgotten our original demands, 
sO many new things have been crowded into my 
mind since this strike started. I used to think 
that in a general way at least, the government stood 
apart from rich and poor and for the principle 
of justice and equality. I had an idea that truth 
and right were sacred things that it was the func- 
ticn of the courts and the law to protect and de- 
fend. I have heard Socialists talk, but I thought 
they stretched the thing too far and I was not 
much impressed by them. But when I see these 
armed scabs and mounted police and soldiers, when 
I know all the acts of injustice perpetrated upon 
my comrades and myself here by law and order, 
when I see every device known to man, the news- 
papers, the preachers, all turned against us, I can't 
be deluded any longer. 

There is no justice any longer in my mind, there 
is only force. I am a revolutionist now, and I don’t 
care whether we win this strike in a material way 
or not, we have won our minds’ freedom out of it, 
and wherever we go we wil] be knowing rebels 
against everything that is, for everything that is is 
ayamst the working class. 


They have Chinese, negroes and white scum in 
here mining coal under the protection of the gov- 
ernment. We have been here as long as the own- 
ers of the mines, most of whom I dare say have 
never been on the island, yet we dont seem to 
have any rights here at all. How is that? 1 ask 
my brothers here and our answer is: there is no 
human rights. That is all a sham invented by the 
priests to keep us quiet. There is only property 
rights. And the bigger the property the bigger 
the rights. That is what we have so far got out 
of this strike, and if we get no more our strike 
is won. 

A MINER. 

Vancouver Island, B. C. 

[Since receiving above, news came that one com- 
pany had signed up the union agreement, and others 
expected to follow.—Editor.] 


OUR AUSTRALIAN LETTER. 


Dear Comrade: Every city in Australia is hold- 
ing large unemployed meetings. The lord mayor 
of Melbourne has appealed for assistance for the 
wives and families of the homeless, starving 
workers: The federal and state governments are 
besieged. The suffering of the destitute is painful. 
Notwithstanding .the law-fixed wages workers are 
underbidding each cther, offering themselves at 
any price. Some are working for six shillings a 
week and keep. 

So serious is the situation that the churches have 
held an unemployed Sunday, every parson making 
an appeal for aid. This in Australia, the workers’ 
paradise and mecca of that foolish fetish the 
porta ar ne Swindle. 

The Federal Labor party has been thrown out 
of ofthce. Thousands of workers ignored them 
through sheer disgust with their greedy rush for 
graft. The labor and liberal politicians are eating 
the very vitals out of Australia. Melbourne 
swarms with degenerate cadgers. Self-respect is 
very rare. Since the advent of the labor politician, 
a generation of weaklings, inborn serfs, made be- 
tween sleeping and waking are trampling the lib- 
erties our fathers gave to us, liberties soaked with 
their red, warm blood, destroyed, put aside to ap- 
pease political poltroons masquerading as labor 
champions. 

There are no strikes in Australia at present, 
The rats have been driven into their holes. The 
capitalist need only threaten and obedience imme- 
diately comes forth. Conscription, the cherished 
weapon of the oppressors, is firmly rooted. Chil- 
dren fourteen years of age are imprisoned in a 
military fort over a hundred miles from Melbourne. 
This is what labor government has brought Aus- 
tralia to. Oh, hell, can these human weeds ever 
become virile? I am shouting anarchy. 


J. W. FLEMING. 


Victoria, Australia. 


NEW BOOKS. 

“The New Unionism,” by Andre Tridon, (B. W. 
Huebsch, New York. Cloth, $1; paper cover, 
30 cents.) 

The books being turned out on Syndicalism are 
little better than the stuff the magazines drenched 
us with some time ago. This book purports to be 
a record of fact set down in pure journalistic style. 

The advantage claimed for a book written in this 
style is that it gives you the facts and leaves out 
the author’s opinions, which is very good. Only 
Tridon beat the game by quoting just such facts 
as reflect with his own opinions. And he did 
the thing so grossly that the most careless reading 
reveals the deceit. 

Tridon, as his book reveals him, is an I. W. W. 
of the governmental type, anti-Anarchist, 
A. F. of L., anti-Syndicalist in America. 

His careful record of “facts” on The New Union- 
ism contains no mention of the Syndicalist move- 
ment in this country. 

He quotes authorities, and even sticks in his own 
Opinions, to show that anarchism is “exaggerated 
bourgeoisism,” and therefore could have no hand 
in the birth of The New Unionism. 

He quotes Bill Haywood as saying: 

“Remember that there are 35,000,000 workers in 
the United States who cannot join the Federation 
of Labor. It isn't a working class organization.” 

Again, every apprentice knows the statement is 
not only untrue but that it is the wildest kind of 
an untruth; and I am vastly more astounded that 
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Haywood should make such a fool statement than 
that Tridon should quote it, and that such rot 
should get inside the covers of a book is, indeed, 
regretable. 

There is a lot of matter in the book about the 
movement in foreign countries, and chapters on 
“Intellectuals,” “Sabotage” and “Modern Thought.” 


J. F. 


LIBERTY AND THE GREAT LIBERTARIANS. 
By Charles T. Sprading. 


A Handbook of Freedom. 


Presents succinctly the best utterances of the 
greatest thinkers on every phase of human free- 
dom, with preface, introduction and index by the 
editor. 

Devotes a chapter each to selections from the 
writings of thirty-two of the world’s greatest liber- 
tarians and gives some 200 shorter quédtations from 
as many noted authors. A comprehensive library 
within itself on the subject of Liberty, every topic 
being treated by a master mind. A most suitable 
book to hand to a conservative neighbor as it pre- 
sents arguments by the recognized thinkers, but 
which substantiate the anarchist’s position in every 
particular. 


The book contains 544 pages neatly and durably 
cloth bound; postpaid, $1.50. 


For sale by THE SYNDICALIST. 


Books and Pamphlets For Sale by the Syndicalist 
Publishing Association. 

A Physician in the House, Dr. J. H. Greer.....$2.00 

Ancient Society, Lewis H. Morgan...........6. 1.50 

Prison Memoirs of an Anarchist, Berkman.... 1.50 

The Labor Movement in France, Louis Levine. 1.50 

What Is Property? P. Proudhon...... s......- 2.00 


Life of Albert R. Parsons, with a history of the 
Anarchist trial .......... ENE ERE, Sess 


Liberty and the Great Libertarians, Sprading.. 1.50 
Flowers of the Mind, the best poems..... ..... 1.00 
Anarchism and Other Essays, Emma Goldman. 1.10 
Love's Coming of Age, Edward Carpenter..... 1.00 
Syndicalism and the Co-Operative Common- 


wealth, Pouget & Pataud...........cccecees 1.00 
The Physical Basis of Mind and Morale, Fitch.. 1.00 
Thoughts of a Fool............ cc eces igieenetGa. 100 
The Materialistic Conception of History, La- 

Driglan steve ee ets tos peace aa A 1.00 


The Positive School of Criminology, E. Ferri.. .50 
Origin of the Family, Property, State, Engels.. .50 
The Evolution of Property, P. Lafargue........ 0 
Slavery of Our Times, Tolstoy.......... E 
Right to Be Lazy and Other Studies, P. Lafargue. .50 


Human, All Too Human, Nietzsche............ .50 

Francisco Ferrer; His Life, Work and Martyr- 
döm rere e nn cowed EEG S Ea sera VY 

Sabotage, Emile Pouget............0000 use eee 409 


God and the State, with portrait, Bakunin......  .20 
Modern Science and Anarchism, Kropotkin.... .20 
Law and Authority, Peter Kropotkin........... 10 
Non-Governmental Society, Edward Carpenter. .10 


The State; Its Historic Role, Kropotkin....... 10 
Syndicalism, Ford and Foster......c.seceeeees +10 
The Tiger’s Claws, Criticism of Schools. R. 
Markus -2cskasicaonge ound oars sewi E Ree |) 
Industrial Conspiracies, Clarence Darrow...... 10 
Concentration of Capital, a Marxian Fallacy... .05 
Direct Action, Volairine de Cleyre.........++-- 05 
Law and Authority, Kropotkin...........000e: 05 
The Wage System; Revolutionary Government. .05 
Appeal to the Young, Kropotkin.......... saaa. 09 
Evolution and Revolution, Recluse........+-+: 05 
Trade Unionism and Anarchism, Jay Fox...... 05 
The Pyramid of Tyranny, Nieuwenhuis.......- 05 
The Mexican Revolution, W. C. Owen........- 05 


Anarchist Communism, Kropotkin..........--- OS 


Direct Action vs. Legislation, J. B. Smith...... 05 

2 

COMMUNISTIC LIBRARY—Meets every Thurs- 
day night from 8 to 10 o'clock; every Sunday morn- 
ing from 10 to 12 o'clock. Free lessons in English 
and Esperanto. Books in any language free. 
Hudson street, Trenton, N. J. 


Gone ee ht eae ed eta ee Se ees 

‘WHY? A magazinelet of the Revolution. 1425 
S. Washington street, Tacoma, Wash. Monthly, 
60c a year. 
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THE SOCIAL WAR. A revolutionary weekly. 227 
West St., New York. Subscription voluntary. 


MOTHER EARTH. Monthly. Social science “or 
literature. 55 W. 28th St., New York. Yearly, 9!- 


